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UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


(Harlan and Pikeville, Ky., New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge, La.) 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SpectaL CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Harlan, Ky. 

The special committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:20 a.m. in the 
circuit court room, Harlan County Courthouse, Harlan, Ky. Senator 
John Sherman Cooper, presiding. 

Present : Senator Cooper. 

Also present: Representative Eugene Siler; Lawrence V. Merthan, 
staff director; Frederick B. Rhodes, Jr., assistant administrative direc- 
tor; John J. Connerton, assistant to the General Counsel; and Lee 
C. White, administrative assistant to Senator Cooper. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


Senator Coorrr. I call to order the meeting of the subcommittee of 
the Special Senate Committee on Unemployment Problems. 

I may say, I am going to sit down here instead of sitting up at the 
judge’s stand to be a little closer to you and to be able to hear better 
myself, and also so that you will not have to talk so loudly yourselves. 

I served for a time as circuit judge, and I remember in one of my 
first courts at Mount Vernon, Ky., I was presiding as judge, and some 
elderly lady was the witness. She was asked to answer some ques- 
tions, and she said she wouldn’t do so. And finally I leaned over to her 
and said, “Madam, you will have to answer the questions.” * 

And she turned around to me—at that time I was a good deal 
younger—and she said, “Young man, what have you got to do with 
this, anyway ?” 

And so today I thought I would sit down here so I could be closer 
to you. 

I would like to explain to those of you present the background of 
the hearings we are holding today. On September 12, 1959, a resolu- 
tion was introduced in the Senate by Senator Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas, the majority leader of the Senate, and Senator Everett Dirk- 
sen, of Illinois, the minority leader of the Senate, which asked that 
there be created a special committee to be known as the Committee 
on Unemployment Problems, and to consist of nine Senators to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate. This resolution was adopted 
by the Senate, and thereupon the President of the Senate, the Vice 
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President, appointed the following members of the committee: Sena- 
tor Eugene J. McCarthy, of Minnesota, chairman; Senator Pat Mc- 
Namara, of Michigan; Senator Joseph Clark, of Pennsylvania; Sena- 
tor Jennings Randolph, of West Virginia; Senator Vance Hartke, 
of Indiana; and Senator Gale McGee, of Wyoming, six members rep- 
resenting the — of the Democratic Party. The Vice President 
also appointed Senator Winston Prouty, of Vermont, and Senator 
Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania, and myself, John Sherman Cooper, of 
Kentucky, representing the Republican Party, the minority party in 
the Senate. 

This committee was directed to hold hearings at various places in 
the United States where there were situations of persistent unemploy- 
= And the Senate resolution directed the committee, among other 
things: 


To make full and complete investigation and study of unemployment condi- 
tions in the United States, giving particular consideration to areas of critical 
unemployment, for the purpose of determining what can be done to alleviate 
such conditions, and to report its findings and recommendations to the Senate 
no later than January 31, 1960. 

Since that time hearings have been held in 20 cities in 11 States, 
and testimony has been heard on many phases of unemployment. 

Now, the committee earlier agreed that there should be hearings held 
some time during the fall of this year in Kentucky, and particularly 
eastern Kentucky. As I have said, our job is to study the causes of 
unemployment, to find out what communities and States are doing 
to help themselves to relieve unemployment, to listen to suggestions 
for solving unemployment problems, and to recommend to the Senate 
and to the Congress any further legislative action that can be taken 
by Congress to relieve unemployment in such areas as eastern Ken- 
tucky and other areas of the United States where there is persistent 
unemployment. 

I would like to say that I know of the fine work being done in this 
area by State agencies, by the Eastern Kentucky Regional Develop- 
ment Commission, by county and city governments, by local chambers 
of commerce, and service organizations, by the United Mine Workers 
of America, and throughout the State by the American Federation of 
Labor-CIO, and by private companies and individuals. But all of 
us know that more must be done. There are bound to be hard prob- 
lems in an area like eastern Kentucky where 60 million tons of coal 
were produced a few years ago and where last year’s production was 
less than 40 million tons. And certainly adjustments have to be 
made, when now 30,000 miners are employed in eastern Kentucky 
compared to the 60,000 who were mining coal a few years ago. 

So I do want to say to you that our purpose in coming here is to 
review what has been done and to secure the suggestions of the people 
of this area and Kentucky as to what legislative action the Congress 
could take to help this part of Kentucky and to relieve in time this 
situation of persistent unemployment. 

I am sure that we will hear good suggestions, and I assure you that 
they will be reported to the full Senate committee and to the Congress. 
Personally I will do my best to present to the Senate committee and 
the Con the special problems of eastern Kentucky and other 
areas of Kentucky where persistent unemployment exists, and to secure 
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and support legislation as I have in the past to promote economic 
growth and relieve unemployment. 

I would like to introduce to you several members of our staff who 
are present. 

I want to introduce Mr. Lawrence Merthan, who is the staff director 
of this special committee, with offices in Washington, D.C., and who 
is here today also as the personal representative of Senator Eugene 
McCarthy of Wisconsin, who is the chairman of our committee. This 
is Mr. Merthan. 

I would like to introduce also Mr. Fred Rhodes who is the assistant 
staff director of our committee. 

And Mr. John Connerton, who is a member of the staff of the 
committee. 

We have with us Mr. Frank Shelburne, the official reporter of the 
committee, who transcribes the testimony. This a will appear 
in the printed hearings of the committee. Mr. Frank Shelburne. 

And I have with me also Mr. Lee White, who is my administrative 
assistant in Washington. 

One other matter, and then I will pass on to the testimony. And 
this is a matter which I regret to comment upon, but I will, and then 
that will end it. 

I may say that I have read today the story appearing in the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal regarding the hearings of the Senate Special 
Committee on Unemployment which is being held here today in Har- 
lan and tomorrow in Pikeville. 


As I have said, this committee was established by the Senate as 
a nonpartisan committee. It is composed of six Democrats and 


three Republicans, including myself. And the chairman is Senator 
McCarthy of Wisconsin. 

Regarding the hearings at Harlan and Pikeville, the director of 
the staff here, Mr. Merthan, gave notice to all members of the com- 
mittee that these hearings would be held in Harlan and Pikeville. 
Invitations were extended to the interested State departments of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky; to the Kentucky State Chamber of 
Commerce; to the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commis- 
sion; to all mayors and county judges and local chambers of com- 
merce in this affected area of eastern Kentucky; Mr. Sam Ezelle, who 
is the director of the Kentucky State Organization of the American 
Federation of Labor~-CIO—he is here—and to the two districts of 
the United Mine Workers of America operating here in Kentucky. 

In addition, notices of these hearings were sent to all the news- 
papers in this area as well as to the papers serving this area, par- 
ticularly the Louisville Courier Journal, the Lexington Leader, the 
Knoxville papers, and the Huntington, W. Va., papers. 

When the first hearings were held in Washington, I personally in- 
vited Senator Vance Hartke of Indiana and Senator Jennings Ran- 
dolph of West Virginia to attend these hearings to be held in eastern 
Kentucky. Later, I requested my office to notify the offices of Sena- 
tor Hartke of Indiana and Senator Randolph of West Virginia, and 
to extend an invitation to them to be present, and that was done. I 
also asked that messages be sent to all members of the Kentucky dele- 
gation in the Congress of the United States, and that was done. 
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I am informed that this is the first. time in the hearings that have 
been held that any effort has been made to inject a political con- 
sideration or a political note. .I must. say that I did not do so and I 
will not do so. I regret very much that it has been done.-. My pur- 
pore is to hold these hearings, to ask anyone who wants to testify to 

here to testify or to submit testimony, and then to do:my duty to 
present as best i can the problems of this section, to the committee 
and to the Congress. As I say, I did not and will not inject a political 
note into these hearings. I regret very much that it has been done. 

Now, we have with us today—and we are happy he is here today— 
the Honorable Eugene Siler, a Member of the Congress from this 
district. And I now ask my friend and colleague if he would be 
willing to testify at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE SILER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Representative Smzer. At the outset, I would like to say that in my 
opinion the senior Senator from Kentucky, John Sherman Cooper, 
has been one of the most zealous, dedicated men toward the task of 
trying to solve the unemployment problem of eastern Kentucky and 
southeastern Kentucky that I know of anywhere in the United States. 
And I would just like to pay that tribute to him now, because I know 
of his zeal, and I know of his interest, and know of his dedication. 

I would like to say to the committee that your kindness and courtesy 
in notifying me of this meeting and inviting me to testify therein are 
much appreciated by me. 

I am not only the Congressman from this part of the world but I 
am also a native and lifetime resident of this area. I feel that I know 
the area’s possibilities and its people and I am certainly akin to many 
of the latter. No more freedom-loving or patriotic folks could be 
found in the United States than there in the Kentucky mountains. 
This congressional district produced two great Congressional Medal 
of Honor winners in the last two wars of our country and no other 
Kentucky district duplicated that record, so far as I know. 


EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


However, we find ourselves a woebegone, sick, and sorrowful people 
at the present time because of unemployment in the hollows and in the 
cities and little communities of our different counties. The anguish 
of this thing has been increased from time to time by exhaustion of 
unemployment benefits, sometimes called “rockin’ chair money.” 
Some several months ago the figures showed 6,600 had thus exhausted 
their benefits in eastern Kentucky and 1,032 of that number were here 
in Harlan County. In those same localities and at about that same 
time, the total of unemployed amounted to 28,205 just in coal mining, 
our chief industry, and more than 5,000 of that number of unemployed 
were here in Harlan County. Most all of these people want to work, 
ought to work, and have a God-given right to earn corn dodger, bis- 
cuits, and ham with gravy in the salty sweat of their own honest faces. 
It is a governmental disgrace, in my opinion, to have 28,000 people out 
of work, who are willing and able to work, in one relatively small area 
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of one great State. To my way of thinking, it is a must for our 
wonderful Government to offer its cooperation in the form of some 
legislative enactment to eradicate a blight of this kind that is so ugly, 
evil, and sorrow producing in one of our greatest areas of the conti- 
nental United States. 

CAUSES 


The basic causes of our industrial sickness are, I firmly believe, the 
following: 
1. Automation or mechanization of coal mines and dieselization 
of railroad locomotives; 
2. Change in use and demand of coal as fuel ; 
3. Lack of proper control of our water resources ; 
4. Lack of adequate highways; , 
5. Lack of some special incentive for expanding industries or 
new industries to locate in our area. 
The first two causes mentioned above cannot be met in a practical 
way by legislative enactment. 


GOVERNMENTAL ACTION 


The third cause can be considerably reached by congressional and 
U.S. Corps of Engineers cooperation with our people in our constant 
efforts to build flood control dams with resulting water impoundment 
for our section. 

The fourth cause is one for remedy by our State government here in 
Kentucky through highway construction in eastern and southeastern 
Kentucky. 

The fifth cause presents a great challenge to our U.S. Congress 
for cooperation and help not only in behalf of my own area but in 
behalf of similar areas in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, and in other places of our Nation. 

The best way to furnish some special incentive to industry that might 
be willing to locate in these blighted areas of unemployment would be, 
I think, through a congressional act that would: 

1. Grant industrial income tax forgiveness to such incoming indus- 
tries for 5 years provided each one employed, say an average of 200 
persons monthly, during that forgiveness period and provided such 
industries did not deplete employment in some other areas of our 
country in order to nals more employment in these depressed areas ; 

2. Require monthly industrial reports showing these conditions have 
been met as a prelude to issuance of tax-forgiveness certificates ; 

3. Require that tax forgiveness can only be granted to new indus- 
tries in areas of chronic, 2 years duration or more, unemployment and 
where the percentage of surplus labor has been not less than 10 percent 
for at least 2 years. 

The suggested, congressional remedy I have set forth above is my 
own idea, but I would certainly hope to cooperate with all the worth- 
while ideas of this committee or any other committee of either House 
of Congress in the aims and objectives that many of us have for help- 
ing our stricken people to help themselves through remunerative 
employment. 

enator Coorrr. I want to thank Congressman Siler. 
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And I want to say also that I know of his work in the Congress of 
the United States to aid this section of eastern Kentucky, and o 
ticularly this district. I have had occasion myself to work with him 
on problems affecting flood control in this district, roads, parks, and 
many other types and forms of legislation which it was hoped would 
bring some relief to this section and this district in Kentucky. 

Iam awfully glad you are here, Congressman Siler. 

Ordinarily 1 would call first on the mayor and county judge of 
Harlan,if here. And I will do that in just a moment. 

But we have with us today Mr. Sam Ezelle, of the AFL-CIO, who 
has come here from Louisville, and he has an appointment—what 
time is it? 

Mr. Ezette. 4 o’clock. 

Senator Cooper. And so I suggested that he testify early in the 
hearing so that he would have a chance to make his appointment quite 
a distance away. 

This is Mr. Samuel Ezelle, of the Kentucky AFL-CIO. We are 
glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF SAM EZELLE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, STATE OF 
KENTUCKY AFL-CIO 


Mr. Ezetrz. Thank you, Senator Cooper. My name is Sam Ezelle. 
I am executive secretary of the State of Kentucky AFL-CIO, a 
State branch organization of the AFL-CIO which represents approxi- 
mately 132,000 members in the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

I first express my pleasure, Senator, that you have allowed me to 
go on early in the program, because I do have an appointment in the 

overnor’s office at 4 o’clock, and I have found that State police can 
be very rude when you get in too big a hurry. As a matter of fact, 
I had an occasion of that type yesterday afternoon in Madison County. 

I will not inject anything political in my discourse here. I am not 
a politician, and I have no political aspirations. But I do recall 
that in April I stood behind Senator Lyndon Johnson on a platform 
facing several thousand people in our capital city of Washington 
and heard him tell this National Conference on Unemployment con- 
ducted by the national organization of the AFL-CIO that they were 

lanning hearings, additional hearings, and I couldn’t help but be a 
ittle sorry that additional hearings would indeed be necessary and, 
because the Senate has for the last 3 years, the last three terms, passed 
area redevelopment legislation. 

I note that once more this year Senate bill 722, consponsored by 
Senators John Sherman Cooper, Douglas, Clark and Beall, passed 
the U.S. Senate. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


I notice that a smiliar bill was passed successfully through the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the U.S. Congress, ably chaired 
by Kentucky’s Congressman Brent Spence, who has long shown an 
interest in distressed areas legislation, as has also Congressman Carl 
Perkins, for example, who has written legislation on this particular 
problem. 
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I am sorry that the House leadership of the U.S. Congress could 
not have been prodded into getting the two together, since the Senate 
has passed the bill, and since there is obvious sympathy for it in the 
Congress. It seems that with the assistance of a fellow Texan, Senator 
Johnson, Mr. Rayburn, the House might have gotten some action on 
this legislation, and it might now be law, and the tens of thousands 
of Kentuckians who need it might now be receiving the benefits of 
area redevelopment legislation. 


DUBIOUS HONOR 


Kentucky now has the dubious honor of leading the Nation in the 
last 5 years in the percentage of civilians in the civilian work force 
unemployed. More than any other State, more than Michigan, more 
than West Virginia, our State, Kentucky, has the dubious honor of 
being first—we are always first in something—we have been first in 
unemployment in the last 5 years. 


STATISTICS 


I know that we have had many ills here, and I know that we have 
done a lot of things wrong. But one thing can be truthfully said of 
this commonwealth, Kentucky has never caused any inflation. If we 
look at a few statistics, in the 1954 recession the percentage in the 
civilian work force that was unemployed in our State was 11.4 percent. 
In the Nation it was 5.8. We were over double that figure. 

In 1958, in the 1958 recession, the percentage of unemployed Ken- 
tucky workers of the civilian work force was 13.2 percent, over 13 
percent of our population was out of work and had no means of 
making a livelihood and supporting the family, with the highest cost 
of living in the Nation’s history. 

If you were out of work in the great depression and could find a 
nickel, you could get a loaf of bread. You can’t get a loaf of bread 
for 15 cents today. In 1932, when 13.2 percent were unemployed in 
Kentucky, the national figure was 7.7. So you can see very readily 
by the simple use of statistics how far we are ahead of the national 
problem with our own State problem in Kentucky, we in eastern Ken- 
tucky. 

Of course, it is a platitude to say that the bulk of the problem is in 
eastern Kentucky. But eastern Kentucky cannot be severed from the 
rest of the State, if it is a problem in the mountains, it is a problem 
in the plains, you can’t have a boom in the valley and a bust in the 
mountains. We are all tied together politically, and what affects the 
mountains affects the whole State. And so the fact that Harlan has 
10.8 percent unemployed has a reaction on Fayette County, Hopkins 
County, Jefferson County, and all the rest, because we are all one 
State. 

FEWER MINERS NEEDED 


Now, the big problem here, of course, is coal. This has been said, 
many, many times, and I say it again. And one of the problems in 
coal is that fewer men are mining more coal than ever before. 

In 1948 we had 62,000 Kentuckians who earned their livelihood as 
coal miners, who fed their children, who housed their children, who 
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educated them, who raised their families, paid their taxes, out of 
salaries that they earned mining the coal from under the ground in 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 62,000 in 1948. Ten years later 
that figure had dropped 51 percent to 30,000. That sounds like we 
might be losing a lot of coal, but we are not. Sixty-two thousand men 
in 1948 mined 82 million tons of coal. Ten years later 30,000 men 
mined 66 million tons of coal. So there is not too much difference in 
tonnage, but less than half the number of men mined the coal. 

What does this mean? Well, this means that wages dropped $57 
million a year from the amount that is reported with the Department 
of Economic Security. And when you drop wages $57 million a year, 
that means that fewer shoes are purchased, less food is purchased, less 
clothing, less insurance, less taxes are paid, less rent is paid, fewer 
homes are bought, and fewer automobiles, and it has, of course, a chain 
reaction on the whole economy. 


AUTOMATION 


Why are fewer miners mining so much coal? Well, for one reason, 
because the United Mine Workers of America have never opposed 
the technological changes in the American bituminous coal industry. 
Coal miners in England have. But the United Mine Workers of 
America have not. And so we now have the auger that goes into the 
mountain side and bores the coal out, just like a giant brace and bit. 
And it doesn’t take many men to run an auger. And we have the 
continuous miner that goes down into the bowels of the earth and pulls 
the coal up, and it doesn’t take very many men to get the coal out. 
And we are stripping more coal than ever before. 

And with these continuous changes and this automation, Kentucky 
is losing income, and men who used to be self-sufficient, self-employed, 
working gainfully employed, are now destitute and without employ- 
ment. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 


A number of things can be done. Congressman Siler has mentioned 
a few of them. Wecan impound these waters, because in these streams 
up in the mountains—there are only two places to build a factory here, 
in the mountains or in the valley, and if you can build one in the 
valley it is going to be inundated every few years with flash floods. 


CANALIZE BIG SANDY 


I think we ought to canalize the Big Sandy so we can get the coal 
out of there, because a big factor in the distribution of coal is trans- 
portation. And it is much cheaper, as all of us know, to carry coal 
over a stream than it is to carry it over the highway. 


BETTER ROADS 


We do, as Congressman Siler pointed out, have to do something 
about the roads, it is very difficult getting in here, and when you get in 
it is difficult to get out, and not only difficult, it is downright danger- 
ous if you are traveling at night. 
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RETRAIN WORKERS 


I think we are going to have to retrain some of our people, some of 
our people who used to mine coal are obviously going to have to do 
something else. There is nothing in the crystal ball to indicate that 
we are going to have more people mining coal 10 years from now, 
we are going to have less and less, you are going to have to face the 
realities of work, stark as they seem, there are not going to be 10,000 
men mining coal 10 years from now, it has been going down for years, 
and it is going to continue to go down in the future. 

And maybe, as part of our unemployment program, instead of 
just handing out unemployment checks per se, we ought to inaugurate 
a plan where we pay a worker for retraining himself to do some other 
kind of operation. 

PULP MILLS 


Pulp mills are needed here. Here we are sitting on the edge of a 
great national forest. Louisville is a big printing center. We consume 
a lot of pulp. 

What do you need for pulp? You need three things. You need 
wood. We have the wood. You need water. We can dam up these 
streams, and we will have the water. You need the manpower. Well, 
you can just walk down the streets of Harlan and you can see the men. 
We have the manpower. And yet Kentucky has not one single, 
solitary pulpmill within our boundaries. There is no reason why we 
shouldn’t have them as soon as possible. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


The gross national product of the United States is over $400 billion. 
That is a lot of money. 

I think it is about $475 billion, Senator, isn’t it? 

Close to $500 billion. That is how much our Nation produces every 
year in goods and services. We are a wonderful Nation, and we have 
discovered a lot of innovations—we even have strided too fast—but 
we have not yet planned a point IV for our own people. 


EXTENT OF POVERTY 


Six years ago I went abroad for the U.S. State Department, and 
Thad the pleasure of working in Europe as a labor education specialist. 
I have traveled in many countries. I have traveled some in Asia. 
And it hurts my pride as a lifelong Kentuckian that I have seen more 
of poverty here in this State, as specifically in this very area, than I 
have seen in any other place in the world. I haven’t seen it in Finland 
or Sweden or Denmark or Norway or Switzerland or Italy or France 
or England or Israel ; actually the only place that I have visited where 
I have seen anything like the destitution and the poverty and the 
squalor that I have seen in eastern Kentucky is an Arab settlement 
in the Middle East. Well, you know the Middle East is pretty warm 
down there; they have got a Florida climate. It is going to be awfully 
cold here next month. And they have the advantage at least of having 
heating from the Almighty. We don’t have it down here. 
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I was in these valleys in eastern Kentucky last January. I was all 
over it. I went back to Louisville in a state of shock. I took photo- 
graphs to Washington and presented them before the House commit- 
tee before I testified in April. I showed them little children, little 
Kentuckians, little Americans, with their feet out in January. Wh 
weren’t they in school? You can’t go to school without clothes. y 
saw thin people, I saw people who needed food, I saw people who 
needed shelter and clothing and medicine. I saw people who needed 
somebody to give a darn that they even existed. And I don’t think 
enough of us have given enough concern for these people in Whitesburg 
and Pikeville and Harlan and Hazard and all these eastern Ken- 
tucky communities. 

A PLAN FOR PEACE 


And I want my testimony to include one more plea to the gentle- 
men who constitute the U.S. Congress, that we do something at the 
local level that we have long since done in foreign countries, that we 
give some time and attention and programing and money to doing 
something about this distressed area. We have learned to plan for 
war. Isubmit we should learn to plan for peace. 

Senator, thank you. 

Representative Strer. Amen. 

Mr. Ezetir. That concludes my remarks. 

I have noted on many occasions the help that you personally have 
given to us on this particular problem. 


ACTION NEEDED 


I pointed out in my testimony that you cosponsored a bill which 
should have been and could have been law today, and is not. The 
130,000 members of the Kentucky State AFL-CIO add their voices 
to my own, and I am sure my good colleagues in the United Mine 
Workers do, in submitting that this legislation should not be pigeon- 
holed or blockaded, or whatever they do to bills they do not manage to 
get to up there in Washington, that they should get it through next 
session. If they would give the attention to the poor people and little 
children that they gave in throttling the bargaining power of the 
U.S. labor movement this time, we would now be on the road to re- 
covery in eastern Kentucky. 

I thank you for the invitation to be present. It has been a pleasure 
to be with you. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Ezelle. 

I may say that we will have final hearings in Washington in the 
early part of January, and if you desire to submit further testimony 
at that time, we will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Ezeuix. Senator, I would like to come back. I will be there. 

Senator Cooprr. Is Judge Smith here ? 

Would you like to testify, Judge? Come on around. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CAM SMITH, CIRCUIT JUDGE, HARLAN 
COUNTY, KY. 


Mr. Smrru. I don’t have any prepared statement. But as far as 
being familiar with the conditions in the county, I think I know as 
much or more than anybody else present. 

Are there any questions you want to ask? Or do you just want me 
to talk? 

Senator Coorrer. You go ahead in your own words and give your 
views about unemployment in these counties, and any suggestions you 
may have for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I might start out, I was born and raised in this 
county. I have been too long, probably, around the courthouse, prac- 
tically all my life, at least since 1926. And I knew the county in its 
infancy, and I know it today. If you people remember, as of course 
many of you do, the war of 1917, and the World War around 1940 and 
1941, and then the Korean war, well, back in those days—our men at 
that time were young—they were asked to either get into the Army 
or the defense plants, which they did, or something that was connected 
with the war. Well, a lot of youngsters at that time went into all 
these wars. Probably this county ranked maybe No. 1 in the State 
as far as volunteers for the services. 

The reason I say this, gentlemen, is to remind you that the boys 
that could have got an education in those days got either into the 
Army or in the mines. And the boys that got in the mines in World 
War ITI at 18 or 20, you count the time from the time they got in 
until the present, and that would put them at about 45 years old now. 


Well, a percentage of those boys lost their college years by helping 
the Government, and today a lot of those fellows at 40 or 45 are out 
of work. 


PROGRESS TOO FAST 


I don’t want you to get in the record that I am against this mech- 
anization, or whatever you want to call it. But it is progressing 
faster than they are giving men jobs that they are putting out of 
work. And those same boys that served in those wars that might 
have gone to college—in this day and time the average miner, my 
father being a miner, doesn’t have the education that today’s mech- 
anization and all of these new things that they have now require, the 
average miner doesn’t have the education to compete in those fields. 
And I think a lot of them would have had the education if our 
Government hadn’t asked them to get into other lines. 

Of course, we had the misfortune of losing our oldest boy in that 
war. Now, whether he would have been a mechanic or a technician 
or a surveyor we don’t know. But I know a lot of other boys who 
might have liked to have gone to college. And if they had gone to 
college they might have gone to other parts of the country and have 
secured work. But because of the appeal of the Government a lot 
of them went to the Army or to the mines. And it looks like this 
day and time when a man gets up around 40, especially around the 
mines, there is no work for them any more. 


47557—60—pt. 5. 2 
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You take the U.S. Coal & Coke Co., 4 years ago they were working 
around 5,000 men, and today they are working 11 men and getting 
out more coal than when they had that 5,000. That is due to mecha- 
nization. 

What caused that? The prices on the open market, and they have 
to compete on the steel prices. But that 1s something that they are 
better qualified to testify to than Iam. But I know there are 3,000 
people up there that are out of work. And when a man is out of 
work in this day and time at the mines there is no use going to another 
mine to get work, because that mine is mechanized too. And the 
only hope would be in the smaller mines that are not mechanized. 
And for our county, in the years to come, that is going to be our sal- 
vation, the small mines. And we need some help from somebody to 
get bridges and roads up to these small mines to give the fellows that 
have spent their lifetimes in the mines jobs. 


SPECIALIZED SKILL 


Now, a miner is kind of classed like maybe a railroad man, or a 
man that is in some other organization. After he once learns that 
trade of mining, he is not too much capable of anything but mining. 
He is like the railroad man, he can railroad all his life, but if they put 
him off, he is lost trying to get another job. 

And that is the way I find our county today. We have lost in popu- 
lation probably some 20,000 or 25,000 people in the last 10 years, who 
are flooding the other parts of the United States to hunt work for 
their families. And a lot of those men are 40 years old now. 


Of course, I realize that our mountains here have been worked in 
for 45 years, and some of the coal is naturally gone. But outlying 
crops are still there, and the coal that some of these larger mines with 
their heavy costs couldn’t get, the smaller mines can go in and get that 
coal and furnish employment. 


BETTER ROADS NEEDED 


The county is none too well fixed for roads. We have industry 
that would like to come in, but after they make their first trip over 
our roads they are ready to turn back. With the fast equipment they 
have this day and time, the roads we have, they simply won’t put them 
on. And I think our roads are about 20 years behind the equipment 
that is on the roads today. 

I have been in this county all my life, and I have seen it prosper, 
and then all at once, just paula. it caught us, and nobody was 
prepared for it. 

That is the biggest thing I have to say, Senator. And I want to 
thank you for giving me the privilege of talking for our people. And 
any way that I can be of any help to you I would be glad to do it. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you. 

I would say that many times in the last 3 years I have talked with 
Judge Smith, and he has been to Washington also, and we have dis- 
cussed many of the problems, among them the food problem. 

I will say this, that in the first hearing that we held in Washington, 
one of the facts that was brought out in that hearing was that when a 
recession comes, those who first lose their jobs are the older people, 
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and the second group that loses their jobs are young men and women 
who have not finished their high school education. That is a fact 
throughout the country. 

I want to ask you, Judge, do you have any training here in the field 
of vocational rehabilitation, that is, when a man who has been used 
all his life to one kind of work and that is gone, are there any schools 
here to train them in other trades? 


MORE TRAINING FACILITIES NEEDED 


Mr. Smiru. Through our school down here we have that, yes, sir. 
They can be carpenters or painters or plumbers or something like 
that. But it will only hire about 50 or 75. We preach that. But we 
need 30 or 40 places like that. Those fellows that we have down there 
are youngsters, and not married—some of them are married—but the 
ones they are helping are ex-GI’s, and not too many of them are mar- 
ried. But the ones who are suffering are the people that have families 
and children. And I would like to say again that if the Government 
hadn’t called on some of these people, they might have got an educa- 
tion. And if they were good enough to help the Government, the 
Government ought to help them. That is what I think about it. 

Senator Coorrer. Congressman Siler, do you have any questions of 
Judge Smith? 

Representative Stier. No. 

Senator Cooper. Is the mayor here? 

Come on over, Mayor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROSCOE PETREY, MAYOR OF HARLAN 


Mr. Perrey. I got here late, ladies and gentlemen, and I am not 
prepared to tell too much. But I believe I know the picture of Harlan 
and the county about as well as anyone else. 


FINE COAL GONE 


I came to Harlan County in 1919. And at that time we had the 
finest large, beautiful coal—this was one of the best coalfields in the 
country. And at this time we haven’t got that big, fine coal; it is 
mostly worked out. We have small coal, thin seams, costly to mine, 
such as the Darby coal, one of the finest grades of coal in the country, 
but it is thin, it has a bad roof. And the price of coal—the labor cost 
of that seam of coal has priced it out of the market. It has come to 
the point where you can’t mine such coal as that and pay the price, pay 
the labor cost, such as $24, I believe it is, $24.25 a day. 

Machinery has come in the place of man, as the county judge told 
you about the U.S. Coal & Coke Co. I know when they worked those 
4,000 men and didn’t get out any more coal than they are getting now. 
The machine has taken the men’s jobs. 


LABOR COST 


Every time there has been a union scale come about, they had to 
have more money, and that big coal, or large coal, and that good coal, 
isn’t here any more to pay that price. Most of it is high in ash, and 
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some of it is high in sulfur, and the coal in Harlan County, with this 
union labor scale, is being priced out of the market. 

There is plenty of coal left in Harlan County, but it is not $24 or 
$25 a day—at that wage you can’t mine it. 

Now, I don’t know this to be true, but I understand that there are 
some trucklines that have signed the contracts but they are not pay- 
ing the scale. Maybe they are running two sets of books. I don’t 
know that to be true. But they are probably getting by. But there 
are not many mines in Harlan County that can pay that except by 
working certain sections or putting in a machine to get the tonnage or 
putting in an auger with a few men and making the rest of the men 
be cut off. That is what has caused the unemployment in Harlan, 
that is the biggest thing I know about this labor—it is not the price 
of labor that I am against, I want them to get a good price, but that is 
what has priced us out of the market. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you, Judge. 

I may say that I remember in 1957 when I came here at the time of 
the flood I traveled through all of these towns that were flooded, and 
all of them were needing help and asking for help, and I came and 
talked to Mayor Petrey, and he said “We can take care of ourselves.” 

Mr. Perrey. Well, I want to say a little on that. At that time the 
flood hadn’t hit the city of Harlan or Harlan County too bad, but it 
had hit Cumberland, and it had hit some of those cities across the 
mountain, maybe Pikeville or Hazard. And they needed help, and I 
didn’t want to get help from the Federal Government when we didn't 
need it and those other folks over there did need it. I didn’t think it 
was right to do that. 

So that is all. 

Senator Coorrer. Thank you, Judge. 

Is Mr. Smith here, the president of the Harlan Chamber of Com- 
merce ? 

Come around, Mr. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST SMITH, PRESIDENT, HARLAN, KY., 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Senator Coorrr. For the reporter, this is Mr. Ernest Smith, presi- 
dent of the Harlan Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Somaru. I don’t know exactly what you want here today, Sen- 
ator, whether you want to hear a discussion on some of the things that 
we need to improve our area, or whether you want to listen to a lot of 
hard luck stories, about which we have had a lot of publicity in the 
past. 


PURPOSB OF HEARINGS 


Senator Coorrr. I think it is generally known in the State—it is 
known in the Congress, I know—that eastern Kentucky and Harlan 
County have been in what is called a depressed condition. We know 
about the unemployment, and we know about the need. And gener- 
ally our 64 ea is to secure from you and other witnesses your ideas 
about what legislation, what action the Federal Government could 
take toward assisting them. 
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If you have views also as to what governmental units can do, such 
as the State, that would be good testimony. But our purpose in being 
here it to get facts as a basis for legislation in the Congress. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, we all know this condition. As you say, the con- 
dition has been quite prevalent over the years. And there is no point 
in us digging into it any further here today, I think it is just a waste of 
time, because we all do know it, and we have had a lot of publicity on 
it, in fact enough publicity to kill us. 

Serator Coorrer. I say we have the facts, for example, as to the 
number in this city who are receiving surplus food from the Govern- 
ment. We have the information as to those whose unemployment 
compensation has been exhausted, and as to those who are still receiv- 
ing unemployment compensation. We have some information about 
the number of miners who are normally employed but who are now 
unemployed. Generally we know that this is a county of unemploy- 
ment, and is in what is called a depressed area. 

There might be bright facts which maybe ought to be presented 
too, I don’t know. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I don’t know much about the bright side, but I 
do know that I would like to take exception to one of the witnesses’ 
statements. Of course, I haven’t been all over the world, I have 
never been out of this country, but one witness made the statement 
that he hadn’t seen the squalid conditions throughout the world that 
he has seen here. I would like to say this, maybe he has traveled in 
foreign countries, but he hasn’t been in Detroit, Baltimore, and 
Cincinnati. I have been in those cities myself and have seen some 
of the conditions there, and I will say that a lot of them are worse 
than we are here. Of course, we are not trying to hide our unem- 
ployment problem, we have got it, it is a tough situation, and it is 
something we have got to try to lick, with the help of you fellows. 


FOOD FOR NEW FIELDS 


I would like to point this out. We have been marked as a distressed 
area, and we have a lot of unemployed, and the same thing is going 
to happen to other sections of the country as automation takes over. 
We know the cause. Mechanical progress is the cause. We don’t 
want to stand in the way of mechanical progress, it is like the black- 
smith standing in the way of the automobile, that is the way life 
goes. But we have got to look at new fields. 


LACK OF INDUSTRIAL PROSPECTS 


Now, in the past 4 years I know of only one bona fide applicant 
to establish an industry in here—instead of saying “applicant,” I 
might say “prospect”—I know of only one bona fide prospect that 
would be even interested in coming into our county. I can’t speak 
for the other sections of eastern Kentucky, but I do know that for 
the past 4 years in this county we have had one bona fide prospect, 
whereas other communities throughout the country have had plenty 
of prospects, and they work on them all the time. 

f course, we as a community try to work on these prospects too, 
but we cannot generate any interest in those prospects in this par- 
ticular county. 
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Now, why that is I don’t know. I am not here to answer that ques- 
tion. But I do know that it is a situation where we cannot interest 
other people, in fact we cannot even interest the Federal Government 
in talking about this area and putting in any type of installation 
that they put in. 

I had the experience last year of writing to some of our fellows, 
and you, Senator Cooper, and you, Congressman Siler, and Senator 
Morton, and I talked to some of our Virginia people, trying to interest 
them in having the Federal Government build a penitentiary, which 
they are going to build out in some open area in Indiana somewhere, 
I believe, I don’t know whether that is finally settled or not. 

Senator Cooper. IIlinois. 

Mr. Sairu. Illinois. But anyhow they told me that this geograph- 
ical area wasn’t the place to build it. They told us that when we can 
offer, as a penitentiary is concerned, maximum security that an open 
field cannot offer. And yet our Federal Government wasn’t interested 
in any way even in talking about putting it here. 

Now, I am not criticizing the Federal Government, but I simply 
cannot understand why they are not interested in putting it here. 
Why I don’t know. I wish I knew the answer. Maybe we could 
correct it. You will get answers from one side on one thing, and 
answers from the other on another. 

They talk about there is no way of getting in and out of here. We 
have got a way to get in and out. Of course, it is a goat trial. But 
other counties have a way of getting in. Of course, we need highways, 
we have got to have them to get in and out, but just the same, I do 
notice that our neighboring State of North Carolina, they have a 
tourist business in that State where people go over roads which are 
much more trails than ours. But we can’t get them into this county. 

And as I say, industry isn’t interested. They won’t talk to you 
about coming in, they won’t give you the second word. The Federal 
Government won't talk to you—the Federal Government is continually 
spending money putting in new installations in various places, and 
some of them, like the penitentiary—perhaps the penitentiary wouldn’t 
suit here, but the only thing about it, the Government is going to have 
a lot of people working, the Government is going to spend the money, 
and why not spend it in an area that needs it rather than one that 
doesn’t ¢ 

SECURITY IN THE HILLS 


We do have maximum security in the hills of Kentucky and West 
Virginia that the Government could very well profit by by putting 
in some of our secret industries, and so forth, in this part of the 
country. As I remember, Oak Ridge was supposed to be the world’s 
best secret, and it was put in mountains of east Tennessee. And the 
same thing could very well happen in this part of the country. 

The thing that we have to do—I am not criticizing it for being that 
way, but lots of times politics govern where those things go. 

And I would like to go on record that I think we need to set aside 
politics sometimes and give these areas that need the most, give them 
consideration. And it was stated when this area was declared a dis- 
aster area—because of the flood, and so forth—“Now, you are going 
to get first consideration.” We get first consideration for some hand- 
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outs, or something, but that is all. Whenever you are talking about 
putting business in here, no, you are not even considered. 


INDUSTRY WON’T LOCATE HERE 


And of course, getting back to industry, we called on prospects, we 
have written prospects, we know of people that are expanding, put- 
ting in new factories, and so forth, we have many tips from the 
Kentucky Chamber and the United States Chamber saying, “Now, 
work on this fellow.” And we work on those fellows and invite them 
to come in, but they won’t even bother to come to see us, they say, 
“We have decided to go somewhere else.” 

Just recently we had a big dress factory that was interested in 
expanding to probably work 200 people to start with and a maximum 
of of 500 in about 200 years. And I wrote to them and told them, “We 
have got the land, we will build you whatever you want in the way 
of a building, we have got the people, we will do anything you want.” 

And in the meantime I am informed the State government of 
Kentucky, the economic development department, and the State 
chamber of commerce, they were all helping us. And they wrote us 
a nice letter saying, “We will get in touch with you when we get ready 
to expand, we are not quite ready yet, but we are getting ready.” And 
about 2 weeks later we got a letter saying, “We have decided to build 
our factory in Aiken, S.C.” 

And that is the only chance that we ever get. They don’t tell us 
why they won’t come here. As I say, I wish we knew the answer. 
Maybe we could correct it in some way. But both industry and the 
Government are in the same position, they show us absolutely no 
interest. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO INDUSTRY 


Now, we have got the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Com- 
mission under the direction of John Whisman. We have some mighty 
men on that commission that are trying to lay out a plan to help 
eastern Kentucky. And one of the most important projects is, of 
course, the road building program. And they know that we need 
roads. Of course, at the same time I think they know that a good 
road isn’t going to bring industries in here, you could build a six-lane 
highway from here to Louisville, Ky., and you still couldn’t attract 
industry. A road isn’t going todo it. I think if possibly the Govern- 
ment could encourage industry—and they are in quite a bit of a posi- 
tion to encourage industry to be interested in this area—maybe that 
would help us an awful lot, if we could just get them interested to 
come in here. I know we have been in this position, that people have 
been afraid to come in, due to the publicity that we have had in the 
past, they have been afraid to come in here, but after they have come 
in here and met the people and got to know the people, they wouldn't 
take anything for it, they are glad they came. And we can make 
them glad they came. But to get them to come and consider industry, 
unless someone like the Government would encourage them to come in 
here and look it over and talk to us and maybe look into Representa- 
tive Siler’s program of giving them some kind of tax benefit to get in 
here—and naturally that occurs—I don’t think that we are going to get 
anywhere, we are just going to stand in one position. 
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As I say, automation is taking over, and we have no alternative to 
offer people jobs, because we can’t get industry to come in here. 

I think that is it. 

Are there any questions you would like to ask me, Senator? 

Senator Coorrr. No. laned to make a few comments, and per- 
haps I might make them now. Of course, I speak just as one person. 


LOCATION OF PRISON 


First, on the question of the prison. Under the procedures of 
the Federal Prison Agency, this is the route that it follows. It was 
some time ago recommended that a maximum security penitentiary 
be built at some point in the United States. The Director of Prisons 
appointed a committee of outstanding authorities in this field to make 
recommendations of locations, of several locations, I have forgotten 
whether it was three or five. And on the basis of that, the Director 
of Prisons would make the decision as to where it would be best to 
locate the Federal penitentiary with maximum security qualifications. 

That was done, and several locations were recommended. And 
when it came before the Senate, I noticed that in the report it was 
required that they should consider first a location in Illinois. 

I might say that on the floor of the Senate I objected to that—— 

Mr. Smirx. I remember that. 

Senator Coorrr. I said that it wasn’t proper. I urged that the 
committee be given the authority to make this decision. And yet an 
amendment was adopted on the floor of the Senate requiring that it 
be built in Illinois. And that was the situation. 

I may say that in the last 3 years, in traveling throughout Ken- 
tucky, I find that in every community they are searching for new 
industry. You know that. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cooper. And a great many industries have located in Ken- 
tucky. I would assume that private business, when deciding where to 
locate an industry, thinks first of whether or not it will make money. 
I don’t believe you can make a private industry locate in a place 
unless it thinks it can make some money. That is natural, they have 
duties to themselves, and their own regular stockholders, and I am 
sure that is the first consideration. 


HELPFUL INFORMATION 


Now, what can the Federal Government do about that? The U.S. 
Department of Commerce does keep a list of companies that desire 
to locate in new locations. And most of them are looking toward the 
South. That list is available. I have written every county judge, 
every mayor in Kentucky many times telling them that that list is 
available, and asking them to eaten it for help. 


But further, the Small Business Administration provides funds for 
industries that are located in the community already, or industries 
that want to locate in a community. 

Further, we passed an amendment to Small Business Act which 
permits communities to establish investment corporations to provide 
funds for industries that desire to locate in a particular community. 
IT would suggest that that is a possibility that ought. to be stressed. 
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ROLE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Now, what can the Federal Government do which can help to create 
conditions that are attractive to industry’? I would suggest a few 
things. In the first place, I am sure that transportation is impor- 
tant—that is, to be able to get into and out of the community. The 
Federal Government appropriates money for roads. I happen to be 
on the Public Works Committee which apportions the money which is 
allocated to the State. We do not—the Federal Government. does 
not—decide where those roads are going to be built. There is the pri- 
mary system, the secondary system, and the so-called urban system. 
In the last few years, each year we have appropriated to Kentucky 
about $8 million a year to be matched by State funds. And the State 
first decides where those roads shall be built. 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Further, in constructing the Interstate Highway System, the Fed- 
eral Government appropriates 90 percent of the money, and the State 
10 percent. Now, the locations were agreed upon by the States and 
the Federal Government. It does happen that one of those roads does 
cut through about the middle of the Kighth Congressional District, 
the road from Lexington down to the Tennessee border, a road which 
will cost $125 million. The Federal Government appropriates 90 
percent of the cost. 

DESIRABILITY OF AIRPORT 


I would say also that from information I get today that industry 
desires very much to have airport facilities where they are located. 
I think you will agree with that. 

Mr. Siru. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Businessmen now have to get in and out of the 
community quickly, particularly so, I would say, in eastern Kentucky. 
The Federal Government provides part. of the funds, the State pro- 
vides funds, and the local communities provide funds. The State it- 
self, though, first approves the location of those airports. I would 
certainly urge and suggest that in eastern Kentucky there ought to be 
two or three airports to which people could get. 

Mr. Smiru. May I say this—— 

Senator Coorrr. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Smirx. In connection with this airport, I might say I should 
have brought that up a few minutes ago. We, as a community, have 
got our airport under construction. We are doing it on a bootstring, 
so to speak. The State helped us to get the thing started, because we 
were informed that we must have something whenever we go to the 
Federal Government to get help, and the State government to get 
their part of the help, we must have something, some basis for argu- 
ment or presentation to show them that. we are interested in getting 
this airport. And we do recognize that fact. as one of the most impor- 
tant facts. And we hope that within a very short time, within 4 or 5 
years, to have a complete 5,000-foot runway here in this county so we 
can get the people in and out. And I think by next spring we will 
have a 3,000-foot runway ready for light planes, and then, of course, 
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we plan to call on the Federal and State governments to help us com- 
plete it. 
Senator Coorrr. I think that is very important, and I am glad you 
are pursuing that. 
FLOOD CONTROL 


I think it is generally admitted that water is necessary for industry. 
We have got more water in Kentucky than most States. The problem 
is having a steady flow of water, and also to have flood protection. 
It is correct that in the last few years local flood protection has been 
provided at Pineville, it has been provided at Barbourville, and just 
recently a project for the protection of Corbin has been approved. 
In 1957, after the flood, I came here, and I introduced in the Senate 
a resolution requiring the Corps of Engineers to make a survey of the 
upper Cumberland River Valley to determine whether or not reser- 
voirs could be located in this section of eastern Kentucky. Colonel 
Carlson, the district engineer was here last night, I understand, and 
I saw him today. And we provided the money for that survey and 
study which is now underway. We are hoping that the engineers will 
quickly make the report to determine if there are appropriate places 
for reservoirs in this section. 


COST OF RESERVOIRS 


I might say in that connection that the law provides that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot undertake the construction of river develop- 
ment projects, including reservoirs, unless the benefit, the cash benefit 
to be derived from that development equals the cost amortized over a 
period of 50 years. And that is one problem we in this section have 
to deal with—it is the law applicable throughout the United States. 
But I do want to tell you that now for 2 years they have been working 
on this study and survey of the upper Cumberland River Valley, and 
I am hopeful that out of that survey the engineers will recommend 
that there are reservoirs that meet that test and could be built in this 
area. 

I just wanted to mention those two things, transportation including 
roads and airports, and also flood protection, and reservoirs. 

Mr. Siru. I might add to that, we have been working with these 
engineers, we have made arrangements for them to be in here, and 
they are trying to secure a place to put water reservoirs for flood 
protection and for recreational activity, too, which means a lot to an 
area. 

ATTRACTIONS FOR TOURISTS 


Senator Coorer. Two years ago this month I remember we held a 
hearing in this courtroom at the beginning of that survey. I might 
say that last year, at a place not too far from Harlan, Middlesboro, we 
were able to get the full appropriations to develop Cumberland Na- 
tional Park. And I agree with you that with all the rugged moun- 
tain beauty we have in eastern Kentucky there isn’t any reason why 
there shouldn’t be more tourist attractions throughout this section. 

I certainly thank you. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Cooper. I see here Mr. James Ridings, president of Dis- 
trict 19, United Mine Workers. 
Would you like to testify, Mr. Ridings ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. RIDINGS, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 19, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, MIDDLESBORO, KY. 


Mr. Rivrnes. Members of the staff, I want to thank you all on be- 
half of our organization for being invited to attend this all-important 
meeting. 

As you stated, my name is James W. Ridings. I am a member of 
the international executive board and president of District 19, United 
Mine Workers of America. 


FAMILIAR WITH PROBLEM 


United Mine Workers of America is very familiar with unemploy- 
ment in most of the coal mining areas of America and centers of 
unemployment. We do not like unemployment. It retards the eco- 
nomic growth of an area, and what is more important, many of the 
men out of work are members of the United Mine Workers of mer- 
ica. Our records indicate that there are from 15,000 to 20,000 un- 
employed coal miners in district 19. Over 100,000 unemployed 
miners all over the United States are loking for gainful employment. 
Distressed families and terrible living conditions are the result of un- 
employment. On a vast scale, something must be done to make those 
coal mining areas bustling centers of prosperity if the coal industry 
is to fulfill the responsibility expected of it in the years ahead. 


DEEP ATTACHMENT TO HOME 


At the outset of any study of unemployment in the coal fields, one 
factor must be considered. The coal miner has a deep attachment for 
his home. Times may be hard, money may be nonexistent in the min- 
ing communities, but the miner and his family are apt to remain and 
Ww ait for better days. Job opportunities must be created in the coal 
mining areas, and programs designed to disturb deep family ties will 
encounter from the outset hostility and opposition. 


REASONS FOR DEPRESSED AREA 


There are many reasons why the mining areas are depressed. 
There are some that are caused by competitive factors. Some are 
conditions over which coal has little or no control. Still others are the 
natural results of mechanization, changes in the industry. 

Here in 1940 the average production per man was 5 and 6 tons per 
day. In 1950 the average production per man per day was 6.7 tons 
per man per day. Production has increased, but the number of miners 
employed has decreased. This is the pr ice paid by the coal miners 
to enable their industry to remain in competitive position in our 
economy. 

The United Mine Workers of America do not attempt to hinder 
the mechanization program of the industry. The entire economy of 
this area is linked with coal mining. When miners are prosperous 
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the region is prosperous. If mass layoffs occur, the economy decays. 
Such an unattractive proposition does not appeal to industry seek- 
ing to expand locations. Only transfusion of outside aid, a reidenti- 
fication of the coal industry, can prevent complete economic collapse. 


COAL-BUYING POLICY OF THE TVA 


One of the major sources of irritation in the coal industry is the 
coal-buying policy of the TVA. No other factor has such a depress- 
ing effect on the coal industry as has the TVA. Remember, TVA 
is the largest single user of coal in America. Coal is purchased at a 
substandard price from mines whose men work under conditions not 
fit for human beings. 

ACTIONS TO BE TAKEN 


The coal miners and their families do not seek charity, they demand 
the jobs and the right to provide for their families. The Government 
of the United States should help these people. After all, millions 
have been spent to help other depressed areas of the world. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS EXTENDED 


Unemployment insurance should be extended to cover the entire 
period of the jobless. This should be on the basis of 75 percent of 
the average weekly wage. Federal grants should be given to the 
States to enable them to extend these programs. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AGE LOWERED 


The minimum age for social security should be lowered to permit 
older men out of work to qualify for such benefits. The inclusion of 
social security benefits at a younger age would encourage men to re- 
tire younger. Mineworkers over 60 are now eligible for pensions 
from the UMW welfare and retirement fund. 


COAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The coal research program should be established to broaden the 
coal market. A large, intensified construction program for the roads, 
highways, hospitals, and schools, with a low-interest loan program for 
smal] business and help to construct plants for industry in these areas 
are needed. 

An investigation should be conducted into the coal-buying policies 
of the TVA. The United Mine Workers of today maintain that there 
should not be or cannot be dire poverty in our Nation when the vast 
majority of Americans are enjoying the highest standards of life 


CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFORT 


Senator, I just want to say to you, as a Kentuckian and a mountain- 
eer, that this problem, it has already been ably stated that there are 
families that are here now that made great contributions to the 
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winning of every war whichever has been won or ever will be won 
in the future. Harlan County has certainly shared her burden. And 
the men that are out of work here now in particular are men that 
have spent their entire life in this coal industry. And it is certainly 
true, as Judge Smith stated a moment ago, that young men left their 
homes during the First World War that probably would have com- 
pleted school. And I certainly say that the program, the training 
program that you mentioned, certainly would be one important factor 
in relieving the situation. 

But when we get to looking into these problems of the unemploy- 
ment situation, we find in traveling around—of course, we don’t have 
all the trouble. I think of the old fellow who had lived to be 80 years 
old, and he had been in pretty good health and had never been to 
see a doctor. And the family persuaded him to go down to the doctor 
to see what was wrong with him. In that day they didn’t have check- 
ups. And when he got back they asked, “What did the doctor have 
to say about you?” 

And he said, “Well, I didn’t wait to see. I found everybody was 
much worse than I was, so I didn’t wait around to see.” 

Well, I have traveled, and I have found that lots of counties have 
unemployment. 

WE HOPE CONGRESS WILL ACT 


But I do want to say again to you and your committee that the 
United Mine Workers are grateful for the invitation to come to this 
meeting. And that is our view. And we hope that the Senate and 
the Congress will see fit to pass the unemployment insurance law and 


the social security law that we’re all proud of, so that when the time 
comes when a man loses his employment in the industry that he 
works in, that there would be something to take its place. 

T thank you. 

Senator Coorrer. Thank you. 

May I just ask you one question. 

You spoke a minute ago of the programs of vocational training for 
the people who are out of work. And I do believe that a great effort 
ought to be made through eastern Kentucky to establish more training 
centers to train men who are out of work. I would ask you, do the 
United Mine Workers of America have any program now for training 
its own unemployed miners in, say, other fields ? 

Mr. Rivrnes. Well, all the program we do have, Senator, is—I 
know you have read about our hospitals—but we don’t have them set 
up on that along that line. 

Senator Coorrr. I think that might be something worthwhile. 

_ Commenting on your TVA remarks about coal purchases, the TVA 
is the biggest single purchaser of coal in the United States. I think 
that it is estimated that this year it will purchase about 21 million tons 
of coal. And again 1 can tell you that I, along with Senator Ran- 
dolph, of West Virginia, have probed the TVA and urged better coal 
purchasing procedures and also that more be purchased from our 
depressed coal areas here in Kentucky and West Virginia. 
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HIGH FREIGHT RATES 


It seems to me that the coal operators and the United Mine Workers 
of America could form a closer organization to attack the problem 
of freight rates. I think that is one of the problems for this part of 
Kentucky, the question of competition. 

Mr. Riprnes. That is exactly right. 

Senator Coorr:. And the railroads depend upon the coal business 
a great deal up here, and it seems to me a stronger effort ought to be 
made by the United Mine Workers and by the coal operators to present 
their problem of freight rates. 

Mr. Rivrnes. I don’t know of any area that has been worse damaged 
by the buying policies of the TVA than has Harlan County, due to 
the freight rates and the location. 

Senator Coorer. Members of Congress are interested in more com- 
petitive freight rates. But it is only the companies and the people 
who deal with them who have all the essential facts. And I know 
they pressed it from time to time, but it seems to me that even a 
stronger effort ought to be made in these coal producing areas to get a 
more just freight rate, truly competitive freight rate. 

Mr. Ripres. We have been trying. I might say this, we have been 
working hand in glove with the industries to go along on that program. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF POWERPLANTS 


Senator Cooper. The second point you mentioned was the develop- 
ment in the last few years of the increasing use of coal by the utilities. 
The great demand for power in the United States is a demand for more 


and more coal. And while the coal used in some sections has dimin- 
ished, the coal use in utilities has increased. There are great power 
companies which serve eastern Kentucky. I think that the coal in- 
dustry should make a tremendous effort with those power companies 
to establish some plants right in the coal section. You can either 
transfer the coal out to some powerplant, or, it seems to me, if you 
have some big powerplant here, they could transfer the electricity out. 
I think that is something that ought to be done. 

I am glad you are here. 

I see we have some important witnesses. I see there are some from 
Harlan County. There is the Honorable H. Nick Johnson, and Mr. 
Cloyd McDowell, secretary of the Harlan Cooperators Association, 
and Mr. Van Curon, editor of the Harlan Daily Enterprise. And 
there may be others; I have invited several others to testify. If there 
are any others that desire to testify, I certainly want to hear you. 

I also want to say that we have with us Mr. John D. Whisman, the 
executive director of the East Kentucky Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, Frankfort, Ky. 

I might say that I don’t know of any group that has worked more 
consistently and harder to develop plans, both comprehensive and 
short-range plans, looking forward to the development of eastern 
Kentucky. And I know the time and work they have spent on this. 
And I think his testimony will not only be very helpful to the com- 
mittee, but it will be helpful to local residents, yes, it will give an idea 
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as to what can be done locally. So Iam very hopeful that all of you 
will be present to hear him, 

I will say to you that we will start these hearings again promptly 
at 1:30, and we will proceed right along and complete the hearings 
just as soon as everybody who wants to testify has had an opportunity 
to testify. 

And I want to hear everyone here who feels he has got anything to 
advance—I don’t care whether you are an official or whether you rep- 
resent some organization or if you are a private citizen here, or what- 
ever you are. If you have got some ideas, we want to hear them. 
And you are welcome to be heard. 

So, it now being 2 minutes to 12, I will adjourn this hearing until 
1:30 promptly. 

(Whereupon, at 11:58 a.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
1:30 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Coorer. Mr. Cloyd McDowell. 


STATEMENT OF CLOYD D. McDOWELL, PRESIDENT, HARLAN 
COUNTY COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, HARLAN, KY. 


Senator Cooper. Would you give your name and position to the 
reporter ¢ 

Mr. McDowetu. My name is Cloyd D. McDowell. I am president 
of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association. 

Shall I read my statement ? 

Senator Coorrer. Just any way you would like to present it. 

Mr. McDowett. The Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association 
is a trade organization of bituminous coal mineowners and operators 
whose members produce and ship approximately 75 percent of all the 
commercial coal now being mined in Harlan County and who also 
own and operate mines in Bell County. 


DUTIES OF ASSOCIATION 


The association was organized in 1916 and since that time has been 
active in carrying out the following duties: The collection of statistics 
and the compilation of reports pertaining to the mining and shipping 
of coal from the general area; the establishment and promotion of 
good labor relations between the coal industry and its employees; the 
gathering and disseminating of information pertaining to the coal 
industry to its members; representing the membership in matters per- 
taining to legislation, both State and National; providing legal advice 
and counsel through its attorney; maintaining a department of safety 
for the purpose of promoting and encouraging the practice of safety in 
the coal industry and setting safety standards in compliance with 
State and Federal laws. The association maintains a traffic depart- 
ment in Louisville, Ky., for the purpose of securing equitable freight 
rates and rate adjustments on coal transported to the markets. The 
association is a member of certain national, regional, and State organi- 
zations; namely, the National Coal Association, the Southern Coal 
Producers’ Association, and the Kentucky Coal Association; each of 
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which proposes to affect the general welfare of the coal industry in 
the sphere of its influence. The foregoing is for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the fact that the coal industry has made and is continuing 
to make every effort to promote the general welfare of the area by 
improving the economic condition of the coal industry by every means 
at its command. 

COAL INDUSTRY INVESTMENTS 


Locally, the coal industry has invested many millions of dollars in 
coal properties and has invested additional millions in modern mining 
equipment and is realizing less and less return on these investments. 
Recently the operators have spent several million dollars in addition 
to other investments to purchase and install coal washing plants in 
order to meet competition from other fuels as well as from other coal 
producing areas. There are now 10 plants in the country representing 
an investment of over $6 million. It is our opinion that the additional 
expenditure of money for the production and preparation of coal will 
not materially change the competitive position of coal with regard 
to gas and oil. We believe that only the Federal Government by reg- 
ulation can materially change the competitive relationship of these 


fuels. 


PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


The Harlan coalfield was opened in 1911 with the production of 
25,841 tons of coal which was shipped to statewide lie, During 
the past 48 years over 450 million tons of coal have been produced and 
shipped to all parts of this country and to foreign markets, Produc- 
tion reached 14,500,000 tons in the year 1928 with 72 rail mines in 
operation at this time. In 1931 production had dropped to about 9 
million tons and continued downward during the depression years. 
The first year of World War IT saw the largest tonnage produced in 
1942 which amounted to 14,740,796 tons. Production has declined 
steadily since that time with an even more rapid production in the 
rumber of employees engaged in mining. The basic economy has been 
and of necessity must continue to be tied directly to the coal industry 
because of the remoteness of the area from large centers of population; 
the lack of water transportation and the lack of other natural resources. 
All factors combine to make Harlan a one-industry area. However, 
these facts did not prove a handicap in the early development of 
Harlan County due to the exceptional high quality of coal deposits 
found in the area, the industriousness of the people and the willingness 
of local capital to invest in the coal industry. It was only when the 
competitive fuels, such as oil and gas, became abundant that the coal 
industry began to lose ground. During the past two decades the 
Harlan field has seen changes develop which have directly affected 
its ability to maintain full employment for those engaged in mining. 
This field was unionized in 1941 and thereby was forced to accept a 
wage contract which, over the years, has increased the cost of producing 
coal without the benefit of compensating price increases. In addition, 
fringe benefits, such as welfare payments, which were provided by 
the contract negotiated under Federal mediation in 1946, today amount 
to 40 cents per ton on all coal produced for use or sale. The following 
table shows the amount of welfare payments made by the coal industry 
of Harlan County during the past 10 years. 
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WELFARE BENEFITS PAID 


Then we have a table, and I will just read the total. For the total 
10-year period the mines of Harlan County paid $30,207,483.90 in 
welfare payments. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Statement showing welfare payments made to United Mine Workers of America 
during past 10 years 


Harlan Welfare 
County payment by Amount of 
production UMWA welfare paid 
contract 
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Mr. McDowett. The enormous sum invested in welfare payments, 
if invested in local business, would mean the difference between an 
expanding coal industry and that now existing. It should also be 
pointed out that an industrywide scale is unfair to those areas hav- 
ing thin seams of coal and unfavorable natural conditions. Thus, 
coal production in this area under these conditions must compete for 
markets with that produced at much less cost due to better conditions. 

The removal of the incentive loading rate by contract in 1946 has 
been responsible for closing a number of mines in this area. The 
present wage scale provides that the worker receive in addition to his 
tonnage rate the flat amount of $14.25 per day, which had started out 
as a flat $1.85 per day in 1946. The lack of piecework rate has, there- 
fore, forced the coal industry to mechanize in an attempt to close the 
gap between cost and realization. While mechanization has not 
been successful locally it has thrown a great number of mine workers 
out of jobs. Because of thin seams and other natural conditions 
mechanization has not been as profitable in this field as it has been in 
others. The unrealistic wage scales, the competition of other fuels, 
and the general neglect by the Federal Government of the welfare of 
this basic industry is chiefly responsible for the serious condition now 
faced by the industry. 

LOSS OF JOBS 


See Dawe are less than 5,000 men engaged in the production of 


coal in Harlan County. Last year there were 6,178, and 5 years ago, 

8,700. In 1948 there were 12,500 miners working in the 52 rail mines 

of Harlan. County; and, during the year they produced 10 million tons 

of coal. The production of coal in 1953 had dropped to 9 million tons 

and in 1958, 7,500,000 tons; and we estimate that there will be less 

than 6 million tons of coal produced this year. The sharp drop in 
47557—60—pt. 53 
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production this year will be due chiefly to a prolonged strike of the 
commercial mines and the closing of the United States Steel mine be- 
cause of the steel strike. However, during the past 5 years 18 large 
commercial mines have closed, leaving only 21 now operating at great- 
ly reduced running time. 


NATIONAL FUELS POLICY 


There is a tremendous reserve of the highest quality metallurgical 
and domestic coal to be found in Harlan County. It is estimated that 
there is over 2 billion tons of coal in seams ranging from 28 inches to 
52 inches in thickness. This reserve consists of about 1 billion tons 
of the best grade coking coal and a billion tons of the best domestic 
coal in the United States. Thus, based on an annual production of 
10 million tons, which is considered a minimum necessary to maintain 
a fairly healthy economy for the county, this could mean that there 
is enough coal left underground to provide work for the next 200 
years. Suffice to say this Nation cannot afford to lose its reserve of 
coal by allowing the mines to close and forcing the experienced em- 

loyees to accept jobs at lesser skills in other industries. Should the 
Tinited States abandon its reliance upon coal as the principal source 
of energy and depend on the importation of residual fuel oil and nat- 
ural gas from Canada and Mexico as its chief supply of fuel such 
action would be in utter disregard of the safety and welfare of this 
Nation. Only recently it was reported that the Soviet Union in- 
tended to base its long-term fuel requirements upon coal. It would 
seem, therefore, that in order for this country to be equally prepared 
to win the cold war it must adopt a fuel policy in which coal will be 
given its proper place in the fuel economy. 


EFFECT OF RESIDUAL OIL IMPORTATION 


The prosperity of the coal industry in Harlan County is closely 
related to that of the Nation and it necessarily follows that what af- 
fects the economy of coal in the rest of the Nation has the same effect 
on the local industry. For example, when this country allowed 
residual oil to be imported on the east coast in quantities far in excess 
of actual need it immediately cut the local production even though 
there was very little coal shipped from Harlan to the east coast. This 
was due primarily to the fact that coal produced in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia was forced to seek markets in the Midwest, which are 
traditionally supplied with coal from this area. Reducing the import 
of residual oil would give a tremendous boost to the local economy 
since it has replaced over 40 million tons of coal in east coast markets. 
The Federal Government can do this immediately through existing 
regulations. However, we have been informed that the Secretary 
of the Interior plans to do the opposite and allow even more residual 
oil to enter this country. If so, this may be the death blow to the 
coal industry. 

COAL BUYING POLICY OF TVA 


Another agency of the Federal Government has been very detri- 
mental to the coal industry during the recent years; namely, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. This agency, with its tremendous buying 
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power, has driven down the price of utility coal to its lowest level in 
history. These low prices not only apply to coal shipped to TVA 
plants but also affects all such coal sold on the utility market. TVA 
is now buying 18 million tons of coal annually. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances this would mean prosperity to all the surrounding coal 
fields; east Tennessee, southeastern Kentucky and southwest Vir- 
ginia. However, we find the opposite to be true because of the highly 
unethical buying practices of TVA and many other advantages taken 
by this agency of the coal industry. It is our opinion that TVA should 
be famed to buy coal on a plant-to-plant basis; thus removing the 
tremendous advantage given it in using monopolistic methods of pur- 
chasing coal. In other words, it is our belief that TVA plants should 
buy in competition with each other just as TVA insists that their own 
purchases should be based on competitive prices. 
There are many other ways in which the Federal, State, and local 
overnments could be of great assistance to the coal industry and thus, 
in turn, alleviate the problem of unemployment throughout the coal 
fields. Following is a list of such suggestions which we believe to be 
practical : 
SUGGESTION BY OUR ASSOCIATION 


1. The Federal Government can and should equalize the depletion 
allowance tax between the oil, gas, and coal industry at a level that 
would allow coal to compete for domestic markets. The State and 
local governments could be of tremendous service by granting certain 
tax concessions during these times of depression. 

2. The Federal and State Governments should see that a compre- 
hensive research and development program be inaugurated to find 
more and better uses of coal. Such legislation was recently passed 
by Congress, but was vetoed by the President. This program should 
be given the immediate attention of Congress at its next session. 

3. An effort should be made to locate coal related industry in and 
near the coalfields. Such plants as coke ovens, briquetting plants, 
cement plants, brick and tile plants, all using cheap grades of coal, 
would substantially improve the price of such coal by making it into 
a higher priced product. Of course, other advantages would include 
savings in transportation costs and the employment of those now 
without work. 

4. The Federal and State Governments should cooperate in setting 
up trade schools whereby employees would be trained in the much- 
needed skills required in mechanized mining. There is now a shortage 
of skilled electrical repairmen for the purpose of installing and operat- 
ing new mining equipment. 

5. All related industry, such as railroads, utility plants, and others, 
should work closer together with the coal industry to help increase 
the production and use of coal. Such activities might include adver- 
tising campaigns, industrial studies in the coalfields, geological sur- 
veys, and so forth. 

6. The dumping of natural gas as boiler fuel must be stopped imme- 
diately. This reckless waste of the natural resources of this country 
is contrary to the best interest of this Nation, and if allowed to con- 
tinue will not only further depress the coal industry, but will cost 
untold millions by such wasteful uses. 
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7. There should be immediate attention given to the formulation 
of a national fuels policy to properly evaluate and recommend the 
proper use of all types of fuels, thus allowing the Nation the benefit 
of the inherent economies of each and the utilization of coal, gas, and 
oil as each can best serve the Nation. 


ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


There are many other recommendations that have been put forth 
by those engaged in the mining of coal. So far these recommenda- 
tions have received little or no attention. It will soon be too late to 
keep the coal industry strong enough to be effective in case of a na- 
tional emergency. Mines once closed are expensive and sometimes 
ee to be reopened. Neither can a mine be developed over- 
night. 

A responsible Government can and must find means to keep the coal 
industry healthy and growing, not only for the benefit of those now 
engaged in mining, both employer and employee, but also for the 
benefit of the Nation as a whole. In every time of national emer- 
ener the coal industry has furnished the sinews of war and in peace 

as powered the progress of industry. 

I wish to thank the chairman and members of this committee for 
the privilege of appearing before them and the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the serious problems of our economic conditions in the coal 
industry. 

Senator Coorprr. I want to thank you, Mr. McDowell, for your very 
comprehensive statement, one which deals not only with the problems 
. Harlan County coal, but actually with the coal problems in the 

ation. 

I want to ask you, from your positon as an experienced coal man, is 
it your judgment that you have here in Harlan County coal seams of 
the size and quality which, if other favorable factors were present, 
enable you to compete with other coal areas in the State and other 
States ? 

QUALITY COAL 


Mr. McDowetu. We have coal of the highest quality. Our seams 
are thin, and they do not lend themselves to mechanization, as do 
seams of greater thickness. The Clinchfield has a seam of coal from 
12 to 18 inches in thickness, and they can mine 45 tons of coal per man 
a day. If we can mine as much as 20 tons of coal per man a day we 
are doing a good job. Of course, we feel that our coal is suitable 
for a certain type of market that their coal is not, that is, the domestic 

y 


market and the byproduct and metallurgical market. 

We do feel that there is an area there that we certainly can supply 
and should supply. 

Senator Cooprr. May I ask, are your coal mines running now, your 
rail lines? 

Mr. McDowei. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. What competitive factors other than the ones you 
have mentioned enter into your coal marketing problem? Are freight 
rates a serious factor ? 
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Mr. McDowett. Freight rates have been a very great factor. I 
think they are serious to this extent, that nothing was done by our 
hauler, the L. & N. Railroad, until it began to get pretty late in the 
day. Now, Iam glad to say, the L. & N. Railroad is beginning to take 
cognizance of the fact that some of the area, such as the Harlan area, 
is suffering because of inequitable freight rates, and they are beginning 
to do something about it. 

I would say that that came about under the new administration of 
the . & N. 

EFFECT OF TVA BUYING POLICY 


Senator Cooper. You mentioned several problems that I would say 
are a part of the national coal policy which would of course affect your 
coal markets here in Harlan County. What specific recommendations 
do you have regarding the coal purchasing policies of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority? Iam interested in that. I know, as you have said, 
that the TVA is the largest coal purchaser in the United States, and it 
will probably be purchasing more and more coal—it will be. Now, as 
I said a while ago, I have written many letters to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for explanation of their coal purchasing policies and I am 
interested in this subject. 

Senator Randolph and I, when we had hearings in the Senate on 
the TVA bill, questioned the Tennessee Valley Authority on its coal 
purchasing policy, we asked them to answer questions which had been 
raised about the unfairness of their policy, and all that went into the 
record. They always come back with a long answer, and I don’t know 
how applicable it is to your particular problem. What specific recom- 
mendations, if any, do you make on that? 

Mr. McDowe tz. Senator, I would have to answer that on a general 
basis. Of course, the accusation which I have made has been reported 
to me pretty much on a secondhand basis. But I do know this, from 
dealing with other utility plants, that they have more of a concern in 
building up a supplier whose business will prosper over a period of 
years, rather than taking a coldblooded approach and saying, “We 
will give you a certain amount for your coal, no matter what your 
other problems are, the only thing we are interested in is a low price 
on this coal. Now, if you don’t want to supply it, mine A over here 
will supply it for us.” 

aying one area against the other, the price of that type of coal 


By p 
has Seen decreased through the years until it is now as low as it can 
possibly go, it seems to me. 
f course, you know that the type of coal that they buy is the 
carbon and the nut slack, the sizes that are hard to move in the market. 
We peemnes a premium grade of domestic coal. There is a certain 


residue left over after that coal is made. Unless we can move that 
somewhere we either have to pile it up on the ground or take a distress 
price for it. And it seems to me, and I am sure it does to all the pro- 
ducing areas, that in order to help the coal industry and to provide 
a steady supply of coal over the years, that some arrangement could 
- worked out whereby that could be done. What it is I wouldn’t 
now. 
_ Another hing that has been reported to me is their testing prac- 
tices. They will test a car of coal coming into their plant aaa make 
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a certain analysis, and you have to accept their analysis, if you have 
a man there testing side by side your test doesn’t amount to a hill of 
beans, because they take theirs and say, “We are sorry, we can’t take 
ours. 
7 Another thing, if a plant gets in trouble and ships $10,000 worth of 
coal to the TVA, just as soon as that order is filled here comes a group 
from the TVA to check your books and check your mine and every- 
thing about it to see whether you have complied with the wage-and- 
hour law, the safety standards, and every other thing you can think of. 

Senator Coorrr. In other words, if you exceed the $10,000 lot. 

Mr. McDowe tt. Yes. 

A lot of times it has been reported that a producer may take an order 
for $9,900, and by using some tricks of the trade, why he will be paid 
over $10,000, making him liable for that harassment and investigation. 

Those are the things that the coal industry has complained about. 

I might say that this field ships very little coal to TVA because 
of those practices that they don’t want to become involved with. The 
only coal that has been shipped there has been the really distress coal 
that they couldn’t get rid of anyplace else. 

Senator Cooper. Where do you get that coal down there? 

Mr. McDowe tt. It is shipped to Hearne, and at Hearne it is either 
barged to the Kingston plant at the cost of about 40 cents a ton, or 
there is a switching charge on the Southern there and another con- 
nection through Knoxville, and so our rate to the Kingston plant is 
about $1.20 or $1.24 a ton. 

Senator Cooper. And that is a factor too? 

7 Mr. McDowett. That is a factor, because their bids include de- 
ivery. 
LOCATION OF POWERPLANTS 


Senator Coorrr. I know you are familiar with the fact that in this 
expansion program it is probable that several steamplants will be built 
in the Tennessee Valley area. And one has been proposed, or rather 
located over in western Kentucky. That has now been brought into 
court. But my judgment is that in the next 5 years there will be built 
three to five steamplants. I have urged already that the TVA locate 
a plant over in this section—I don’t mean necessarily here in Harlan 
County, but I mean in eastern Kentucky, in an area where they are 
authorized to locate it under the law, along the line of eastern Ken- 
tucky and eastern Tennessee, so that it could take advantage of the 
conl of eastern Kentucky. 

Would that be of any value? 

Mr. McDowett. I think it would. Of course, it would do away 
with our transportation cost, and you get a better realization from 
TVA for your coal. And it would also provide a market for the type 
of coal that is hard to move now, and that is the fine coal. 

There ought to be some adjustment made whereby the operator 
would get at least his cost of production from the coal that he sells 
to the TVA. 

Senator Cooper. I can assure you that to the extent I can do any- 
thing, I will. mr 

Mr. McDowztt. I do know that you have done quite a bit in regard 
to it. 
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Senator Cooper. I know that whatever happens on this first plant, it 
will be only fair that the second plant be located in the eastern area, 
I would assume it would be along the line between Tennessee and 
Kentucky, so that it would be available for coal from this section. 

Now, the other point you have raised ——— a national coal 
program, a national fuels policy, has been proposed by the National 
Coal Association and the Southern Coa] Association, and of course 
by our local associations. And they are matters which in part are 
matters for legislation and in part matters for executive decision. I 
must say that I am familiar with them. We have dealt with them. 

I appreciate your position, Mr. McDowell, and I can say this to 
you, that all of us who represent these coal States support you. 

Mr. McDowE t. I certainly appreciate it. 

Senator Cooper. You are up against great competition from the gas 
and oil sections; you know that. 

Mr. McDowe tt. I know it. I know it is quite a problem. And we 
certainly appreciate what you have done for the coal people. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you. 

Mr. McDowe tt. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Johnson, are you ready to testify ? 

Mr. Jounson. C. Lin White’s testimony should be heard prior to 
mine, Senator. 

Senator Coorrr. C. Lin White. 


STATEMENT OF C. LIN WHITE, MINISTER, HARLAN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, HARLAN, KY. 


Mr. Wurtre. I am C. Lin White, minister of the Harlan Christian 
Church, past president of the Harlan County Council of Social Agen- 
cies, beet a member of other related organizations interested in our 

e. 
i 5 been in Harlan 14 years, and my interest has been general. 
And what I have to say under the heading of four subjects will be 
possibly philosophic in some degree, of necessity. 

The peculiar unemployment problems of this area are Patea 
mainly to the existence of one major industry, the mining of coal to 
be shipped elsewhere to produce British thermal units (B. t.u.’s) in 
manufacturing largely. The natural competition in the industry, re- 
flected in transportation costs, marketing, and original production 
figures, together with consideration as to methods of production, 
whether by manpower or by machine, the ability of a worker to pro- 
duce, whatever method is used, are elements that must be of major 
consideration basically when facing unemployment generally. 


AREA PROBLEMS SHOULD BE APPROACHED 


Whatever agency, whether the Federal Government, State, or local 
agencies, gives serious consideration to relieving unemployment, cer- 
tainly area problems should be basically approached and provide the 
motivation for eventual solution. That is to say, one general overall 
pump priming by any or all interested agencies will prove only tem- 
porary relief, but must be related to all the facts on a long-term 
approach. 
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Parenthetically—and this is not in my notes—I would like to sug- 
gest that this is pretty much the crux of what I want to say under 
these four headings, the long-term approach. 


NEED FOR LONG-RANGE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


I should like to mention some needs and offer suggestions other 
than those needs that are primarily commercial or industrial, which 
I feel are related to unemployment now, and will be in the future, 
increasingly. 

(1) The raising of the standard of education and culture by pro- 
viding, through the ublic schools and other educational institutions 
and by groups or individuals, attractive methods of learning for not 
only school-age people but also for adults. 

Too many of our people, by reason of their lack of general edu- 
cation, to say nothing of the large number who are not literate, cannot 
and will not be able to adjust to the demands of our modern pro- 
duction methods. Unless a worker can adjust to different circum- 
stances, he will neither be stable nor productive and will automatically 
rule himself out of the labor market. A long-range basic education 
program administered by well-trained, well-paid teachers with ade- 
quate equipment is, I believe, one major factor that must be embraced 
immediately. To implement this need, certainly various departments 
of the Federal, State, and local government can cooperatively act 
under existing legislation. If not, provisions by law should be made 
to this end. 


ADEQUATE TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


(2) Adequate transportation and communication facility will de- 
crease unemployment by attracting the most interested persons to a 
givenarea. I am firmly convinced that the tourist’s dollar can supply 
major income for southeastern Kentucky and serve not only as an 
immediate “industrial blood-transfusion” but as a growing source of 
incogge. If the old saying is true, “Make a better mousetrap and the 
world will make a path to your door” why not make a better and 
attractive pathway—and certainly more mousetraps will be sold. 
Our Federal and State highway programs, if focused on eastern 
Kentucky and accelerated by apparent needs, can bring this area into 
favorable competition not only for the tourist’s dollar but small 
industry as well. The development of aircraft landing facilities 
throughout the area certainly in our air age will contribute to present 
and future needs for industrial development and expansion. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


(3) Judging from reliable sources, such as departments of the 
Federal Government doing research in chemurgy; which term is being 
used for chemistry in industry and research, as well as private research 
institutes and universities, the future of the coal industry must be 
diversified and that not only the production of British thermal units 
(B.t.u.’s) will come from the mining of coal, but also, and to a greater 
extent, the production of more than 100 derivatives useable in our ex- 
panding economy. This suggests to a layman, not only the oppor- 
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tunity of the Federal Government, but also the necessity, for the 
Federal Government to erect a pilot plant in this area to seriously 
explore the diversified use of a natural element so abundant as coal. 
Could it be that in the mountains of eastern Kentucky, we have as 
yet undiscovered in chemurgy, “acres of diamonds”? With modern 
research and techniques based on sound theory I believe immediate 
Federal action seeking facts, unafraid of the status quo, could help 
not only the unemployment problem, but could create a number of 
related industries directly connected with the production of coal, 
other than industries that use coal as a power source by the masterful 
method of heat generation. The United States is lagging behind in 
many scientific fields. It is not beyond possibility that with our 
abundant supply of coal as a laboratory of research, we could dis- 
cover the hid en powers that will help us in industry, science, and 


education, to forge ahead in the quest for better living standards. 


VOICE OF THE MAJORITY 


(4) Finally, our democratic process, whether considering unem- 
ployment, employment, wages or contracts, must I believe, give con- 
‘ sideration not to the desires and judgment of the few, but to the de- 
sires and judgment of the majority. It is upon this basis we elect 
our Federal, State, and local leaders; isn’t it inconsistent to stifle this 
basic tenet of our democracy in labor-management negotiations? To 
encourage the majority to learn the facts, to speak as the majority 
and to be heard as the majority unintimidated, by either labor lead- 
ers or management, is to recreate a healthy atmosphere for the just 
solution of many problems. This, I believe is a step that should be 
taken immediately, within the framework of our laws, to act upon 
the basis of the decision of the majority in any relationship, with 
full support of the administration of the laws of the land. 


SUMMARY 


In summation, I offer this thesis for (1) education and cultural 
development at the grassroots. (2) Adequate transportation and 
communication facility for southeastern Kentucky to attract the tour- 
ist’s dollar and industry. (3) The Federal Government sponsorship 
of a long-term pilot plant in this area, where coal is abundant, for 
research and development of the many known needed byproducts of 
coal. (4) The encouragement of, and the insistence under our demo- 
cratic processes that the voice of the majority be the final norm for 
decision, and not the voice of a few. 

Parenthetically, I may say that some of us just came from a meet- 
ing downtown. A man in education—and I should imagine from 
the introduction that he was given that he is qualified to speak— 
certainly pressed home the need for the first point that I have given 
for my thesis, and that is education. 

Senator Coorrr. Dr. White, I want to thank you for your state- 
ment. And I think it is a very helpful statement. In a unique way 
you have touched upon some long-range efforts that must be made. 

Is there anyone else here from Harlan, Ky., that desires to testify? 

Will you come around ? 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID M. GREELEY, M.D., CHIEF, CLINICAL 
SERVICES, HARLAN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, HARLAN, KY. 


Senator Coorer. Would you give your name and position, please? 

Dr. Greetey. David Greeley, the chief of clinical services, Harlan 
Memorial Hospital, in Harlan. 

I am speaking as an individual, and I am prompted to speak be- 
cause, although I have only been in the community a little over 4 
years, I have been intimately associated with a large segment of the 
people in the community, and I think that perhaps my slant might 
be a little different than people who have spent all their lives here. 

I would like to say first that I certainly second many of the things 
that Mr. McDowell said, and a lot of the things I am going to say 
are perhaps an extension of what the Reverend White said. 


TWO PROBLEMS 


As I see it, there are two problems: One, the acute problem, which 
we have been hearing so much about, of people who don’t have enough 
to eat and people who don’t have enough clothes and can’t go to school, 
and so forth. 

CREATION OF JOBS 


I would hope that rather than solve this problem by handouts and 
a dole that your committee, sir, could find ways for giving people 
jobs. They don’t want a dole. I think it would be a wonderful 
investment, not only for the present but also for the future, if jobs 
could be found, for these people truly want to work, and they can 


work. 

I am reminded of the CCC camps of a generation or more ago. A 
great deal of good could be accomplished by giving jobs to a large 
number of people in flood control, in dams, in planting trees, in build- 
ing the roads, and other things like that. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Another factor in connection with the immediate acute problem 
has been mentioned several times, and this is the problem of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

I don’t suppose there is a day goes by but what several members of 
our medical staff aren’t asked to examine people for physical disability. 

And almost 100 percent their statement reads: “Disabled for coal 
mining, but not for many other types of work.” 

But by nature of the economic and job situation in the county, there 
is nothing else that these people can do, although they are able to do 
many other things, there are not proper facilities for retraining in a 
variety of jobs. 

Now, they might have to work in sheltered workshops, they might 
have to have home-bound programs, but there is a large field here in 
vocational rehabilitation. 

Also I think that, almost since this part of the country was first 
colonized, if you want to call it that, this has been a community of 
outward migration. 
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People have always been leaving eastern Kentucky for one reason 
or another, and during an acute problem such as we have now, this 
tendency is accelerated. 

HELP PEOPLE MOVE 


It would be very fine if people could be helped to move elsewhere, 
those who want to. I hope that not many of them want to go, because 
this is a marvelous part of the world, and as the long-term problems 
are solved, there won’t be any excuse for them to move. But they have 
immense difficulty in going other places and adjusting to an urban 
way of life, and this creates problems in itself. 


RELUCTANCE TO RISK CAPITAL 


I have noticed too that there seems to be a reluctance for people in 
eastern Kentucky to risk venture capital, because of the inherent 
economic problems. There is a lot of money here, there are a lot of 
people who I am sure would be willing to put their money into some 
worthwhile activity, but they don’t want to take the risk. This may 
be a fault of our present society, that we are all concerned with the 
problem of security that, if we can’t be sure that our capital is going 
to be secure, we won't risk it. 


INSURANCE OF CAPITAL 


Perhaps there would be some way of insuring capital for risk pur- 
poses, so that many people would be prompted to put their money into 
one activity or another. 

CHRONIC PROBLEM 


Now, the chronic problem. And I think the Reverend White han- 
dled this much better than probably I am going to. 

From the long-range point of view, we must consider the resources 
of eastern Kentucky. We know the coal, and we know the land and 
the water. But I think the most important resource of eastern Ken- 
tucky is its people. And this is true of any area, really, if you don’t 
have the right kind of people, you are not going to get very far. 

The people in eastern Kentucky are wonderful people. I have never 
met finer anywhere. But as the Reverend White said, education is a 
crying need. There is a teacher shortage all over the United States, 
It is probably worse in eastern Kentucky, and it is going to be worse 
than any other part of the country. 

We keep hearing that Kentucky is last in this and that and the 
other thing. I would hope that Kentucky wouldn’t have to be last 
in education. 

NEW MODES OF EDUCATION 


Why can’t we be given an opportunity to experiment with some of 
the new modes of education? And I am thinking particularly of 
closed-circuit television education, which would be a great boon to this 
part of the country. 

Now, in addition to the people being the finest resource of this area, 
there is fine leadership in this area. You can’t get anywhere without 
leadership. This is shown by the activities of the eastern Kentucky 
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regional planning commission. I have to hand it to our new Senator 
as being an example of the kind of leadership we need, and, of course, 
Reverend White represents this, too. 

There is a tremendous need for more leadership. It is here; it is 
hidden under a bushel somewhere. If we are given an opportunity, 
it is going to develop. 

Mr. McDowell has talked a great deal about coal. All I can do is 
second his plea for research. Being in the medical profession, I am 
convinced of the wonderful potentialities of research. I was brought 
up in Madison, Wis., which at that time was a relatively small town. 
But one of the most wonderful things we did there was to establish 
the U.S. Forestry Products Laboratory, which is now known the world 
over for its tremendous contributions in this field. 

Research would act as a catalyst, as a transfusion. If there was a 
research plant with the attending experts and scientists somewhere in 
eastern Kentucky, the people in eastern Kentucky would realize that 
other people were interested in their problems. They would be 
prompted themselves to get out and do something. 


AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES 


I think there is a place for more research, research as far as the land 
is concerned. Kentucky has 50 inches of rain a year, and a lot of sun, 
and I think almost by definition everybody in Harlan County has a 

n thumb. I have never seen things grow as they grow in Harlan 
ounty. There must be things that can grow in this area. 

Now, the population of the United States is increasing somewhere 
between 1 and 2 percent a year. More food is going to be needed 
every year. Perhaps eastern Kentucky can become the strawberry 
capital or the blackberry capital or the mushroom capital or the grape 
capital, I don’t know. But if there was an agricultural research sta- 
tion here that told me that I should go and plant grapes, I would buy 
10,000 acres of land and put grapes on it, Lacey that would make 
sense. 

And again, if we could have an agricultural research station, I 
think it would give a lift to everybody. 

Now, in summary, we have the leadership, the potential leadership. 
Perhaps your committee can provide us with the priceless ingredient 
that we need to catalyze the people and their interest and energy and 
their hopes for the future. And it is my ar that this can be 
helped—nothing that I say is going to be the final answer—but that 
a great deal can be done to help the situation by developing research, 
not only in coal, not only in uses of the land, not only in education, but 
also I would suggest social research, because here in eastern Kentucky 
I have been very impressed not only by the great benefits that have 
been derived from our various social institutions, but also by the 

roblem that they raise—and I am thinking particularly of the prob- 
ems that are raised of disability insurance and compensation dis- 

ability, the problems of vocational rehabilitation, and the problem of 
unemployment insurance. These are er weapons. They do 
a great deal of good, but unless they are handled properly they can do 
a lot of harm to a person inside. 

This could be our transfusion. 

I thank you, sir, for this opportunity. 
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HUMAN EFFECT 


Senator Cooper. Dr. Greeley, I know the committee will be glad to 
read your testimony. I wanted to ask you—you are a doctor, you are 
closely associated with the hospital, and I wanted to ask zr in 
the question I ask you I consider also my good friend Dr. White— 
I would like for this record to contain something about the effect of 
unemployment and the needs of this area upon human beings. After 
all, the purpose of all this is to reach eventually this point of the effect 
of unemployment on our people. Today in this testimony I have 
heard what I expect to hear, what I hear in my own county to a lesser 
degree, I think, because fortunately we have more varied enterprises 
in my own county of Pulaski. But I have heard that there is need for 
more education, there is need for vocational retraining, there is also 
need for, perhaps there has been little said about it today, just human 
sustenance. 

What do you see that that is doing to numbers of people in this 
county and other counties through this section in terms of their sus- 
tenance, competence, ambition, all that goes into the human being? 

Dr. Greetey. I think this is one of the most important parts of this 
whole problem, what this is doing to the individual, the fact that more 
and more you see fine individuals who are accepting the inevitability 
of sitting on their —— and accepting rocking money. This is 
a tragedy, because these people don’t want to do this, they are not 
that way. And now this is being passed on to the next genera- 
tion. They see their parents and grandparents subsisting on social 
security and pensions and handouts, and their motivation for the 
future can’t help but be affected by this. And this is what I meant 
by social research. 

Senator Coorrr. I am very grateful to you, and I am glad you 
volunteered. 

Senator H. Nick Johnson, Harlan, Ky. 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. NICK JOHNSON, STATE SENATOR, 21ST 
SENATORIAL DISTRICT, HARLAN AND LESLIE COUNTIES, KY. 


Mr. Jounson. Senator Cooper and members of the Committee on 
ne Problems, my name is H. Nick Johnson, of Harlan,. 


y. 

I am testifying today as State senator of the 21st senatorial district, 
composed of Harlan and Leslie Counties. I would like to extend to 
the committee the heartiest of welcomes, and to express the apprecia- 
tion of my constitutents for your presence here today. 

The other members oe. have presented you the factual data 


and the painful description of the tragic economic plight in which we 
find ourselves. The facts, however black, become significantly tragic 
when you are reminded that they represent human lives that have 
reached an all-time low in suffering and misery through no fault of 
their own, —— a time that our Nation as a whole is enjoying the 
greatest period of peacetime prosperity in its history. : 
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NATION’S PROBLEM 


It has become apparent that we can no longer cope with this dis- 
graceful situation at a local or State level. The means at our disposal 
are pitifully inadequate. Our problem, therefore, will have to become 
our Nation’s problem. The proposition of permanent charity that we 
are now confronted with is disgraceful, at best. 

It is my belief that no one is an inherent “bum.” We are confronted 
with a choice of permanent charity, or a rehabilitation program, and 
if the moneys poured into this area to subsidize our economy, bearing 
in mind that over 18,000 of our county population are living off surplus 
food commodities. 

If this expenditure was spent in a rehabilitory direction we could 
offer our people hope for their, and future generations. It is a simple 
truth that the children that are not receiving adequate nutrition at 
this time cannot hope to take their rightful place in society and be 
self-sustaining when they become adults. We must conclude that un- 
der this arrangement that the future of this area is as black as any 
spot in the world. 


INCREASE IN DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


There are several recommendations under study at the present time 
that are meritorious, and all designed to let us return to a self-sustain- 
ing basis. I think perhaps the most immediate service that could be 
rendered by the Federal Government, in lieu of a direct subsidy on 
coal, would be to increase the depletion allowance from 10 to 20 per- 


cent. Oil and gas, two competitive fuels, enjoy the 27 percent allow- 
ance now. It would seem only fair that coal be granted the same treat- 
ment. 

To digress a minute, it is my intention to introduce into the State 
senate in the month of January a resolution so stating that this deple- 
tion allowance be added. 


SUNDRY SUGGESTIONS 


We attempted, with every means at our disposal, to have our unem- 
ployment payments extended in Kentucky. Of course, this would be 
a temporary means of relief, but any action that benefits our citizens in 
the slightest has had, and will have, my fullest support. 

Figures indicate that over two-fifths of our population are pension- 
eers, of one form or another. This means that a large part of our econ- 
omy is based on the senior citizen, the disabled citizen, or a combina- 
tion of both. In order to hold this type person in our area, we are 
going to have to provide some recreational facilities that will make 
their stay more pleasant. 

Fishing, lakes, parks, picnic areas, and facilities of this sort are 
going to have to be provided immediately or we stand a good chance 
of losing their aforementioned two-fifths of our population to other 
States and areas that provide these facilities. 

We have an abundance of coal, and a surplus of labor. Our efforts 
should be to upgrade the price of this coal, and to utilize all of the 
various byproducts that can be furnished with coal. The following 
are some of the projects that we are currently investigating. 
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I might add that this list I am going to read now, we have been 
working on with the State government, and they have done quite a bit 
of research on this. And the ones I am reading now—we had a larger 
list that I mailed to you, Senator, and the one that I am reading now 
are the ones that we have decided are economically feasible to pursue 
further. 

Some on the list that I mailed you for various reasons turned out 
not to be economically feasible, so we discarded those. 

Now, the economic situation. Eastern Kentucky has suffered drastic 
economic reversals over the past 5 years due chiefly to the depressed 
condition of its only major industry ; the mining and shipping of coal. 
Several factors have been responsible for this condition: 

The principal one being the increased competition of gas and oil 
in the domestic fuel market. Also, important is the decline in the 
use of coal as a railroad fuel; the sharp drop in export coal and the 
distressed condition, pricewise, of utility coal. However, from the 
other side of the coin, the coal industry for one reason or another 
has been unable to develop new markets and it is with this thought 
in mind that we believe a new approach to the industrial development 
of eastern Kentucky is called for. 


NEED FOR COAL-RELATED INDUSTRIES 


We believe that it is a necessary procedure to develop an industrial 
program based on the establishment of coal-related industries since 
coal is our principal basic raw product. We feel that it is necessary 
because the eastern Kentucky area is not adaptable to other types of 
industry due to its geographical location. 

Other reasons are the lack of transportation facilities; the great 
distance from markets; a lack of plant sites and the constant danger 
of floods. Therefore, any industry that could be persuaded to move 
into this area will do so because we have the raw materials available; 
such as coal, lumber, limestone or sand; that is not available at some 
other location. 

Based on this premise, therefore, the following types of plants 
could be located in the area on a basis of an economic advantage: 


ORIGINAL IDEAS 


1, Beehive coke ovens: This would require an expenditure of sev- 
eral million dollars to build the latest type of coke oven possible since 
there is a highly competitive market for coke. By coking, low-priced 
coal could be made into a higher priced product. It is estimated that 
coal now selling at $3.50 per ton would bring $7 per ton as coke—an 
example of this industry is the new Stonega coke plant. 

And, Senator, that is right across the mountain from us, and they 
have a beautiful operation, and it is very practical and they are 
making money on it. 

And along with this coke deal we have been in contact and are in 
contact with National Carbide Co., and they have stated that they 
consume 300,000 tons of coke a year. Now, they are buying that from 
five different States. And when we started out on the a business, 
everybody said that we were off our rocker. But now we have a 
company that is consuming 300,000 tons a year. And they tell us 
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that if we will come up with a continued and guaranteed production, 
they will buy that 300,000 tons off of us here at the American price, 
whatever the prevailing price is. So that would enable us to take 
the cheapest grade of coal we have and get a good market for it, and 
that would enable us to put more money to work, and would open up 
a diversification of our present market area. 

2. Light aggregate plant: The possibility of making a light aggre- 
gate from coal washer wastes should be explored. This type of plant 
is an actuality and proving very successful at the Clinghfield Coal 
Co. mine at Dante, Va. Light aggregate is used in making concrete 
blocks and structural forms and is very desirable because of its light 
weight and superior strength. 

Along that line, we have a gentleman in Pikeville who has a block 
plant at the present time, and he has stated that if we will come up 
with an adequate supply of this light aggregate—and you may have to 
correct me on that, Cloyd, are there 10 washers in the county ? 

Mr. McDowe tt. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Ten washers in the county, which can give you all 
the supply you need—with that supply, he will come here. d he 
hasn’t got a financial problem, which is certainly unique in itself, he 
will come here and put this thing in in our own county. Of course, 
that is a reality, and so we are not chasing clouds on that. 

3. Brick and tile plant: The possibility of using certain types of 
slate and clay, which is now removed from the mine as a waste product 
should be explored and if proven successful, the eastern Kentucky area 
could easily become a center for brick and tile manufacture. 

With Mr. Blankenship’s help—he is here now—we are in the process 
of getting some samples of slate dumps relative to this recommenda- 
tion here. 

You know how many slate dumps we have here. And if we could 
come up with something that could go into a brick and tile plant from 
our slate dumps, that would be a terrific thing. 

4. A road binder plant: If experiments now in progress prove that 
coal can be used to make an oil product for road construction purposes, 
then it would seem logical that such plants be located in the coal re- 
gions to save on freight. 

The town of London, Ky., recently had their streets blacked out 
with a black top that had the coal process developed by the Curtiss- 
Wright plant. That would mean in round figures about 400 tons of 
coal, more coal, that would be used a mile than what is presently being 
used. 

5. The production of oil and gas from raw coal by the use of atomic 
energy has been mentioned in the press from time to time. Should 
this prove successful, no doubt such plants would be located in the 
coal-bearing regions of the State. Every effort should be made to 
see that experiments of this nature are carried out and legislation 
recently passed by Congress should soon see such experiments in 
progress. 

o I just want to compliment you again on the work you did along 
that line. 


FAMILY TYPE CHARCOAL OVENS 


The eastern Kentucky area has an abundance of forest products and 
it is recommended that serious studies be made of the possibilities of 
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bringing in industries that would use these products. One such indus- 
try would be the making of charcoal, which could be manufactured by 
small family type ovens and distributed by some independent agency 
who would collect, grade, and bag the charcoal. 

It is our belief that a disabled miner or a disabled citizen with a 
leg or an arm off could operate one of these home-type charcoal ovens; 
and if we had a central sales agency and a collecting point, then you 
could take a fellow who is totally ineligible for employment now and 
put him in a fair income bracket. 

We are now in the process of locating a large band mill in the area, 
which would, of course, bring the furniture factories and that sort of 
thing. And you worked on that. 

The man who is going to bring the band mill in, incidentally, is 
named Cooper, but he is no relation to John Sherman Cooper. 

Senator Coorrr. I helped, though. 

Mr. Jonnson. I know you did. And we appreciate it. 


STUDY OF OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


It would be our recommendations that further studies of our natural 
resources be made by the appropriate State agencies in order to tie in 
all of the related industry which may be a possibility in this area. 
We believe that the day is past when the coal industry will be able 
to support the economy of this region ; therefore, it is extremely impor- 
tant that coal-related industries be brought into the field as soon as 
possible to take advantage of the labor supply and production capacity 
of existing mines which may be closed unless there is a sale for their 
production. 

It is my personal belief, Senator, that it is just as simple to burn a 
ton of our coal as a fuel as it would be to go out here and cut a big 
white oak and burn it as fuel, because our coal is worth so much more 
if we utilize the byproducts of it. We think that if we look at coal 
as a fuel which has slipped materially on the market, and if we ap- 
proach this thing, not as a fuel, but as a raw material from which 
we can get so much more in the form of byproducts than from heat, 
we will be on the right track. 

I realize that this has been a rather lengthy testimony. It has had 
one prevailing theme that I certainly want to impress on your minds. 
Our chief objective is, has, and will be to get our citizens out of the 
bread line and back into the pay line. 

Thank you. 

Senator Coorrr. I thank you, Senator Johnson. 

I can say that during the last 2 or 3 years I have heard from you 
often. You are continually nagging, pushing, prodding, and goad- 
ing. And you have also suggested many times original ideas and 
some of them have worked out. We thank you for it. 

I would like to ask a question which perhaps you can answer, Sen- 
ator Johnson, or any one of you from Harlan County. I ask this in 
the background of watching the development in my own county, 
Pulaski County. 

_ I start out by saying, I remember when I was first elected county 

judge in that county in 1929, 30 years ago. We didn’t have many 

roads, But I am going to refer particularly to the fact that we were 
47557—60—pt. 54 
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a one-industry city, Somerset was a railroad town, we had a railroad 
shop, which at the peak employed 800 people. Though in times of 
recession or depression it would go down 300 or 400. 

Now we have no railroad shop. But I remember in that time, in 
traveling all over my county, that with few exceptions it was a very 
poor agricultural county. The hillsides were full of gullies, and many 
fields were grown up with salt briers and sage grass. 


NEED FOR AGRICULTURE 


Now our county is in pretty good shape. I think of the fact that 
the banks reflect the savings of that county—I am not here to brag 
about Pulaski County, but I am going to draw a little deduction from 
what I have said, that our banks have about $24 million of deposits in 
them. We have no rich people in our county, it is the savings of the 
farmers chiefly. 

Our county was considered a rough, hillside county, and it is. Yet 
in these 30 years it has become a good farming county. We have 
many cattle in our county, dairy herds, and it is a diversified farming 
area. 

I know that Harlan County is a much more mountainous county 
than Pulaski County. You haven’t got as much tillable land as we 
have. But there is wealth in thesoil. It is already there. 

Now, how much effort, attention or thought has been given to the 
survey and ascertainment of tillable land in this county and the devel- 
opment of it as agricultural land? Is that a possibility ? 

Mr. Jounson. Senator, let me point out—let me make a statement 
before I answer your question. 

In 1948 we didn’t need anything, we were mining coal, everybody 
was getting along good, and that is just 11 short years ago. Now, 
from that point, 1948, we started, and we have gone right straight 
on downhill up to now. We have got county reforestation programs, 
and we have a good agricultural tie-in with the University of Ken- 
tucky. We have explored more—we set out 430,000 seedlings last 
year. 

LARGE LANDHOLDING COMPANIES 


But here is one of the problems we have that you were never con- 
fronted with in Pulaski County. You have large acreage owned here 
by a large company, such as Kentennia Land Co., which would seri- 
ously handicap us getting into an agricultural program as such. 

Actually about 2 years ago we started facing up to the reality that 
the coal market had left us and we were running out of something to 
do, and our people were getting hungry and getting unemployed, and 
we had to dosomething about it. We were in a sort of a false paradise 
for a number of years there when actually we were running down the 
drain and didn’t know it. 

Senator Coorer. You do have county agencies and all the services, 
and they do work on these agricultural programs? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, 4-H clubs and things of that kind. 

Mr. Brrrarn Merrirr. The Soil Conservation has made surveys of 
part of this area’s soil, 11,000 acres. That was 2 days ago so far. 

season Coorrr. There is a lot of tillable land in this county, isn’t 
there ¢ 
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Mr. Merrtrr. It is relatively small, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. I was talking to Dean Frank Welch, the dean of 
the College of Agriculture of the University of Kentucky, a few days 
ago and telling him about these hearings to be held up here, and he 
feels strongly that there is a lot to be done in that direction. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


Of course, I am glad to hear about the forestry program. It may 
not be generally known that it is under the agricultural program now, 
under the program of what they call the ACS or ACP 

Mr. Merrirr. ACS. 

Senator Coorrr. You have a committee in this county, don’t you? 

Mr. Merrrrr. Yes. 

Senator Coorrr. That would pay farmers for setting out trees. Of 
course, there is a seedling program which is very cheap. But there is 
still a great need for more seedlings. There is a program, of course, 
that looks like a long-term project, and in that respect discouraging, 
but that is part of the wealth of the county, too, the forests and the 
Jand. 

Mr. Merrirr. There have been 2 million trees set out in this county 
in the last 5 years since they started the program, 2 million seedlings. 

Senator Coorer. Good. 

There are a lot of Government programs that are available to peo- 
ple that I don’t really think they know anything about. 

Mr, Meretrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. It is pretty hard to convince a fellow with an empty 
stomach that he ought to set out a tree, though, isn’t it, Senator? 

Senator Coorrr. Yes, I know that. I think the point is that the 
organizations, the chambers of commerce, and the banks should initi- 
ate and encourage programs like this. You just mentioned 1948, that 
is 11 years ago, but it seems like a short time. I find the years pass 
pretty fast. Five years will be gone right away. 

Well, do we have any other witnesses here ? 

Mr. Van Curon? 

Mr. Van Coron. Senator, I must apologize for holding you up. 
There comes a time in the operation of a newspaper when the news 
editor must be there. 


STATEMENT OF S. C. VAN CURON, MANAGING EDITOR, THE HAR- 
LAN DAILY ENTERPRISE, HARLAN, KY., AND SECRETARY OF 
THE EASTERN REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Senator Coorrr. Mr. Van Curon, you may proceed. 

Mr. Van Curon. My name is S. C. Van Curon, of Harlan, Ky. I 
am managing editor of the Harlan Daily Enterprise, and secretary 
of the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commission. 

From my vantage point as managing editor of this newspaper for 
the past 18 years, I have seen the effects of revolution in the coal 
industry bring about a transformation in the economic and social life 
of this one-industry area that is almost tragic to behold in this modern 


age. 
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I have seen the population of 75,000 in 1940 dwindle to near 50,000 
today, and the most tragic ill that has befallen this area during this 
period is that the skilled and semiskilled workers with the capacity 
to learn have moved from here. 

Our bright young people go away to college and never return to 
their homeland for there is no opportunity for success in business and 
a well-rounded life in this area. 

You have heard Mr. Cloyd McDowell, president of the Harlan 
County Coal Operators Association, tell you of the ills of the coal 
industry and the decline in employment, and I will not bore you with 
repetition on this phase. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES ARE NEEDED 


But let me say right here, and say it clear so there will be no mis- 
understanding, that there is nothing wrong with Harlan County and 
eastern Kentucky that job opportunities—catch the word “opportuni- 
ties”—in this area would not cure. 

As a member of the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, I have been privileged to be a part of an exhaustive study that 
has been made of this area by learned men of almost all phases of 
the socioeconomic picture of this region. There are devoted men, 
residents of eastern Kentucky, who have served on this commission 
earnestly seeking ways and means of economic and social rehabilita- 
tion for the area. 

Practically no avenue of hope has been missed, for the commission 
has had the benefit of studies and advice of experts in almost every 


field who have been called before it to give of their knowledge and 
ability. 

Siistaaatiey, what has happened to eastern Kentucky is a condi- 
tion of economic depression over which the citizens of the area have 
had no control. The situation has been brought about by the indus- 
trial revolution in the coal industry, and by decisions made by persons 
far removed from this area. 


PROGRAM 60 


Soon there will come from the presses what the Eastern Kentucky 
Regional Planning Commission calls its “Program 60,” a detailed 
program for total development of the area. This program and its 
recommendations are the result of more than 2 years of study by the 
commission. 

This Senate committee has been furnished with a copy, which 
follows: 


PROGRAM 60 FOR EASTERN KENTUCKY 


SUMMARY 


The Wastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commission was charged, in its 
creation, with finding a way to improvement of opportunity for the people of this 
region—plagued by chronic depression and, most recently, by devastating flood- 
waters. The commission recognized the immense regional problems, and realized 
that sound development would take time; that some of its work would have to 
be long range, and that even direct action to meet immediate needs would have 
to fit into a worthwhile, long-range pattern of accomplishment. In spite of the 
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obvious difficulties of any practical solutions, it rejected the idea of impossi- 
bilities, to determine not whether, but how best, can the job be done. 

The commission has worked with many executives of government, business, 
the professions, organizations, and with citizens, to learn about eastern Ken- 
tucky’s problems and potentials from both general and specialized points of 
view; and to take stock of existing programs or forces, as well as possibilities 
for improved or new programs, which might be better focused upon regional 
development, within a total program. 

In addition to a bewildering array of problems, the commission found equally 
numerous organizations doing good work on various regional problems, even 
more were willing to help. To have attempted separate projects in cooperation 
with each of these forces, would have completely occupied the commission in 
ways already shown to be ineffective in treating the region’s basic problems, or 
its total problem complex. Without an overall program, actions for single 
solutions are soon reingulfed in surrounding problems. 

But it was obvious that the first need is for a comprehensive program, built 
around a realistic central concept, to unify and focus the work of various forces 
upon basic general problems as well as upon key problems in each of several 
eategories. Such a program would allow more interrelated action, greater con- 
centration of strength upon most severe frustrations, and a balanced judgment 
of need and potential in selecting priorities for action. Since the region’s prob- 
lems involve areas of responsibility of Federal, State, and local government, and 
public and private organizations, the second need would be for establishment of 
organizational structures in each of these areas of responsibility, to give effective 
implementation and continuing permanence to a comprehensive development 
program. 

Thus, the commission is now most concerned with establishment of the concept 
and organization for total development action. Proposal of these ambitious and 
basic—but difficult—objectives constitute the necessary and proper beginning. 
Bven so, every possible project action, large or small, must be taken to affect 
existing problems. In addition to “selling” its concept of a massive development 
program, the commission will continue to work with many agencies, communities, 
and citizens upon individual project actions. The commission will not conduct 
action projects of its own, but will give advice and assistance to the proper 
action agency involved. To make its aid more effective, the commission is com- 
piling a library of information about eastern Kentucky—a directory of infor- 
mational material and sources of advice and aid in the field of development 
techniques; and a leadership roster, to list interested ani active citizens of 
each community in the region, upon whose leadership effective development will 
depend. 

With the comments of many advisers added to its own knowledge of the 
region, the commission has composed its conclusions at this point into an outline 
of recommendations for initial action. Principal recommendations are aimed 
toward creation of a concept for a comprehensive and continuing regional devel- 
opment program, and the organizational structures needed to put it into action. 
Many other recommendations are simply exemplary, setting forth kinds of action 
which can be properly taken within such a program. Since this initial action 
outline is presented on the eve of the 1960 decade, the commission has entitled it 
“Program 60.” An outline summary follows: 

The special nature of the region and its population is described. A realistic 
solution must grow, organically, from the true nature of both problems and 
potentials, of eastern Kentucky, to allow us to do the best we can with what 
we have. 

With no desire to oversimplify an obvious complex of problems, the commis- 
sion has expressed the principal characterization of the region in the terms, 
“underdeveloped, but not underpopulated.” With its unusual terrain and unique 
social and economic history, this region has more dense population concentra- 
tions than any such extensive rural area in the Nation; while at the same 
time economic facilities, such as roads and transportation systems, utilities, 
water control systems, schools, markets, agricultural, or industrial operations 
have not been sufficiently developed to serve this region’s population or to 
allow its people to obtain employment or adequate standards of living, reason- 
ably in keeping with today’s living standards. 

In eastern Kentucky, great human need is contrasted with unrealized 
potential. 
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The region’s population will decline further, but outmigration is not a solu- 
tion—it is part of the problem of “resource depletion.” For those who leave, 
outmigration is a partial solution, and there is a need to assist people to be 
prepared to leave and to relocate. But the region will remain heavily populated, 
and development to allow even a reduced population to support itself and to 
retain more of its most productive citizens, is essential. 

Growth of the large population, and its present lack of employment is related 
to the early need for labor to take out resources, and to the economic displace- 
ment of people with some resources depleted, others now extracted by machine. 
The great population “bump” in eastern Kentucky followed development of rail- 
roads and coal and timber activity about 1900 to 1910, and continued until about 
1950, when population decline followed depletion of timber and mechanization of 
mines. Now a large unoccupied population calls the region home and has no 
place to go. Private enterprise, as a system, thus bears some responsibility 
in the creation of the present situation. It is hoped that leadership of free enter- 
prise will recognize the broad responsibility of the system, and engage in special 
developmental efforts now, and in a productive and profitable economy later. 

Many problems, involving health, employment, personal income, and living 
standards, cause low productivity and low contribution in governmental revenue 
to be contrasted with high and rising costs of welfare and education. These 
costs, borne by Kentucky and U.S. citizens, heip make such regions a problem 
of statewide and national concern. 

It is asserted that the region is definably different from other regions, and 
that a special regional program of development. is required and justified in 
terms of both the necessity to treat the human needs, and the opportunity 
to realize the region’s potential to contribute to its own and the State and Na- 
tional economies. 

A CONCEPT FOR DEVELOPMENT 


A program of total development to be effective here must be formulated to 
allow for: 

(a) Creation of certain major economic facilities, such as key roads and 
water control] facilities, required to provide the region with minimally essential 
services and to relieve the region of unbearable harassments and frustrations 
to its economy. 

(bo) Implementation of a continuing overall planning and developmental pro- 
gram for comprehensive and correlated special action in each of various fields 
of human activity. 

There is set forth a basic concept for the regional development program in 
realistic relationship to the nature of the region, and with regard for the basic 
two phases of development envisioned by the commission. 

(a) Many regional problems here are identical or similar but more intense 
than statewide, nationwide problems. These problems may be treated by exist- 
ing programs but, in many cases, require special and concentrated application. 

(b) Many other problems here are special to the region—most of these are 
expressive of the “underdeveloped but not underpopulated” characteristic. These 
problems require new and exclusively regional programs for proper treatment. 

(c) Eastern Kentucky is a part of the clearly definable underdeveloped Ap- 
palachian region, and its problems are integral parts of the multistate region’s 
problems. 

(d) The total problem of eastern Kentucky is one of the major problems af- 
fecting all of Kentucky; and, similarly, the total problem of the Appalachian 
region must be treated as a major national problem. The problem of underdevel- 
oped regions in the United States must be defined and given formal develop- 
mental treatment by Federal, State, and multistate agencies, as one of the im- 
portant categories of key regional problems, along with the problems of metro- 
politan or urban regions, rural and urban surplus labor regions, and agricultural 
regions. 

(e) The program must be comprehensive in treating all problems as one great 
problem complex, but it must also provide for specialized action on each problem. 

(f) It must attack the need for basic regional facilities by providing for a 
reexamination of the criteria by which public policy decisions are now made 
affecting the creation of such facilities, and by formulating justifiable criteria 
more realistically applied to the needs and potentials of this region, and relat- 
ing the benefits of such facilities to their effect upon overall development, now 
frustrated by their absence. 
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(g) It must involve agencies in all fields of action in continuing and coordi- 
nated, but special regionalized efforts, and provide for the necessary organiza- 
tion structures to stimulate and coordinate the various forces in the total pro- 
gram. 

(h) Overall planning must gain maximum benefit from interrelated actions 
and be soundly selective in allocating priorities for funds and resources. 

(i) The selective approach must establish priority between main projects 
and between parts of projects as well—we must treat the “worst first; best last.” 
In many cases, limited resources will require concentration on narrow objectives 
within a broad field, to use “breakthrough” actions to gain “beachhead accom- 
plishments.” 

(j) Besides special and coordinated programs of governmental agencies, suc- 
cessful development will require voluntary but aggressive cooperation in plan- 
ning and action by private business, professional, and civic interests. The pro- 
gram must be properly structured to encourage and support private efforts. 

(k) Within broad regional objectives, principal developmental actions must be 
set at area and community levels, where the interests of people are tied to per- 
sonal well-being. 

(l) The total problem involved is sociological, as well as economic, and action 
must be envisioned in terms of its ultimate effect upon people. Specific pro- 
grams must allow for greater opportunity for the developinent of human per- 
sonalities. 

(m) Specific influences and actions must aid and advise individual citizens 
and citizen groups in achieving “self-help activities; citizens must be brought 
closer to government and citizens and professionals, within and outside of gov- 
ernment, must be helped to work more closely together in mutual understand- 
ing and interests. 

(n) Every possible means must be utilized to bring basic and applied research 
as well as advanced technology, to bear in the treatment of problems. 

It must be recognized that this region is not an arid wasteland, but has certain 
resources, and holds an unrealized but realistic potential for development. 

(p) Timing for initiation of a development program for this region is excel- 
lent now, with regard to current economic and technological capabilities. Such 
a program must have a place among the ambitious State, National, and interna- 
tional developmental programs currently committing more and more reserves of 
funds and resources. 

ORGANIZATION FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Establishment of certain organizational structures, is necessary to provide a 
definite and continuing means to gain comprehensive application of effort by di- 
verse governmental and private forces which can aid eastern Kentucky’s de- 
velopment, and to gain special action by each of several of these forces. These 
organizations include: 

(a) A Federal Regional Development Agency to formalize the function of de- 
velopment in the Federal Government and to serve development efforts at com- 
munity, State, regional and multistate levels, with special consideration for each 
of several types of regions, including underdeveloped regions. The agency should 
collect information and conduct studies useful in regional development; provide 
technical aid or information on request by regional organizations, governmental 
and private; maintain a clearinghouse of information and of programs of various 
developmental or citizen-action groups around the country; and consult with 
various agencies regarding criteria, standards, techniques, and programs to for- 
mulate and encourage more realistic applications at regional levels. 

(b) An Appalachian State Development Authority to stimulate and coordi- 
nate action by each of the member States, to formulate regionwide program ac- 
tions, and to aid in implementation of interstate agreements and compacts. 

(c) New and expanded organizational structures in Kentucky State govern- 
ment to secure a broader yet more concentrated program of overall development ; 
to coordinate agencies of the Commonwealth, and other forces, more adequately 
to a “central development focus,” to relate resource utilization more directly to 
development ; to bring Kentucky citizens closer to government, and vice versa, in 
the development process ; to provide specific programs of assistance to local, area, 
or statewide citizen action groups; and to allow State government to take more 
initiative and leadership to make all developmental efforts, existing or potential, 
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more effective in Kentucky (specific organizational structures are listed in rec- 
ommendation, p. 29, Program 60 publication). 

(d) Coordinating councils for existing citizen organizations to allow local 
and statewide citizens groups and local government to aid and coordinate their 
own work to stimulate interest and take more realistic action for developmental 
objectives, in relation to a comprehensive program of development (specific coun- 
cils are listed in Program 60, p. 22). 


BASIC FACILITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT 


The creation of minimally essential basic regional economic facilities is re- 
quired as a basis for total development in this region. Successful development 
is now frustrated by intense need for certain services, which such facilities could 
make possible, and by harassing conditions which such facilities could help al- 
leviate. Planning is needed to determine possibilities and overall effect of those 
highways, airports, water control devices, and other facilities which could offset 
overpowering delimitations here. Once minimally essential facilities are identi- 
fied, the total development program should stimulate and interrelate all possible 
development actions. Within the context of this regional improvement program, 
the criteria regarding consruction of economic facilities should be reevaluated, 
and special, but realistic criteria should be applied within each such region. 
(Obviously, the regional development agencies and organizations, herein referred 
to, are required before such a recognized determination of criteria can be 
brought to bear, effectively.) 

HIGHWAYS 


The development of a regional highway system, treated as an essential eco- 
nomic facility, provides an example of principles involved in justifying min- 
imally essential regional facilities as a release to existing delimitations upon 
development. A specific regional system is proposed for priority construction 
in eastern Kentucky. This system proposes scheduling construction (on an 
accelerated but realistic timetable, to be set in planning) of a regional center 
route, a perimeter route, and of replacements for existing short bottleneck 
sections of other routes serving major areas of the region. with all construction 
planned to treat sections of each route on a ‘“‘worst first, best last,’’ basis. 

Creation of greatly needed level sites along highways is discussed in terms 
of opportunities to create them in new highway construction. Reasonable 
extra cost could be charged to the site value and sites could be developed by 
area development corporations. 

Zoning legislation and programs formulated by planning professionals par- 
ticularly in the division of planning and zoning, is urged, especially to include 
countywide zoning and adequate zoning of protective areas along all new high- 
way rights-of-way. 

Airports and air services may provide some breakthroughs to inaccessibility 
more quickly than can new highway construction. Careful planning should in- 
clude at least three regional airports among essential facilities envisioned for 
the region, and special aid plus maximum efforts through every existing process 
should be used to secure construction of such airports and establishment of at 
least a beginning, regularly scheduled, air service. 

Water development for this region is a key factor in any potential, and some 
water control facilities must be justified, and their construction accelerated, 
through their reevaluation on the basis of more realistic regional criteria and 
of their necessary part in total development. The Kentucky Department of 
Economic Development and the Division of Flood Control and Water Resources 
need the necessary planning staff to provide expert cognizance of water devel- 
opment needs of the region and to allow the State to take more effective leader- 
ship in Federal water development programs in Kentucky. 


A SUMMARY OF GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The commission calls for: 

1. Establishment of an agency for regional development in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

2. Establishment of an Appalachian States Development Authority. 

8. Broadening of the Kentucky State government program of development 
to provide better coordination and leadership of all development forces in Ken- 
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tucky; with special regional applications, and with special aids to area and 
community development and to citizen action. 

4. A review of criteria and programs of the Federal Government, especially 
those affecting construction of economic facilities, with a view to establishment 
of more effective application in various regions, such as eastern Kentucky, and 
the Appalachians. 

5. Enactment of legislation for countywide zoning and for protective area 
zoning on new highway right-of-way. 

6. Determination of Kentucky resource evaluation and development needs 
and priorities, and an accelerated Kentucky resource program in line with such 
priorities. 

7. Special programs of planning and construction for key systems of highways 
and airports in eastern Kentucky. 

8. Expansion of planning capability of the Kentucky Division of Flood Con- 
trol and Water Resources to allow it to take more aggressive leadership in 
programs of water development in Kentucky, and to relate such programs to 
total development. 

In addition, recommendations are included with separate sections concerning : 

Forestry.—The region’s badly treated forest resource has great future poten- 
tial; considerable immediate potential, if properly developed. Need is for long- 
range conservation, but both conservation and immediate commercial use de- 
pends upon a better relationship of conservation and commercial development. 
Suggestions are made for establishment of Kentucky Forestry Development 
Office and a private Eastern Kentucky Timber Products Association to work 
together to set up program for information and education, product and market 
development and research ; pilot integrated timber processing center, and means 
for numerous small tract owners to participate in cooperative timber marketing 
and forest management. 

Agriculture.—This region shares national downward employment and income 
trend, but can see at least modest reversals through area development programs 
promoting rural life development and off farm employment, and with intense 
concentration on specific products in certain areas for more economic production 
and marketing. Area programs should consider a program of home gardens and 
food preparation. 

Tourist travel—Can be major industry here but tremendous development 
required. Major State agency and statewide private group needed for profes- 
sional promotion and development program, with special regional programs 
included. 

Area and community development.—This is most important overall level of 
development activity. Citizens’ action, expressed here is key to success of 
total regional program. Effective aids and advice must be given to citizens, and 
to business and professional groups and local government. It is suggested that 
various civic, business, and professional groups set special regional committees. 
Community councils are suggested to coordinate local action. Specific projects 
are suggested as examples. 

Industrial development.—Job creation is most important regional goal. Most 
jobs must involve industrial processing. Special resource and facility planning 
and development, and native efforts, capital, and resources, plus special techni- 
eal advice and aid, must help programs for community industries and area 
development corporation to develop industrial jobs within the region, with con- 
centrated effort on any plant location opportunity or nearby opportunity. (Total 
program 60 is prerequisite to effective eventual industrial development.) 

Education.—Improvement of educational system and facilities is vital here. 
Education and business and lay leaders must work more closely for both educa- 
tional and development goals in the region. Special programs such as vocational 
training and guidance are keys here, in addition to normal problems such as 
teacher pay. 

Health and welfare.—Programs are needed to help people live better here, 
regardless of income. More doctors, nurses, social workers, and other pro- 
fessional recruitment and facility development programs needed. Low income 
medical care programs, plus information and education programs are needed to 
promote better personal health. 

Spiritual and cultural values.—The total regional program must have a strong 
spiritual basis. Religious leaders can be most effective in providing advice and 
counsel on entire programs, in communicating developmental ideas and inspira- 
tion to people, and in providing spiritual leadership. 
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THE EASTERN KENTUCKY REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION—AN INTRODUCTION 


When “history’s worst” floodwaters receded from eastern Kentucky in the 
cold February of 1957, they left behind them destruction, tragedy, and shock. 
Now, repair has taken the place of much of the destruction, and the remembrance 
of tragedy has become a part of the burden abiding character of a strong moun- 
tain people. The shock has not entirely dissipated—some people cannot sleep 
when the night is filled with rain. 

But if the vestiges of flood-wrecked damage, sadness, and fear still linger in 
eastern Kentucky, it is also true that another quality has been produced by the 
supereffort required of the area’s people in this experience. To attempt now to 
define this quality might be as presumptuous as to advance, too readily, a solu- 
tion to the problems of the Appalachian country. We had best let it demon- 
strate itself. But it is there, and it contains both enthusiasm and determination ; 
caution—and a degree of desperation. The mountain people are willing to do 
the best they can with what they have; they are willing to advance slowly, they 
are willing to be advised, they are willing to accept help—not always a mountain 
man’s characteristic—and they are willing to mix new ideas with old. Yet they 
are, above all, insistent that ‘‘something must be done.” 

Eastern Kentucky’s leaders are not talking now about simple recovery from 
flood damage. They are thinking about full development of the potentials of 
the mountain country to allow its people to earn for themselves a livelihood in 
keeping with the 20th century expectations of man in America. 

One expression of the desire for improvement influencing the entire region, 
has been the establishment of the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Com- 
mission, a statutory agency of the Commonwealth. 

Prior to the 1957 floods, there had existed various local or area volunteer de- 
velopment groups. In September 1956 the Eastern Kentucky Regional Devel- 
opment Council was formed by civic groups of the region. The purpose of the 
council was to formulate a regional program of long-range objectives, and to 
suggest appropriately related projects to community groups; and to encourage 
support for the overall program by civic, private, governmental, and business 
interests. After the flood an intensive study of the flood-created and chronic 
problems was conducted by a firm of planning consultants, under the auspices 
of the Kentucky department of economic development. A principal recommen- 
dation of the study was that a regional commission be established, with objec- 
tives similar to those of the voluntary development council, but with official 
status of an agency of State government. Under provisions of the State’s ex- 
isting regional planning law, a 200-member citizens committee was created ; pub- 
lic hearings were held concerning the proposed commission, petitions supporting 
the commission were signed by large numbers of leading citizens, and in August 
1957 the Governor appointed the nine commissioners. 

The commissioners are appointed to 6-year terms, alternated so that one com- 
missioner’s term expires each year, and two expire in each odd year. The non- 
partisan, nonpolitical commission is attached to the Department of Economic 
Development for administrative services. On June 1, 1958, an executive director 
was appointed to provide full-time activity in preparation of the commission’s 
program. 

Although the commission’s area of responsibility is not limited, it has adopted 
the following specific objectives : 

(1) Eventual creation of a master plan for the region. 

(2) Creation of a regional master development action program. 

(3) Advisory coordination between various agencies of Federal, State, and 
local government, as well as private and civic organizations, business firms, 
organizations, and private citizens. 

(4) Stimulation of new ideas and action and provision of leadership to 
encourage interest and informed citizen action and support for various 
phases of the development program. 

(5) Provision of public information on all matters related to improve- 
ments of any kind in the area. 

(6) Stimulation of individual community development and planning 
programs. 

The commission, after continual study, has reached two basie conclusions. 
The first is that no program of general development can succeed reasonably 
until certain basic regional developments are provided for—such as a regional 
system of highways and a system of water control facilities with these regional 
facilities planned to meet at least the minimum economic requirements of the 
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region. The second is that, while these major regional economic facilities are 
being developed there must be formulated and put into action, a concurrent 
comprehensive regional development program encompassing all phases of human 
endeavor. The commission here presents an initial action outline for this two- 
fold comprehensive regional development program. 

The commission has sought advice for its program in conferences with pro- 
fessionals and laymen; governmental, commercial, and private interests in the 
various action categories. The program will not be administered by the com- 
mission through its own organizational structure, but will be presented to ex- 
isting groups who may implement it in their own action at all levels. The com- 
mission will continue to seek aid and support from all sources for the program 
and for those who adopt it. The program will most certainly be changed, added 
to, and improved continually through time and experience. 

A new decade begins on January 1, 1960. The Eastern Kentucky Regional 
Planning Commission hopes that the dramatic timeliness of the beginning of the 
1960 to 1970 period—and the potential for successful use of a developmental 
program in that time—may justify the naming of this planned outline of action, 
“Program 60—For a decade of action for progress in eastern Kentucky.” 

The commission’s officially designated planning region is made up of the 
following 32 counties: 


Bell Johnson Martin 
Boyd Knott Menifee 
Breathitt Knox Morgan 
Carter Laurel Owsley 
Clay Lawrence Perry 
Elliott Lee Pike 
Estill Leslie Powell 
Floyd Letcher Rowan 
Greenup Lewis Whitley 
Harlan McCreary Wolfe 
Jackson Magoffin 


“We will sing one song * * *.” 

“Trouble Is Mine” is the title of a mountain ballad. Like many such ballads, 
this one is a song of truth for those who sing it in eastern Kentucky. And, al- 
though the claim for trouble has been well documented with surveys and studies 
and statistics, it needs no proving for most of eastern Kentucky’s people. 

It will not be the purpose of this statement to document eastern Kentucky’s 
troubles—that has been done, often and well. But how go the words of the 
song? 

“Trouble is mine, I’m blue 
But I won’t be blue always 
For the sun’s gonna shine 

In my back door someday.” 


This is the song of a man who has lived in trouble—but never stopped hoping. 
From this, may we take our theme. Living in trouble, we speak of hope. What 
we say here is intended to help you to understand our troubles, and our reasons 
for hope. 

Call them troubles, call them problems, it doesn’t matter. They stand in 
crooked complicated rows like the ridges and mountains that hem in the narrow 
winding valleys of this land. Beyond each one, there is another. They seem 
impenetrable. 

Impenetrability, is a major mountain country problem. “What east Kentucky 
needs is one good road to join us up with the rest of the country,” is said so 
often, it may as well be set to music. Such a road, in practical terms, would be 
a perfect symbol of a major breakthrough in the legendary invincibility of hill 
country problems. 

But the chorus line in this song asks, “How can such a road be built?” 

And now we sing a roundelay. ‘We know there is not enough traffic now to 
justify the new road. But our roads are so poor, the people won’t travel them. 
Without people coming into our region, we ‘have little commerce. Without com- 
merce, we have no traffic. Without traffic, we can’t justify the new road. But 
the roads we have are so * * *,” 

This, as someone said, is not just an impossibility—it’s a revolving impossi- 
bility. But does it have to be? There are two ways to fight a circular problem. 
One way is to get in the middle of it and figure your way out. The other is to 
surround it and work your way in. In either case, you have to look at all parts 
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at the same time. The brought-on word for approaching all parts of a problem 
simultaneously, is comprehensive. 

Here in oversimplified terms is the key to our problems and the basis for our 
hope. 

We need breakthroughs, such as the construction of a major road system. We 
will hope to see such breakthroughs achieved as justified parts of a planned 
comprehensive program to bring action upon all of our problems at the same 
time. If we are developing our commerce by a comprehensive set of actions— 
including a special roadbuilding program which, on the one hand, contributes to 
our commercial development and, on the other hand, is partly justified by the 
potential benefits of the total commercial development—then we have surrounded 
our problems. And if we are to surround our problems, what will we find at the 
center of them? 

Faith of our own people in ourselves must be the central focus of our success : 
We must have faith in our ability to work for ourselves, to carry major parts of 
that comprehensive action program of development which will help to justify the 
hoped for road system. Our program must provide that eastern Kentuckians may 
do all they can with what they have to work with, to justify the great measures 
of outside help which must come to east Kentucky. 


THe NATURE OF OUR PROBLEM—A BASIS FOR SOLUTION 


The best solutions to problems are those that grow directly out of the real 
nature of things involved. Our developmental action must be organic, it must 
grow from the nature of both the problems and assets of our region. We must 
understand eastern Kentucky to treat its problems. 

We are going to assert and insist that eastern Kentucky is a special region, 
with special problems and special potentials—deserving special treatment. We 
will not present here a detailed analysis of eastern Kentucky, but we will set 
forth several points in evidence of the special character of our region; of its 
special needs and of the special opportunities we see to meet these needs. 

We have chosen to characterize eastern Kentucky as an underdeveloped re- 
gion—a region where unrealized potential is yet to be developed. Chronic de- 
pression is a regional problem. But the term “depressed region” does not ex- 
press the nature of the region. 

A simple exposition of the term “underdeveloped region” actually describes 
the nature of eastern Kentucky and provides the proper basis for an organic 
development program for the region. The term is understood by most people to- 
day, and it has been used extensively in connection with the U.S. foreign aid 
program. An underdeveloped region is simply a region in which economic 
facilities, such as reads, and transportation systems, utilities, water control sys- 
tems, schools, markets, or industrial operations, have not been sufficiently de- 
veloped to serve its population, or to allow its people to provide themselves with 
gainful employment or adequate standards of living, reasonably in keeping with 
the living standards desirable or available for civilized people in today’s world. 


THIS REGION IS UNDERDEVELOPED BUT NOT UNDERPOPULATED 


Implicit in the application of the term, “underdeveloped region,” is the consid- 
eration that such a region has a significantly intense population density to 
benefit from such development and to make it useful. Eastern Kentucky meets 
this qualification to a degree that may be surprising to many. 

The average U.S. population density is 68 p@r square mile. Considering the 
total 11,250 square mile area of the 32 counties, eastern Kentucky’s population 
density is approximately 68 per square mile. But, in consideration of the fact 
that, conservatively speaking, only about a fifth of the region has sufficiently 
level grade or other conditions to be habitable, we find that the population 
density in eastern Kentucky’s habitable area is about 340 per square mile. 

There have been those who answer the plea for developmental aid for eastern 
Kentucky and similar regions, which are overpopulated and underdeveloped, by 
reaching for the prepared flag on which is inscribed the words “People must 
solve their own problems locally. with local effort.” 

Those who wave this banner so readily, are woefully unknowing about the 
problems of such regions. In the first place, many of the problems faced 
in these regions cannot be solved locally, and any realistic appraisal of the 
special nature of these problems makes this apparent. In fact many dedicated 
local efforts have been and are being made without any realistic effect upon 
some of the most basic problems involved. 
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Secondly, the so-called local problems will not stay local. The outmigration 
rate of the Appalachian region and the evidence recently collected in studies 
of Appalachian outmigrants in the industrial cities of the North, show that these 
people take many problems with them to their new homes. Thus, the problems 
of this region are quickly seen as problems of other regions and—because of the 
great numbers of people involved these problems are also of national significance. 

“But,” quickly chorus the flag wavers of this particular “do it yourself” 
school. “But—that’s the answer. There are too many pe: ple in this region 
for it to support. Let’s encourage the outmigration, let’s help them resettle 
in other places. True they will have problems in new homes but we can solve 
those problems more easily than we can solve the developmental problems of 
the underdeveloped regions.” 

Again, this is the answer of those who are unfamiliar with the situation, and 
who are not faced with the necessity for a responsible and realistic solution 
to a problem that is too big to ignore. 

Outmigration is not the solution—it is part of the problem. True, there is 
overpopulation and a part of the solution for some of the people is for them 
to move to other areas. If even this part solution is to be a good one, a special 
program is needed to assist those who want to move voluntarily, in making 
the move and in meeting some of the problems they will encounter as citizens 
of strange communities. 

The difficulty is that, in the realistic pattern of outmigration, a great portion 
of those who leave the region are those who might be most productive in the 
economy and that, by their leaving, there is a resulting increase in that part 
of the population which is less productive or is dependent upon some form of 
public welfare assistance. This is not to say that all the best people are leaving 
eastern Kentucky. But it is true that the majority of the outmigrants are the 
voung, capable people who have become educated or skilled in some productive 
field. 

It can, therefore, be seen readily that outmigration as it actually operates, is 
just another form of the depletion of resources, which has become a characteristic 
of the area in many ways. And even heavy outmigration does not sufficiently 
reduce the population to make it possible to abandon the region, or to decline the 
necessary humanitarian responsibility for its development. 

In fact, there is an ironic twist to the history of population growth resulting 
in the present overpopulation. For the great influx of population was stimulated 
by the needs of free enterprise. The basic population of eastern Kentucky was 
made up of rugged voluntary settlers who knew how and liked to make their 
own way in the mountain country. It was with the development of timber, mines, 
and railroads to serve a growing industrial America that the population 
increased so much and so rapidly. 

It was through the natural processes of the free-enterprise system that the 
coal and timber industries, operating through the competitive rules of their 
time, exploited the coal and depleted timber resources of their area; attracted 
the labor force to the area resulting in its present intense population; and 
failed to contribute to the kind of local development of their communities and 
of the area as would have been expected or required of them had they been 
located in most areas of the country. It has been the natural workings of the 
free-enterprise system which has brought about the necessity, and the possi- 
bility, for mechanization in the mines, as well as the loss of markets for eastern 
Kentucky coal, which have served as the principal causes of unemployment of 
major parts of the previously employed population. It has been the natural 
working of the free-enterprise economy which has worked further to render 
economically inoperative the marginal farmland and small farm units from 
which many eastern Kentuckians have previously wrested their livelihood. Thus 
a population, brought here by free enterprise, is now left high and dry in a region 
where enterprise suffers and falters. 

Without question, the free-enterprise system must bear a significant, although 
general, part of the responsibility for the present status of eastern Kentucky’s 
people. This is not a charge, leveled at any individuals or business enterprises. 
Rather it is a statement of fact, intended to stimulate the responsible present 
leadership of business and industry to acknowledge that the natural processes 
of free enterprise can and do create such situations as the present one facing 
eastern Kentucky; and that the leadership of free enterprise has some respon- 
sibility, and the opportunity, to engage in the proper solutions of the problems 
of such regions. Certainly the businesslike approaches, of which businessmen 
alone are entirely capable, must influence and color the approaches to business- 
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like development of our underdeveloped regions for the purpose of making them 
productive parts, of our total economy. It is a most hopeful sign that more 
and more business leaders are demonstrating their interest in helping this region 
in its development. 

It is not suggested that free enterprise has full responsibility for rescuing this 
refugee economic region from its forgotten island in the burgeoning sea of our 
national economy. But it is hoped that the public processes of Government alone 
will not have to shoulder this humanitarian responsibility, and it is to be said 
that we have a clear public responsibility in the matter. This public respon- 
sibility can be expressed, either in the inadequate and undesirable negative terms 
of welfare and charity, as it is and will be increasingly expressed, or it may be 
expressed in the businesslike and productive terms of positive development. 
Actually, it is hoped and anticipated that free enterprise leadership will make 
special efforts to find its place to serve, in both public and private processes, 
in projects which will be designed and advocated within the comprehensive terms 
of even the initial outlines of program 60. More and more, however, we hope 
it will be possible for private interests, native and foreign to the region, to under- 
stand, support, and participate in its development and in its improving economy. 


A MEASURE OF TROUBLE 


The comparative and quantitative statements presented here are not intended 
as a statistical analysis in the normal sense but are given to provide some 
understanding of the growth of eastern Kentucky’s unusual population, and of 
the nature and depth of some of the region’s problems. The figures used are 
accurate, or are correct to within 1 percent. Accurate comparisons are in- 
tended rather than scientific precision. (Therefore, the word “approximately” 
is not used in places where it might be if exact distinctions were intended. ) 

Eastern Kentucky has 23 percent to 24 percent of Kentucky’s people today. 
Although this percentage has been reduced since 1950 by net outmigration, the 
highest birth rate in the Nation has kept it from being reduced as severely as it 
would have been otherwise. 

More than 500,000 people have left eastern Kentucky since 1940. The actual 
population of the region declined by 255,099 between 1940 and 1950, and by 
110,000 in the 6 years from 1950 to 1956. Still, nearly 700,000 people live here 
today. 

The pattern of population growth in eastern Kentucky and an understanding 
of its causes yields the story of the creation of today’s problem of too many 
people for the underdeveloped economy of this region. 

The rich resources of the region attracted and supported a considerable, but 
not excessive, population, even in early Kentucky. In 1860, 14 percent of the 
State’s population lived here and, with exploitive logging of timber to be floated 
out on the region’s rivers, and with a modest coal-mining industry beginning, 
the population grew to 400,400 by 1900. This was 18.7 percent of the State’s 
century-end population. 

Then began the population “bump” that hit its biggest jolting climb just 
after the First World War—and that continued upward until midcentury. 
About 1950, with timber exploited and with the mining industry beginning to 
take out coal with digging machines instead of people, a topheavy population, 
whose labor was no longer needed, had no place else to go but “down” and “out.” 
Down to a chronic depression more severe than the unprosperous lot often 
known by mountain people—and out in a wave of migration to look for new 
homes, and to find new problems. 

The major railroads were developed here between 1900 and 1915—a way in for 
people and a way out for coal and timber and some clay, salt, and oil. By 1910, 
eastern Kentucky’s population was 21 percent of the State’s total; by 1920, 24.3 
percent. The increase in the number of people in eastern Kentucky between 
1900 and 1910 made up 54.2 percent of the State’s total growth in population— 
and, between 1910 and 1920, 88 percent of Kentucky’s new population came to 
eastern Kentucky. Certainly, the movement of many Kentuckians to the boom- 
ing mountain country, account for this amazing growth. 

In 1930, 711,600 eastern Kentuckians made up 27.2 percent of the State’s 
people; represented a 10-year increase in their own region of 21 percent and 
made up 6.2 percent of the State’s total increase. In 1940, the peak, 820,000 
people gave eastern Kentucky 29.8 percent of all Kentuckians, with a decade of 
a 15.3-percent regional increase for 48.2 percent of the State’s increase. 
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In 1950—reversal. In 10 years, 198,000 people left the area for a net popula- 
tion loss of 25,000 accounting for one-third of the State’s net loss. And in the 
fifties, the downward side of the 50-year population bump began to steapen as 
212,000 streamed from the region, by 1956, for a net regional loss of 14 percent, 
accounting for two-thirds of the State’s total loss in people. 

That’s the story, lusty beginning; bewildering end—if it were an end. And 
can there be a new beginning? 

Some of those who now throng from the area find new beginnings. But these 
are the young, the able, the quick-to-learn, the productive. And like some 
timber cutters who seize the best young trees as soon as they are big enough, 
the outmigration process pulls out the best young people as soon as they have 
grown. The “export of people’ from eastern Kentucky shows up in the figures, 
also. The region ranks consistently first, among other regions of the Nation, 
in the proportion of population at ages 1 through 19; low for ages 20 to 25, 
and lowest for ages 25 to 55. 

A big population calls eastern Kentucky home. This population is even now 
producing its own natural increase at the “explosive” rate, now only anticipated 
for the rest of the country. In spite of outmigration, most of these people, 
and many of their children, will spend their lives in eastern Kentucky. For 
them, the new beginning must be here. Here where a people, a culture, a 
complex of communities have become established; here where many resources 
and good people are, is the problem of development that will not outmigrate ; 
will not go away ; cannot be ignored ; and must be solved. 

But it will not solve easily. In the new beginning, many problems have been 
created. 

Problems of public health loom first, when we think about people. Inade- 
quate and improper diets, substandard dwelling conditions, and other factors 
contribute to conditions of health for many; conditions that can be treated by 
all too few. In 27 of 32 counties, there are more than 1,200 persons per doctor ; 
in 8 counties, more than 2,000; in 7 more than 3,000; in 4 more than 5,000; in 2, 
more than 10,000. Hospital facilities, nurses, trained social workers; all are 
similarly limited. These figures alone frame the future of limited opportunity 
facing many children born here, whether they outmigrate at 20, or spend their 
lives here. 

In education, the region sees an extremely good job performed by its 
teachers—and its pupils—in spite of grossly substandard buildings and facili- 
ties. In both 1940 and 1950, the region graduated one-third of the State’s eighth 
grade graduates; more than one fourth of the State’s high school graduates. 
(In one typical community, of 22 high school graduates last year, 4 remain, 3 
of whom are married girls.) However, the picture is not so bright as the num- 
ber of graduates would indicate. For, of the total number of students in the 
State who fail to pass in their grade for a given year, the number of these in 
eastern Kentucky make up about 40 percent of the total, with little variations 
year in and year out. 

Employment is measured statistically—and great sections of the area show 
unemployment in excess of 20 percent consistently—but the “measured em- 
ployment” fails to tell the true story. Underemployment is the bigger prob- 
lem here—employment which fails to yield even a tolerable standard of living. 
Underemployment is hard to measure. But, in a list of 315 counties from all 
States, set by the U.S. Department of Agriculture as the poorest rural counties, 
Kentucky’s 32 eastern counties ranked low among even these. Attempts to 
— underemployment played a significant part in the criteria used for 

e list. 

It has not always been so. In the period of population growth, employment, 
although not the best of living conditions, was available to those who moved in 
at rates equaling or exceeding today’s outmigration. 

In terms of personal income, in 1956, 24 of the 32 counties showed per capita 
incomes under $800, with only 2 counties over $1,000. The lowest county showed 
a per capita of $372. The annual total income of the region makes up about 12 
to 13 percent of the State’s total. 

This 12% percent of the State’s total income has a corollary in revenue pro- 
vided to the State, for the region, with one-fourth of the State’s people, normally 
pays about one-eighth of all Kentucky taxes. (This includes road fund, general 
fund, and all other State revenues.) On a per capita basis, each $1 paid in 


State tax is matched by about $1.54 paid by a Kentuckian outside eastern 
Kentucky. 
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However, as would be expected, the corollary of costs for State government 
services in the region is related to the degree of trouble here, rather than to 
financial ability. Last year, the region received 35 percent of State welfare 
funds; 37 percent of the State educational expenditures—these two sums make 
up the great bulk of the State’s general fund expenditures. Thus, on a per capita 
basis, for each $1 worth of State service in education and welfare allotted to an 
eastern Kentuckian, about 60 cents worth of service is provided for each person 
in the other three-fourths of the State. 

It is easy to see that not only the problems of eastern Kentucky are of State 
and national concern, but that their increasing costs are widespread. Approxi- 
mately the same comparisons made, above, for State revenues and services, may 
be applied to their Federal counterparts. And similar comparisons may be 
drawn, in varying degree, for all areas of the greatest underdeveloped Appala- 
chian region. 

Many other comparisons and analyses could be made—and many have been 
made in countless studies and surveys of the region. It is not difficult to make 
startling revelations; to find dramatic surprises—both pleasing and shocking— 
or to discover that statistical measurements fail to show the character of the 
region, in either its problems or its potentials, unless understanding is added. 

It takes some understanding to discover from the statistics, for instance, that 
a great section of this so-called rural region where no large urban center exists, is 
actually an urban area. True, it is an unusual urban area. But the “strip vil- 
lage” that follows the area’s highways, and its nonagrarian people who live 
closely together; who depend upon wage labor for livelihood; who do not raise 
gardens or keep cows—are definitely more urban than rural. 

These people were not the “settlers” of the mountain country. They came, or 
were brought, to do a job, to send out resources to a lusty, free-building America. 
The way here was easy—it held the goal of purpose. With the purpose gone, 
there sometimes seems to be no way out. 

It will take understanding to see that this is a unique region of special prob- 
lems which demand a special approach for solution. It will require professional 
analysis to determine how best to specialize these approaches to solution. 

The commission hopes that program 60 will eliminate the need for further 
demonstration of the critical necessity for the beginning of such special, and 
professional approaches ; that it will achieve some understanding of the region’s 
special needs; and that it will provide an organized basis and a few specific sug- 
gestions for beginning action, to provide development in eastern Kentucky. 


A CONCEPT FOR DEVELOPMENT 


A program of total development, capable of providing realistic and worthwhile 
treatment to the array of problems now facing eastern Kentucky, must meet 
each of these problems in down-to-earth terms, but must also be comprehensive 
enough to treat all of the problems together as one problem complex. The devel- 
opmental program, to have successful application to this complicated purpose, 
must have a central concept which can serve as a consistent focus for the total 
program and each separate action category. In this central concept, the follow- 
ing are key factors: 

I. A concise statement of the overall problem to which the eastern Kentucky 
developmental program must be dedicated, can be divided into two principal 
parts. 

(A) In the main, eastern Kentucky’s total problem involves a more com- 
plete, and complicated combination of many problems basic to the national 
economy—and a more intense example of these problems—than is found in 
any similar area in the country. Therefore, programs aimed at solution of 
national or statewide economic problems can be effective here, but may 
require more intense, in some cases different, and in all cases, a special 
application to be effective. Also, these special programs must be carefully 
coordinated to a comprehensive purpose. 

(B) Eastern Kentucky also has special problems unlike national prob- 
lems, and these problems may be classified generally, as related to the term, 
“underdeveloped region.” These problems arise from an unfortunate com- 
bination of type of terrain, intense population, unique economic history 
within the area, and adverse effects of certain modern economic trends. 
New programs may be required to treat these problems. 
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II. Eastern Kentucky is a part of the clearly definable underdeveloped Appa- 
lachian region, and its problems are integral parts of the problems of that 
region. These problems of the Appalachian region may be described in two 
basie groups, very similar to those described above for eastern Kentucky. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that eastern Kentucky represents a more intense 
expression of the problems involved than is found in any similarly sized and 
populated area in the Appalachians. Developmental patterns, and pilot projects, 
initiated in eastern Kentucky, may have application in all parts of the Appa- 
lachian region. Conversely, each State’s section of the Appalachian region will 
benefit from a regionwide program. 

III. The total problem of eastern Kentucky is one of the major problems 
affecting the entire Commonwealth. It is essential that Kentucky State govern- 
ment take the first steps in forming its own more comprehensive and total pro- 
gram of development; in implementing the first action projects, and in taking 
leadership among the Appalachian States and with the agencies of the Federal 
Government to formulate the eventual program required for reasonably success- 
ful development of the Appalachian region and eastern Kentucky. 

Eastern Kentucky suffers in greater degree, from many of the problems that 
plague all of Kentucky, in addition to the unique problems of underdevelopment. 
Any program to aid eastern Kentucky must be shown to benefit the entire State, 
if it is to be successfully adopted or implemented, and eastern Kentucky can 
prevail over its special problems only with the progressive development of greater 
economic strength all over Kentucky. At the same time, failure to improve 
eastern Kentucky will continue to hamper greatly the successful development of 
the entire State’s economic health. 

IV. Similarly, the total developmental problem of the underdeveloped Ap- 
palachian region must be recognized and treated as a major economic problem 
of the United States. Just as eastern Kentucky affects the economy of the en- 
tire State, the economic distress of the Appalachian region contributes to the 
problems of the entire Nation in terms of unemployment, public health, and the 
increasing costs of Federal welfare programs. 

V. The various problems within eastern Kentucky (and within each Ap- 
palachian State area) are so interrelated and interdependent that independent 
programs working toward individual solutions cannot be effective. Realistic and 
permanent progress requires that the entire complex of problems be attacked 
concurrently through a comprehensive program of development. It is, therefore, 
essential that the organizational structure be established to provide for direc- 
tion of the overall program to secure coordination in planning and action. Such 
organizational structure is needed within each Appalachian State, and at the Fed- 
eral and the multi-Statte regional levels. 

VI. It must attack the need for basic regional facilities by providing for a 
reexamination of the criteria by which public policy are now made affecting the 
creation of such facilities, and by formulating justifiable criteria more realisti- 
cally applied to the needs and potentials of this region, and relating the benefits 
of such facilities to their effect upon overall development, now frustrated by 
their absence. 

VII. If the program is to have a realistic potential for success, it is essential 
that business leaders determine and establish ways for the forces of private en- 
terprise to participate. Special ideas and approaches are needed from business 
within this program, just as is required of Government. Free enterprise lead- 
ership must approach the problem with an open mind and the practical ingenuity 
applied to business objectives. Obviously, free enterprise is under no obliga- 
tion to do anything and its efforts—especially special efforts—will have to come 
voluntarily and in response to proper motivations built into the overall develop- 
mental program. 

VIII. It is important to recognize that part of the problem involved is sociologi- 
cal as well as economical. Planning must involve the development of people and 
opportunities for people, as well as the development of physical facilities. The 
greatest resource of eastern Kentucky is its people. However, it must also be 
recognized, that, because of the restrictions attendant to the underdeveloped 
nature of the eastern Kentucky region and to the underprivileged character of 
eastern Kentucky economy in recent history, many persons in this area have not 
had opportunities and facilities to develop themselves, in keeping with their po- 
tential in the 20th century. 
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Here is another specific example of the need for a combination of special help 
from outside and the efforts of eastern Kentucky’s people to help themselves. 
Many adults need special training programs to prepare for new ways of mak- 
ing a living, and even for new ways of life, in eastern Kentucky, or in other 
commuities to which 'they move in search of gainful employment. However, it is 
the children of the area whose development can shape the hope for the ultimate 
development of eastern Kentucky, and the chief reason for its necessity. Special 
programs of education, of cultural activities, of communication techniques and 
the design of every phase of the overall program must be expressed in a final 
effect upon people. 

IX. It is essential that the program have an important final application at 
the community level. A strong program of community development should be 
organized and ‘the necessary technical advisory aid and services should be pro- 
vided. 

Since eastern Kentucky lends itself readily to division into definable areas, it 
is important that area development be established as a conjunctive program to 
the community development program. Through the area developmental organiza- 
tion, it would be possible to provide more effective services and more concentrated 
and successful leadership to community development activities. 

X. A principal objective to be met through the total program, by special 
techniques and actions must be to bring citizens into closer, more understanding, 
and more participating relationship, with Government. This purpose may be 
served by providing special advisory aids to those citizens who are sufficiently 
interested to join in local developmental groups or activities, and by providing 
special communications and services to stimulate additional persons to join 
the group of active participants in the program at project levels. It must be 
recognized that all persons will not take part. However, a great deal of success 
or failure of the program will depend very closely upon the proportion of the 
total population that is made up of interested and participating citizens. 

XI. Even though a completely comprehensive program is to be devised and 
every possible effort and resource should be committed to carry out its actions, 
it will be necessary to make possible actions felt most by establishing “break- 
through actions” and “beachhead accomplishments” to conserve and extend 
available resources. Thus, from the many actions with some potential for ac- 
complishment, certain actions must be selected for priority. Such selection can 
be based upon judgment of capable professionals, weighing needs involved against 
an evaluation of the chances for success of the various projects. Actions in 
priority areas can be designed to search for and to demonstrate ideas applicable 
to many needs similar to those treated in priority projects. 

XII. Because of the massive nature of the total problem, and the impossibility 
as well as the inadvisability of attempting to work upon all conceivable projects 
at once, it will also be necessary to develop a generally “practical approach” 
to getting things done. This involves being highly selective, not only in the 
project objective chosen for priority treatment, but in the special and sensible 
design of project actions to make funds and resources go further. One practical 
rule of thumb might be characterized in the words, ‘‘Worst first, best last.” The 
rule would give first treatment, even in regional priority projects, to the parts 
of the project aimed toward elimination of the worst conditions. For instance, 
in the case of roads, the elimination of short ‘‘bottleneck” sections eould be given 
first priority for treatment within the individual project, allowing the continued 
use of portions existing in fair shape. 

It would be especially important, in attempting to proceed by such a rule, to 
devise a complete plan for the total project before the beginning of work on 
portions of it. By so doing, even the piecework that is accomplished will fit in 
to the final desired results, and will have a growing cumulative benefit which 
can become more and more effective before the completion of the total project. 

XIII. To bring current and most applicable technological information to bear 
upon treatment of problems here, a broad and well-coordinated research pro- 
gram is essential. Such a research program should be closely related to the 
resources of the region. It should involve, not only basic research, but applied 
research in which a frontline effort is made to bring all existing knowledge 
into practical application upon problems. The research program should follow 
the basic concept of the total program, involving a comprehensive approach 
organically related to the total needs and potentials of the region with applied’ 
project action given priority at potential breakthrough points. 

Research programs should concentrate on utilization of coal, timber, and other 
resources and should relate research priorities to markets and economic pos- 
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sibilities of the area. (As an example, a type of structural or insulation panel 
board—a product with a gigantic market potential—might be developed to use 
a combination of coal derivatives and a low grade wood fiber, both native to the 
area.) 

XIV. In part justification of an ambitious developmental program here, it 
must be recognized that eastern Kentucky is not an arid wasteland without re- 
sources or potential. This region abounds with naturally endowed resources. 
The development program needed would be a truly positive operation to use 
modern technology and systems-knowledge, creating basic facilities and elimi- 
nating frustrations, to allow the industry and commerce of the area to function 
in relation to its natural potentials for the production of wealth. 

The wealth potential of the area is underdeveloped, but it is not unapparent. 
A vast reserve of coal deposits exists along with other mineral deposits, known 
and unknown. Although timber has been badly treated here, and its decline 
is a matter of desperate concern to the region’s economic health, a reasonable 
program of developmental conservation of this resource would begin to produce 
increasing results in the next 1 to 25 years. Properly treated, there is even now 
an adequate resource to support much greater immediate economic utilization. 
Although agricultural production in this area certainly faces definite limita- 
tions, there is a distinct opportunity to contribute modestly to an improved 
economy through concentrated efforts in agriculture, in both increased farm 
income and new farm product processing. Development of the region’s tourist 
industry potential is an obvious, even though difficult, possibility. 

Finally, the people themselves constitute one of the greatest potential re- 
sources involved. If the basic blocks to the economic development of the region, 
and to the development of the region’s people, are released, the increasing 
production ability and buying power of these people can serve to create a 
native market for products and services. many of which may provide regional 
employment. 

XV. Now is the time when the benefits of a developmental program for 
eastern Kentucky are most needed. Now the opportunity for success and for 
successful adoption of such a program, may be the greatest. In spite of specific 
economic problems which plague our Nation, we approach 1960 in a period of 
great national economic activity and general prosperity. ‘The resources for 
such a developmental program are now available, and contemporary technology 
makes possible the accomplishment of necessary project objectives. The need 
for starting this program now becomes obvious with the current commitment 
of the major developmental resources of the Nation and of the State to long- 
range programs. Such programs include the Interstate Highway System, the 
accelerated program of Kentucky’s highway development supported by a bond 
issue, the Federal urban renewal, housing, space, and defense programs. LEast- 
ern Kentucky and the Appalachian region (and the other underdeveloped re- 
gions) must participate in these programs, must be able to contribute to them, 
must be able to keep up and reduce the widening of the gap between the present 
economy of eastern Kentucky and the 20th century. Such regions must not be 
economically abandoned in the stream of progress. In a more positive sense, 
eastern Kentucky and similar regions will be needed to provide space and re- 
sources for 'the explosively expanding population of the next 10 to 40 years. 

The eastern Kentucky situation, even now, represents economic emergency 
in which drastic welfare measures are called for to do no more than stalemate 
human needs. Unless a positive developmental program is set in action now, 
negative welfare solutions may be demanded and provided at great cost. In 
addition, the physical potentials of the area, now in decline but capable of 
being restored to the levels of productive capacities, will continue to plunge 
downward, making an ever-widening divergence between the economic needs 
of the area’s population and the capability of the area to provide its people 
with means of self-support. 


ORGANIZATION FOR DEVELOPMENT 


If this basic concept, of comprehensive regional development with special appli- 
cations in each of various fields, is to go into action, the establishment of the 
organizational structure necessary to carry it out at Federal, State, interstate, 
and local levels is required. Both governmental and private organizational 
structures will be needed. 
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Although the Commission’s recommendations are intended first of all for State 
government in Kentucky, and it is expected and hoped that the first action will be 
taken here, the following outline of the basic functions and structures of organ- 
ization at all levels begins with a proposal for a Federal agency. 

I. A Federal development agency should be established. The name for the 
agency, and its place in the Government is not suggested in specific terms. It 
could exist as a new advisory office attached to the President’s staff, as a perma- 
nent “administration” such as the level of the Small Business Administration ; 
or it may exist as an expanded existing agency within a department such as 
the Office of Area Development of the Department of Commerce, providing it 
‘an acquire sufficient independent powers in that status. The Commission is 
convinced, however, that this function cannot properly be administered through 
a so-called interagency committee, although such a committee can advise and 
assist the permanently established independent agency. 

The functions which the proposed agency should serve are outlined as follows: 

1. The agency should formalize the function of development as a specific and 
separate function of government with its own techniques and objectives. Al- 
though, virtually all agencies of Government are concerned with developmental 
objectives in specific fields, the objective of total development involves a spe- 
cialized field within itself; provides a positive focus for coordination of develop- 
mental objectives of various agencies; and requires capable concentrated direc- 
tion by an agency carrying this specific responsibility. 

2. The agency should collect information, data, studies, and reports of all kinds, 
and should conduct original studies where needed, dealing with matters of re- 
gional problems and regional development. 

3. The agency should provide technicai advice and aid to regional authorities 
ard to the States, in setting up regional development programs, with the agency 
acting as consultants on basic program concepts, organizational structures, and 
procedures of coordination and cooperation, ete., and on specific objectives and 
actions contemplated within such programs. When requested, the agency would 
assist regional, State, and area development groups in the formulation of com- 
prehensive developmental programs. Such programs could be adapted by the 
developmental group and by the political subdivisions of the affected area or 
region. 

4, The agency should consult with various Federal agencies concerning regional 
applications of their programs, with a view toward adapting such programs, more 
realistically and effectively to the total complex of conditions prevailing in each 
region. In such consultation, consideration should be given to regional adap- 
tation of objectives of criteria governing the determination of project feasibili- 
ties; of standards of construction; of allowable costs involved; of means and 
media used in establishing public understanding for programs and projects; of 
relationship of individual project actions with actions of other Federal, State, or 
local or private agencies; and of other significant factors. 

However, in some cases, important changes in program policy may be shown 
as a matter of essential need in applying a given program within the compre- 
hensive scope of the total regional development program, and in spite of the 
obvious overall need, it may be found that the snecialist technicians in charge 
of the program will resist the change because of their concentrated attention to 
matters applicable in their own field, and to their lack of understanding of 
factors in other fields, or the interrelated complex of actions in all the various 
fields, including their own. In such cases, the regional development agency 
should be authorized to take necessary procedural action to appeal to higher 
authorities in order to obtain, if possible, directed implementation of the needed 
change. 

5. The agency should prepare reports and memorandums in each case where 
changes in a phase of a Federal program in a given region, seems to be properly 
warranted; to initiate necessary actions, through proper channels of authority, 
including responsible departments or agency heads, the President and the Con- 
gress, to secure such changes and their implementation. Certainly such changes 
would need to be left as the final prerogative of the action agency involved. 
However, the experience of the Commission has shown that such agencies are 
willing to consider some changes when their attention is properly and adequately 
directed to the need and justification for, and the methods necessary to carry 
out, such changes. 

6. While it is essential that the agency have a principal division assigned the 
responsibility for programs for underdeveloped regions, it is not proposed that 
the agency be limited to work in the interest of such regions exclusively. Rather, 
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it is reeommended that the agency should be established to serve the broad func- 
tion of developmental activity at all regional, State, area, and community levels. 
Its basic organizational structure should involve divisions to provide technical 
consultation to major regions, such as may be properly defined and designated 
throughout the United States, and to the broad fields of area and community 
development in the functional sense. Thus the agency would have, in addition 
to its basic central staff dealing with techniques of regional, area, State, and 
community development, special divisions assigned to deal with identified special 
problem regions. These special divisions could include a Division of Develop- 
ment for Underdeveloped Regions, a Division of Development for Metropolitan 
Regions, a Division of Development for Surplus Labor Regions (with separate 
sections dealing with urban and rural surplus labor regions,) and such other 
divisions as might be required or made obvious by the agency’s own findings in its 
regional studies. 

7. An Interagency Advisory Committee should be established to assist the 
development agency in its liaison and consultations with various departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government, and to advise the development agency 
in the formulation of the regional development programs to be set up by the 
agency, and in the conduct of the agency’s overall program. The Interagency 
Advisory Committee should include department heads or key policy level execu- 
tives, from each of the several departments and agencies of Government, having 
to do either with resource development or conservation, or with action programs 
involving the construction of economic facilities of any type. 

In addition, as a counterpart to the Interagency Advisory Committee, a Na- 
tional Citizens’ Advisory Council for Development should be established, made 
up of nongovernmental representatives from business, the professions, schools 
and institutions, to give fair representation of citizen leaders and citizen profes- 
sional technicians in the field of planning and development. 

8. The agency should have the ability and the authority to determine criteria 
for use in the official designation of regions of various types for developmental 
purposes. Within such designated regions, the agency should encourage and 
assist the formation of proper regional development authorities to utilize the 
assistance of the agency in creating planning and development programs, 
Secondly, such designations might be made for certain types of regions to 
establish their official eligibility for special benefits of Federal programs, under 
acts of Congress or proper direction of constituted administrative author- 
ity. In the latter case, the agency would also have the responsibility to devise 
formula, based on established criteria, to be used in adjustment of certain Fed- 
eral program provisions, involving Federal aid funds. It may be feasible and 
desirable in some programs, to set a varying scale of federally provided funds 
to match State or local funds in the program, with the aid varying in some 
calculated proportion to degree of need, ability to pay, unusual costs involved 
in the region, or to accommodate special or unique features or characteristics 
of the region. 

9. Consideration should be given to the establishment and use of an under- 
developed regions supplemental aid fund, for both grants and loans to be added 
to grant and loan funds of other Federal programs in an underdeveloped region, 
where amounts available under normal criteria may not meet needs of projects; 
and where such projects may be essential in a comprehensive regional program. 

10. It should be provided that the agency’s assistance in specific regional 
planning and developmental programs would be available only when the develop- 
mental agencies of the affected States (or the multistate developmental author- 
ity, where such exists,) would request assistance and would indicate willing- 
ness to participate in the creation and implementation of the program. The 
agency should not duplicate the work of State or local agencies, but rather, 
Should serve as a clearinghouse for information from the various States; to 
serve the various State agencies as a consultant in matters of Federal or inter- 
state programs; and to conduct studies or activities requested by the States 
when activities are warranted and are beyond the scope and capability of the 
State or local agencies. 

11. A special function of the agency would be to conduct a continuing liter- 
ature search of research projects related to resource development or any matters 
which contribute to developmental programs within the region; and to take 
proper steps to stimulate such specific research programs as might be urgently 
needed in relation to identified programs in particular regions. It would not be 
envisioned that the agency would conduct research, other than at the study level, 
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but that it would attempt to encourage and coordinate various research pro- 
grams for their greater applicability to problems of regional development. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT FEDERAL DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Although there are developmental services available from various Federal 
agencies, the principal comprehensive Federal programs in this field are the 
rural development program and the program of the Area Development Office of 
the Department of Commerce. Both programs are excellent, and the commis- 
sion is concerned, not with lack of service from these programs, but with a need 
for more services, more intensely directed to the specific function of develop- 
ment. 

It would seem obvious that, if we are to recognize development as a specific 
function in itself, the direction of development programs should be seated in an 
agency whose basic responsibility is for development. Such an agency could 
concentrate upon the implementation and formulation of development techniques 
and knowledge, and from this source of development know-how, the development 
techniques could be applied to various functional agencies and their programs. 

The rural development program is based on several concepts which the com- 
mission feels are advantageous, and, on the other hand, certain aspects of this 
program need to be made more effective. The coordination of activities of many 
agencies and groups within a comprehensive program, is ideal—but much could 
be gained if the developmental leadership of these diverse functional agencies 
came from an agency with specific proficiency in the techniques of development. 
The program stresses area development, another concept which has proved to be 
effective—and which needs even greater use in terms of formulating more de- 
velopmental techniques and patterns on the basis of areawide objectives, organi- 
zations, and activities. 

Especially in view of the area development approach involved in this program, 
it would seem that several limtiations would be removed in changing the name 
from rural development to area development program. Obviously development 
is in itself essentially a more urban rural operation. Development, whether it 
takes place in a rural or urban area employs more of the techniques and activi- 
ties which are urban in nature, or which grow out of urban oriented personnel 
and activities. Furthermore, in cognizance of the movements of people from 
essentially agricultural occupations to nonagricultural occupations, and from 
rural areas to urban areas, it is apparent that the development process—even for 
rural people—is one with its final objectives in urban situations. However, to 
use the name urban development program would certainly be improperly limiting. 
Area development, in name and function, more adequately meets the development 
needs of today’s rapidly shifting population. 

Even though a centralized agency is recommended to establish development as 
a formally recognized Federal Government function, the principles of the rural 
development program should be continued and given even more aggressive im- 
plementation. 

The Department of Commerce Office of Area Development has heen mentioned 
as a possible locus for the new agency. If it were to be, it would have to be 
expanded and given greater status as a principal agency of Government—to the 
extent that it would actually be a new agency. For this office has had such an 
extremely limited staff and budget that its program has been extremely re- 
stricted, in spite of aggressive efforts of its personnel. However, the function 
could be placed here in all propriety, although various possibilities should be con- 
sidered thoroughly in establishing this important agency. 


FOREIGN AID 


It may be proper to comment here on the U.S. program of foreign aid for de- 
velopment of underdeveloped foreign countries. The commission would assert 
strongly its approval of this program as an effective device in the preservation of 
the free world. However, the commission would make this further comment. 
We favor the foreign aid program both for its objectives and for its ability to 
accomplish those objectives. We believe that funds and assistance programs de- 
voted to the development of foreign countries can be effective in helping these 
people to achieve greater development, independence, and ability to enjoy the 
standards of living which they will want to protect from Communist encroach- 
ment. 
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If economic development is effective in these areas—and it must be considered 
so, not to justify the need for foreign aid, but to justify the use of foreign aid— 
then the effective techniques of development of underdeveloped areas can be and 
should be applied to our domestic underdeveloped regions, where the need is also 
unquestionable and the only question is whether the techniques can be effective. 
The commission endorses the foreign aid program, endorses its methods, and sug- 
gests their use in such regions as eastern Kentucky. 


APPALACHIAN STATES DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


It is of importance to the success of a developmental program for eastern 
Kentucky that a similar program be applied throughout the greater Appalachian 
region. The commission, therefore, recommends that the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth invite the Governors of the other Appalachian States to a conference 
for the purpose of organizing an Appalachian States Development Authority. 
The commission will prepare a brief proposal setting forth the nature and func- 
tions of such an authority and the procedures by which it might be organized, 
and will request advice and assistance from the Kentucky Department of Eco- 
nomic Development, the Kentucky Legislative Research Commission, the attorney 
general of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and from other departments and 
agencies of the Commonwealth, in creating a detailed prospectus for the Appa- 
lachian States Development Authority, to be presented to the conference of 
Appalachian Governors. The conference should be planned around the consider- 
ation of the specific and complete proposal, and an effort should be made within 
the conference to reach agreement by the States upon general terms for the 
creation of an effective beginning authority. It would then remain only for the 
separate States to take such action as necessary for ratification of their partici- 
pation, as required by terms of the council and by due process of law affected 
in each State. Details of the proposal beyond those necessary to the initial 
organization of the authority, unless readily agreed to, could be deferred for 
consideration after the establishment of the authority, as part of the formulation 
of the authority’s program. 

In a conference statement of justification of need for such an authority, it 
should be acknowledged that many of the economic and other problems of com- 
mon concern to State areas of the greater Appalachian region, are also common 
to the entire southeastern region of the United States. However, this acknowl- 
edgement should serve as a basis for the assertion that the Appalachian region 
is, of itself, a unique region of common and special problems, distinctly and more 
intensely affecting the living standards of the resident population, than do the 
problems common to all the Southeastern States, and that these special problems 
and conditions relate, directly or indirectly, to the underdeveloped character of 
the Appalachian region. Thus, the point would be made that the underdeveloped 
Appalachian region justifies and requires, the establishment of a special and 
comprehensive regionwide program of development. 

Some of the principal functions envisioned for the proposed Appalachian States 
Development Authority are as follows: 

1. The authority should conduct regional planning operations intended to 
create a comprehensive development program within the Appalachian region. 
However, the authority should use the planning agencies of all Federal, State 
and local government (including the Federal Regional Development Agency, 
when it becomes established) for much of the physical planning functions and 
would base the provisions of the regional plan and development program on the 
realities evolved by State, local and area planning operations, as coordinated by 
the authority. 

2. The authority would not conduct action programs, but would in all instances 
rely on existing agencies, organizations, institutions, and citizens, for the imple- 
mentation of action programs, as designed. The authority would, through 
recommendation, coordinate these programs and accommodate them to the over- 
all regional development program. 

3. The authority should devise procedures, compacts or special programs 
needed for interstate arrangements. Specifically, interstate compacts or agree- 
ments for coordination might be devised affecting water development, land use, 
regional highway routing, tourist promotion, and other matters related to 
ee development and requiring specific interaction between two or more 

es. 
_ 4. The authority should stimulate special research programs, market studies, 
information and data collection, etc., which may be particularly applicable to 
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the needs of the region. (It might be deemed advisable to establish a resources 
research institute for the entire region, to coordinate research activity for the 
- authority.) The authority would, of course, disseminate appropriate informa- 
tion and provide advice to States, areas, communities, citizens, and citizen groups 
of the region. 

5. The authority should stimulate the State, local governments, and citizens 
to establish area groups and organizations within properly defined areas (such 
as river valleys, metropolitan areas or areas related to common land type or 
markets). These area groups would serve to refine the regional program to a 
closer application within their own area, and to work for greater understanding 
and support for the program by the citizens of the area. In addition, these 
groups should facilitate the work of the authority in its information collection, 
planning, and other activities for the whole region. Certainly, an agency sim- 
ilar to the eastern Kentucky commission should be established for the Appalach- 
ian section of each State. 

6. The authority should establish and provide assistance to, special advisory 
councils related to each of the principal fields of activity involved in the regional 
development program, with the membership of these advisory councils made up 
of professional and lay people of distinguished authoritative positions in each 
of the respective fields. Each advisory council would advise the authority in 
its formulation of the phases of the development program related to their affected 
field of activity on a regionwide basis, and could, in turn, do an effective job 
of stimulating greater understanding and support within their field for all phases 
of the program. 

7. The authority should establish and maintain its own headquarters with 
financial support from the affected States, although the permanent staff, quarters, 
and facilities of such a headquarters should be held to the minimum required 
to carry out the limited activities of the authority, and with the majority of 
program action to be carried out by governmental agencies at all levels and by 
private groups and citizens participating in the program. 


ORGANIZATIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR KENTUCKY STATE GOVERNMENT 


Although special aid from the State and Federal Government, and from other 
sources, is essential to development actions that eastern Kentuckians cannot take 
for themselves, the maximum efforts of the people of eastern Kentucky, for their 
own development, will be the first and most important requirement for success. 

To achieve the hoped-for total program—and even to begin effective action by 
the people of eastern Kentucky for themselves—the initial technical leadership 
must come through Kentucky State government. In addition, some special 
action projects should be conducted for the region by various departments of 
State government with central coordination. This leadership function should 
involve formulation of Kentucky’s own developmental program for the region, 
the coordination of action by Federal agencies and private interests in Kentucky, 
and the advocacy of a Federal Regional Development Agency and the Appa- 
lachian States Development Authority. Primary responsibility for the stimula- 
tion and coordination of needed action and planning should be that of the 
department of economic development. 

Needed legislative and administrative steps will be required to effect expansion 
or specialization of certain Kentucky programs, with principal ones aimed at 
establishing organizational structure to carry out the planning and leadership of 
the program. Program action will depend upon this basic organization to 
coordinate and adjust existing programs to make them more effective in special 
application to eastern Kentucky. 

It should be noted that benefits of approaches recommended for a special 
eastern Kentucky program can and will be statewide in effect. This is especially 
true in the sense that State government actions can be better coordinated; 
better designed to serve a central development focus, and more realistically 
applied to special regional needs. 

The purpose here is not to consider the various specific programs of State 
government, but to consider the functional programs of promotion, public in- 
formation, planning and development, and administrative matters related to 
these functions in all activity areas and at all levels, since it is through these 
functions that the developmental objectives of all programs must be achieved. 
Thus, in general, the purpose of the following recommendations is to broaden 
and specialize these developmental programs and to make them more important 
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and more effective in their influence on the total complex of all policy formation 
for various action programs of State government. 

Detailed implementation of these recommendations for Kentucky State govern- 
ment must be worked out by officials of affected departments. Specific sugges- 
tions are made in the general recommendations on page 30 of this statement. 
However, in broad outline, certain of the principal objectives recommended for 
use as guides in accomplishment of these changes, and of new programs, are as 
follows. 

1. To provide the mechanics, information, and influences for the coordination 
of State government activities around a positive developmental focus. Ken- 
tucky’s real progress finally depends upon an improved basis for production of 
real wealth. This can be accomplished through developmental activity organi- 
eally related to the resources, needs and potentials of the State. Thus, the 
department of economic development should have necessary personnel and pro- 
cedures to influence and coordinate parts of all programs of State government in 
terms of development objectives. 

2. To conduct specific and aggressive programs of promotion and development 
to benefit Kentucky’s industry, commerce, agriculture, tourist business, regional 
improvement, community improvement, resource utilization, and such important 
but specialized areas as nuclear energy utilization. New or more concentrated 
programs should be provided to aid or promote commercial activity, tourist 
travel, resource utilization, regional and community improvements, in addition 
to broadened existing programs. 

3. To relate the development of Kentucky’s resources to the development func- 
tion and vice versa. The division of maps and minerals could be reconstituted 
as a division of resource development to conduct more complete resource evalu- 
ation; to compile resource information and to prepare more usable publications 
for use in working with resource related industries; and to stimulate and co- 
ordinate needed research programs. 

4. To identify and provide specialized concentration upon special problems, 
resources and potentials of each region of the State, within the overall program 
of development. Specialized personnel are needed to accommodate programs 
more realistically to special regional needs and potentials. In addition, regional 
physical planning and the formulation of regional development programs should 
be formally provided for in the program of the department of economic develop- 
ment. 

5. To provide leadership, advice and service, for all action agencies of the 
Federal and local government, private organizations, business firms, and others, 
so that their programs may more effectively support overall development in 
Kentucky. 

6. To provide a complete service operation in the creation and distribution of 
communicative media, for the developmental program and for all programs of 
State government. Necessary understanding and support of citizens can be 
secured only through distribution of information professionally prepared to 
secure the interest of the intended audience. This department of public relations 
function should be expanded to provide more complete service for all State 
agencies. 

7. To conduct informational research and to provide a coordinating influence 
upon basic research operations (wherever located) in support of the development 
program. Much more research has been conducted, many more surveys made, 
than have been utilized. Continuing efforts to keep track of all information 
available, and to transmit it to those qualified to utilize it in action programs, 
should be made. 

8. To provide information, advice, and promotion to gain the interest and 
understanding, support and participation of Kentucky’s citizens and citizen 
groups in all programs of State government, and in other programs including 
citizen self-organized activities related to development in Kentucky. The com- 
prehensive development program should pay special attention to abilities of citi- 
zens to do for themselves, by providing information on governmental services; 
information on programs in which citizens or groups can participate to benefit 
their communities; and by making available specialist advisers to help local 
groups to organize and conduct certain project activities. 

Ustablishment or organization and procedures to serve these objectives will 
make possible a broadened, expanded, and comprehensive program of develop- 
ment in Kentucky and will let various State programs apply more closely to 
development needs of each region of the State. Within this context, it will be 
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practical to establish a special program of comprehensive development for 
eastern Kentucky. Regional applications should be made, through this process, 
to all of Kentucky’s operating programs and possible specific applications for 
certain programs such as tourist industry and forestry development, transpor- 
tation and water development, will be discussed in special sections of this 
statement. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION (AREA ORGANIZATION, COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION, AND CITIZEN 
ORGANIZATION, AND INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPATION ) 


Having recognized the necessity for a maximum effort by citizens, citizen 
groups, businesses, and private enterprise associations, the commission advo- 
cates that definite steps should be taken to facilitate and encourage the work of 
such nongovernmental interests. Certain advice and aid can be provided such 
groups through specific governmental services recommended in this statement. 
In addition, the commission proposes to all existing regional and statewide 
groups that they determine whether there may be significant value in estab- 
lishing eastern Kentucky committees or divisions in their organizations, or 
in establishing new program activities with specific reference to Program 60 
and the development of eastern Kentucky. (If the regional developmental 
approach is applied elsewhere in Kentucky, as it should be, this organizational 
pattern could obviously be followed beneficially in each region.) 

As a practical matter, it might also be mentioned that, if we are to sell State 
and Federal authorities on the establishment of special program applications 
for eastern Kentucky, it is essential that we be able to demonstrate a maximum 
working local effort within the region. The existence of specialized eastern 
Kentucky programs of every organization in the region, would be an excellent 
expression of maximum local effort—and a persuasive selling point for help 
from others. 

Specifically, the commission feels that it would be helpful, both to the organi- 
zations involved and to the program, if the following organizational structures 
could be set up. Although, the suggested organizations are set forth here only 
in brief terms the commission would propose to work with interested persons 
and groups in working out details involved in their establishment. (The list 
is not complete and is meant only to set examples for all possible groups. ) 

1. Kentucky citizens organization council.—Such a council would consist of 
the presidents or principal executives of each of the citizen organizations in 
Kentucky—or those who would want to participate voluntarily. The council 
would have limited functions and would probably have not more than one or 
two meetings annually. Its purpose would simply be for the organization lead- 
ers to meet together to have an opportunity to pool ideas and to benefit from dis- 
cussion of mutual experiences and problems and to expose themselves to State 
problems upon which their attention might be more beneficially directed. It is 
possible that, throngh the council, such beneficial projects as the establish- 
ment of a mutually supported State secretariat for citizen organizations might 
result. 

It is at the regional level—even at the area level—where the results of the 
council might be most beneficial. Regional committees of the council working 
closely with local groups could operate somewhat more aggressively in pooling 
beneficial information and in coordination of programs. The members of the 
regional committees could be regional officers of the State organizations in- 
volved. 

2. Regional Executive Committees for State Organizations.—In addition to the 
council of the many organizations, the regional officers of each service organiza- 
tion might eonstitute themselves as a regional committee for their own organ- 
ization. Such a committee could organize and establish regional projects, or 
coordinate local organizations in accomplishing local projects of regional signi- 
ficance. The commission will be prepared to suggest specific action projects for 
service groups in eastern Kentucky, if requested to do so. 

8. Area Development Council.—Although, Program 60 is a regional effort, 
specific projects will often have special meaning within particular areas. In 
eastern Kentucky, this will involve the four principal river valley areas, pri- 
marily. For more effective actions in a particular area, and to bring together 
community leaders for closer cooperation and support for mutual problems, the 
establishment of an area development council would be worthwhile. Such 
councils should be established by the voluntary efforts of community leaders 
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within the area. The commission will provide some information and assistance 
regarding the organization of such area councils, if requested to do so. 

4. Community Councils—The commission strongly recommends the organiza- 
tion of community councils in each community. It will be a purpose of the 
commission to provide information on community councils to anyone interested. 
The principal purpose and qualification of such a council is to bring leaders of 
all the organizations of the community together regularly to share information 
and to provide better means for voluntary coordination of the activities of the 
individual organizations. The councils themselves should never engage in 
action projects, but should simply serve to make the actions of member organ- 
izations more effective in the community. 

5. Trade Associations and Professional Groups.—In addition to the need for 
regional divisions of some existing associations, there is a need for some new 
trade associations, of particular concern to eastern Kentucky. (The proposed 
Eastern Kentucky Timber Product Association, discussed in the forestry section 
of this statement, is a case in point. The need for such groups as an Eastern 
Kentucky Bankers Committee, concentrating upon key financial problems in 
this region, is not discussed in this statement, but is obvious.) Program 60 may 
provide a focal point by which these regional trade and professional groups may 
create activities concerning regional objectives of interest to their own field in 
eastern Kentucky. 

6. Regional Advisory Councils.—The only organizations which the commission 
will attempt to establish by its own efforts entire, at the outset, will be regional 
advisory councils for each major field of activity in which Program 60 is con- 
cerned. These councils will be formed by early 1960 and others may be added in 
time. It is recognized that organizations exist in some of these fields, such as 
the Eastern Kentucky Education Association. However, the advisory councils, 
consisting of a small working group of professional and lay leaders, will simply 
advise the commission in its continued work, and serve as a primary communica- 
tion arm of the commission in gaining understanding and support for provisions 
of Program 60. These advisory councils would not duplicate, or compete with, 
the action programs of existing organizations. 

7. Eastern Kentucky Association for Local Government.—The action of local 
government within Program 60 will be of the greatest importance, in carrying 
out local action and in helping to formulate future plans. Although there are 
statewide organizations of county officials and of city officials, the commission 
recommends strongly the formation of an Eastern Kentucky Association for 
Local Government, to work more closely on problems of communities in the 
region. 


USTABLISHMENT OF EASTERN KENTUCKY AND APPALACHIAN PROGRAMS 


The establishment of governmental and private organizational machinery 
needed to bring these regional development programs into operation effectively, 
has been discussed in the sections concerning organization, and is outlined in 
the recommendations concluding this section. The commission will pursue the 
accomplishment of those organizational objectives upon which the total program 
would grow, and it will hope to be joined by those who can bring these objectives 
into reality. 

Little more need be said here about the need for creation of an effectively com- 
prehensive plan for development of a region whose problems obviously cannot 
be solved piece by piece. Our case for solving these problems must be won 
upon its worth as a whole—in symbolic comparison to the bundle of sticks in 
which each part gives strength to the whole. The worth of our case must be 
argued upon the basis that the great human need to be met justifies special and 
extreme effort, and that the strength of accomplishment possible within a total 
approach to a total problem, is sufficient to allow the solution of its seemingly 
impossible parts. 

Foregoing sections of this statement have described the character of the region, 
its people, its problems, and its potentials; have outlined the basic concept of 
the developmental programs envisioned in Program 60 and the justification of 
such a concept in terms of the public policy decisions required for its establish- 
ment; and have outlined the comprehensive organizational structures suggested 
to place the concept and the program into effective action. 

We have outlined the magnitude of our problems in terms of consequence to all 
of Kentucky and to all of the Nation, as well as in the humanitarian interest of 
a large population of eastern Kentucky; we have shown that the problem will 
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not “go away” and that the question is not one of whether great effort is justified 
in its solution, but is a matter of how such effort should be expended to be 
effective in solution. We have also said that the problem can be solved. 

We have determined that one of the first steps involved in solution is the creat- 
ing of certain basic economic facilities in the region to relieve oppressive blocks 
and unbearable harassments upon the operation of the region’s economy. We 
have also concluded that such facilities are technological possibilities, well 
within reason, and that the question involved in their creation is one of justi- 
fication of public policy decisions to commit funds and resources to their con- 
struction. 

State or Federal policies or decisions required to develop the principal road 
system needed in eastern Kentucky are unlikely as long as roads are proposed 
under criteria currently applied. The same negative possibilities exist where 
other basic transportation facilities or water control facilities are now proposed 
for construction. 

Justification of the public decisions required to initiate construction of these 
basic facilities must be based on reference to these projects as economic facil- 
ities—shown to be essential to meet minimum requirements of a basic develop- 
ment program, designed to relieve major frustration and unbearable harass- 
ments to the minimal operation of the regional economy; and, with this basic 
developmental program seen as making possible, and serving asa part of a fully 
comprehensive development program to be established in the region. The final 
justification of economic facility development, then, is based upon the contribu- 
tion to the State and National economy by the region’s total development, 
making possible the operating commerce of a region now depending upon in- 
creasing welfare and other public costs. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC FACILITIES BASIC TO DEVELOPMENT 


We have referred to economic facilities needed to meet minimal requirements 
for the operation of the basic economy of the region. Perhaps this reference to 
minimal requirements can be best illustrated by « brief comment on highways 
first. 

We have indicated that this region is almost urban in character. People 
here live in concentrated strip village areas along roadways: they have little 
agricultural employment, almost none by recognized standards of commercial 
farm income; they have little self-sufficiency such as is normally associated with 
a rural area; this is a deficit food area; to be without employment here may 
mean to do without except for dependence upon some form of public assist- 
ance, as would be the case in a city. 

To such a population, anywhere, dependent by its nature upon commerce, upon 
things brought in and raw resources to be taken out, good transport would be 
essential—as essential as it is for the people of a city. But this region with its 
large population is both remote and inaccessible. Its transport service must 
travel over long distance. And as of now, there is not a single reasonably ade- 
quate highway to serve this region. In addition, there are no serviceable air- 
ports: rail lines are good for resource removal but are not properly situated 
or operated to serve many of the other freight or passenger needs. 

Thus, to express the need for minimal highways to meet transportation prob- 
lems in this region, is to say that some highway is needed where none exists. 
One roadway is required, of reasonably adequate standard to carry truck and 
ear traffic, upon which life and commerce—and tourist travel as well as small 
industry operation—depend. 

One reasonably adequate highway system in each major area of the region 
would provide a needed breakthrough in the economically oppressive inaccess- 
ability of the region. 

The principle of providing a minimal facility to serve basic economic needs, 
where a total lack of service now completely frustrates the economy, may be 
applied to other needs. Where no serviceable airport exists, one, or a limited 
series of regional airports would provide a breakthrough. In terms of water 
development, where virtually no flood-free industrial development sites exist in 
most parts of the region, well nlanned flood protection facilities would relieve 
some sites from flood threat. Where virtually no water supply can be relied 
upon for industrial use, some such supply could be assured by creation of mini- 
mal water storage facilities. 
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The value of these minimal facilities cannot be measured by the normal 
criteria of value to value cost ratio formula. Premium values must be added, 
in consideration of the high demand involved; in recognition of the widespread 
use-benefits to unusually large numbers of people; and in acknowledgement of 
the great and comprehensive influence of one facility upon another and of each 
upon the total economy. Without question, the value of such facilities must be 
measured differently in this region, than in regions where their existence is not 
such a key factor, nor their absence such a key frustration, to the overall 
economy. 

For the road helps make the airport possible, the road, the airport, and the 
dam help make the small industry possible and tourist travel a likelihood. All 
together the road makes the wheels of commerce turn—the turning wheels that 
ean justify the building of a road. 


A PROPOSED REGIONAL SYSTEM OF HIGHWAYS FOR EASTERN KENTUCKY 


The commission has proposed a particular system of highways for priority 
development. Additional detail planning by the department of highways is 
needed, but this system serves primarily to illustrate the principles of develop- 
ment advocated by the commission. 

This plan calls for development of a Y-shaped center thoroughfare road, with 
the base section from Lexington to Campton, with two branch sections ; one from 
Campton to Prestonsburg and one from Campton to Whitesburg; construction of 
a perimeter road from Ashland to Prestonsburg, Pikeville, Jenkins, Whitesburg, 
and down the Cumberland Valley to Pineville and on to Corbin; construction of 
a road from Salyersville to West Liberty and Morehead. This would constitute 
the “priority system” and within this system the “worst first, best last” principle 
would be applied, rebuilding ‘‘worst” existing sections to be replaced with class 3 
standard construction (24foot, 2-lane pavement, 6° grades and curves, with 
passing lanes where needed), and with “best” sections maintained in fair to good 
condition until construction funds might cover them. In addition, careful plan- 
ning should allow for application for some funds during the development period, 
to elimination of the most oppressive bottleneck section routes such as U.S. 460, 
Kentucky 80, and Kentucky 32, and Kentucky 11, between Morehead and 
Maysville. 

The commission feels that the plan adequately expresses the principles of the 
basic highway planning effort needed for eastern Kentucky, and, in the finaliza- 
tion of the plan, the commission would not insist that the details of routing in its 
basic proposal are so important as are the basic principles of creation of a center 
road, and a perimeter road, as a priority action on a “worst first, best last” basis, 
and the elimination of severe bottleneck sections on other principal routes. (The 
commission is here considering regional needs. ‘Special road development related 
to localized tourist attractions or other factors are considered elsewhere. ) 

However, in the very beginning of work upon such a system, a complete pro- 
gram should be charted to indicate priority sequences, involving even very short 
sections in some cases, but making all new construction work of such length and 
location as to place it on planned routing for the final and complete roadway. 
In addition, a time schedule should be established for completion stages, based , 
on every possible acceleration of available funds to the higher priority portions 
of this system. It is hoped that Federal legislation, which the commission will 
propose, will succeed to provide special allocations and special percentages of 
Federal aid funds for highway construction in underdeveloped regions (where 
such construction is a priority factor within an existing comprehensive regional 
development plan). Prior to this possible accomplishment, Kentucky highway 
planning for the priority system in eastern Kentucky should give special, but 
realistic, consideration for use of maximum Kentucky funds, and perhaps Federal 
funds, available under present circumstances. 

In addition to the intensive development of a principal thoroughfare system in 
eastern Kentucky, careful overall physical planning of the region in the future 
should give attention to rural and local road planning. If considered in relation 
to other factors in local areas around communities, these roads can help to pro- 
vide sites for housing, small industrial plants, and other propects. Priority 
considerations must be used for these roads, also, to select those which serve real 
needs, and to provide a means to reduce or eliminate the increasing maintenance 
cost responsibility of the State department of highways for some of these roads. 
Without question, the rapidly inflating maintenance cost is swallowing up much 
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of the only funds available for the principal highway development needed to 
serve the entire region. 


Creation of level sites along highways 


In planning the construction of thoroughfare highways in eastern Kentucky, 
definite consideration should be given to the creation of economic facilities other 
than highways, needed so desperately by the region, and made conceivable 
and possible by the highway construction. 

An example, would involve the creation of level sites adjacent to or near the 
highway. Sites could be selected with some potential for being level, and used 
for acquisition of “borrow” material for highway fill construction. Such fill 
material could usually be acquired where cuts are made in this region. How- 
ever, it would be worth modest extra cost to haul such material over greater 
distances than would normally be envisioned, if useful level sites could be 
created. 

If such sites are created, the land should be acquired under the same pro- 
cedures used for highway rights-of-way. The immediate justification for acqui- 
sition of these sites would be for creation of what might be called “service 
areas” for the highway itself. However, it would not be envisioned that the 
highway department would retain these sites indefinitely. Title and control 
of the sites would be turned over (at prices equivalent to the recovery of costs 
involved in their acquisition and creation) to area public enterprise corporations, 
yet to be organized. 

The use of these sites by such area development corporations may be for loca- 
tion of small industrial processing plants, for housing developments, for commer- 
cial retail centers, such as shopping centers, or area tourist centers, as described 
in the recommendations for tourist development in Program 60. 

There would be no gamble involved in the expenditure of funds for the crea- 
tion of these sites, since their great cash value and their inestimable economic 
influence are obvious in regard to the fact that such sites constitute one of the 
most desperate economic needs of the region certainly equivalent to the need 
of the highway itself. 


Zoning 


Zoning possibilities will not be discussed in detail here. But the commission 
feels that, if new roadways are to be justified by their basic contribution to 
total development, such contributions should be assured and enhanced by a 
realistic and effective plan for zoning regulation along new roadways. The 
commission will be pleased to work with planners in the formulation of zoning 
plans, including provisions especially adapted to situations in this region. But 
the commission feels that such a plan must be incorporated into the highway 
plan and must be adopted by both State and local agencies. 


Airports 


Minimal air service could conceivably provide a partial breakthrough to trans- 
portation frustrations, even ahead of highways. To outline this purpose, further 
physical planning is required. However, the planned location of at least three 
region-serving airports should be established at the same time the principal 

*highway planning is accomplished. These airports should utilize mountaintop 
sites, allowing if possible for initial construction of minimum length runways 
without major earthmoving operations, but allowing for more expensive, but 
possible, extension of these runways to adequate lengths later, for airline 
service requirements. One such airport should have priority for construction as 
soon as possible. 


Air service 


Establishment of commercial, scheduled, feeder line service to Lexington, Ash- 
land, and London, with related charter service available, should be encouraged— 
even to use present inadequate airports, under certain conditions. Such serv- 
ice could build traffic for use-justification of airport development, and could 
partly meet a vital need now for quick transportation. For many businesses 
in the region now, and for contemplated small industries, such service is a must. 
Consideration should be given to a means for providing some subsidy and efforts 
should be made, if an operator becomes available, to sell advance annual block 
bookings to provide some guarantee of operating costs for schedule maintenance 
in at least the first year. 
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Water development 


Certainly nothing is more basic to a regional comprehensive development pro- 
gram than consideration for the use and control, and the related influences, of 
water. The commission could not presume to outline even an “exemplary” 
plan for creation of water development facilities and practices. However, the 
commission recognizes that one of the first steps in formulating a comprehensive 
program for the region must be the establishment of total resource planning, with 
planning for water usage integrated as a principal phase. Some of such planning 
can be accomplished by agencies of Kentucky State government, although some 
of it must be and should be a matter for Federal accomplishment. The com- 
mission would like to see the Kentucky Division of Flood Control and Water Re- 
sources (or an equivalent agency) given necessary planning staff to initiate 
basic planning of this type; to have cognizance of such planning and to be able 
to take a knowledgable position of leadership in working to secure Federal 
planning programs of a properly comprehensive nature, related to water and 
other resources, in eastern Kentucky and the Appalachian region. The prin- 
ciples of total resources planning for a region should supplant the “functional 
approach” to water facility planning and justification now employed in this 
region. Water development has been studied and restudied for the area’s 
rivers. But never has it been considered as an essential part of a comprehen- 
sive program of development within which its positive contributions to commerce 
and industry might be of such basic value. This approach could change, mark- 
edly the criteria of justification and the evaluation of demonstrable benefits of 
water development. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


The following series of specific recommendations provide initial suggestions 
for action to be taken in the immediate future. These actions are not posed 
as the ultimate comprehensive program required. In fact, one suggestion asks 
for a major planning effort to make this program more complete, and it is sug- 
gested that the program be flexible and able to change as its results grow. 
Rather, the suggested actions simply represent conclusions gained by the commis- 
sion through advice from leaders in each field of activity, and through the com- 
mission’s application of its own concepts of special action to be taken, as affected 
by a comprehensive program. 

Some recommendations are specific, while others are general with exact ap- 
plication left to the judgment of qualified persons. The commission would be 
willing to work out plans for action in more detail in conference with qualified 
officials or professional persons. Where Federal or State legislation is required, 
the commission will work with proper persons to draft legislative proposals. 

Recommendations applying to the overall program appear on the next two 
pages. Recommendations concerning action in each of several separate pro- 
fessional fields are included in separate sections which follow. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


From points made within the context of this entire statement, the Eastern 
Kentucky Regional Planning Commission makes the following specific recom- 
mendations. 

1. It is recommended that the Federal regional development agency, as out- 
lined and proposed in this statement, be established, and that it participate 
in the creation of an Appalachian States regional development program, as a 
first priority function. Consultation with all Federal agencies to achieve special 
adjustments in criteria and actions to fit their region and to coordinate the 
effect of their programs within the comprehensive regional development program 
is recommended. 

2. It is recommended that the Federal agency place immediate priority upon 
their consultation and work with certain Federal agencies, such as the Corps of 
Engineers, Bureau of Public Roads, and others, to establish principal points 
in the formulation of the comprehensive program by restudying water and 
transportation facility development, in the light of the need for such facilities 
as a basis for the overall program development and it is hoped that these 
agencies will begin special consideration of regional needs even prior to estab- 
lishment of the regional development agency. 

3. It is recommended that the Governor of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
conduct a conference of the Governors of the Appalachian States—in eastern 
Kentucky if possible—to present to them a proposal for the establishment of 
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the Appalachian States Development Authority, and for the continuation of 
proper action to establish the authority to work with the Federal, State and 
local public and private agencies and organizations for stimulation of planning 
action, approval of recommendations and coordination of programs to effect and 
implement a comprehensive Appalachian regional development program. The 
proposal would also suggest the establishment of Appalachian regional commis- 
sions within each State involved, similar to the Eastern Kentucky Regional 
Planning Commission. 

4. It is recommended that the State government of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky take the necessary steps to expand its present program of develop- 
ment and make available increased budgets and staff organization in the depart- 
ment of economic development: (a) to allow a broader program of development 
for the entire State, (b) to allow special applications of development for the 
various regions of the State, with priority on the creation of an eastern Ken- 
tucky regional program at the outset, (c) to give greater importance to the 
concepts of development in influence on all programs of State governments and, 
in effect, to use development as a central focus in the creation and coordination 
of State government policy, (d) to allow Kentucky State government to take 
more effective leadership in programs of Federal and local government agencies 
and of private enterprise and citizen groups, where these programs affect devel- 
opment; and (e) to work toward establishment, as soon as possible, of a Federal 
regional development agency and the Appalachian States Development Authority. 

5. It is specifically recommended that the Kentucky Department of Economic 
Development be enabled to add; a division of coordination (for State govern- 
ment programs), a division of State, regional and community development, a 
program of regional planning within the present division of planning and zoning, 
and a special program for community industry development in the division of 
industrial development, and regional specialist personnel in the divisions of 
agricultural and industrial development; and that the division of maps and 
minerals be expanded and reconstituted as a division of resource development, 
with specialists for coal and forestry development, among others, added to 
its personnel. 

6. It is recommended that countywide zoning legislation be enacted by the 
1960 general assembly, to facilitate both local and regional development. 

7. It is recommended that a determination be made of various statistical 
survey or resource inventory projects scheduled for the next 2 years, on a na- 
tional, Statewide, or regional basis (such as the 1960 census, the national forest 
resource inventory, the National Cooperative Soils Survey) to providing for 
expansion or intensification of such efforts in eastern Kentucky to produce more 
completely useful information. The commission would be willing to sponsor 
or participate in a Kentucky resources conference, early in 1960, to bring together 
leadership in resource utilization and conservation fields to appraise the State’s 
resource evaluation and development needs, and to set possible priorities for 
actions most needed, in selected geographic areas of greatest potential. 

8. It is recommended that the Kentucky department of highways conduct a 
special planning operation to devise an eastern Kentucky principal highway sys- 
tem, related to economic development planning, and giving consideration to basic 
principles of the commission’s highway plan recommendations. It is also rec- 
ommended that the department of highways establish a special construction 
program, with the shortest possible time schedule, designed to bring a planned 
eastern Kentucky principal highway system to a level of minimal requirements 
for operation of the economy of the region, per criteria formulated in the planning 
operation. The department should devise a total program at the outset, with 
contemplation of the best application of funds available under existing cir- 
cumstances, with the program to be accelerated or expanded if and when added 
Federal funds or other factors might allow. The program should be based on 
a system of priorities to develop the roads of greatest contribution to the overall 
economy first. Careful detailed planning should provide for determination of 
the type and routing of road; the development of level service areas near the 
road and the entire treatment of right-of-way, including a possible zoning 
system along the entire route, so that the new road mav contribute in every 
possible way to the comprehensive development of the region. 

9. It is recommended that the Department of Aeronautics work to establish 
and implement a regional plan of airport and air service development in coordi- 
nation with other regional planning programs, and in realistic consideration of 
regional needs. 
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10. It is recommended that the Division of Flood Control and Water Resources 
be provided with added staff and the assigned function to take a greater part 
in planning the development of Kentucky’s water resources, and in influencing 
the planning and action program of Federal agencies responsible for water 
development in Kentucky; to adapt such planning to the creation of a total 
resource development plan, related to the comprehensive regional development 
program. 

FORESTRY 


Eastern Kentucky’s forest resource should be developed for both near-future 
commercial utilization, and long-range conservation improvement. The forests 
hold one of the most important keys to the opportunities for improvement in 
income and livelihood for the people of this area. Although these forests have 
been badly treated, and fire and improper cutting practices have taken their 
toll, eastern Kentucky still possesses mich usable timber. This fact needs to 
be made known to counteract any notion that eastern Kentucky timber is of 
inadequate quantity or quality for further commercial development. 

We need to know more about the realistic commercial potential of our forests. 
There is an immediate need for an intensive survey to provide usable, dependable 
information as to quantity, quality, species, location, ownership and availability 
of timber. Lack of such information is presently a principal block to effective 
promotion of the the use of our timber in commercial operations. 

Many of the commercial processing techniques and ultimate timber uses 
prevalent today, including veneering, laminating, lithographing and “processed 
board” manufacture, would lend themselves to the usage of eastern Kentucky 
timber. Product development research is needed to bring such techniques into 
use. 

For ultimate success in commercialization, eastern Kentucky timber should 
be utilized in integrated timber processing centers with selective processing to 
use nearly all types of timber, thus enhancing forest management plans around 
such centers. There is a definite need for a pilot operation of this type to 
create a practical relationship between successful commercial development and 
effective conservation practice. 

Although timber is a prin«ipal resource in this region—and can be renewed 
for even greater importance—it receives inadequate technical aid service. Al- 
through the Kentucky division of forestry and the U.S. Forest Service provide 
excellent services, limited program funds and personnel restrict their efforts. 
There is a great need for more local or county level service to forest tract 
owners. Perhaps an effort should be made in the future to obtain county 
agents trained principally as foresters. 

Although the eastern Kentucky timber resource holds a great economic poten- 
tial and is of much greater quality and magnitude than it has been reputed to 
be, it is obvious that it would have been of tremendously greater economic value 
today, if it had benefited from better conservation practices in the past. It is 
also apparent that present commercial practice and lack of effective conserva- 
tion practice is contributing to further decline of the area’s timber. The 
Kentucky forestry platform should be supported vigorously in eastern Kentucky 
and more attention should be given to the education in forestry of the youth 
and to more effective public information and education programs of all kinds 
for forestry in this area. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. It is recommended that proper steps be taken involving both State and 
Federal Government and private enterprise, to create an organizational approach 
to focus the sound but imaginative and aggressive development of the ultimate 
commercialization of the eastern Kentucky timber resource utilization. 

A. It is recommended that the Kentucky division of forestry and the depart- 
ment of economic development bring about the establishment of a Kentucky for- 
estry development office. The personnel of this office would be so organized as to 
form “Pilot Forest Products Industry Management Team” and would direct 
a survey of Kentucky’s timber resource in terms of commercial potential; estab- 
lish an information center on markets, uses, production and use techniques; 
conduct, stimulate, coordinate, and maintain information on various research 
programs; devise cooperative programs for small processors and small tract 
owners; maintain market aid services; assist in establishment of an associa- 
tion or associations of private interests concerned with the commercial develop- 
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ment of timber resources; and conduct other similar or related activities. Such 
an office may be set up as an agency of the department of economic development 
or of the division of forestry, according to decision of these agencies, but must 
represent coordinated efforts between the two. It would serve all Kentucky 
timber interests, but would provide such special concentration upon eastern 
Kentucky problems as is warranted. 

B. It is recommended that proper steps be taken by those concerned to organ- 
ize an eastern Kentucky timber products association a trade association of 
private interests concerned with the development of eastern Kentucky’s timber 
resources. 

This association would have many of the normal objectives of a trade asso- 
ciation, and would promote good forest management practices, proper produc- 
tion and marketing practices and standards, the circulation and use of latest 
available information of benefit to-the industry, etc. In addition, it is suggested 
that the board of directors of the association be recognized, per se, as an official 
eastern Kentucky forestry development advisory committee, to advise with the 
Kentucky forestry development office upon policy; and that the association 
cooperate closely with the Kentucky forestry development office in all its pro- 
gram actions, in the administration of cooperative programs, research programs, 
aids and services, and in the promotion of the best and greatest use of eastern 
Kentucky timber. 

C. It is recommended that the Kentucky forestry development office and the 
Hastern Kentucky Timber Products Association work together in the accom- 
plishment of the following functions, with the understanding that, at outset, 
initial responsibility for devising and administering program activities involved 
in these functions is that of the development office, with aid and advice from 
the association; and with the further understanding that the relationship of the 
two agencies would be worked out to their mutual interest, with the probability 
that the association would increase its responsibilities in the course of time. 

1. Inventory of timber resource in terms of location, quantity, quality, and 
availability. (Model—TVA publication on Marshall County.) Plan to be set 
to cover entire State over period of time by county priority, based on 
potential. 

2. Definition of eastern Kentucky’s timber resource in terms of its com- 
mercial product potential. What it is—what it is not. 

3. Location and definition of potential markets with relation to this 
product definition. (Modification of product in some cases, to suit known 
markets, as in 5, below.) 

4. Conduct of comprehensive campaign to promote commercial acceptance 
of eastern Kentucky’s timber product. 

5. Accomplish product development in terms of: 

(a) Identifying current products and product combinations which will 
allow realistic utilization of eastern Kentucky’s timber for current 
market items. 

(b) Demonstration projects to apply necessary processing or other 
techniques to eastern Kentucky material to develop its use in marketable 
products. 

6. Create “forest industries management team.” At the outset this would 
comprise the actual working staff of the forestry development office, and 
would include: A general manager, a technical activities (production) 
manager, a marketing director, and a cost accountant. 

It is conceivable that this team could be organized as a task force unit, 
with the manager being the forestry specialist of the Department of Economic 
Development ; the production manager being a representative of the division 
of forestry; the marketing director and cost accountant assigned from the 
University of Kentucky (or from other sources) and with the team working 
with consultation from the U.S. Forest Service and the private industry 
association. 

The team would be advised by the board of directors of the EKTPA. The 
team would advise local investors in establishing business units or would 
aid existing units in expanding or improving operations to take better 
advantage of identified new techniques and market opportunities. The team 
would work to help make financing opportunities available in some relation 
to a recognition of localized financing problems. (This function involves 
application to forestry of the community industries program, as discussed 
in the industrial development section of this statement.) 
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7. Establish a prospectus for a pilot “integrated timber production opera- 
tion” utilizing eastern Kentucky timber resources to the maximum ad- 
vantage; to apply all possible processing operations within the area; and 
to relate the best market research and sales promotion techniques to the 
acquisition of markets. 

The prospectus would be used to interest private investors in establishing 
a company to carry out the operation on a commercial scale (or to interest 
existing companies in doing so). The prospectus would, of course, be made 
available to anyone seriously interested. No investment or subsidization 
would be made from Government funds. However, continued technical aid 
and concentrated research help and market promotion could continue to be 
furnished such a company and to all timber and wood products interests in 
the State. 

8. Formulate a cooperative plan by which small tract owners might: 

(a) List their acreages, with surveys of timber types and quantities, 
with a central agency (sponsored by the EKTPA) and with a lease- 
option agreement by which the central agency might market the pooled 
acreages to the benefit of individual tract owners; 

(b) Participate in proper forest management practices through common 
long-term agreements as a required part of the pooled acreage market- 
ing agreement and with advice and supervision provided by the central 
agency ; 

(c) Benefit from a formal recognition, provided by the central agency, 
of the value equity which a developed timber tract would accrue during 
each continued year in the planned management program. This would 
ease the wait-for-a-lifetime frustration frequently associated with tim- 
ber tract management for marketing, and would encourage tract owners 
to enter into sound long-range plans on the basis that they might have a 
certified recognition of increased value of their forest lands if it became 
necessary or desirable to sell the lands after only a few years in the 
program. Such a program would also be beneficial in inheritances of 
timberland. 

9. Conduct a long-range motivation program to stimulate desire for home- 
ownership and proper maintenance and furnishing. This program should 
affect the utilization of eastern Kentucky timber where possible (such as 
would be involved in utilization of more yellow popular, etc.) and would 
be reciprocal, in creating a local market, to efforts in the industry to im- 
prove timber processing for use (such as the development of better cutting, 
drying, and grading of yellow poplar for construction). The campaign 
could be cosponsored by banks, lumber firms, and other commercial inter- 
ests. 

II. It is recommended that the division of forestry prepare a detailed proposal 
to the 1960 Kentucky General Assembly for the establishment of an additional 
tree nursery in the State, and in eastern Kentucky if possible, with the proposal 
to sea forth possible sites and a request for a specific appropriation to enable the 
division of forestry to proceed immediately with the establishment and operation 
of the nursery. 

Ill. It is recommended that the division of forestry request the legislative 
research commission to study tax systems for taxing timberland, and report 
upon the effect of various tax plans upon revenue and upon forestry development 
in Kentucky, to the end that specific recommendations may be evolved for more 
beneficial application of timberland taxes in Kentucky. 

IV. It is recommended that all citizens give full support to the principles set 
forth in the Kentucky forestry platform. All actions taken concerning forestry, 
whether for immediate or short- or long-range objectives, should be carefully 
related to this platform. 

V. It is recommended that the 1960 session of the general assembly approve 
and finance a cooperative forester training program providing for an exchange 
program between Kentucky colleges and forestry schools in other States, as 
specifically outlined and recommended by the Kentucky Council for Higher 
Education. 

VI. In addition to the foregoing recommendations, the commission recognizes 
a number of other areas wherein further study should be applied to advance 
various recommended actions. These areas include youth activities in forestry 
to promote interest and knowledge among future citizens; forestry education in 
general, involving the need for a Kentucky School of Forestry, and the upgrading 
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of programs of forestry education as part of high school agriculture courses and 
in adult education courses, the specific need for more State foresters and for more 
county agents with forestry training and the continued emphasis on reforestation 
in the region. 

AGRICULTURE 


There is a national downward trend in the number of persons working in 
farming—this trends holds true in eastern Kentucky. In addition, the com- 
petitive factors inveighing against the small farm and the least productive farm- 
land are creating a continued trend of reduced farm acreages in eastern Ken- 
tucky. Of the small amount of land remaining in farming operation, more and 
more of it should be and is being taken from crop production and is being 
devoted to pasture based activities—which means larger acreages are required 
to provide economic sustenance to individual farm operators. 

These, and other factors, would seem to support those who point out that 
on-farm, on farm-based employment cannot increase in eastern Kentucky. How- 
ever, there appears a distinct possibility that the reverse may be true. To real- 
ize such a reversal, however, may require a strange combination of some actions 
cited as regressive in national terms and some actions pegged as too progres- 
sive by many national farm leaders. The actions and the combination may seem 
strange in national terms—but may make perfectly good sense when applied 
in a special program designed—not for the Nation—but for eastern Kentucky. 

Eastern Kentucky is a deficit food production area. Eastern Kentucky is a 
surplus labor area—an area of low incomes; of charity food distribution pro- 
grams; of low calorie diet problems. The area could provide a considerably 
new domestic market for processed and fresh foodstuffs. Such a market could 
improve with an improving regional economy. 

Eastern Kentucky is adjacent to numerous food markets, now importing food- 
stuffs from producing areas further away than eastern Kentucky, which stand 
as potential markets for the region. 

In spite of the marginal quality of much land in eastern Kentucky, known 
farming techniques, tied to development of processing centers and properly 
related to native economic needs and to commercial market opportunities, could 
increase eastern Kentucky’s farm production; provide increased farm employ- 
ment; make available more and better food for eastern Kentucky’s own people; 
increase agricultural based income from both on-farm and off-farm processing 
sources. There is no contradicting the fact that the national downward trend 
in farm employment will continue to affect this region also, but unusual factors, 
especially the lack of previous exercise of the region’s full potential, present an 
opportunity to arrest this trend in this region. 

These references apply mainly to the agricultural, rather than the mining 
county areas, although it is conceivable that some improvements in the limited 
mining county farm incomes could also be effected. 

Since the markets and the methods for increased production are available, 
the question of successful improvement rests upon a development program which 
combines the intense interest and willingness of people to participate with the 
best available technical processes and organizational approaches. The formu- 
lation of the latter must come first, else there is no adequate objective for the 
people’s interest. Decisions must be made by technical leadership and accepted 
by people in the area, to gain the much advantage of concentration as a power 
in itself, by selecting certain production processes for definite priority of con- 
centrated effort in a definable area, where such an effort can be shown to hold 
a potential. 

Concentration and organization are the companion keys to this possibility, and 
this is simply a restatement of the commission’s concept involving special con- 
centrated efforts, within a comprehensive organized supporting program of 


eoordinated effort. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Intensive inventory analyses should be made to identify specific areas with 
the greatest potential for sustaining one or more of such specialized farm pro- 
grams as those involving feeder pigs, finished hogs, feeder calves, fat cattle, 
sheep, dairying, or truck crops. Careful campaigns of promotion and technical 
aid should be conducted to gain concentration upon a specific program by farm- 
ers in such an area, to the point where production of a specialized product is 
adequate to allow the area to be competitive in marketing the product. Investi- 
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gation should give consideration to identification of markets and of factors af- 
fecting successful marketing, and should include careful consideration of special 
contract production and marketing arrangements for certain farm products in 
the specific potential producing area. (Nore.—The commission is preparing to 
sponsor one such inventory—analysis operation, with participation by a number 
of agencies and firms and with funds granted by the Kentucky Agricultural 
Development Board.) 

2. The establishment of continuing comprehensive area development programs, 
as recommended in the section on community development, should treat the 
needs of both rural and urban people and should involve the combined develop- 
mental needs of all the people in the area. Projects to determine a specific prod- 
uct to be concentrated on in a given area might be sponsored within the or- 
ganizational structure of each area development program, utilizing the Federal 
rural development program, where possible. 

3. The research to support these area programs will be a continuing require- 
ment. Various recommendations in program 60 relate to research programs, 
and excellent agricultural research programs are now in operation and prob- 
ably will be expanded in the near future. Some of the projects of these research 
activities should be designed to treat identified problems in the concentrated 
area production projects. 

4. Cooperative pooling of small farm acreages to form economic units, for 
cooperative marketing and other activities, should be given careful considera- 
tion in specific areas. Difficulties of such cooperatives are recognized in terms 
of operation and of the understanding required of individuals who participate. 
However, to achieve adequate production volumes for competitive commercial 
marketing from individual units as well as from the total area unit, the advan- 
tages of such procedures would appear to be essential and not apparently ob- 
tainable by other means. 

5. Demonstration projects should be established in relation to concentrated 
area production programs. These demonstrations should be realistically de- 
signed in terms of actual size, investment, manpower, and other prevailing 
conditions under which other individual farmer operations in the area would 
have to operate. The demonstration project should be a continuing operation 
and should not be used for the primary purpose of collecting raw research data 
(this could be a secondary purpose), but should exist to apply and demonstrate 
the most advanced knowledge and techniques available—and only when such 
knowledge could be used by other units of the area. 

6. The development of possibilities for area marketing and processing centers 
is a necessary adjunct to the idea of specialized crop production areas. In fact, 
each will aid the other. However, the principles evolved in the community 
industries program and in the public enterprise corporation, both suggested in the 
section on industrial development, should especially be applied to such processing 
centers. 

7. Implementation of applicable parts of the commission’s recommendations 
on forestry is recommended as a priority project activity for many rural resi- 
dents and area groups. 

8. Development of cooperative local food production and processing centers for 
local food supply should be considered, especially during the next few years, 
for it is apparent that intense need for basic food and clothing may continue. 
This makes a program to encourage the raising of small vegetable gardens, as 
well as the raising and home curing of meat products, extremely important. 
Co-op clubs might be organized by community and area groups, particularly 
through the work of the rural development program. Residents should be en- 
couraged to raise truck gardens and hogs, cattle and sheep for local slaughtering, 
with the club maintaining a cooperative freezer and food canning operation. 
There are obvious difficulties in making such a program effective, but the objec- 
tive—that of enabling the needy to provide themselves with food—is worth while. 

9. To have any reasonable hope of success for such projects within the area, 
the continued application of the rural development program is essential. How- 
ever, to more adequately reflect the true purpose involved, the name should be 
changed to area development, with the program extended to all counties in the 
region with purposes and intensity varying in different counties; and with greater 
emphasis on program determination by technical agency leadership, greater con- 
centration on specific programs on an area basis, and continuance of the grass- 
roots characteristics in terms of acceptance decisions. Also careful study should 
be given to relating the rural development program to the definite leadership of 
a potential Federal development agency outlined elsewhere in this statement. 
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TOURIST TRAVEL 


SUMMARY OF A PROPOSAL FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF KENTUCKY'S OVERALL TOURIST 
TRAVEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


(By the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commission) 


Because of improvements in Kentucky’s tourist travel promotion program 
since the midforties, and improvements in tourist accommodations in. Kentucky 
in the same period, tourist spending has become a major source of income in 
Kentucky. The further promotion of tourist travel in Kentucky, and further de- 
velopment of facilities and attractions for tourists, offers one of the largest single 
potentials for increased income available to Kentuckians. 

However, the potential for increased income based on tourist spending is not 
exclusively available to Kentucky, but is available only in competition with other 
States. Many States around Kentucky also possess bountiful endowments of 
natural attractions for tourists. Kentucky’s opportunity to obtain increased 
tourist spending will depend, not upon the natural endowments with which the 
State is blessed, but upon the organization of our promotional and developmental 
efforts to improve the attractions and facilities available to tourists, and to 
promote their travel in this State, in terms of our competitive position among 
the other States. The statements in the following proposal are set forth, not as 
an organizational chart for a tourist program, but as a series of principles which 
must be observed if the program is to be properly and comprehensively organ- 
ized to meet the full opportunity available in the potential. 

I. Tourist travel development must be recognized as one of Kentucky’s major 
specific programs, and governmental and private activities in behalf of this pro- 
gram should be carried out in the specific name of a tourist program. 

II. The Kentucky tourist travel development and promotion program must be 
administered by one major agency of State government. This agency must be 
professionally directed and adequately and competently staffed, and must have 
a sufficient budget to do the job. It must be accorded sufficient status within 
State government to be able to obtain coordination from other departments of 
State government where their programs affect tourist industry. No additional 
budget would be required for this purpose, but improved organization and use 
of existing budgets should be effected. 

Ill. This agency should have an advisory citizens commission made up of 
leading citizens in the tourist industry field plus representatives of key govern- 
ment agencies, including Federal agencies. 

IV. Just as essential as a principal agency of State government, in this pro- 
gram, is the organization of a private association of commercial tourist industry 
enterprises to exist as a counterpart to the State agency. This association could 
be called the Kentucky Tourist Council and logically would exist as an agency 
of the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce, with membership on a specialized basis 
whereby a portion of dues paid would be dedicated to the total Kentucky Cham- 
ber of Commerce program (which is of interest to all persons in business) and a 
portion of the dues would be dedicated to the Kentucky Tourist Council pro- 
gram. The tourist council should have representation on the advisory citizens 
commission. 

V. The tourist travel development program must involve realistic efforts in 
both development (of facilities, services and attractions), and promotion. 
(Tourist travel development is too often considered as being just a promotion 
program). 

VI. Within the total statewide tourist travel program, it is essential that there 
be established also, a regional tourist program. Kentucky lends itself naturally 
to, and almost requires, the regional and area approach to tourist travel pro- 
motion and development. Such a program would allow the private enterprise 
association to organize area groups, whose efforts would be more intense since 
they would be related immediately to their own local opportunities and needs. 
The overall State program could operate in such a way as to stimulate and 
assist these local area programs. 
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VII. The overall Kentucky tourist travel development and promotional pro- 
gram should be grounded in knowledge of the realistic problems and assets in- 
volved. This calls for: 

(a) A complete inventory of all tourist attractions (public or private, de- 
veloped or underdeveloped ). 

(b) A compilation of the subjective items from which the basis for Ken- 
tucky’s overall tourist appeal can be constructed—items of history, color, 
tradition, romance, human interest, folklore. 

(c) An analysis-survey of the existing program of other States, especially 
in our own travel market area, to determine ; 

1. Effective promotional or developmental ideas and techniques. 

2. Kentucky’s competitive position among the States. 

3. Significant tourist travel patterns related to major tourist ob- 
jectives near Kentucky or affecting pass-through tourist travel in Ken- 
tucky. 

This type of survey effort should be envisioned as a continuing function 
of the agency. 

(d) A continuing analysis of the status of the tourist industry in Ken- 
tucky by the State agency, with an annual report to show (1) an estimate 
of tourist spending by a realistic formula, (2) the year’s developmental 
accomplishments and an analysis of effectiveness of current promotional 
activities, (3) recommendations for the overall program in the succeeding 
year. 

(e) A recognition of the fact that Kentucky’s major appear to tourists is 
not stated in a listing of physical attractions or facilities—-that it is not 
effective just to compare Kentucky mountains with other mountains, Ken- 
tucky’s lakes and rivers with other waterways, Kentucky highways, motels, 
and resorts with facilities of other States, per se—but Kentucky’s appeal 
is a complicated one, yet readily understood, made up of the combination 
of the variety of these things in a unique background of color, charm, his- 
tory, and romance. It is only in the total statement of Kentucky’s appeal 
that we create Kentucky’s exclusive superlative. 

VIII. With the organization (listed in II, III, and IV), in possession of the 
facts (VII) a total tourist travel development program should be established 
which would serve both promotion and development; would involve both public 
and private interests; would serve the entire State and each region and which 
would sell Kentucky as a land of tourist attractions and excellent accommoda- 
tions and services, in a background of historic, colorful, romantic, adventurous 
charm. Many factors of the program needed can only be worked out by the pro- 
fessional direction of the State tourist agency, advised by the citizen’s commis- 
sion and assisted and supported by the private association. However, such a 
total program should include the following items in the overall composition. 

(a) The formulation of desirable “images” of Kentucky as a tourist ob- 
jective. (Attractions and facilities in a colorful setting, as applied to the 
entire State and to each region. ) 

(b) Planning of an overall long range promotional program within which 
all media material, may be utilized in a continuing program to establish the 
desirable image and to stimulate tourist travel to, through, and within Ken- 
tucky. (Identifiable themes should be used to build up both immediate and 
cumulative response. ) 

(c) The formulation of an overall developmental plan to utilize the fol- 
lowing principles in working toward the time when the State’s attractions 
and facilities may set an adequate pattern in Kentucky to attract and serve 
the maximum potential tourist visitation. 

1. Use of key attractions: Identification, for immediate promotion, of 
existing attractions which are promotable and are served by adequate 
facilities. 

2. Identification of deficiencies : Determination of needs for additional 
attractions or facilities to make up an adequate overall appeal, for par- 
ticular areas. 

8. Establishment of physical attractions sequence travel patterns: 
Charting attractions, now developed, in the normal sequences of travel, 
with identification of those potential or underdeveloped attractions which 
fall within these patterns and which deserve priority in development 
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in order to bolster the overall appeal of a given route or area. These 
patterns would serve both private and public developmental planning. 

4, Establishment of a calendar of events for immediate promotional 
use. 
5. Determination of “dry spots” on the calendar of events (statewide 

and for each area) and provision of encouragement and aid to local or 
area interests to conduct events at these times. 

6. Establishment of a chronological events sequence pattern: A sched- 
ule for conduct of local, area and statewide events so that such activities 
are available to tourists (as well as local citizens) in various parts of 
the State at times well spaced all through the tourist season, with key 
events for major promotion spaced at longer but regular intervals. 

7. Phased development: The planning of specific promotional and 
developmental objectives in balanced phases. Thus, the initial phase 
would invoive intensive promotion of attractions and areas “ready” for 
such promotion, with secondary promotion of other attractions and 
areas; and with accompanying intensive work to stimulate and assist 
development of attractions of areas not ready to sustain immediate 
promotion. In determining areas for primary development in the initial 
phase, local interest would be advised of priority opportunities for their 
area to benefit, when developed, by its position in relation to areas al- 
ready serving as major tourist objectives. 

With the exception that, in a few instances, major areas suffering 
from marked deficiencies might be stimulated by the establishment of 
new State parks or other public facilities, in compliance with the phased 
plan, developmental activity would depend upon local or area efforts 
with State advice and assistance. No area would be held back by the 
plan, but the plan would simply outline points of opportunity for de- 
velopmental efforts, and call for priority assistance to be given on these 
points. 

Further phases of the plan would proceed along, with the continued 
balance being sought between promotion of developed attractions and 
development of undeveloped attractions. Some attempt would be made 
to establish chronological goals, with the plan and these goals under- 
going continual revision in the light of actual development. 

(ad) The overall promotional campaign program should involve every 
applicable and proper device and technique available to perform an ag- 
gressive approach to publicizing the State as a tourist objective. 

(e) Special promotion is needed continuously, to stimulate Kentucky 
travel by Kentuckians. 

(f) Constant efforts should be made to relate various public programs 
to the needs and objectives of tourist industry, wherever these objectives 
do not conflict unduly with other proper objectives of these programs. For 
example: 

1. The department of highways could improve highway signs and 
roadside parks in relation to tourist needs. 
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2. The Kentucky State Historical Society could develop additional 
historical markers, and provide historic information for use in the 
tourist program. 

8. The department of conservation: The division of park’s program 
should be administered on a two phase policy involving the use of parks 
for the benefit of Kentucky’s citizens; and secondarily the use of parks 
as a part of the base for Kentucky’s overall tourist promotion and de- 
velopmental program. In this same light, the State parks should be 
developed with more activity facilities, in relation to the needs of 
tourists and of Kentucky citizens. Also, in the department of conser- 
vation, the forestry, watershed, lake, and other programs would have 
obvious relation to the tourist program. 

4. The department of fish and wildlife resources programs would 
have obvious relationship to the tourist program. 

5. The division of planning and zoning could assist community de- 
velopment of more attractive communities, and could develop highway 
zoning legislation to enable the State to preserve scenic and historic 
areas along highways and to encourage better commercial development 
along highways. 

6. The department of safety could enforce zoning legislation, assist 

in educational campaigns related to zoning enforcement, roadside litter 
prevention, improper commercial encroachment practices. 
7. The department of health could provide a carefully planned educa- 
tional program for a provisional period in which persons operating 
publie facilities in Kentucky would be under advisement that a more 
rigid health inspection program would be enforced after a certain 
future date. 

(g) Establishment of citizens advisory services: Personnel should be 
added to the staff of the Kentucky tourist agency to provide technical advice 
and assistance to citizen’s groups, local municipal groups, or even commercial 
firms, who might conduct activities to improve the overall tourist program. 
This would involve technical assistance in the establishment of community 
signs, roadside parks or downtown convenience facilities; improvement of 
local tourist attractions; the proper design of private enterprise establish- 
ments such as motels, restaurants, and resorts, and the operation of such 
establishments. In addition, communities could be aided in the conduct 
of local events, such as pageants, celebrations, and fairs. Tourist courtesy 
schools could be conducted on a continuing basis, to assist local establish- 
ments serving tourists to provide adequate and proper service. The small 
added funds budgeted for the additional agency staff needed would be most 
productive, since the technical advice of these people could be transmitted 
directly to the much larger force of willing workers in the communities. 
In many cases the only hope for proper local development of tourist facil- 
ities, is through local action. However, such local development action must 
be guided by technical advice. 
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PROPOSAL FOR EASTERN KENTUCKY TOURIST PROJECTS 


Supplement to the Statewide Kentucky Tourist Travel Development Program 
Proposed by the Commission 


The potential for tourist travel development is of even more significance 
in eastern Kentucky than in the rest of the State. This is true, partly because 
of the great need for increased income and partly because the natural character 
of this beautiful and interesting region endows it with the natural qualities for 
the attraction of tourists. However, the truth must also be faced, that the de- 
velopment of adequate facilities for tourist travel—and the development of tour- 
ist attractions themselves—will require even more effort, and involve even more 
difficult problems, than is the case for the rest of the Commonwealth. 

Therefore, since the eastern Kentucky commission’s program, proposed as a 
statewide tourist development program, is essentially designed to meet these dif- 
ficult problems and to provide for the kind of development most needed in east- 
ern Kentucky, although needed throughout the State as well, the commission 
would recommend a most intensive application of all phases of the statewide 
tourist travel development program in eastern Kentucky. As a matter of fact, 
the phases involving special regional programs; accent on advisory aids for the 
development of local facilities and attractions; and an insistence on the use of 
color and tradition of the various regions in promotional material for Ken- 
tucky tourist promotion, were set with eastern Kentucky’s problems particularly 
in mind. 

In addition to a general program of tourist facility development, eastern Ken- 
tucky requires the provision of basic facilities and attractions, such as a system 
of. principal highways, and a series of small artificial lakes as well as major 
manmade lakes, as a base for a tourist program. These matters are considered 
in other phases of program 60. 

The commission would recommend also that specific action be taken in eastern 
Kentucky on projects such as those described here. 

I. Citizen organization 

It is essential that many responsibilities of this program must be berne by 
local citizens, if benefits are to be locally available in many communities. There- 
fore, the commission endorses the organization now underway of an Eastern 
Kentucky Tourist Industries Council. This organization could integrate its ex- 
istence and its program of activity with a statewide citizen’s organization, when 
such a group is established. This organization can serve as a tourist advisory 
council for the commission. 


II. State parks and related development in the region 


Eastern Kentucky’s large wilderness area is one of its great assets. Special 
care needs to be taken that this asset is not squandered by overdevelopment or 
eareless planning. Specific locations and type of development for State parks, 
in a matter for which careful professional planning is needed, by the Kentucky 
Division of State Parks in the professional administration of its program. How- 
ever in consideration of existing and yet to be developed park areas, certain 
significant comments and recommendations can be made, 

1. State parks may be used as key attractions, on which to base regional 
promotional campaigns. Planning of these parks should be carefully coordi- 
nated with the development of future highways, lakes, or other basic facilities. 
The location pattern of parks can cause tourists to traverse more of the region. 

2. Essential facilities should be established at each State park, but every 
effort should be made to use parks to stimulate commercial development. It 
is important to influence such commercial developments to be established prop- 
erly with regard to the overall character of the region. 

3. In terms of tourist attraction for the region a great need is for things 
to do. Careful consideration should be given to the proper development of 
activity facilities in the parks. 

4. Conservationists and many park advocates decry commercial develop- 
ment—or even activity parks—in remote and attractive wilderness, or scenic 
areas. However, we must recognize that we are concerned here, with eco- 
nomic development as well as with preservation of a beautiful and natural 
area. 

Commercial facilities, activity facilities, accomodations, et cetera, must be 
‘good enough at planned activity centers and tourist attraction centers, to at- 
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tract and satisfy the vast majority of tourists who demand these facilities and 
services. However, the tourist will base his consumer decision to come to east- 
ern Kentucky, first upon his desire to see and experience the composite image 
of beauty, quaintness, and folklore which is his concept of eastern Kentucky. 
That desire motive, then, would be either firmed up or negated upon his deter- 
mination that he can find the services and facilities he wants for his com- 
fort and entertainment. It is essential that planning and cooperation between 
tourist agencies (public and private) and commercial operations, allow develop- 
ment of facilities without destruction of the very attraction upon which the 
development of the tourist region is based. 

This can be done. With some official regulation and voluntary cooperation, 
with the support of the Eastern Kentucky Tourist Council, it may be possible. 
to discourage improper commercial development especially along new developed 
highways. 

Without question, some improper development will occur. This simply makes 
even more important the creation of some of the right kind cf facilities for the 
tourist who becomes an ambassador of good will or ill will for our region, when 
he leaves it. 


III. A regional tourist sign program 

The signs of the region can be of tremendous influence either good or bad. 
They can be one of the first and most inexpensive ways to provide a good im- 
pression upon the tourist or they can have the reverse effect. One of the ef- 
fects of the overall State program, would be the provision of advisory services 
and technical aids in the establishment of the right kind of information and 
safety signs, and historic markers. 


IV. Tourist information stops 


The Jaycees of the region have already adopted a project proposed to them 
by the commission, involving the establishment of tourist information stops near 
communities throughout the region in cooperation with the department of high- 
ways, public relations, and conservation (State parks). This project can be 
available to any civic group, in communities where no Jaycee organization exists. 
These tourist information stops, are simply roadside pulloff areas, properly 
marked for safety purposes, where the tourist may find an attractive welcome 
sign for a nearby community and a series of informational panels. These in- 
formational panels presenting maps and information about the area are so situ- 
ated that they may be read by the tourist from within his parked automobile. 
(Information booths can be added later where desired.) (See sketch, p. 42.) 


V. Establishment of scenic routes 


There is much talk of the need for a skyline drive in eastern Kentucky. <Actu- 
ally we have scenic drives on existing, but scarcely traveled roads, which would 
provide tremendous attraction for tourists if they were aware of them. These 
routes are available now—they constitute our greatest attraction and their only 
developmental costs would be for some information preparation, the erection of 
a few signs, roadside park facilities, et cetera. Many communities would be 
able to develop their own scenic driving trails, but should have technical help. 
If these trails are to be advertised or promoted, they must be properly estab- 
lished. 


VI. Integrated tourist facility centers 


Commercial development is as important in creating a tourist area as the 
development of parks or other public facilities. An excellent restaurant, serv- 
ing good food with good service and with an “exiciting view” can be as important 
an area attraction as a State park. Such commercial facility can be even more 
effective if other activity facilities and motel accommodations are available in 
the same vicinity. 

Under sponsorship of the area tourist council, integrated tourist activity 
centers could be planned for development, somewhat in the manner of suburban 
shopping centers, convenient to possible roads, but located with regard to view 
scenery. The entire area could be planned to provide service roads, parking, 
activity, and relaxation areas, view outlooks, and so forth, around a group of 
commercial establishments, including a restaurant, motel, service station, drug- 
store, general store, or gift shop, or sporting goods store, with attractive land- 
scaping and building design based upon a theme related to the area. The com- 
mercial establishments could be sold, or leased, to private operators resident in 
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the area. Such tourist centers might become outlets for regional handicraft. 
(Application of the community industries development program, or the area 
public enterprise program, discussed in the industrial development section ot 
Program 60, might be useful in the development of these tourist centers.) 


WITH ORGANIZED APPROACH, MANY PROJECTS POSSIBLE 


Obviously, many other project actions can be devised for our region—making 
use of what we have and establishing the region as an overall area of tourist 
attraction. The creation of such projects and of the regional tourist industry, 
however, depends primarily upon the creation of proper State and private 
organizations, capable of providing proper technical aid, promotional material 
and a continuing program—with definite regional applications within the state- 
wide program. 

AREA AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Dventually, this section of Program 60 will be the largest in this initial draft, 
only a few typical project ideas are set forth as a pattern for the types of proj- 
ects which can be included. The local people’s imagination will set the limits 
on the number and the types of community projects. 

The community development program will cut across many fields. In addi- 
tion to the actual accomplishments of these “citizens-action projects,” the re- 
lated value to be gained primarily through the participation of citizens in the 
projects is of immeasurable significance to eventual support and success of the 
total prograin. 

The value of the citizen supported project has already been well demonstrated 
in eastern Kentucky. Without citing specific communities here, it can be 
pointed out, as a matter of record, that several eastern Kentucky communities 
have already made accomplishment that are outstanding in the entire State, 
in creating community facilities, such as parks, waterworks, public buildings, 
and parking lots, and in conducting annual events, main street modernization 
programs, and other project activities. 

However, this civic force’s real potential—always available in any commu- 
nity—has seldom been utilized. Although, it is important that the voluntary, 
“do it yourself” characteristic be maintained in community development efforts, 
these same efforts can, and do, yield more enthusiastic and productive results 
when certain known techniques are applied. These include the use of principles 
of leadership and organization ; provision of timely information, including under- 
standable project action outlines; and cooperative help from official agencies 
and firms. 

In eastern Kentucky, the voluntary community development effort is essential 
to bring more citizens into responsible participation in development. The degree 
of success of such development, in all its phases, can well depend upon the 
degree of citizen interest and participation. Certainly, every effort to make 
voluntary citizen action more effective, should have a place among the top 
priorities in Program 60. 

The following recommendations are set forth for inclusion in an eventual 
comprehensive community development program : 

1. Most important, perhaps, of initial community development objectives, 
would be the establishment by local community leaders, of a community citizen 
council in each community: These councils would serve as a most important 
link in relating local action to regionwide activities and programs. The coun- 
cils would not carry out action projects, but would serve as a community con- 
tact point for information from all sources; consider local needs and determine 
most needed projects; and stimulate and coordinate activities of local action 
groups. 

2. Additional aids to community development should include: 

(a) The establishment of a Kentucky Division of State, Regional and Com- 
munity Development, and the addition of citizens’ action advisory personnel in 
certain key departments, especially those concerned with tourist travel, indus- 
trial and agricultural development, health and welfare and education. The 
division of community development should maintain a roster of citizen organiza- 
tions, their officers and current projects and purposes, and should establish a 
directory service for citizens’ project aids, available from various sources. 

(b) Aids to community development should be made available by the pro- 


posed Federal Regional Development Agency, when it becomes properly 
established. 
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(c) Citizen project aids are available from many commercial firms or associa- 
tions. Eastern Kentucky trade and professional groups may help channel ma- 
terial to local groups; and may give other aid in local projects. 

(d) The establishment of a Kentucky Citizens’ Organization Council, with 
regional committees, and the organization of regional executive committees 
within existing individual organizations, is urged in the section on organization. 
These groups can focus aid on regional and local needs and in making local 
community development groups more effective. Professionals and leaders in 
community development should work with the Kentucky Citizens’ Action Coun- 
cil to improve community development programs. 

(e) The establishment of area development associations in at least the four 
river valley areas to gear action on common problems and developmental oppor- 
tunities for their communities and citizens. Communities of these areas are not 
large enough, in most cases, to have organizations able to cope with many prob- 
lems, successfully, year in and year out. In area development programs, 
strength in people and resources is best combined with definitely identifiable local 
interest. Both qualities are needed for success. By adding the benefits of 
advice and aid which can come from regional, State and National sources, the 
area development associations can foster most successful programs in tourist, 
community, commercial, agricultural, and industrial development. Such area 
groups should be formed, carefully, at some time after clear regional programs 
are established, and a detailed plan and description of the workings of an area 
development program can be made available at that time to interested persons. 
The area approach, however, can be the focal point of the entire program, in 
time. 

(f) An association for local government in eastern Kentucky, should be or- 
ganized, composed of both county and city officials of the region, especially 
mayors and county judges, to concentrate on greater understanding and more 
effective action for general and unusual local community problems of this 
region. 

(g) A recognition of the effectiveness of the rural development program and 
of the need for continuance of it, should be included in comments on community 
development. However, a discussion of the value of this organized approach, 
and of the need for more concentrated application of its principles, is included 
in the sections on organization and agriculture. 

3. Projects: It is not intended, here, to outline a complete community de- 
velopment program, or a complete listing of projects applicable to eastern Ken- 
tucky communities. Such an outline would make up a publication in itself—and 
such a publication should be prepared, and kept in current status to apply to 
eastern Kentucky as well as to all communities of the State. The preparation 
of such a manual can be a function of the proposed division of community de- 
velopment, with cooperation of other agencies and organizations. However, 
projects of great benefit in eastern Kentucky include: 

(a) Key “participation projects,” in which wide participation may be in- 
volved to secure recognizable, and achievable, goals. (For this and other 
reasons, the old standby, “Cleanup-Paintup-Fixup Project” should be an annual 
effort. 

(b) Establishment of playground areas, tot lots, recreation centers, and 
activity centers for teenagers, the elderly, and the handicapped. 

(c) Cleanup and improvement of public buildings, especially courthouses. 

(ad) Beautification of roadway entrance points to communities; establish- 
ment of tourist information centers, information signs, and development of local 
tourist attractions. Main street modernization campaigns. Conduct of tourist 
courtesy schools for tourist serving business owners and employees. 

(e) Development and improvement of libraries and promotion of their use. 

(f) Campaigns to promote greater interest in schools and education, and 
voluntary work projects to improve local school buildings and facilities. 

(9) Participation in public health education campaigns. 

(h) Annual community events, such as fairs, pageants, and special sales days 
(tie in community progress forums with such annual event days, where 
possible). 

(i) Continual education campaigns to maintain and stimulate public interest 
and participation in development activity, including professional community 


planning. 
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(j) Specific local projects to organize and support the establishment of locally 
financed and operated industries or business ventures, such as might be developed 
in connection with the community industries program, referred to in the indus- 
trial development section of this statement. 

4. Housing: Improvement of housing deserves special consideration as one of 
the area’s greatest needs in relation to living standards. The character and 
quality of homes in the area has a tremendous effect upon the health of people, 
upon the outlook and morale which affects their total way of life. Also, the 
housing industry can be the largest employer in the area, regardless of future 
industrialization or other employment potentials. An eventual aim should be 
to set up a program, sponsored by various interests, to promote better housing 
in eastern Kentucky—and with it the establishment of a homebuilding 
industry—by— 

(A) encouraging bankers of the area to establish aggressive home loan pro- 
visions and try to “sell” the idea of homebuilding. 

(B) encouraging lumber dealers to use native materials where possible. 

(C) establishing a promoting campaign to create a desire and consumer 
demand for new contemporary homes and homefurnishings. The potentials of 
establishing small furniture and cabinet shops is worth consideration. 

(D) developing a series of architectural home plans, building methods, ma- 
terial utilization plans, etc., ideally suited to eastern Kentucky sites, climate, 
materials, economy, and other conditions. 

(E) promoting the development and use of hillside sites. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Considering industrial development possibilities for eastern Kentucky, we find 
ourselves at the crux of our problem. Jobs do not solve all of people’s problems. 
But the first problem of an able-bodied man without a job, is to get a job. And 
when we see the definite correlation, here or elsewhere, between low per capita 
income and intense social education, health and welfare problems, it is clear 
that no amount of social work or other welfare programs can take the place 
of jobs, or can succeed without jobs. 

To have real validity, the comprehensive factors of Program 60, or enough of 
them, must aim to make jobs possible within this region. Improved income in 
present employment; provision of training to help eastern Kentuckians prepare 
for jobs outside the region ; the improvement of health and education standards— 
these objectives are worthy of the program.. But they fall short unless they also 
act, in a definable way, to create new jobs in eastern Kentucky. 

This challenge will be readily understood, especially by many industrial de- 
velopment professionals who have declared that the attraction of industrial 
plants to this region is almost an impossibility. Specific and seemingly irrevo- 
cable frustrations to industrial development include the almost complete lack of 
proper flood-free sites; of reasonable transportation facilities; of water supply; 
of trained labor and management personnel; and of homes and communities 
competitive with those of other areas from which needed management and 
technical personnel often must be recruited. 

This seems like an impossible array. However, one problem has simply been 
that each problem has been treated separately. Thus, the problem of industrial- 
ization; has ‘been treated, separately, with a direct, but frustrated, approach to 
industrial development. One of the bases for possible solution of these various 
problems is a comprehensive attempt to treat all of them together. The resulting 
alleviation of frustrations and the provision of needed facilities, may ultimately 
make possible a basis for industrialization. 

The study, which originally recommended the creation of the Eastern Kentucky 
Commission, indicated a need for 65,000 new jobs in the region. The fact must 
be faced, that the bulk of needed new jobs may have to be industrial jobs. In- 
creases in mining production would still not provide much increase in employ- 
ment. Farming is severely limited and, even with improvements, would not, of 
itself, provide a great number of new jobs. An expanding tourist industry— 
which is yet to be almost wholly developed—can supply job opportunities, al- 
though even this source of added income will not meet the need. New jobs 
must involve labor as such—the total labor added in the processing of resources 
and materials, rather than an increase in labor required for extraction of raw 
materials. Of course labor would also be added for service activities, related 
to processing, or provided for others employed in such processing. This spells 
out the necessity for industrial activity. 
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The ambitious objective of creating numerous industrial job opportunities in 
this region is a necessity no more clearly seen than the difficulty of its accomplish- 
ment. However, we must reject the idea of its impossibility—and devote our 
energies to finding out how it can be achieved. New ideas will be called for in 
this special situation and an open mind and special efforts on the part of leader- 
ship, public and private, will be required. 

Industrialization in eastern Kentucky must be realistically based on the profit 
motive, traditional in successful free enterprise, large or small. Yet, the oppor- 
tunity for profitable operations is not visible and has not been demonstrated 
here. Therefore, we find that a simple statement of the complex frustration to 
creation of industrial jobs, is that profit motivated industries have not been, 
and are not apt to be, stimulated to locate here under present unfavorable 
conditions. 

The candid recognition of this fact brings into focus the need for alternative 
types of industrial development procedures, for the present, other than simple 
plant location efforts to bring in plants of outside firms. And, since the profit 
motive is essential, alternative procedures must begin with ways to identify and 
assist profit motivations that exist here. 

Although the basic profit motive is traditionally associated with the desire 
of an individual for purely personal gain, it is true that, in the majority of big 
business operations today, the profit motive which sustains corporate enterprise 
is translated into management by boards of directors and groups of executives. 
The simple direct relationship to profit known in the owner-manager enterprise is 
changed. This is no argument for management by boards and committees. But 
it recognizes that, to meet existing circumstances, especially the need for bigness 
required for competitive and technologically advanced production, successful 
enterprise may require more than a purely personal profit incentive. 

The communities industries program, described briefly in the recommendations 
of this statement, should be aimed at creation of, small, owner-managed busi- 
nesses. Knowing the unusual frustrations which will overpower many small 
enterprises in eastern Kentucky, every possible and proper assistance should be 
provided to such enterprises to secure their exemplary success as well as their 
direct economic benefit. To gain for small enterprise the specialized aids and 
management tools which they will need to exist competitively, it would seem 
advantageous to bring into existence an organization of business interests and 
management capability, such as the public enterprise corporation, as described 
in this statement. 

Shoestring business operations, with the normal difficulties of such firms in 
today’s big business dominated competition, and with the unusual problems of 
this underdeveloped region, have limited opportunity for success, no matter how 
determined are their operators. Although the community industries program can 
provide much advice and assistance to these firms, this is not good enough. 
There are—and should be—many limitations upon the kind of advice and aid 
that government can give to private firms. These firms, and the complete in- 
dustrial development program, will need the practical, down-to-cases judgment 
and decision leadership of capable business executives who have at least an 
indirect personal interest in their success. The practical interest of these men 
and their relationship to the enterprise, must be better than is possible or proper 
for a governmental adviser, and must be as similar as is possible, to the effective- 
ness of a board of directors and the top executive staff of a large corporation. 

It has been said that successful enterprise development depends upon the 
“five M’s”’—materials, manpower, money, markets, and the fifth which makes the 
others work together, management. But, if management is to be effective, it 
must be backed up by a sixth “M’—motivation. The most effective motivation 
is personal profit. But, for the right kind of leadership, the motivation may be 
added to by others: pride of product, craftsmanship, and reputation; pride of 
accomplishment and service; and pride of success. This kind of motivation 
may be found in some corporation executives. Eastern Kentucky has business- 
men of this type who can serve on public enterprise corporation boards, interested 
in the industrial and overall economic success of their region—if they feel that 
such corporations can be effective. 

The purpose, then, of the public enterprise corporation program is to find a 
way to add some of this kind of top-level management ability to the determined 
personal efforts of very small local business management. 

The community industries program, served by a range of technical assistance 
services from government and strengthened by management leadership of the 
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public enterprise corporations, plus the other industrial development actions 
proposed here, are all proposed as based upon a program of development of the 
“minimal economic facilities required to allow the operation of the regions econ- 
omy.” With major frustrations to regional commerce removed and with a 
special program to stimulate local industrial and commercial enterprise with its 
“breakthrough” effect upon the possibility of industrialization, the realistic sup- 
port and encouragement of plant location in this region by outside firms can be- 
come a related possibility. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


I, All phases of the development of a technical regional master plan, should 
be oriented in consideration of possibilities for industrial development. Resource 
surveys for instance, should not just measure and catalog everything in sight, 
but should attach selective priorities to those planning actions and evaluations 
which may have the greatest relationship to an industrial potential. (An exam- 
ple would be the high priority need for an intensive measurement of the timber 
resource here.) Therefore, it is recommended that, in the formulation of a 
regional master plan by the department of economic development in cooperation 
with other agencies and as a part of Program 60, the following objectives receive 
careful consideration. 

(a) An inventory of regional resources with priority on selected resources in 
selected locations showing the highest industrial potentials. 

(6b) Determination of those basic economic facilities (roads, airports, water 
control and supply facilities, community facilities, industrial sites, ete.) which 
could have the greatest influence upon economic and industrial potentials. 

(c) Determination of transportation and distribution patterns, and other 
patterns and systems affecting the flow of commerce and the needs of people 
both within and outside the region, and particularly in adjacent areas, with a 
view to producing the best cumulative knowledge at any given time for use in 
market analysis or other economic or industrial development action. 

II. Research must play a strong part in devising new approaches to industrial 
opportunities. The establishment of a resources research institute for the re- 
gion is recommended. Such an organization can best establish its own specific 
objectives, in terms of bringing applied research directly to bear upon regional 
problems and opportunities. However, it is suggested that the leadership of 
Kentucky’s institutions of higher learning should prepare a proposal for such 
an institute; that legislation for its establishment and initial financing be pre- 
sented to the general assembly; and that the institute plan to collect available 
data and correlate and stimulate research in at least three categories: (1) Re- 
source utilization—to relate available resources to potential product markets by 
technological processes adaptable to various regions including eastern Kentucky ; 
(2) product development—the application of design to modify or create prod- 
ucts of such type as may be produced by new or expanded Kentucky industry; 
and (3) market identification—the determination of markets related to such 
resources and products (and including the market in Kentucky). 

III. Aid to creation of small industries “from within” should include more 
extensive and flexible financing than is now available. The Small Business 
Investment Corporation Act of 1957 should be more carefully scrutinized to see 
whether it may be usefully applied in Kentucky. However, a more effective 
approach seems to have been used by the State of North Carolina, in the estab- 
lishment, through special enabling legislation, of a so-called business develop- 
ment corporation. The commission is studying this matter and seeks further 
advice from development and business leaders, but now believes that similar 
enabling legislation in Kentucky, would be advantageous. 

IV. In a broadened industrial development program the interest, understand- 
ing, and participation of more Kentucky citizens becomes essential. Not only is 
this so because of the need for a wider group of investors—and entrepreneurs— 
but because of the always present need for a “good climate” for proper business 
activity. To this end, the program described in the sections on community 
development will apply, with special material regarding industrial development, 
made available to the various organizations involved. 

V. As the basic action element of a broader industrial development effort, the 
commission recommends the establishment of a community industries program, 
as a special program of the department of economic development, 
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Although much useful information can be taken from similar programs, such 
as the North Carolina small industries program, a proper program for Kentucky 
must be originated and designed directly in relation to specific realities existing 
in this State. This program can be useful in Kentucky and, in eastern Ken- 
tucky, some program of this type represents the greatest visible short term 
probability for significant industrialization. To be successful in eastern Ken- 
tucky, such a program must be extremely aggressive and will require various 
supporting and coordinated actions of basic regional development. 

Exact provisions of the Kentucky community industries program must be 
worked out by professionals—and will depend upon success in establishing 
other and related provisions of program 60. However, in general, such a pro- 
gram should aid local citizens of communities or areas to establish and operate 
their own, usually small, industrial concerns. As a rule, local materials and 
manpower would be utilized. Information, advice, and aid would be provided to 
stimulate and organize local citizens in evaluating assets of their community 
or area for a prospective industry (including other needed facilities) ; in identi- 
fying frustrations to the potential industry and in determining how to overcome 
them, if possible; in organizing for the industry, formulating a prospectus, deter- 
mining necessary capitalization, building and equipment plans, and sales and 
distribution procedures; and in such special problems as the recruitment of 
specialized management or technical personnel. In addition, properly limited 
aid and advice is made available to the fledgling industry, as it continues to 
operate, in matters such as research and product development or financing for 
expansion as needed. 

Certain additional comments should be made with regard to this program. 
First, the cost in terms of personnel time and publications and other materials 
used, will come higher, if measured against jobs produced, in this program than 
in normal “plant location” programs. However, the greater unit investment, 
if within reason, is justified by the great need involved; by the possibilties of 
multiplied influences on other communities by breakthrough successes; and by 
the fact that plant location programs show a complete lack of success proba- 
bility under present conditions. 

Secondly, if such a program is entered into, it must be established with a care- 
fully defined and practiced policy to determine the proper—but realistically 
effective—types of aid and advice that can be provided, without creating private 
enterprises that are dependent, in any significant degree, upon the advisory 
State agency and without committing the State agency to any type of “directive” 
advice as to actions that should represent decisions of the industry’s own man- 
agement. 

Finally, the community industries program is not one which can succeed by 
and of itself alone, and it should not be established unless it is an important part 
of a broader developmental program involving priority support by other agencies 
and basic development of at least some key economic facilities in the region. 

VI. In support of the community industries program, it is suggested that the 
business and other leadership of eastern Kentucky join in the established and 
support of public enterprise corporations—at least one in each river valley area, 
perhaps carrying such names as the Kentucky, the Licking, the Big Sandy, or the 
Cumberland Valley Enterprises. Operating under special legislative charter if 
necessary, such corporations would be formed as regular stock companies. In 
addition to acquiring sites and financing buildings, as such development cor- 
porations normally do, these firms would actually act as parent managements 
applying varying degrees of control to diversified small industries (or other 
businesses) established under their financial and broad managerial sponsorship. 

Operating with boards of directors made up of area leaders willing to invest 
in them and with at least one executive general manager, such corporations could 
provide several advantages. Such advantages would include the provision of 
top management counseling; the recruitment of special personnel or location of 
needed special services; the provision of better financial backing; greater depth 
in financial reserve and adequate review of financial policies; the spread of risk 
for common investors in a number of diversified operations; the ability to stim- 
ulate establishment of new businesses to conduct related and needed service 
operation ; the ability to provide certain competitive advantages of bigness, such 
as the hiring of specialists or consultants for marketing, sales, or distribution 
improvements and the gaining of “size prestige” in purchasing.eredit and market 
acceptance of products. 
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Such area corporations may work very closely with river valley area develop- 
ment associations. At the outset, pending acceptance of the idea of actual in- 
corporation to the extent proposed, it may be helpful to organize business 
advisory councils as a part of the area associations, to provide within-the-area 
advice to locally established business. Such councils might be the forerun- 
ners of the public enterprise corporation. 

VII. An expanded vocational education program, as set forth in the section 
on education, should be carefully and constantly related to specific localized 
needs of regional industrial development, as well as to job opportunities, within 
and outside the area. 

VIII. At all times—and especially in the immediate future—a concentrated 
effort should be applied, by the department of economic development and others, 
to achieve plant location results in peripheral communities of eastern Kentucky, 
or in any community where the existing potential will allow it. Such efforts 
might include special surveys of resources available, special promotional activi- 
ties, special -assistance in improving nearly adequate sites, or perhaps some 
combination of provisions of the community industries program and more normal 
development activities. Priority consideration should be given to design of 
any phase of the overall development program to contribute to the community’s 
potential whose existing conditions are “just short’ of adequate to support an 
industrial operation. 

EDUCATION 


In considering education for eastern Kentucky we recognize the intense 
problems of educators throughout the Commonwealth. However, even greater 
intensity and special features affect educational problems in eastern Kentucky 
and extreme need dramatizes the importance of educational improvements 
affecting all phases of possible development. 

The commission’s conferences concerning education have sought to determine 
how education as a force, and educators as a leadership group, could participate 
more effectively in the comprehensive development process, and in turn, how 
the total development program could be designed to contribute to the needs 
of education. 

Program 60, in all its phases, tries to bring citizens closer to government, and 
closer in mutual understanding with professional leaders; and tries to bring 
a comprehensive scope of action to bear with “breakthrough” special actions 
at key points. These same principles must work to improve education in eastern 
Kentucky—and to help education become more realistically effective in improv- 
ing eastern Kentucky. 

Thus, although proper objectives of education must not be forsaken, it is 
essential that programs be especially devised to meet immediate needs in east- 
ern Kentucky. Only such programs will gain the real support of all citizens— 
or will meet the full responsibility of education to treat the needs of people. 
And, if businessmen and educators are to extend mutual support to each other 
and to the region, businessmen must recognize that an educational system is not 
a business, while educators must recognize more fully the need for creation of 
efficiency through businesslike methods, wherever possible. 

Education is eastern Kentucky’s only major ‘“‘processing industry,” dealing 
with the region’s most valuable raw resource, its people. Unfortunately, too 
much of this resource: now leaves the region in the symbolic manner of the 
raw materials of an extractive industry area—without processing; subject to 
exploitation by interests beyond the region; and with too little benefit to the 
region itself. If eastern Kentucky’s major export is to be people, the responsi- 
bility of education supersedes that of other forces in the area, and both the 
State and the Nation have a direct responsibility for support of the best pos- 
sible educational “processes” in this and similar regions. 

But, for the future of the region, education must prepare and encourage 
people to stay, as well as to go. Thus, ‘to fulfill the more important of its 
two-phased responsibility, education must do more than provide processes to 
improve people—whose very improvement tends to force them to “go” away 
from their homeland. The development of the region itself becomes such an 
important corollary responsibility in this instance, that education in eastern 
Kentucky faces a greater need to relate its actions to total development of 
people and of the region, than is true in most other places: 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The provision of continued advice and effort to meet the special problems 
of education in eastern Kentucky realistically, requires a special educational 
advisory council as an arm of the eastern Kentucky commission. This council 
has already been appointed with 35 professional educators and lay leaders 
working together : 

(a) To advise the commission on its educational program and upon its total 
program as it affects or is affected by education. 

(b) To advise educational leaders in such a way as to encourage their support 
and participation in the commission’s program and to encourage their concen- 
trated efforts to meet eastern Kentucky’s special problems. 

(c) To construct a complete blueprint for education in eastern Kentucky with 
short-, middle-, and long-range objectives and in line with the realistic philosophy 
implicit in the eastern Kentucky commission’s program. 

The advisory council has urged that the commission should— 

(1) Recommend to the 1960 session of the Kentucky General Assembly, pas- 
sage of a general sales tax designed to provide adequate revenue to meet urgent 
needs in raising salaries of teachers and in making other improvements necessary 
to the improvement of the system of the entire Commonwealth. 

(2) Seek expansion and improvement of the vocational education program in 
the region, in accordance with plans proposed by the bureau of vocational educa- 
tion, with emphasis upon expansion of existing facilities and the establishment 
of additional extension centers. Give consideration to the establishment of a 
loan program for students completing a year’s work at extension centers or in 
central schools and who need assistance to continue the second year of training, 
which must be taken in the central area or State schools. Urge the expansion 
of adult training programs within the vocational programs. 

(3) Seek establishment of an adequate vocational rehabilitation center as set 
forth in plans by the bureau of vocational education. 

(4) Recommend to the U.S. Office of Education that a special guidance insti- 
tute program be set up in the Appalachian regions of affected States to deal 
realistically with the specific problems of these regions which are more intense 
in nature than those of others. 

(5) Give special study to the provisions of pending legislation for Federal aid 
to education to determine whether such provisions would provide realistic benefit 
to eastern Kentucky and to draft revisions where the need might be apparent. 

(6) Give special study to means for improvement of business administration 
and organization of school systems and to such matters as school architecture, 
especially related to regional conditions. 

(7) Consider the place of higher education institutions in eastern Kentucky 
in the conduct of special research programs related to resources, markets, people, 
and all matters concerned in the overall development of the region, and to the 
possibility that these institutions might join with other interests to sponsor the 
establishment of a resources research institute for the region. 

(8) Stimulate more forestry training at all levels in Kentucky and take close 
look at vocational agriculture program to bring it more in line with needs of 
eastern Kentucky. Request the 1960 general assembly to finance a program of 
exchange training for foresters between Kentucky schools and qualified forestry 
schools of other States, as advocated by the Kentucky Council for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

(9) Conduct continuing study of a number of matters vital to general educa- 
tion progress and relative to the establishment of a special and realistic master 
blueprint for progress in education in eastern Kentucky. 

(10) Endorse and work in favor of the KEA 11-point program for educational 
improvement in the entire Commonwealth. 

The commission concurs with each of the above recommendations and will 
continue to work for their implementation. In addition, the commission sets 
forth the following categories of action as just a partial list of matters that re- 
quire the continued attention of the commission, the advisory council for educa- 
tion, and others. 

(a) Better relationship of education interests with action interests. 

(b) Developing the communicative function of education in transmitting mat- 
ters of particular importance to the area’s people. 

(c) Encourage local school people to be active in civic work and to stimulate 
specific civic projects to aid education. Such projects may vary from urging 
support of better school financing to volunteer work projects to clean up or fix 
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up schovl buildings. One continued project should be the organization or con- 
tinuation of local citizens committee for education, working closely with and 
through existing organizations. 

(d) Establishment of a program to provide consultation between employees 
and educators to develop special training related to employment possibilities. 

(e) Review statewide and Federal programs, to gain more application to east- 
ern Kentucky, and to encourage modifications of existing programs where neces- 
sary to make them meet eastern Kentucky needs more realistically. 

(f) Develop more applicable standards by which to measure progress in east- 
ern Kentucky education and special application of intelligence and aptitude tests, 
grading, etc., to relate more effectively to eastern Kentucky. 

(g) Plan and support expansion and improvement of library facilities and 
services. 

(h) Affect better public recreation and leisure activity programs for youths 
and adults—make schools more active in this effort. 

(4) Expand and improve adult education programs of all kinds and give care- 
ful consideration to the continued conduct of a program of special short courses, 
primarily for adults, in such practical areas as storekeeping, tourist courtesy 
service training, and literacy. 

(j) Give consideration to special applications of free textbook and free lunch 
programs, in more realistic relationship to need. 

(k) Sponsor essay contests, or other activities such as demonstration proj- 
ects, special events, etc., to promote interest, through students, in education and 
in development of the regions. 

(1) Conduct study on eastern Kentucky school architecture to allow better and 
more economic structures, use of sites, multiple use of facilities, etc. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Certainly one of the most significant groups of problems affecting the way 
of life of people of the eastern Kentucky area concern health and welfare. In 
general, the most immediate possibilities that may be seen to be utilized in 
improvements in this area involve further improvement and greater intensifica- 
tion of the provisions of the regular State and Federal health and welfare pro- 
grams adapted specifically to needs of this area. And, since some of the great- 
est costs of the underdeveloped condition of eastern Kentucky are expressed in 
terms of increasing expenditures for public assistance and other welfare pro- 
grams; in terms of the human suffering and unrest as well as the loss of pro- 
ductiveness which these increasing programs signify; and in terms of the cre- 
ation of multiplying future problems and sources of problems of all kinds for 
this region, for Kentucky and for the Nation, the continuation of effective action 
in this field is vital and its improvement is needed whenever possible. 

As a program that deals directly with people themselves, successful improve- 
ment in health and welfare will depend directly upon people—in two completely 
different ways. The first essential basis for such improvement is that more 
people must understand the need for personal health and the things which they 
must do to protect and improve their health. This spells out the need for bet- 
ter and better public education programs in matters of health—with such pro- 
grams more adequately geared to the needs and terms of understanding of 
eastern Kentucky’s people. 

The second basis for health and welfare improvement involves the critical 
need for more people qualified and willing to serve in professional and techni- 
cal positions in these fields in eastern Kentucky. Such needs range all the way 
from doctors to social workers, and would serve not only in programs to treat 
the needs of people, but in what may be the most important programs of all— 
yo that help people to help themselves in terms of ability, knowledge, and 

esire. 

To set forth some of the important initial actions needed to support these 
principal objectives, as well as to meet other related needs, the commission 
would recommend the following : 

I. That the eastern Kentucky commission create an advisory council for 
health and welfare, so that the commission can take a continuing look at exist- 
ing programs and thus stimulate further efforts to meet the specific needs of 
this region. 

II. Establishment of an aggressive information and education program by 
setting up special short courses in public health for eastern Kentucky public 
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schoolteachers and planned distribution of essential public health information 
to professional, civic, and spiritual leaders of the region. 

III. Establishment of special training programs to allow for scholarships and 
public health and welfare careers; extension courses for existing public health 
and welfare; establishment of professional degree courses in public health and 
social welfare for Kentucky students. 

IV. Expansion of both the employment placement service and the vocational 
training program and a closer coordination between the two. 

V. Passage by the 1960 general assembly of properly drafted legislation to 
help meet medical needs of low-income persons, who cannot possibly provide 
for their own basic medical needs. Such legislation is now scheduled for in- 
troduction with endorsement of various professional groups including the 
Kentucky Medical Association. 

VI. Establishment of a program to give a beginning doctor access to capital 
on a long-term-loan basis to permit him to purchase basic clinic facilities for 
his office, so that such facilities can be provided in more communities where 
regular hospital service is not available. 

VII. Establishment of a continuing program, supported by both governmental 
health and welfare agencies and private, civic, and business groups to create 
desire for better housing facilities and to provide various incentive and aid or 
advisory activities to stimulate homebuilding or remodeling and, especially the 
addition of improved kitchen and sanitary toilet facilities. The program should 
also affect the improvement of such facilities in public and business buildings. 

VIII. The development of stronger enforcement and an effective related edu- 
cation program, involving inspection and grading for sanitation requirements 
in relation to food establishments. Such a program should provide for a strict 
inspection and grading system with a future date established for such a system 
to go into effect—perhaps 2 years from the adoption of the system—-and with 
a strong program of education and assistance for business establishments to 
help them meet the standards involved, prior to the end of the 2-year education 
moratorium. 

IX. Continued programs to provide the greatest possible promotion for the 
establishment of community health centers in those counties which do not have 
them. 

X. Sponsorship by civic organizations of more cleanup, paint-up, fix-up, com- 
munity projects—regarding both busines and residential areas of the com- 
munities and homes themselves, and on both a community development and 
rural development basis. 


CULTURAL AND SPIRITUAL AFFAIRS 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY THE EASTERN KENTUCKY CONFERENCE ON CULTURAL AND 
SPIRITUAL AFFAIRS 


The members of the Eastern Kentucky Conference on Spiritual and Cultural 
Values, in conclusion to our deliberations on September 24 and 25, 1959, present 
this statement to the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commission, spon- 
sors of the conference. 

We recognize the troubled way of life of many of our people in eastern 
Kentucky and in similar underdeveloped regions of our Nation, and we know 
that the difficulties involved are complicated by many adverse factors, some 
of them geographic, some economic, some historic in source, but we feel that 
they must be treated as total problems of today’s people if they are to yield to 
realistic solution. 

We recognize that it is the purpose of the eastern Kentucky commission to 
formulate a program of development, in these terms, that will be comprehensive 
in recommending intensive and coordinated action in all fields of endeavor, and 
that will be specialized in that it will ask for action designed to meet the 
special needs of eastern Kentucky in each field. 

Finally, we recognize that this program for eastern Kentucky’s people must 
involve those people: must have the understanding support and participation 
of the people if it is to succeed and if it is to benefit them. 

While we hold our church to be clearly separate from our state, we acknowl- 
edge the need for spiritual leaders to counsel with man as a whole man, as a 
citizen of the state with many human problems which must be treated through 
his society and his government. 
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Therefore, we request that the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Com- 
mission establish an Eastern Kentucky Advisory Council on Spiritual Life, 
as an arm of the commission, to counsel the commission upon its program ; to 
help make information about the program available to ministerial associations 
and to ministers; and to counsel with all spiritual leaders in eastern Kentucky, 
and through them with our people, to help them know about this program 
which needs their understanding, support, and participation, and, finally, to 
bring to the commission continually, the ideas, needs, and hopes of our people. 

The commission recognizes the necessity for a spiritual basis for program 60, 
which must provide for development of social and cultural values as well as for 
economic and material factors. The advisory council on spiritual life will be 
appointed early in 1960. A major area in which the council may assist spiritual 
leaders of the region, is in the field of communications. Pastors and church 
leaders can reach the hearts and minds of people in terms of their own under- 
standing far beyond the ability of others to do so. In gaining public under- 
standing and support for program 60; in bolstering morale and spirit so essen- 
tial to the development of both region and people; and in the conduct of 
special programs—such as literacy education—the council will be extremely 
important. (A project for the utilization of mobile closed circuit TV in literacy 
education, is now receiving consideration by ministers and the commission.) 


ProcRaAM 60—A BEGINNING 


A good way to lose an argument, and to start a fight, is to try too hard to have 
the last word. This is not the last word. 

To call these final comments a conclusion would be an error. In closing this 
initial outline of recommended plans and actions, we have no desire to infer 
that this is a finished or completed program. We are not trying to end anything. 
Our purpose is to start something. 

We have said that this statement is not a detailed or statistical analysis of 
problems, nor is it any attempt at physical planning for our region. What we 
offer, here, is a collection of ideas for action, unified by a concept that all actions 
must work together, and that each action must work especially well, if our region 
and our people are to have the development they need. 

We have tried to show that such total and special actions are required and 
justified, not only by need, but by the opportunity for positive benefit to eastern 
Kentucky, to all of Kentucky, and to the entire Nation. 

While calling for special approaches in all fields, we have protested the too 
narrow professional standards and specializations of our age. These standards 
can become barriers to the general contribution the professionals could make if 
their work was better related to the work and needs of others. 

We have tried to construct the rationale of broad argument by which to 
justify and stimulate the public policy decisions—by Government, by business, 
by the professions, and by people—which could commit the forces and resources 
required to do the technical job of planning and development needed. We feel 
that the principal decision to be made is whether the job is worth doing, and we 
feel that the answer is obvious. 

We have tried to outline the organizational structures at all levels of govern- 
ment; within private enterprise and the professions; and among citizens, by 
which the concept of total and special development could be put into action. 

We have suggested some of the more obvious special actions that should be, 
and can be taken in the beginning. 

This statement is provisional in nature. It is directed to the people of our 
own region, primarily. Without their acceptance and understanding of it, it is 
valueless. On this basis, it is also directed to any and all who, in the line of 
duty or beyond it, can give help to a people who need and seek help. 

We have felt that we must be willing to make decisions; we recognize that 
we run the risk of being wrong. We are willing to meet the necessity to do 
something, but we know that our recommendations for action do not carry the 
necessary inference that we know what to do. We are willing to commit to a 
program. But we insist that a principal part of this program be a continuing 
study to improve program actions. 

Eastern Kentucky suffers from chronic inactivity. The best therapy we know 
about is action. Action will be good for us, right or wrong, if it is always taken 
in the light of our intention to be right, and if we are willing to change course 
as we act, and learn. Perhaps, when we have made our first mistakes, we shall 
have begun to find our way. 
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The only place in the world where a great mass of people are unanimously 
and overwhelmingly interested in eastern Kentucky is in eastern Kentucky. This 
ar identifies the greatest force we can use for our own development—our- 
selves. 

We must develop our communities—no one else can. We must develop our 
own industries—until we do, no one else will. We must develop ourselves 
personally ; we must develop our homes for our families—no one else should do 
this for us. We will.need help enough beyond this—and it will be the job we do 
for ourselves that will get for use the superhelp we need beyond our own re- 
sources. 

We might be forgiven, even cheered, if we said to the world that we are going 
to occupy ourselves in the solution of our own problems, and that we will not 
have much time for considerations beyond our own area and our cwn needs. 
But at this time, which is both our hour of need and our moment of oppor- 
tunity, we who need big help must more than match, in stature, those from 
whom we seek aid. If we are to think big about our area’s problems, and to 
ask for a sensible, but special and large-scale program of help from others, it 
is not even good enough that we be willing to work to the limits of our capacity 
for ourselves. It becomes necessary that we hold the same degree of ambition 
for accomplishment, and willingness to help, for all of our State, our Nation, 
and our world. 

Eastern Kentuckians must extract from the inspiration of our own challenge, 
the quality to think big, to judge beyond selfish motives on issues of the day 
upon which depend that real progress of our State, our Nation, and our own 
region. 

The answers to mankind’s problems have always arisen organically, from the 
problems themselves; from the superefforts of those men challenged to meet the 
worst difficulties. May it bear repeating here, that most of eastern Kentucky’s 
problems differ in intense degree, but not in nature, from the massive problems 
which plague men everywhere. If the intense human need created by those 
problems provides a challenging demand for solutions, is not this the best place 
to mobilize men, knowledge and resources to find such solutions; to test and 
apply them. These solutions can become the most productive return for invest- 
ment in the development of eastern Kentucky. 

To this purpose, and to the future of the people of eastern Kentucky, program 
60 is dedicated. 


Mr. Van Coron. Briefly, this Kentucky commission recognized 
early that its toughest job was going to be instilling in the people of 
eastern Kentucky the desire to want to help themselves. Yet, at the 
same time, the commission recognizes that it must have the help of the 
State and Federal Governments in carrying out program 60 if any 
good is to come from it. 

Most any citizen in eastern Kentucky recognizes that the establish- 
ment of new industry here to diversify the economy of the region is 
the answer to the problem. 

But, the method of arriving at the answer is the great puzzler. 

Unfortunately, there abounds in the minds of industrial leaders and 
investors in this Nation the insurmountable fact that the area has the 
reputation of having an unfavorable labor climate. It would be un- 
fair for us as citizens of this area not to honestly recognize this con- 
dition that exists. 

We, as members of the planning commission, ask that Government, 
industry, and labor also recognize this condition and negotiate special 
contracts—for present industry and industrial prospects—that are 
adaptable to this region and its conditions. We also ask Government 
aid in curing this ill. 

The commission early recognized the foundation for a redevelop- 
ment program for the area is a trunkline highway system. That has 
been planned, but remains to be built in eastern Kentucky. 
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That has been planned. It is on the drawing boards in the highway 
department in Frankfort right now, but remains to be built. 

Another area recommended for quick relief is establishment of a 
tourist program for the area with facilities being developed as rapidly 
as possible. 

ow, Senator, last night there was discussion of the building of one 
or more lakes, whichever is feasible, in the Martin’s Fork area, and 
that pertains to this program. 

We are very fortunate in having the Cumberland Gap National 
Historical Park in Middlesboro and extending into Harlan County. 
And the Martin’s Fork Lake is adjacent to this park, and provides 
recreational facilities for tourists to come to visit this area. 

Other areas studied are water control and conservation. We have 
given exhaustive study to the possibility of establishing small sateilite 
industries in the mountainous region to make component parts and 
supply these parts to larger industries in the developing section of the 
Bluegrass. We have also studied reforestation and the development 
of the timber industry for pulpwood and wood products. 

Now, Senator, you will resell that Mr. Whisman was up before 
the ICC asking for a spur track over in Tennessee at the Calhoun 
Mills for Bowater Paper Co. Now, that was to afford a market for 
the pulp timber of eastern Kentucky at that mill. It is marketable, 
and it isn’t beyond the realm of possibility, with the ever-increasing 
consumption of newsprint and other newspaper products, that some 
day in eastern Kentucky, with the development of lakes here at Buck- 
horn or even Pound over here, or Fishtrap, when and if they are built, 


could have a timber industry for pulp. 


HELP IS EARNESTLY SOUGHT 


I believe I have covered some of the aims for revitalization for the 
eastern Kentucky area. Now, help is earnestly sought. 

I would like to point out something that I discussed with Mr. 
Ridings, Senator. And there is rehabilitation, vocational education. 

Now, I know that is a fine thing, it is something that we need for 
this area. But that isn’t the answer to this problem, the problem that 
needs to be answered is, Where do these retrained persons get jobs? 
The job opportunities aren’t here in eastern Kentucky. And job op- 
portunities are what we sorely need. The people here suffer for lack 
of job opportunities. 

ur people that we would train with such programs would leave 
and thereby again drain the area of its best trained citizenship. That 
is something we are suffering from now. 

Now, possibly to get into a little self-cheering section here, Senator, 
Mr. Charles Guthrie and Mr. Joe Guthrie and some other interested 
citizens just on their own started to build an airport on top of the 
mountain by Loyall. The fiscal court furnished the money to purchase 
the land. Itischeap land. But Mr. Charles Guthrie and his brother, 
the late Mr. Joe Guthrie, who died a few weeks ago, have done the 
work—Joe contributed all of his time free—they have put their bull- 
dozers from the Harlan Fuel Co. up there to work. Mr. Bryan Whit- 
field has furnished a bulldozer from the Harlan Collieries free. 
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The oil companies have furnished the gas and oil. We have had 
equipment sent in, and everything has been done free, it is being done 
by the people of this community, and without cost. 

What little State aid we have been able to get, we are putting back 
to match Federal money. We want the State to match its own money, 
and the Federal help. 

Now, one other possibility that there might be for this area, other 
than the agriculture that has been mentioned. The Eastern Ken- 
tucky Regional Planning Commission, through cooperation with the 
University of Kentucky and its extension department, actually the 
animal husbandry department, there is a sheep study going on now. 
And it has been within our thinking that sheep ranches would be 
profitable in the mountainous area. 

It is well protected in the wintertime from cold winds, and sheep 
shelters could be built. There is some pastureland on the mountains. 
But our problem then gets back to what Senator Johnson told you a 
while ago, the land is held largely by companies, and their holdings 
are for the mineral rights. And that is the only concern they have 
for it, minerals and timber. Until recently the only interest they had 
in the timber was the fact that it was a source of mining props, it wasn’t 
anindustry. There was no reforestation. 

These are things that the commission and myself think would be 
good for the development of eastern Kentucky. 

I am very happy to appear here today and do what I have done. 

Senator Cooper. We know your testimony will be very valuable. 

I know that Mr. Whisman is going to be here to testify perhaps in 
more detail on the work of this East Kentucky Regional Planning 
Commission. I am going to say in advance—I will say it now because 
you, too, have been a member of that commission—I think that his 
work has been more valuable in studying the problems of the whole 
eastern Kentucky area than any other work that I have seen. 

You have attempted in this study to look at not only the short-term 
problems, but the long-term problems. 

Mr. Van Coron. Correct. 

Senator Cooper. And to lay the basic foundation for the develop- 
ment of this area. And I know that it isa good program. 

I say that it is very helpful to me up in Congress. I remember when 
we had the area development bill before the Senate committee, we 
passed it in the Senate, but Mr. Whisman and the others of you testi- 
fied, and the program which you projected there before the committee 
was a better program in the long run. 

The area development bill was more of a short-term or emergency 
program. 

I would like to say that I noticed in the paper that you are resign- 
ing your position here, and you are moving to Frankfort to become 
the editor of the Frankfort State Journal. I don’t live in Harlan, but 
I live in Kentucky, and I live in eastern Kentucky, and while as one 
citizen I congratulate you on any new opportunity that comes to you, 
I am sure that the people here are going to miss you. You have 
labored for the development of Harlan County and this section of 
eastern Kentucky, and I hope you will continue to labor for them. 

Mr. Van Curon. Senator, I assure you that my heart will always be 
with eastern Kentucky. 
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Senator Coorrr. I know it will. I appreciate very much your testi- 
mony. 

Are there other witnesses here from Harlan County, Bell County, 
or any other surrounding counties who would like to testify? You 
are all welcome. 

Mr. John Whisman, of the East Kentucky Regional Planning Com- 
mission, is here, and I am going to ask him to come forward and tes- 
tify. I have made him wait to the last. to give all the local citizens 
the first opportunity to testify. But I know you will be glad to hear 
his testimony. 

I may say that if those of you who have testified and others who 
desire to testify would like to present to the committee further state- 
ments, you can send them to me, and they will be filed with the com- 
mittee in Washington, they will appear in our record, and they will be 
considered. 

Senator Cooper. Will you proceed, Mr. Whisman ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. WHISMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, EAST- 
ERN KENTUCKY REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Wuisman. My name is John D. Whisman. My position is that 
of executive director of the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning 
Commission, advisory body to the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
established under Kentucky statutes, to assist in the physical planning 
and resource development of a 32-county area in the eastern section 
of the Commonwealth. 

The planning commission is attached for administrative and re- 
search services to the Kentucky Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, which is charged by law with responsibility for research and 
promotional activities designed to achieve maximum beneficial utiliza- 
tion of the State’s natural resources and to promote its industrial and 
agricultural growth. 

Senator, I am going to present this printed statement. And I have 
given it to the secretary for the record. I am going to read only some 
key lines here and comment briefly. The time of the hearing is long, 
and if we get this material in the record, I think that is the important 
thing. 

Senator Coorrr. You are welcome to testify at any length you want. 
I will stay here just as long as you want to. 

Mr. Wuisman. I know from past experience that you will. 

(The complete prepared statement of Mr. Whisman follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN D. WHISMAN, EXECUTIVE DiREcTOR, EASTERN KEN- 
TUCKY REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


My name is John D. Whisman. My position is that of executive director of 
the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commission, advisory body to the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, established under Kentucky statutes, to assist 
in the physical planning and resource development of a 32-county area in the 
eastern section of the Commonwealth. The planning commission is attached 
for administrative and research services to the Kentucky Department of Economic 
Development, which is charged by law with responsibility for research and pro- 
motional activities designed to achieve maximum beneficial utilization of the 
State’s natural resources and to promote its industrial and agricultural growth. 

In presenting this testimony, I would like to direct your attention to the fact 
that within the next month, the commission will issue an initial report of recom- 
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mendations for our region. At that time, we will mail and file a copy with this 
subcommittee. 

In discussing the employment situation as it has existed in our region, it will 
be helpful to set forth certain distinctions. First, the present systems of measure- 
ment of unemployment and underemployment are inadequate in that the lack of 
employment in such “pockets” of permanent unemployment as eastern Kentucky 
is not represented in national statistics on unemployment. It is by these statis- 
tics that the opinions of the Congress and of other leaders, are formed with 
regard to Federal programs related to unemployment and to development. Sec- 
ond, eastern Kentucky, though suffering greatly from unemployment, finds an even 
greater indication of its difficulties in underemployment. Third, the problem 
of unemployment in such pockets will not yield to normal industrial or agricultural 
development efforts but requires development of a broader, more basic type, as 
a prerequisite to a direct approach to plant location and industrial development. 

Let us clarify these distinctions and show how we shall support them. 

Unemployment as generally used and measured seems to connote the lack of 
employment where it formerly existed. It usually refers to those who can re- 
ceive benefits under the unemployment insurance law. For instance, an article 
entitled ‘Unemployment in the United States,” in the April 18, 1959, Business 
Week discussed only urban unemployment. This article is only an example of 
repeated reports on national unemployment, official and unofficial, which com- 
pletely ignores the unemployed areas like eastern Kentucky as a major part of 
the unemployment picture. 

Unemployment in eastern Kentucky involves continuing decline in the number 
of total jobs as well as an original lack of job opportunities considered in pro- 
portion to the number of people available to work. 

Regional unemployment is measured statistically—and great sections of the 
area show it to exceed 20 percent consistently—but the “measured employment” 
fails to tell the true story. Underemployment is the bigger problem here, em- 
ployment which fails to yield even a tolerable standard of living. Underemploy- 
ment is hard to measure. But, in the list of 315 counties from all States, set up 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture as the poorest rural counties, Kentucky’s 
32 eastern counties ranked low among even these. Attempts to measure under- 
employment played a significant part in the criteria used for this list. 

In elaborating these points, we shall briefly describe the actual problem here 
in terms of human difficulties and the lack of reasonable opportunity for personal 
development and attainment of adequate living standards through gainful em- 
ployment. The problems, it should be noted, do not stay limited to this region. 
National cyclical unemployment has its roots in the permanent reservoirs of 
unemployment in the pockets. 

It must be emphasized that these “pocket problems” will not just go away and 
because of the large populations involved, serious and aggressive efforts at their 
solution is a humanitarian necessity. (Outmigration is not a solution, but part 
of the problem.) 

It is important to underscore the fact that the problem here is partially a 
result of improper industrial development—the overpopulation of this area has 
been produced by the influences of the natural (and, in its time, unfortunately 
proper) workings of the free enterprise system. People were encouraged to come 
here when labor was needed to extract resources to serve processing industries 
of the Nation’s industrial growth. In this process, some resources were depleted, 
means of extraction of others were mechanized, leaving an established population 
in an underdeveloped area with no purpose to serve, no place to go. Thus, the 
forces and leadership of private enterprise have some responsibility for this 
situation, if they are to acknowledge responsible proprietorship of the system 
from which they benefit. Adequate treatment of the problem requires such 
responsible leadership through both private and public processes, each func- 
tioning in propriety. 

Finally, this region’s needs can only be met, so this commission is convinced, 
by a comprehensive program based on proper basic development such as that 
envisioned in our program 60. The alternative to its costs is the increasing cost 
of welfare programs, and the even greater costs of resource depletion in terms 
of our greatest resource, our people. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF REGIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Fastern Kentucky has long suffered from chronic unemployment. Even in 
1919 when it had one of eight of Kentucky’s manufacturing jobs, total regional 
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employment was low. The poverty which goes with subsistence farming had 
already induced some outmigration. A glance of the number employed in our 
region can be gained from its percent of Kentucky manufacturing employment: 
1899, 5.3; 1919, 18.1; 1929, 0.4; 1989, 7.7; 1947, 6.8; 1954, 5.9. 

Eastern Kentucky employment is summed up by two realities: timber and 
coal. We will analyze them later but here are some suggestive facts about 
them. 

These are extractive industries and as developed here, they are raw materials: 
industries. They have not been process industries in which the basic material 
is developed for other uses. They have not been fabricating industries—this is: 
especially true of timber. It has been production (cutting) rather than proc- 
essing and shipping (logging) rather than manufacturing. 

There has not been an overall effort to increase employment here through 
comprehensive understanding and use of the region’s resources and needs. The: 
modern goal of “full employment” has never been a pace setter in goals set up 
for this region. 

The reasons for this are closely related to social and economic isolation. This: 
is both a cause and effect of the undeveloped status of the region and the condi- 
tion of the vast majority of its people. Historically, isolation seems to have set 
in just after the 1837 panic combined with other factors to curtail the plans of 
the Kentucky Board of Internal Improvements. This board planned transporta- 
tion works to open up our region. 


THE FOUR STAGES OF POPULATION 


A vital aspect in evaluating the region’s unemployment is population. It has 
four stages. 

The first stage was the original population who settled here because they liked 
mountain life and they knew how to make a living here. By 1865, they were 
165,000, one-seventh of Kentucky. 

The post-Civil War boom in timber and a modest interest in coal brought about 
the second phase. This immigration plus a high natural increase gave the region 
18 out of every 100 Kentuckians by 1900. The actual count was 400,000 out of 
2.2 million. 

The first two decades of this century witnessed the entrance of the railroads 
and a heavy development of coal mining. This accompanied by a large immi- 
gration, brought in chiefly to work the mines. Eighty-eight percent of the State’s 
total increase from 1910 to 1920 was in our region. The area approximated 
one-third of the State by 1940, 820,000; this is the high point populationwise in 
eastern Kentucky and brings the third stage to an end. Part of this total can 
be traced to a large return to the area by those who outmigrated and were caught 
in the 1930 depression. 

This raises an important aspect of unemployment in our region which de- 
serves adequate attention. When times are good nationally, our people will 
migrate in large numbers to urban industrial centers. When they are bad and 
heavy layoffs occur, people will return home. This heightens the underde- 
veloped character of our region, adds to its total unemployment, strains existing 
relief programs and stimulates other problems, such as jamming a school al- 
ready crowded. The point might be simply stated as a dilemma: In good 
times, we lose people, including those who are potential leaders; in bad times, 
we get more people and are iess able to absorb them in useful activity. The po- 
tential leaders don’t come back. 

The fourth stage of population is the postwar decline in mining employment, 
serious cutbacks in timber and a large outmigration. Over half a million left 
here after 1940. A sample of the decline in mining is the 62,000 employed in 
1948 and 28,000 in 1958. Not since 1953 has employment reached 40,000. When 
we consider that no other total employment for one industry reaches 10,000, you 
have some idea of what this loss means and how many are affected. 

As this is written, a reliable estimate gives our region 695,000 people one- 
fourth of Kentucky. 

A BRIEF POPULATION ANALYSIS 


Let us now see briefly what this present population figure means. 

First, our region covers 11,600 square miles, also one-fourth of Kentucky. 
Here is the first snare, the region is only one-fifth habitable, so we have 371 
people per square mile of habitable land. The national population density is 
61 per square mile. 
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It was suggested that unemployment figures should be extended to embrace 
those who are not under the unemployment insurance program. In our region, 
those not under covered employment are the majority. Those who can receive 
unemployment benefits are less than one-third of the population, yet for the 
past 5 years, this region received 22.3 cents of every dollar distributed by Ken- 
tucky. In round numbers, this total $38 million, almost $100 annually per 
capita, with a minority of those unemployed getting the money. 

In eastern Kentucky the key to measurement of unemployment is not layoffs, 
it is a continuing lack of jobs. Even peak employment in coal mining, 62,000 
in 1948, covers not quite 10 percent of the region’s total population. 

To emphasize the character of regional unemployment, may I direct your at- 
tention to Labor Department figures? They list nine chronic unemployment 
areas in Kentucky and six are in eastern Kentucky. 

Here are the facts: The percent of unemployed from these six areas compared 
to the nine areas considered as 100.percent are: 77 percent in 1954 and 1955; 
71 percent in 1956 and 73 percent in 1957. For these 4 years, these six eastern 
Kentucky areas ranged from one-fifth to one-third of the total unemployment. 
Over 21,192 exhausted their unemployment payments. These figures, may I re- 
mind you, are only for covered employment. 


A NOTE ON OUTMIGRATION EFFECTS OUTSIDE THE REGION 


The continuing lack of employment confronts us with this region’s outmigra- 
tion situation. And I suggest that this is a national, not just a regional prob- 
lem. The outmigrant is the first to be hit by layoffs and cutbacks, thus, adding 
to the already large number who are a public responsibility in our large midwest 
metropolitan communities. And not being skilled, their plight is aggravated 
by the fact that they will probably be among the last to be recalled. Thus, the 
underdeveloped character of our region makes it help create the low point in 
the urban unemployment cycle. This condition also promotes other sociological 
problems. The commission considers that the solutions should be preventive— 
not stopgaps or handouts. 

To highlight the significance of our outmigration, consider that our region has 
the largest number of people from birth to age 19 among comparable regions 
in seven southern Appalachian States but the smallest number in the age group 
from 19 to 65 and over. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(a) Income.—As you know, there are other sides to this polygon of unemploy- 
ment. Let us examine per capita and other income. 

We have studied State and county figures for the years 1939, 1947, 1950, 
through 1953, 1955, and 1957. Only 2 of our 32 counties ever passed the State 
average for any of these years. If one eliminates the region’s leading county, 
Boyd, the region’s percentage of the State per capita average never reaches to 
60 percent. With Boyd now the State’s leading county, our region only once 
reaches 75 percent. 

Comparing the region’s total income to the State, it has 13.6 percent in 1942, 
12.3 percent in 1950 and 13.6 percent in 1957. During these years, it had one- 
fourth to one-third of the State’s people. 

And here is another angle of aprpoach. While 54 percent of Kentucky’s 
families and unrelated individuals had incomes of less than $2,000 annually in a 
recent year, in 29 of our 32 counties, there was a greater percentage of their 
people in this low-income category with 12 counties having 75 percent or more. 

(b) The significance of farming.—lIt is normal for most people to consider our 
region rural—but surprisingly enough, this is actually an urban area. True, it 
is an unusual urban area. But the “strip village” that follows the area’s high- 
ways, and its nonagrarian people who live closely together; who depend upon 
wage labor for livelihood ; who do not raise gardens or keep cews—are definitely 
more urban than rural. 

This region has the largest rural population in the southern Appalachians—as 
rural is usually defined. Eastern Kentucky has the highest farm population 
and the next to highest number of rural nonfarm people. Twenty-eight counties 
top the State average of farm people per county and 21 surpass the percentage of 
rural nonfarm. And here is another pitfall—with this many farm people, the 
region only produced 7.4 percent of the State’s total farm production in a recent 
year. 
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Also, 30 percent of Kentucky’s males, 14 and over were engaged in agriculture ; 
but 20 of our counties passed that percentage too. The average value of prod- 
ucts sold per farm in 1954 was $2,195 in this State—none of our 32 counties 
equaled that—22 of them failed to reach $1,000 in average value of products 
sold per farm and three did not even reach $100. 

(c) Public assistance—Public assistance also forms an important side of 
our polygon. 

For the past 5 years, 35.3 cents of every public assistance dollar allotted in 
Kentucky went to our region. The total for our area reached $77.3 million. 
About one-fourth of the State’s citizens over 65 are on public assistance but 31 
counties in our region moved above that percentage. Five percent of this Com- 
monwealth’s children receive aid to dependent children—28 counties exceeded this 
figure. Twelve of our counties had more than half of their senior citizens on 
public assistance and seven had 10 to 15 percent of their children receiving aid. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION IN EASTERN KENTUCKY 


Now, let us look at other phases of our problem, especially health, education 
and resources. People are the most important resource of any region. 

Lack of opportunity has not only caused some of our best to leave; it has and 
is stagnating the development of many who remain. Consider for example, that 
the average years of education in Kentucky are 8.3 for men and 8.5 for women. 
Thirty-one of our 32 counties are below that figure. This seems rather signifi- 
cant when you realize that our region has the highest percentage of young people 
in the State and the southern Appalachians. 

Despite continuing efforts by all concerned, health is still a problem and a 
good look at it offers a unique insight into our region. There is good reason to 
stress an intimate relationship between health conditions, personal and public 
and motivation to work and improve one’s self and one’s community. 

Here are some of the health facts. There are 1,141 Kentuckians per medical 
doctor; 27 of our 32 counties have more people per physician than that; 18 
have 3,000 or more with two having 10,000 or more people per medical prac- 
titioner. There is one hospital bed for each 426 people in our region. Only 
seven counties have more than one hospital. These figures would be larger if we 
eliminated the UMW hospitals and their staff physicians. 

While this is not the time to delineate these problems, let me direct your at- 
tention to the fact that the merit of a comprehensive development program is 
its ability to relate problems to each other. All eastern Kentucky problems are 
problems of people; we have tried to make people the fulcrum of our attention 
and plans. Is it not almost obvious that such problems as unemployment. edu- 
cation and health are tied together? 


REGIONAL RESOURCES 


It is not only our people who are underdeveloped. So are our chief resources, 
coal and timber, if one evaluates them from the standpoint of maximum utiliza- 
tion of their potential. 

This point cannot be developed in detail, so here are the highlights. 

Coal has been a major factor in regional life since 1911. Despite the heavy 
tonnages mined since then, it is reported that there is enough left for 300 years 
mining at present tonnages. This sounds reassuring, but here is another am- 
bush; there has been a serious decline in the demand for this high-quality coal. 
This is due to domestic use of other fuels, the utilities’ consumption of low- 
grade fuel and high transportation costs. 

A recent study of coal in eastern Kentucky points out that it requires un- 
usually heavy national demand to boost coal employment and hard times na- 
tionally intensify employment difficulties in this, our leading industry. 

Coal is another case where comprehensive development tries not only to find 
other possible uses for coal but to improve marketing bottlenecks. 

For various reasons, coal is one of the few major U.S. industries with in- 
adequate research facilities. There have been some provocative suggestions 
made for its greater use, but to speak as a layman, I wonder if we have really 
done more than scratch the surface. I have particular reference to possible 
uses of coal which can be performed near the mining area—within a 4- or 5- 
hour truck drive. You can see how in an underdeveloped area, the problem 
of adequate highways gets intimately involved with unemployment. 
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The other major resource known in eastern Kentucky is timber. In a con- 
ference tour, professional foresters told this commission that though it has been 
seriously limited by lack of sound conservation practices, there is still much 
valuable timber here. 

Timber’s importance involves both its renewableness and the significant re- 
search for new forest products by both private and public interests. So, this 
commission recommends that a comprehensive program of development with 
timber in the leading role can possibly write a new drama of employment op- 
portunity in eastern Kentucky. If this is to be done and done successfully, 
it will require cooperation and coordination at all levels. Our detailed initial 
plan toward this goal will be found in our program 60 which will be filed with 
this subcommittee. 

CONCLUSION 


Finally, let me emphasize that we intend to sponsor and vigorously promote a 
comprehensive development program for this region in which private and pub- 
lic interests and persons would work together. In such a program, there are 
many vital factors which range from efforts of the region’s spiritual leaders to 
motivate their people towards the goals of increased stewardship and coopera- 
tion to the equally real needs for an adequate water supply and flood control 
program, a realistic highway system and a continuing, positive stress on the 
developmental obligation of both Government and industry. 


Mr. Wuisman. I want to make a couple of remarks at the outset, 
one of which is direct to you, Senator. 

The commission appreciates not only the presence of the Senate 
committee here, but we appreciate the aggressive work that you have 
demonstrated in our experience with you ever since we have been in 
existence. 

And I want to make that comment. 

We are making this testimony here today just prior to the time 
of issuance of our comprehensive program. e call it program 60, 
because it is issued on the eve of 1960. And we hope that the 1960’s 
will be a decade of progress in eastern Kentucky. That is the rea- 
son for the name. 

I want to point out, as I say, some key lines, and I will make some 
comment on those lines. 


INADEQUATE MEASUREMENTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The first significant point, it seems to me, to be made here is that 
Yotems of 


the present systems of measurement of unemployment and under- 
employment are inadequate, in that the lack of employment in such 
pockets of permanent unemployment as eastern Kentucky is fre- 
quently not represented in national statistics on unemployment. 

Now, I am aware that the Department of Agriculture has set 
special criteria on unemployment, and that this comes to the atten- 
tion of Congress. But repeatedly I see articles in the trade journals, 
such as Business Week which I refer to later in my testimony, and 
quite often I see comments in the testimony given at congressional 
hearings which lists, say, 5 million as being the current national un- 
employment. And when I look behind the figure to see where it 
comes from, I find that a way small number is included as being in 
eastern Kentucky, a small number of unemployed. 

Apparently what happens is that a man doesn’t become unemployed 
until he has been fully employed. And so—I have thought about 
it a little bit this way—and so that a fellow from eastern Kentucky 
has to migrate to Detroit and get himself a job to become unemployed. 
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And this happens a great deal with our out-migration. This ex- 
plains my comment on the methods of measurement. 

And I am concerned about that, because we must present a case to 
the Congress. And I know how busy the people in Congress are, and 
how busy people in the Federal agencies are. And this is a problem, 
and they must read from the statistics that come to them. I think we 
need a special effort on these methods of measurement. 


PROBLEM OF UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


Secondly, eastern Kentucky, though it suffers greatly from unem- 
ployment, finds an even greater indication of its difficulties in under- 
employment. This simply means that we have a great many people 
who have never been adequately employed. They haven’t become 
unemployed from whatever it was they gained their livelihood from, 
but that livelihood was never adequate. And so underemployment is 
really the bigger problem in our area. 

Third, the problem of unemployment in such pockets as eastern 
Kentucky will not in my opinion yield to the normal industrial or 
agricultural development efforts, but requires development of a 
broader, more basic type as a prerequisite to a direct approach to 
plant location and industrial development. 

I make comment about that because it is the third point on which 
we are going to base the more important things that we hope to say in 
our program, and that is that in the country we have a pretty good 
state of prosperity. And from a national point of view, we recognize 
this as a time when people live pretty good, better than they used to. 

Nevertheless, in these pockets—“pocket” is the term that the econo- 
mists have used—these areas that are limited, we certainly recognize 
that since 1948, as has been indicated here, and even prior to that, we 
have what I would call a significant portion of the national popula- 
tion, not just a significant portion of our population, who do not live 
as well as a man ought to be able to expect to live in 20th century 
America. 

Now, this is our problem. And we find that these areas where this 
is true are so clearly definable that they have come to earn terms such 
as “pockets,” “underdeveloped regions,” “distressed areas”—you can 
name several terms, but you know where they are, we all know where 
they are, and we can look at them and say, “This is the place where the 
trouble exists.” 

And the principal basis of our program is that we are going to as- 
sert that eastern Kentucky and the Appalachian region of which it is 
a part is a special region. And when we have said it is a special re- 
gion, we haven’t said, “depressed area” or anything up to ‘hia point, 
we are simply calling attention to the fact that it is a region of great 
differences. And we do that as a basis to indicate that this region will 
not yield to the normal programs that are established for the national 
purposes. And this is strangely the basis for my statement here that 
normal agricultural and industrial development activities will not 
work in this region. 

And unemployment in eastern Kentucky involves a continuing de- 
cline in the number of total jobs, which is the national indication of 

47557—60—pt. 58 
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unemployment, as wel] as an original lack of job opportunities, con- 
sidered in proportion to the number of people available to work. 


NECESSITY FOR SPECIAL PROGRAM 


Now, this comment about number of people then becomes extremely 
important. If we establish that this is a region where the kind of 
techniques and the methods that have made America a great country 
industrially—this is a region where those techniques won’t work— 
then we are suggesting obviously that we want some special efforts 
made in this region. And we must have a justification to ask for spe- 
cial efforts, because obviously there will be costs, there will be costs to 
the public for these kinds of efforts. And our justification is right 
here in these three words, “number of people.” 

And in a moment I am going to talk about the population of eastern 
Kentucky. But that is—instead of a cost-benefit criterion, we might 
speak of a people or a population ratio criterion which poses the 
necessity for a special program in eastern Kentucky. 

In regard to underemployment, I might point out that in a list of 
315 counties from all States established by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture as the poorest rural counties, Kentucky’s 32 eastern 
counties ranked low among even these, and an attempt to-measure un- 
deremployment played a significant part in the criteria used to create 
this list. 

Now, in the material that I have here, in elaborating on these points, 
we have briefly described the actual problem, we have listed some of 
the statistics in regard to the health problems of people, education 
problems of people, and the employment, the per capita income, and 
these things. I am not going to read these things. They have been 
well done many times, and they already exist in our records—I think 
we have a few that you might not have—they all tell basically the 
same story, and it is a story of the need of the people. 

There is no question about that need, the question becomes how to 
meet it. 

I will say, therefore, for the record, that it must be emphasized that 
these pocket problems will not just. go away, and because of the large 
populations involved, because of this number of people, serious and 
aggressive efforts at their solution are a humanitarian necessity. 
Outmigration is not a part of the solution—excuse me, it is not a 
solution, it is perhaps a part. of the solution—but it is part of the 
problem. 

I would like to refer briefly to that, because I have been told by 
people whom I have encountered in this work that perhaps the solu- 
tion might be for our people to find employment in other places. 
But I have said here what seems like an obvious statement, that these 
pocket problems, the problems in these pocket areas, will not just go 
away. Outmigration doesn’t work that way. The people who have 
the greatest ability in the main are the people who go to greater 
opportunities. That means continually that the people who are least 
able to go and find opportunities are also the people who are least able 
to remain and contribute to the economy of our area. 

So outmigration becomes a part of something that our area has 
suffered from for a long time which economists call “depletion of 
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resources.” We frequently say that people are our greatest resource, 
and outmigration is a depletion of our people resources. 

We can't recognize outmigration, then, as a solution to the problem, 
itis only a solution for some of those who leave. 


IMPROPER INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


I would like to make the point here, that it is important to under- 
score the fact that the problem here in eastern Kentucky is partially 
a result of improper industrial development. And that may strike 
some people as being a little bit odd. I read what I have here. The 
overpopulation of this area was produced by the influences of the 
natural, and in its time, unfortunately proper workings of the free 
enterprise system. 

People were encouraged to come here when labor was needed to 
extract resources to serve processing industries for the Nation’s 
growth. In this process some resources have been depleted—our 
forests—the means of extraction of others has been mechanized—our 
coal, instead of using people to get it out we now use machines, to a 
great extent—and that leaves an established population who were 
brought here for a need in an underdeveloped area with no purpose 
remaining to serve and no place to go. 

The purpose for saying this is to point out that the forces and the 
leadership of private enterprise here have some responsibility for this 
situation. If they are to acknowledge responsible proprietorship of 
the system from which they benefit, adequate treatment of the problem 
requires this kind of responsible business leadership as well as other 
leadership through both private and public processes, each of course 
functioning in its own propriety. 

And our final point, then, that we make, as an introduction of the 
kind of program that we will present: Finally, this region’s needs can 
only be met, so this commission is convinced, by a comprehensive pro- 
= based on the proper basic development such as that envisioned 

y program 60, which we will issue. 

The alternative to the costs of this program is the increasing cost 
of welfare programs and even greater cost of resource depreciation 
in terms of our greatest resource, our people. 

Now, I am not going to read any more from the record, but some- 
what in echo of some of the things that have been said here, I would 
like to make two or three comments. 

I won’t attempt to describe program 60 in any great detail at all, 
because that would take more time than is here, and it will be 
available very shortly. 

I want to make a couple of comments about population, because we 
are going to rest a lot of our case for need on the fact that this is an 
intense population. 

POPULATION DENSITY 


The national population density average is 61 people per square 
mile. The population density in the 11,250 square miles of eastern 
Kentucky is 68, give or take 1 or 2, without migration the way it is, it 
goes up and down, but approximately 68—in other words, slightly 
more than the national average. 
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Only 20 percent of our land in eastern Kentucky, by a conservative 
estimate, is habitable. So our people live in that 20 percent of land. 
Multiplying the figure by 5 and you find that the population density of 
the habiteb e land of eastern Kentucky is close to 350. 

That compares, of course, with some of the foreign areas where we 
recognize the need for basic economic development as a protection of 
our free way of life on an international basis. , 

Another thing about this population, then, is that if this is an area 
from which people are leaving in great numbers, accounting for what 
we have refe toas outmigration, why are those people here? Why 
did they come to an area which now seems to repel them or fail to take 
care of them ? 

I have alluded rather briefly to the fact that they came here as the 
result of what was in its time the proper workings of our free enter- 
prise. And I will spell that out just very briefly. 


HISTORY OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Between 1900 and 1920, and right around 1910, there came the de- 
velopment of railroads in this region. Those railroads were lines of 
transportation to bring people in and to take resources out, coal and 
timber primarily in those days, there still was quite a bit of timber, 
a little bit of salt and a little bit of oil and a few other things, but 
mostly coal and timber. 

Now, that is a broad statement. But let me tell you how much 
of Kentucky’s growth took place in the first half of this century, in 
this region from which ae are now leaving in such great numbers. 
Between 1910 and 1920, 88 percent of the new population growth of 
Kentucky took place in these 30 counties. And if you think that that 
is just the usual period—it does happen to be the peak influx, but the 
curve goes downward very gradually. Between 1920 and 1930, 64 
percent of the population growth of Kentucky took place in the 30 
counties; between 1940 and 1950, 45 percent of this growth took place 
in these counties. 

Without trying to be a mathematician here, it is still proper to gen- 
eralize that more than half of Kentucky’s growth in what we call our 
greatest resource, our people, took place in this area. 

Now, these people are el they came here for that purpose, they 
were encouraged to come here by the prospect of industrial develop- 
ment, when people as laborers were needed. 

I could talk about the marginal farm, which doesn’t support them. 
I could talk about the national trends in the farm program, which 
mean fewer workers per farm, and more acres per farm unit. This 
is true all over Kentucky, but it has an even more marked effect in 
eastern Kentucky, in leaving a population that has come here and 
established a culture and society which is peculiarly its own, in this 
inaccessible region, which leaves them with no way to get out and 
nothing to do. 

So much for the population. 

I would like to refer in closing just to the brief explanation of what 
I mean by the word “comprehensive.” I don’t mean it as a fancy 
term at all, and I don’t mean it as some sort of a dreaming, planning 
kind of term. But we have talked, for instance, here today about the 
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tree-planting program. I have talked to a fellow recently who bought 
a farm 30 years ago, and he bought this farm because he was going to 
have a boy in school, and he thought that the farm would give him a 
timber crop in about 20 years that would put his infanct child through 
the university. 

Well, he still has his farm, and he still hasn’t sold any timber off of 
that. Perhaps this is unique. I haven’t make a survey. I found this 
one man that has this situation. 

But the point is this: The farm which he bought even 30 years ago 
was a farm from which the timber had already been removed, that 
is, the good timber, and it left the weed timber, it left the timber which 
causes conservationists great concern today. 


THINLY SPREAD TIMBER RESOURCE 


And this leads me to this, plus other information that we have 
learned about our forestry source, this leads me to believe that just a 
tree-planting program isn’t good enough, in the first place, and that, 
secondly, as we said earlier, it is awfully hard to get a fellow who is 
concerned about food for his family between now and Sunday to plant 
trees when here is a fellow who bought a farm 30 years ago that 
then had adult trees on it, because he was going to benefit his child in 
20 years, and this doesn’t come to pass—this feeling about the long- 
term income from tree farming is wrong, but it is a feeling which 
discourages practical conservation. 

I am relating this to our comprehensive efforts. It seems to me that 
we have got to link conservation, which we need, much more closely 
to immediate commercialization of the resources that we have. We 
have been advised by the U.S. Forestry Service and by our Kentucky 
Division of Forestry that, contrary to the general impression that east- 
ern Kentucky has been completely burned over and depleted, that we 
have an excellent timber resource. 

However, if we look at it realistically, we find that this timber 
resource is spread thinly—the effects of burning out, the effects of poor 
conservation have taken away the density of the good trees, and here 
and there is a strong oak that could be cut, except it isn’t economical 
to operate that way with timber. 

A fellow doesn’t want to buy stumpage where he has to drag all 
over 20,000 acres to get a few trees. 


NEW TYPE COMMERCIALIZATION OF TIMBER INDUSTRY 


However, we are advised—and here we comprehensively would re- 
late the people who are interested in conservation, who want trees 
planted, who want good forest management to take place, we would 
relate them to the people who want to make a dollar out of trees, 
because we are advised that there is a mechanism, which is called the 
sustained yield contract, that allows a timber operator to buy a large 
acreage where the stand is sparse and thin, it allows him to, with a 
sizable corporation and a central processing unit that will make use of 
some of the weed trees by processing treatments, it allows him to 
farm that tree land that the normal fellow who buys stumpage can’t do. 
_Now, if we are going to make the timber business good in eastern 
Kentucky 5 years from now and 10 years from now and 20 years from 
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now, obviously it isn’t good enough just to encourage people to come in 
and continue to buy our best stumpage and cut it out and leave us with 
more weed trees. That would be nosolution. But if we can encourage 
the commercial interests to be supported by the conservation inter- 
ests, and to do this job of taking out the trees and replanting as they 
go on a long-term basis where their money must be made not in the 
first year but in the future years when that stand of timber that they 
have bought becomes salable, then we will have gotten somewhere. 

This is one indication of comprehensiveness that I wanted to give 
first for two reasons: 

First of all, it relates to government people, conservation and 
private people. And this is going to be necessary for us to work 
together. 

The second reason that I wanted to give is that I think the timber 
resources may be one of our greatest hopes. 

I could mention in regard to that a quick comment on the tourist 
business. I would simply say about it that it compares to the same 
type of techniques that I have mentioned about development of the 
timber resources. There are people who feel that vou create the 
tourist business by running ads in the newspapers. We know that 
this is not so, any more than it is so that you create a timber industry 
by going in and cutting out all the good trees and leaving the rest. 

We must develop an area to which tourists will want to come. And 
this requires comprehensive efforts. 


DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING ACTION 


Now, as concluding comments, then, with just these examples, look- 
ing at the difficulty we have had in this region in getting roads built, 
the difficulty we have had in getting dams built that we need, or even 


the dams that are now authorized, in getting an acceleration that you 


have fought so well for, in trying to get these things speeded up, 
because we need them quickly for many purposes—with all that, the 
commission feels that we would have great difficulty in this region 
through the years, not just short-term, but through the years in meet- 
ing our welfare emergencies, or meeting our short-term economic 
needs, or even building up this area for the future. 

If we continue to go down these avenues one at a time, if a delega- 
tion of local people must continue to go and fight for one project, all 
the way to Washington, and all the way back, and having just fought 
for one project, which they may have advanced only a little bit in a 
process that takes 3 years even for the mechanical studies necessary 
to produce a farm—that is the sort of thing I am talking about. 

And so I started out by saying that we recognize that this is a 
special area, and it is apparent that it has been recognized as a special 
area. It is an area which contributes to the cyclical unemployment 
of the United States, the permanent unemployment reservoirs, if we 
might call it that, which exist in the Appalachian region, it is a con- 
stant source for the high point of the cyclical unemployment on a 
national scale. 

It is just a telephone call and a bus ride from eastern Kentucky to 
Detroit, it takes just that to create in Detroit an unemployed man 
who wasn’t an unemployed man by definition before he left Kentucky. 
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To meet all these problems it is obvious that planning is going to 
be required. If there are going to be costs, then those costs must be 
wisely expended. If roads are going to be built—one of the previous 
witnesses indicated that the building of a 6-lane road all the way 
through our region by itself wouldn’t solve our problems. And one 
of our commissioners indicated a few minutes ago that one of our 
basic premises is that we must have a regional road system. 

How do we reconcile these? We reconcile the need for the road 
system only in relation to other things, the creation of level sites 
and other things alongside the road while the road is being built, 
the creation of access roads to this regional road from tourist objec- 
tives, and access to airport sites—in other words, the road becomes 
smugerctas when it does what it should do economically, not just as 
a road. 

APPALACHIAN STATES DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


We don’t think that the Bureau of Public Roads would be em- 
powered to enter into the building of a road program of this type 
under present criteria. We don’t think that the Corps of Engineers 
appears likely to accelerate their programs, which they have done 
perhaps pretty well, but we know the problems which they meet— 
unless we can establish among the Appalachian States what we can 
call an Appalachian States Development Authority, which would be 
a group established at the interstate level, with representatives of 
each of the Governors of these 10 States that we referred to from 
Pennsylvania in the North to Alabama in the South, each of which 
has an Appalachian region, and then the purpose of this Appalachian 
States Development Authority would be to localize the effort, to do 
every job that the State can do, to help the local government of 
Harlan and of Hazard do every job that they can do. 


NEED FOR FEDERAL REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


And finally, then, we feel it is going to be necessary for some type— 
and we will be fairly specific, and get more specific as we talk about 
people—but we recognize the need for some type of Federal regional 
development agency which can bring to bear on these problems of 
water control, which is a Federal problem, the attention of the National 
Government to the realities of these regions. 

That is going to be the essence of our program. We aren’t getting 
too much in detail. We are recommending the need for a compre- 
hensive effort, and we are suggesting the type of organization at 
Federal, State and local levels—we are even suggesting that the Lions 
and the Jaycee’s and the Kiwanians combine themselves together more 
effectively in each community. 

And so on that basis, then, we in the program make a few sugges- 
tions for example purposes, such as the one I made here as to the need 
for a new type of commercialization of the timber industry. And 
that report will be ready within the next 10-day period, and we will 
make it available to the committee. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to be here, and the other 
opportunities which you have given our commission in the past. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Whisman. 
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I wonder if you will have that report ready in time so that it can 
be submitted to the committee in time to appear in the record. 

Mr. Wuisman. I was planning to do that. 

Mr. MertuHan. We will close the record about the 20th of January. 

Mr. Wuisman. Yes. December would be hard. 


COST OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN KENTUCKY 


Senator Coorrr. In the statistics that you have been able to accumu- 
late, have you been able to make any projections at all as to the cost 
to the State of Kentucky of this chronic long-term unemployment ? 
I was referring to the unemployment compensation cost, public as- 
sistance cost, loss of wages, loss of production—I don’t mean neces- 
sarily for you to give it to us now 

Mr. Wuisman. Yes, we have. Some of it is in here, and more of 
it is in our report. Our report is not a detailed statistical report, but 
we have included particularly that. And I could say here, for in- 
stance, that some 39 percent of the State’s total expenditures in wel- 
fare costs go into this 24 percent of our population and of our land 
mass. But 37 percent of our education costs go with this. And better 
than a third goes to one-fourth of the population. 

Senator Cooper. We are very grateful for the testimony that you 
have given, Mr. Whisman, and the suggestions you have made. 

As I said a few minutes ago, after 3 years, now, of considering these 
various questions in Congress, I have found that the best projections 
in the future were from the findings of this commission, because I have 
come to believe that if you are going to make real progress in the de- 


velopment of eastern Kentucky, the work must be coordinated and or- 
ganized, and in some cases you are going to have to have cooperation 
with adjacent State, at least, as well as with the Federal Government. 


SUMMARY 


I can sum up briefly by saying that this hearing has been very help- 
ful, and I know it will be helpful to the committee. 

I would like to say to all of you here that, looking at the issue first 
from the standpoint of what the Federal Government could do, I will 
repeat some of the things that I said before. Appropriations for road 
purposes go to the State. And at least the initiative for the location 
of the roads is taken by the State. Of course, they must meet Federal 
standards, and they must fall within the Federal road system, but they 
initially come from the State. 

I do believe that on the interstate highway which reaches down near 
Corbin, the development which is taking place between Corbin and 
Pineville—and I assume a projection of a road toward Harlan—— 

Mr. Van Coron. 119 is being projected toward Harlan. 

Senator Coorrr. I imagine that would be some improvement. 

And I am glad also to hear about your plans for an airport, because 
I think that is necessary. 

And water development, and flood control. There has been develop- 
ment in flood control in the Cumberland Valley, Pineville, Barbour- 
ville, and Corbin. 

We hope that the survey will offer some opportunity for reservoirs 
for this section. 
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There are similar developments going on in the Kentucky River Val- 
ley and the Big Sandy Valley. At least there is something started. 

Now, there are many other issues, particularly the issue of coal and 
its problems, part of them national and part of them bearing upon 
the competitive situation here. I would hope that what I have said 
today to the local cooperators—I hope the coal industry as a whole will 
continue to attack those problems of competition. 

And finally, we want to say to you, Mr. Whisman, and all of you, 
that we of course want to cooperate with you in every way. 

I would like to say that I know that you people here in Harlan and 
in this section have been exerting every energy to promote develop- 
ment. And I + you will be able to bring into this effort these out- 
side owners and firms. I think they owe a responsibility to this county 
too, and they ought to help. 

I will now close by malin one general remark. We are in a period 
of national prosperity. Now, that is true, and the factors show that, 
many factors, gross national ee wages, income, investment, sav- 
ings, all of these exceed anything this country has ever known. And 
yet in the face of that, there are these areas throughout the United 
States where, instead of being better off, they are worse off. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO DISTRESSED AREAS 


And I would say, the very fact that our country is becoming more 
and more prosperous, and that more and more people in other parts 
of the United States are prosperous, places a greater responsibility on 
these areas and the people of this country and the Government of this 
comnts not to see areas fall behind, or falter in the ditch and lag 
ehind. 

We owe a responsibility to the people of those areas and the human 
life in those areas. 

me I think that is the purpose of our committee, to see what we 
can do. 

Mr. Wuisman. Senator, Carl Blankenship, senior economist of the 
economic research division of the Kentucky Department of Economic 
Development is present here, and has a brief speech. 


STATEMENT OF CARL BLANKENSHIP, SENIOR ECONOMIST, ECO- 
NOMIC RESEARCH DIVISION, KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT, FRANKFORT, KY. 


Senator Coorrr. This is Mr. Carl Blankenship, senior economist, 
economic research division, Kentucky Department of Economic De- 
velopment, Frankfort, Ky. 

I am very appreciative, Mr. Blankenship, that you have come here 
to offer your testimony. 

Do you want to give it orally, or do you just want to file it? 

Mr. BuanKEnsuHIP. No, I just want to file it. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Blankenship follows :) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF CARL BLANKENSHIP, SENIOR ECONOMIST, ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH DIvIsIoN, KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
FRANKFORT, Ky. 


My name is Carl Blankenship. I am a senior economist in the economic re- 
search division of the Kentucky Department of Economic Development. 

In beginning, I would like to suggest that any exploration of Kentucky’s un- 
employment problems should be accompanied by a general examination and un- 
derstanding of the State’s overall economy. Such an examination, it is hoped, 
will provide the background against which our unemployment problems will 
appear in proper focus. 

In recent years Kentucky has made considerable progress in the field of in- 
dustrialization. Since 1948, for example, more than 1,200 new and expanded 
manufacturing plants, representing more than $2 billion in capital investment, 
have taken shape within the State, with some areas benefiting more than others. 
It is estimated that these new facilities, when all are in full production, will 
employ about 70,000 additional workers and generate new, continuing annual 
payrolls of approximately $280 million. It should be noted that these additional 
job opportunities do not coincide with the net increase in manufacturing em- 
ployment for the period. As new jobs are created through industrial expansion, 
other, existing jobs are eliminated through business failures, cutbacks in employ- 
ment, and removal of plant operations to other States. 

But the current of industrial development is running strong in Kentucky: 
the value added by manufacturing in Kentucky establishments reached 
$1,747,621,000 in 1957 for an increase of $1,004,299,000, or 135.9 percent, over 
the 1947 total. The Nation’s gain during the same period was 94.5 percent. 

Manufacturing payrolls in Kentucky totaled $786 million in 1958 for an 
increase of 118.9 percent since 1947. The national gain was 80.4 percent in 
that period. 

Insured manufacturing employment in Kentucky was 166,431 for the first 
quarter of 1959, an increase of 28.5 percent over 1947 Federal census estimates. 
The national increase in factory workers for the period was 4.4 percent 
Manufacturing wages in 1958 represented 18.3 percent of all personal income 
payments in Kentucky, as compared with 15.1 percent in 1947. 

Since 1947, the personal income of Kentuckians rose from $2,383 million to 
$4,303 million, and per capita income advanced from $850 to $1,397. Sales by 
Kentucky retail trade establishments totaled $2,498,374,000 in 1958, an increase 
of $297,273,000, or 14 percent, over the latest previous census in 1954. The 
U.S. increase was 17 percent. 

In the 1948-59 period, 81 of Kentucky’s 120 counties experienced manufac- 
turing employment gains with 27 showing net increases of 250 or more workers. 
Thirty-two, or approximately one-quarter, of the State’s counties each now has 
more than 700 manufacturing employed. 

The broadened location pattern of new manufacturing plants erected in 
Kentucky since 1948 is encouraging. For example, 292 new operations employ- 
ing each more than 25 persons are brightening the economic future of 124 
communities, many deep in the interior of the State and far removed from 
traditional manufacturing centers along the Ohio River. 

Finally, from the short range standpoint—1958 compared with 1959—the 
upturn in Kentucky’s general economy seems clearly apparent. Fifteen out of 
sixteen commonly accepted indicators of economic progress show improved con- 
ditions. Only coal production registered a downturn. The favorable indicators 
include personal income, per capita income, population, nonfarm employment, 
manufacturing employment, farm marketings, retail sales, crude oil production, 
gas production, distilled spirits production, electric energy sales to ultimate 
consumers, motor vehicle registrations, gasoline consumption, and unemploy- 
ment reduction. A tabulation of these economic indicators is attached at the 
end of this report. 

Thus it can be seen that Kentucky, when considered as a unit, presents a 
healthy economic picture. A closer look, however—the one we are taking today— 
shows areas of extreme depression and stagnation within this general framework 
of improvement and growth. 

Kentucky’s present rate of industrialization, though comparatively rapid, 
obviously cannot provide jobs for all who seek gainful employment. The net 
gain of 37,038 in covered manufacturing jobs between March 1950, and March 
1959, was but 7,805 more than the 29,233 net loss in covered mining and quarry- 
ing jobs during the same period. Most of the loss was in coal mining from the 
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employment standpoint, farmwork seems to offer little hope of even a partial 
solution to the unemployment problem. In 1948, wages and salaries paid on 
farms in Kentucky totaled $41 million. By 1958 the total was down to $37 
million. It should be added that the income of Kentucky farm proprietors, 
although exhibiting considerable fluctuation in recent years, shows no indication 
of a sustained upturn. 

It appears, then, that mining and farming will not be sources of large blocs 
of new jobs and new incomes in the immediate future. Continued mechaniza- 
tion in the mine and on the farm, with resultant reduction in the work force, 
weighs heavily against achievement of a significant overall increase in employ- 
ment which might be expected from a general rise in production levels. 

The total nonmanufacturing component of Kentucky’s economy is obviously 
lagging behind the manufacturing segment. Wages and salaries disbursed in 
the farm and mining categories were virtually unchanged between 1954 and 
1958. Proprietors’ income from farming, by far the major share of total income 
generated in farming, actually declined over this period. In contrast, manu- 
facturing wages and salaries rose by $177 million between 1954 and 1958. 
It is evident that the problem of economic balance as well as overall growth 
merits serious consideration in Kentucky. 

Unemployment, underemployment and marginal operations in many of Ken- 
tucky’s counties are reflected in per capita effective buying income figures. A 
sampling of estimates as of January 1959, shows these rather startling compari- 
sons: Kentucky, $1,230; McCreary County, $707; Clay County, $695, and 
McCracken County, $1,393; Fayette County, $537; Jefferson County, $1,667; 
Knott County $647. 

Knott, McCreary, and Clay Counties are in eastern Kentucky, where the per 
capita effective buying income for the region of 32 counties is estimated to be 
only $802. This average is bolstered by the $1,369 figure for industrialized Boyd 
County. In this connection, it is appropriate to note the negligible rate of man- 
ufacturing development in eastern Kentucky, if Boyd County’s advances are 
excluded from the picture. 

A summation of manufacturing developments in the 31 other eastern Ken- 
tucky counties as compiled by my department, shows that new manufacturing 
plants constructed or announced for construction in the 1948-59 period will 
employ about 4,000 workers when all plants are in full operation. Capital 
investment in these 213 operations—of which 139 are lumber and wood products 
operations—is estimated at $16 million. Expansions of manufacturing plants 
in the 31-county area for the period—as reported—total 18, and represent a 
capital outlay of less than $15 million. 

This total is in sharp contrast to the total manufacturing growth picture for 
the entire State. While statewide figures show as estimated 70,000 new manu- 
facturing jobs for Kentucky, the eastern quarter of the State, excluding Boyd 
County, accounted for only approximately 10 percent of the State’s total manu- 
facturing-job growth. 

Eastern Kentucky, with vast coal reserves; usable timber estimated at 13 
billion board feet; with extensive deposits of good-quality clays, natural gas 
and oil, is rich in natural resources but poor in the utilization of the area's 
manpower. Somewhat similar situations exist in other areas of the State as 
a study of county per capita income figures show. 

These depressed-area problems are, of course, not unique in Kentucky. Such 
adjacent or nearby States as West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania which—like Kentucky—embrace parts of the Mid- 
Appalachian Region, face similar serious unemployment or underemployment 
situations. 

In closing, I would like to quote several significant paragraphs from a report 
prepared for the Kentucky Department of Economic Development by a nationally 
recognized consultant firm a month ago. 

In broad terms, all political jurisdictions may be said to share four general 
economic goals: 

“Full and stable employment; 

“More widely distributed economic progress ; 
“Balanced and orderly economic growth; 
“Expanded state and local resources. 

“Full and stable employment means the provision of employment opportunities 
for the State’s growing labor force—a goal which has not been nearly achieved 
as the fact of continuing and substantial outmigration poignantly attests. It 
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also means the strengthening of the economy’s resistance to international, na- 
tional, and regional economic fluctuations. 

“More widely distributed economic progress not only refers to the traditional 
narrowing of the differences in income distribution, but, especially in Kentucky, 
it directly relates to the objective of raising the per capita income levels of a 
substantial segment of the population as well as the statewide average. 

“Balanced and orderly economic growth calls to mind in Kentucky the goals 
of reviving those sectors which appear to be economically sick or declining, of 
making productive use of underemployed and unemployed human and natural 
resources, and of strengthening the State’s economy via economic diversification 
and the successful attraction or generation of growth industries in the State. 

“Expanded State and local resources means in Kentucky the goal of shifting 
the emphasis of governmental services for ameliorative or palliative purposes to 
programs which add zest to living and enrich it. It means the objective of apply- 
ing resources to add to the people’s cultural horizons in contrast to the need 
to provide short-term protection against poverty and disease. In less philosophi- 
cal terms, expanded State and local resources also means the goal of providing 
for the short and long term needs of a growing urban population and of growing 
metropolitan areas and central cities, with their many all-too-familiar social and 
economic difficulties.” 


Indicators of Kentucky’s economic picture 








Population 

Personal income - - -- 

rer earn Meee... 5. ............ 

Nonfarm employment (average) 

Manufacturing employment (average) 

Farm marketings (cash receipts)?_-__ 

Bank deposits (subject to State tax, Sept. 1) 

Retail sales... 

Coal production (tons) 

Crude oil production (barrels) 

Gas production (million cubic feet) 

Distilled spirits production (proof gallons; tax per- 
mits purchased). 

Electric energy sales to ultimate consumer (thou- 
sand kilowatt-hours). 

Motor vehicle registrations 

Gasoline consumption (gallons) 

Unemployed: Average weekly continued claims for 
unemployment insurance? 

Rate of insured unemployment (percent) 


1959 ! 


3, 096, 900 

$4, 425, 000, 000 
$1, 429 

623, 900 

167, 100 

$299, 732; 000 
$1, 366, 990, 000 
$2, 550, 575, 000 
62, 138, 000 
27,000, 000 
70, 000 

100, 000, 000 


25, 954, 509 
1, 144, 019 
921, 867, 140 
26, 447 


6.1 


Change 


Up 16,900. 
Up $122,000,000. 
Up $32. 
Up 3,500. 
Up 8,900. 
Up $7,423,000. 
Up $54,175,000. 
Up $124,232,000. 
Down 2,727,000. 
Up 9,036,630. 

Tp 500 


Up 500. 

Up 7,798,700. 
Up 452,854, 
Up 37,618. 


Up 50,537,140. 
Down 23,499. 


1 1959 data are estimates unless otherwise indicated. 
2 Data for Ist 9 months of each year. 
3 Data for 1st 10 months of each year. 


Senator Coorer. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Lewis. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. LEWIS, CUMBERLAND, KY. 


Mr. Lewis. James A. Lewis, Cumberland, Ky. 

I didn’t even know about this meeting, and I came over here and 
happened to hear about it. 

Fiaw a question more than anything else. Of course, you know 
everybody pays income taxes, and I have heard through the papers 
and from other sources that the Government recently has made some 
study as to a method of reducing our income tax to a lower scale, 
lower rate base. 

TEST CASE IN KENTUCKY 


And I just wonder if it wouldn’t be feasible, or if it would be possible 
for them to make a test case out of that in eastern Kentucky, because 
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I understand that they have had test cities like London and other 
places where the Government has got behind certain products, and the 
town has seemed to grow, if the Government could possibly make an 

S United States, 


exception, if they want to try it out in some part of t 
and make that eastern Kentucky. 

Do you understand ? 

Senator Coorer. Yes, I know what you are talking about. 

I don’t think that is a subject which is before our Committee. That 
would be a matter which is before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and also of the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
There have been such proposals made. Congressman Saylor made a 
proposal similar to that, and he said he was going to introduce legis- 
lation on it, and of course that will put it before the committee. 

Frankly, I am not in a position to tell you what attitude they take. 
The general attitude is, just make it uniform all over the country. 

Mr. Lewis. I realize that. But I think that would be one thing 
that would help industry, if we had any incentive at all, the rates we 
are paying now kill the incentive to invest our money in anything. 

Senator Coorrer. You are in the record on that. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I don’t particularly care about being on the 
record. 

Senator Coorrer. Well, you will be on our record, and that, sugges- 
tion will be there. 

Are there any other witnesses now ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Cooper. Well, on behalf of the committee and all our staff, 
we thank you for your assistance here today, your testimony and 
cooperation. At this point in the record there is inserted the follow- 
ing letter, with attachments from Mr. Ben D. Smith, attorney, from 
Somerset, Ky. 

OcTOBER 19, 1959. 

Dear SENATOR CooPpeR: You are on the Labor Committee in the Senate and I 
recently noticed in the newspapers that you are serving on a Senate committee 
which is investigating the causes of unemployment, and that hearings will be 
held later in Kentucky. 

I have strong convictions as to the chief causes of unemployment in eastern 
Kentucky, which I expressed to you in my letter of June 24, 1959. 

Please pardon the length of this letter, because I desire to discuss in detail 
what I regard as two of the chief causes of our unemployment, together with 
certain recommendations. 

WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


President Roosevelt wanted a minimum wage and hour law enacted and as a 
result the National Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933, was passed which 
authorized the President to approve “codes of fair competition” for trade and 
industry, and the code when approved included minimum wage and maximum 
hour provisions. This act was held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on May 27, 1935, by opinion of Chief Justice Hughes in Joseph 
Schechter v. United States of America, 79 L. Ed. 1570, wherein he said “Extraor- 
dinary conditions do not create or enlarge constitutional power.” 

While Congress was trying to agree upon some legislation to raise labor stand- 
ards, the President recommended the passage of the Walsh-Healy Act (41 
U.S.A.A. 35-51), which was enacted June 30, 1936, and was held constitutional in 
Perkins v. Lukens Steel Co., 84 L. Ed. 1108. The opinion said in part: 

“This act’s purpose was to impose obligations upon those favored with Gov- 
ernment business and to obviate the possibility that any part of our tremendous 
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national expenditures would go to forces tending to depress wages and purchas- 
ing power and offending fair social standards of employment. As stated in the 
report. of the House Committee on the Judiciary on the bill, “The object of the 
bill is to require persons having contracts with the Government to conform to 
certain labor conditions in the performance of the contracts and thus to elimi- 
nate the practice under which the Government is compelled to deal with sweat 
shops.’ ” 

And as said in Ruth Elkhorn Coals, Inc. v. Mitchell, 248 F. 2d 685, the basic 
purpose of the act is to use the leverage of the Government’s purchasing power 
to raise labor standards. 

The Walsh-Healey Act controls wages, hours, and working conditions of the 
employees working on Government supply contracts of over $10,000. Its cover- 
age is not limited to interstate commerce as in the case of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Any employees directly connected with the performance of the govern- 
mental contract is covered. The Walsh-Healey Act has now been applied by the 
Secretary of Labor to most all the Nation’s largest manufacturing, chemical, and 
mining companies and other businesses and industries; and most all of these 
companies are constantly working on Government supply contracts of over 
$10,000. And practically all of these same manufacturing, chemical, and mining 
companies and other businesses and industries are operating with organized 
labor, and their union contracts also provide for wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 

This bill was introduced and passed as a stopgap. 

Thereafter on June 25, 1938, Congress enacted the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
(29 U.S.C.A. 201-211 and 30 U.S.C.A. 212-219). The congressional finding and 
declaration of policy states the act is designed to protect the laboring public gen- 
erally against the practices which it outlaws, and the manifest and declared pur- 
pose to eradicate from interstate commerce the evils attendant upon low wages 
and long hours of service, that is, to put a floor under wages and ceiling on hours. 

Therefore, we find practically all employers operating today under: 

(1) Fair Labor Standards Act; 
(2) Walsh-Healey Act; and 
(3) Contracts with labor unions. 

A few years ago the Secretary of Labor saw fit to put the production of coal 
under the Walsh-Healey Act, which determination was approved in Ruth Elkhorn 
Coals, Inc. v. James P. Mitchell, ete., (supra). In order to please Mr. John 
L. Lewis, the Secretary determined that the wages provided in the United Mine 
Workers contracts should henceforth be the minimum wages applicable to the 
industry. This was ridiculous on its face, because every one knew the wage 
scale of the United Mine Workers was the maximum paid by the industry. 
Result was as predicted, hundreds of the small coal operators had to close their 
mines, because they could no longer sell their coal to sales agencies, suppliers or 
tipples that sold to the Government in amounts exceeding $10,000. Of course 
that was what John L. Lewis and the big operators wanted. But who suffers? 
The coal miners in eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Virginia. 
Thousands of these miners and their families are on public relief today because 
of this action. The Walsh-Healey Act has also been applied by the Secretary to 
pulp, paper, and lumber manufacturing, and oil producers and refiners and many 
other such businesses manufacturing and furnishing materials that are prevalent 
in eastern Kentucky, and thousands of these employees have been affected the 
same as the coal miners. Why is it necessary for the Senate to appoint com- 
mittees to conduct hearings to find the causes for so much unemployment in 
eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, and North Carolina, when the 
causes are so apparent? 

The repeal of the Walsh-Healey Act would largely eliminate the chief cause 
of our unemployment, in the opinions of most of the coal operators in Kentucky. 
This stopgap act is no longer needed. There is no reason for it now, because 
labor is protected by the Fair Labor Standards Act and by union contracts. 
And if the act is repealed we could expect further results, to wit: 

(1) The Government would save the cost of the administration of the act. 

(2) Hundreds of new industries and mines would begin business, absorbing 
the unemployed, which new industries, mines, and labor would all be paying 
taxes, thus affording a new source of revenue for the schools, counties, States, 
and Federal Government. 
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(3) Many of the now operating industries and mines would increase their 
production thus, absorbing the unemployed, and such increased production would 
probably result in larger income taxes for both the companies and the employees. 

(4) The Tennessee Valley Authority could buy coal cheaper, thus giving 
it a greater profit, probably resulting in a reduction of power charges and 
financial assistance in retiring its bonds. 

(5) The Government could buy its coal cheaper. 

(6) The above action would also tend to retard inflation. 

We shall next discuss another cause of unemployment. 


LABOR UNIONS EXEMPT FROM ANTITRUST LAWS 


The Federal law relating to monopolies and combinations in restraint of trade 
is found in title 15, U.S.C.A., chapter 1, and section 17 thereof, referring to labor 
unions provides in part: 

“nor shall such organizations, or the members thereof, be held or construed to 
be illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade, under the antitrust 
laws.” 

This section was adopted on October 15, 1914, its purpose being to amend, 
supplement, and strengthen the Sherman Act, against monopolistic business 
practices, and to grant relief and protection to the labor unions against the 
application of the Sherman Act to them. The labor unions needed help at the 
time this section was enacted, because they were small in size and weak in 
numbers and influence. But this condition no longer exists, and most of our 
present unions have grown into gigantic national organizations, many of them 
are now more powerful and wealthy than the employers they represent. They 
have now misused their influence.and power and have taken advantage of the 
public generally, many of their leaders have been arrogant, unrealistic,.selfish, 
arbitrary, and dictatorial. Hoffa, a few months ago threatened to call a nation- 
wide strike if the present Landrum-Grifin bill was passed. He has shown no 
respect for Congress, our courts, or the public generally. 

John L. Lewis at the present time has a strike on with all the operators who 
refused to sign his last contract, and as a result many mines are closed in eastern 
Kentucky. Most of the miners are satisfied and want to work but his thugs won’t 
let them. Now we have Mc] vunald insisting on a raise for the steelworkers, and 
economists say such raise will cause further inflation, but McDonald says a raise 
ean be absorbed. How? Suppose he would have the corporations pay no divi- 
dends?. Our American steel is now being priced out of the market, as shown 
by Mr. Gavzer in the Louisville Courier Journal, October 17, 1959, copy of which 
I am enclosing, but this does not seem to worry Mr. McDonald. Congress may 
eventually find it necessary to adopt a law making arbitration compulsory. 

However, we think for the present the President should ask Congress to repeal 
that part of title 15 U.S.C.A., chapter 1, section 17 hereinbefore quoted, thereby 
putting the unions under the antitrust law, and then refer the enforcement to 
the Attorney General. That is what the Government did years ago to the 
Standard Oil Co., and as a result today we have many small Standard Oil Cos. 
Such action certainly would be beneficial to labor and the public generally, and 
in the end should benefit the unions. Living and labor conditions are not the 
same throughout the country. It costs steelworkers more to live in Chicago 
than in. Ashland, Ky., and. certainly their working. conditions are different. A 
coal miner lives cheaper in eastern Kentucky than in Pennsylvania and their 
working conditions are different. Living and labor conditions are not the same 
for General Electric employees living in Somerset as those living in Schenectady. 
Therefore, it is not fair to either labor or management to attempt to make one 
labor contract for all the steel industry, or one contract for all the coal in- 
dustry, or one contract for any other national industry or business. It would 
be more realistic to have different labor contracts, a separate one for each of 
the various States, territories or subdivisions, where it is determined that the 
living and labor conditions are the same. These determinations could be made 
by the Secretary of Labor or by the courts with the assistance of the Attorney 
General in the same manner as provided by the laws relating to monopolies and 
combinations in restraint of trade. The leaders of the big unions will oppose 
this action because it would shear them of their arbitrary power. But with the 
smaller unions, the laborers could by vote have much more voice in their con- 
tracts, and in strikes, whereas at the present time most all contracts are pre- 
pared, and strikes called on or off by a few of the officers, and the employees 
have to like it. Then the different contracts could be prepared as to better 
cover the different living and labor conditions of the separate groups. 
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This movement is certain to come, and we do not know of a better time to 
start it than now. Everything you pick up you read of a strike or a threatening 
strike. If Mr. McDonald carries out his threat, he will call another strike 
after the 80 days has elapsed during the Taft-Hartley injunction period, unless 
he has his way. How can the public be hoodwinked and longer under a law 
that says the unions are not “conspiracies in restraint of trade,’’ when the steel 
strike has already caused hundreds of thousands of employees to be laid off in 
industries other than steel, all trade of all kinds is being restrained. The coal 
strike, and many other strikes, have had the same effect. This so-called demo- 
cratic process, whereby labor contracts are negotiated, has completely broken 
down. Some new method must be devised before all industry and jobs are 
gone, and I offer these suggestions for what they are worth. 


CONCLUSION 

To summarize, I suggest: 

(1) Congress should repeal the Walsh-Healey Act. 

(2) Congress should repeal that portion of the title 15 U.S.C.A., chapter 1, 
section 17 which exempts labor unions from the antitrust laws. 

(3) Congress should then provide that if a strike is not settled by the parties 
within 30 days after an injunction has been obtained under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, that arbitration is compulsory, and the employees must accept the award or 
hunt another job. We hope your committee will hear the testimony, opinions 
and arguments of qualified representatives in our various industries and busi- 
nesses, and also of economists and labor leaders, and as a result that your 
committee will be able to recommend some constructive legislation. 

We think the situation resolves itself in but one question, to wit: Are we to 
be realistic or socialistic? 

Sincerely yours, 


Ben D. Saurrz. 
EDITORIALS 


IF WE WANT “GROWTH,” WE MUST CUT DOWN ON STRIKES 


Does an economy grow faster under free enterprise or under communism? 
Khrushchev stepped up the statistical foray by declaring that the U.S.S.R. was 
expanding its economy at a rate which would, at some unspecified time, leave 
the United States far behind. This produced a counterattack by a group of 
economists, including Dr. Colin Clark of the Econometric Institute, who testified 
before a joint congressional committee in September that the facts were just 
about the reverse of Khrushchev’s voast. Aside from space rockets and other 
beneficiaries of military “crash programs,” the rate of growth of our economy 
far surpasses that of the U.S.8.R. 

However, Dr. Clark and the other economists who gave their views did not 
assure us that we were so far ahead in the race that we could afford to relax 
and look back over our collective shoulder. He reminded the committee that 
much of our recent growth “has been accompanied by a persistent inflation of 
costs and prices at an average rate never before experienced for any long period 
in peacetime.” In his opinion the economy of the West is threatened by excessive 
taxation as much as by wage demands. 

Be that as it may, “growth” is not stimulated by a prolonged strike in the 
Nation’s leading industry, with incalculable repercussions throughout the whole 
industrial and economic structure. The central point at issue in the steel 
strike has been the sanctity of a complex system of work rules and practices 
which the steel companies claim are outmoded and add to the cost of its product, 
already under stiff competition from foreign industry. The union leaders, while 
apparently agreeing that the rules could do with an overhauling, rejected all 
proposals to get on with it. Lacking in the union attitude was any apparent 
appreciation of the difficulty of the steel industry’s competitive position, which 
in the long run will prove as serious for the employees as for the companies. 

Long before the strike it was testified that German producers of barbwire 
could deliver it in Dayton, Ohio, for 40 dollars a ton less than a producer of 
barbwire in Cleveland could afford to deliver it. The American farmer, with the 
best will in the world for the welfare and continued employment of American 
steelworkers, can hardly afford to patronize home industry at such a sacrifice. 
Nor can American steelworkers afford to insist on conditions unfavorable to 
the industry which employs them. Companies without orders hire few workers. 
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A few months ago a trade mission from Yugoslavia, seeking electrical equip- 
ment from the United States, circulated its requirements among leading Ameri- 
can producers. Only one company thought it worth while even to bid, so high 
are our costs compared with those of Great Britain, Germany, Italy, or France, 
not to mention the Soviet Union. As for steel, the Japanese are able to buy 
scrap here, use it.in their finished steel products, ship the end product back to 
this country and still beat our best price by a wide margin. The present seems 
an inopportune time to insist on industrial rules and practices which make 
American costs even higher. 

Throughout the strike there have been repeated reports that many steelworkers 
would gladly have returned to work had they been permitted to do so. This gets 
to the heart of the matter—that is to say, the monopoly position which labor 
leaders enjoy. The bosses are prohibited from insisting that their employees 
stay out of unions or join any union not of their own choosing. But, as Dr. 
Sylvester Perlo of the New York University Law School has pointed out in 
his book, “Power Unlimited—the Corruption of Union Leadership” (Ronald 
Press), union leaders are free under the law to dictate not only that workers 
must join a union but, until the labor reform bill intervened, that they must 
leave a union which they had already joined and sign up with some new 
organization which may be dominated by racketeers. Dr. Perlo declares, as 
former Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School pointed out before him, 
that “trade unions are specially privileged to tie up the country in the very 
types of monopolies and restraints of trade which the antitrust laws prohibit 
to business.” 

Obviously no country can put up with a situation in which steel production 
must be stopped altogether while fact-finding boards, mediation officials, lawyers 
and courts labor and bring forth lengthy, leisurely and inconclusive documents. 
The secret strike vote provided by Taft-Hartley after the 80-day cooling off 
period might well be required before a strike can be called at all, as President 
Hisenhower proposed in 1954. Nor is there any apparent reason why steel pro- 
duction should cease altogether while a small group of men wrangle over details 
which hardly seem important enough to justify so tragic a blow to the Nation’s 
welfare. 

But the principal difficulty is seldom mentioned. It is the effective denial of 
the right of individual workers to work or not to work. As long as this right 
is surrendered to union leaders with power to punish those who prefer to make 
their own decisions, the progress of our economy will remain at the mercy of 
a few men who have been Jegally endowed with more power over their fellows 
than even a government ought to enjoy in time of peace. 


Davip. LAWRENCE Says: “Monopoly sy UNIONS CALLED A Hazarp, Too” 


WASHINGTON.—From coast to coast the news has just been blazoned across the 
front pages that the U.S. Government has filed suit against 18 steel companies 
for alleged violation of those sections of the antitrust laws that deal with 
restraint of trade. There’s nothing proved yet, but the average man will believe 
that maybe the steel companies have done something awful or the Government 
wouldn’t have sued them. 

The sad truth, on the other hand, is that labor unions, which can do more 
things that are damaging to the American economy than those of which the steel 
men now are accused, cannot be prosecuted. For Congress has refused to pass 
any laws to forbid conspiracies in restraint of trade among labor unions. 

Employers in a single industry cannot get together to fix prices or to agree 
with one another not to buy cheaply produced foreign steel products, but a labor 
union can shut up all the plants in the same industry and demand a uniform 
wage. 

Why doesn’t Congress pass such an antimonopoly law to cover unions, too? 
Because, in addition to their monopoly power in an industry, most of the big 
unions are banded together in a huge effort to try to rig Congress. This isn’t 
unlawful either. The method is to pour millions of dollars of campaign contri- 
butions into the election funds of Senators and Representatives who do the bid- 
ding of the unions. 
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FUND PLANNED 


James R. Hoffa, the czar of the Teamsters Union, has brazenly announced 
that a big fund is being collected to help defeat all those Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who recently voted to enact the new labor-reform law, which is aimed 
at racketeers. 

What are the steel manufacturing and fabricating companies supposed to have 
done to bring down the official wrath of the Department of Justice? They are 
charged with having conspired to control the market in seven States ‘for rein- 
forcing bars used to strengthen concrete in heavy construction. The complaint 
by the Government says that, in collusion with the steel companies, the makers 
of the bars allocated the fabrication jobs among themselves, filed identical bids 
on projects, agreed not to buy cheaper foreign made bars and tried to freeze 
out general contractors and smaller fabricators. 

If true, this is a blow at small business. But it is trivial in effect compared to 
the plight of small steel manufacturers who are compelled by the unions to pay 
the same high wages as their well-heeled competitors. 


NO MORE LOGIC 


If the principle of antimonopoly laws is valid in the case of the employers, it is 
sound also in the case of the unions. 

The unions, of course, label any such proposal “union breaking.” Certainly 
it means breaking up monopolies in labor, but there is no more logic in the 
argument against it than to say that the antitrust laws break up an individual 
company’s right to do business as a separate company. 

The basic point is collusion and conspiracy. Workers have the right to join 
a union in their own plant and to strike if they cannot agree with the employer 
through collective bargaining, but have they a right to monopolize an entire 
industry and, by collusion with all the local unions throughout the country, 
conspire to bring on an industrywide strike? 

Already the leaders of the big steel unions are threatening another nationwide 
strike at the end of the 80-day injunction recently invoked under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. They have arrogantly served warning on the Government of the United 
States that it had better get all the steel it needs for defense right away because 
a continuation of the strike is contemplated by the union. 

It is strange to see a body of Americans warning their own Government that 
the interests of a labor union would supersede the interests of the whole country 
in the event that the employers do not surrender before the 80 days expire. 

Yet, unless antimonopoly rules are applied to labor unions under Federal law, 
there is a chance that another economic debacle such as the country has just 
witnessed will ensue in the winter months of 1960. How cocky can any economic 
group get? As cocky as the indifferent voters of the United States will let such 
a bloc grow, as some of the members of that group brazenly try to buy the votes 
of a majority of in the Congress of the United States. 


(Whereupon, at 3:40 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
tomorrow, Friday, December 11, 1959, at 10 a.m., in Pikeville, Ky.) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


(Harlan and Pikeville, Ky., New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge, La.) 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


Srectat CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Pikeville, Ky. 

The special committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a.m., in 
Pike County Courthouse, Pikeville, Ky., Senator John Sherman 
Cooper presiding. 

Present: Senators Cooper and Hartke. 

Also present: Representative Carl D. Perkins, Seventh District of 
Kentucky; Lawrence C. Merthan, staff director; Ellis Anderson, re- 
search assistant; John J. Connerton, assistant to the general counsel ; 
Lee C. White, administrative assistant to Senator Cooper, and Richard 
E. McCormack, special assistant to Senator Hartke. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


Senator Coorrr. I will call into session a meeting of the Senate 
Special Committee on Unemployment Problems. 

I might say to those who are here that this committee was estab- 
lished on the basis of a resolution introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas, the majority leader of the Senate, and 
by Senator Everett Dirksen, of Illinois, the minority leader of the 
Senate. The resolution being agreed to, a Senate Special Committee 
on Unemployment was established. The chairman of the committee is 
Senator Enaere McCarthy, of Minnesota. There are six members of 
the majority, including Senator McCarthy, Senators Pat McNamara, 
of Michigan; Joseph Clark, of Pennsylvania; Jennings Randolph, of 
West Virginia; Senator Vance Hartke, of Indiana; and Senator Gale 
McGee, of Wyoming. The minority members are three, myself, John 
Sherman Cooper, Kentucky ; Winston Prouty, of Vermont; and Sena- 
tor Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of this committee is to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of unemployment conditions in the United 
States, giving particular consideration to areas of critical unemploy- 
ment, for the purpose of determining what can be done to alleviate 
such conditions, and to report its findings and recommendations to 
the Senate no later than January 31, 1960. 

There have been some 22 hearings, I think, held in 11 States, and 
testimony has been heard on many phases of unemployment. After 
this committee completes its hearings, of course the hearings will be 
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printed, the committee will consider the testimony that has been heard, 
and will make recommendations then to the Senate of the United 
States and to the Congress as a whole as the basis of such legislation 
as the committee might agree to recommend. 

Now, this is the second of two hearings that were scheduled in 
eastern Kentucky. The first was held yesterday in Harlan, Ky., and 
the second is being held here today in Pikeville, Ky. 

I am very happy that we have with us today Senator Vance Hartke, 
of Indiana, who is a member of the committee. 

I am also glad to have with us the Congressman from the Seventh 
Congressional District, Congressman Carl Perkins. We are glad to 
have him here. 

Also with us are members of the staff. And I will ask each one of 
them to rise and introduce themselves and to state his function as a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. Merruan. I am Mr. Merthan, staff director. This is Mr. 
Ellis B. Anderson, research assistant on the staff; Mr. Jack Connerton, 
member of the staff; Mr. McCormack, from Senator Hartke’s office; 
Mr. Lee White, administrative assistant on the staff of Senator Cooper 
in Washington ; and the court reporter, Frank Shelburne. 

Senator Cooper. We have several witnesses here who have been 
asked to testify. I would like to say, in addition to those who have 
indicated a desire to testify, or those who have been specially requested 
to testify, I am sure the committee will be glad to hear anyone who 
has any suggestions to make regarding unemployment conditions in 
this area :nd any recommendations. 

I will just take a minute or two, because we want to start with the 
testimony, and I want to call first on Senator Hartke, and then upon 
Congressman Perkins. 

May I say that I think it is generally known that while throughout 
the country there are conditions of prosperity, as evidenced by gross 
national product, by savings, by investment, by wages, it is a fact 
that in some areas throughout the United States persistent unemploy- 
ment is continuing. 

One of those areas is eastern Kentucky. Senator Hartke has some 
in Indiana, and there are other areas in Michigan, Minnesota, and 
various places throughout the Nation. I think it is agreed that, while 
prosperity may be broad in the country, that we cannot afford to be 
complacent about these areas of heavy unemployment, and that every 
effort ought to be made to help those areas of the United States where 
there is unemployment. And that in a general way is the broad pur- 
pose of this hearing. 

We know this particular section depended on coal. The technolog- 
ical conditions have reduced the number of those who work in the 
mines while maintaining the average unit of production. It is my 
understanding that one time a few years ago, 10 years ago, 60,000 
-npoi were employed in eastern Kentucky, and there are now only 

0,000, 

We contemplate in these hearing to find out what local government 
can do, what State governments can do, and what action the Federal 
Government should take. 

I know this section has been particularly interested in roads and 
water development, in flood protection, and in the general development 
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of this area. I think Congressman Perkins will agree with me that 
in the last 3 years we have made starts in the flood protection and the 
reservoir development on the Big Sandy River which we hope will be a 
spur to development in this area. 

We are also interested in the road developments which are contem- 
plated, and many other public developments of this area. 

I will make one other comment. 1 will say that this committee was 
established by a resolution introduced, as I have said, by Senator 
Johnson, who is the majority leader of the Senate, and Senator Dirk- 
sen, who is the minority leader. It is a nonpartisan resolution which 
was adopted without any dissenting vote. The committee is made up 
of six members of the majority party of the Senate and six members 
of the minority party of the Senate. It is my understanding that they 
have been wholly free from political implication, and nonpartisan, 
And certainly as far as I am concerned that has been my position in 
the hearings that will have been held, and will be my position what- 
ever recommendation I make to the committee, as a member of the 
committee from Kentucky. I think there have been some misunder- 
standings that have been mentioned in the paper, and from my view- 
point, at least, so that the people in my area and State may be assured 
of the nonpartisan character of these hearings, I think I should make a 
few explanations. 

In the first place, when hearings are held, notices of these hearings 
are sent out by the staff director, who is here today, Mr. Merthan, 
and notices are sent to all members. Further, when we had our first 
meeting in Washington in October, Senator Hartke and I were present, 
and he invited me to come to Indiana—I am sorry I could not go— 
and at that time I invited him personally to come to Kentucky. 

When the notices were arranged for this meeting I asked the 
staff and I asked my own office to tender invitations to both Senator 
Jennings Randolph of West Virginia, who is a member of the com- 
mittee, a neighbor and a fine colleague, and to Senator Hartke of 
Indiana, whom I have also served with, a good colleague. 

I am informed by my office and the staff director that they did so 
notify the offices of those Senators and extended to them the invitation. 
I also gave notice to my office to notify all members of our Kentucky 
congressional delegation. 

I say that simply to let you know that as far as I am concerned 
there are no political implications in these meetings, there will be 
none, and I feel that the citizens of this area should understand that 
and feel it. 

And I would like to welcome you, Senator Hartke, to our State. I 
know you are welcome, and we are happy to have you here. You 
are a neighbor from Indiana, and I feel you are interested in our 
problems. 

And so I welcome you, Senator Hartke, and my colleague, Repre- 
sentative Perkins. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VANCE HARTKE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 


Senator Harrxe. I want to say for the people of Kentucky that I 
am delighted to be here, Senator Cooper and Congressman Perkins, 
in the heart of Kentucky. 
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I would like to say that I have a special feeling of friendship for 
Pike County and Pikeville because I was born and raised in Pike 
County, Ind., which is also the heart of the coal country in the State 
of Indiana. I have attended a number of hearings on the special 
problems involved in the coal industry. 

Let me say that I fully agree with Senator Cooper that this is not a 
partisan hearing. I regret the misunderstanding about the notices 
concerning this hearing. Frankly, however, I didn’t know about it 
until the day before yesterday. While there apparently was some 
breakdown in the procedure of notifying us about these hearings, the 
point is that we are here together to study the grave problems of 
eastern Kentucky. 

The economy of the Pikeville area has been laboring under several 
serious problems for a number of years. Its principal industry of 
coal mining has had severe labor surpluses not only here but also 
throughout the country ever since automation began. During the 
past 10 years, there has been a 50-percent drop in the number of miners 
needed to operate the mines, while coal output has decreased by only 
about 5 to 8 percent. Nearly 3,300 persons in this county are suffer- 
ing from long-term unemployment, as a result. 

The area was struck a further blow by the disastrous 1957 flood 
which inflicted approximately $80 million damage upon the property 
owners. 

Previous hearings of this committee which I have attended in the 
coal-mining areas of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Indiana have 
helped to show the severity of the unemployment problem in the coal 
industry. We hope to gather additional information here today. 

Certainly it is becoming increasingly apparent that a concerted 
effort must be made to aid such areas as yours. The worker who finds 
that his skills no longer are needed, the worker who at 40 is told that 
he is too old for steady employment, the youths who are trying to enter 
the labor market without modern skills—all require concern and action 
to insure that they are given the American opportunity to honorably 
earn a living wage for themselves and their families. 

Nationally, the Department of Labor estimates that currently nearly 
3,700,000 Americans want jobs, but cannot find them. We thus have 
nearly 1,200,000 more persons unemployed than we presently have in 
our Armed Forces. To insure the security of our democratic way of 
life, we cannot afford to have this many persons who are unable to 
contribute to the productive forces of society or to their own well-being. 

Repeatedly at these hearings which I have attended, the question has 
been raised as to why a significant portion of the money which is 
being spent abroad instead is not spent here at home to aid our unem- 

loyed. This question undoubtedly will be given increased attention 
in the Congress if unemployment problems persist. 

The threat of communism abroad can only be met by a prosperous 
and productive economy at home. You may be assured of our sym- 
pathetic efforts to assist you to solve your problems. 

I want to thank you especially for being with us today. 

Senator Coorrr. I am going to call on Congressman Perkins for his 
testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perkins. Senator Cooper, Senator Hartke, at the outset, I also 
wish to make an observation concerning the notice of the hearing. As 
well as I know Senator Cooper and Senator Hartke, I feel confident 
that there is no partisanship anywhere along the line. And I know 
that neither Senator Cooper nor Senator Hartke, when we are deal- 
ing with human-misery problems, would let any political implication 
enter into this hearing. Both of these gentlemen are seeking solu- 
tions for this huge unemployment problem we have here in eastern 
Kentucky. 

I do want to say that sometimes, perhaps, our staffs may slip up on 
something. My staff may have been derelict in not finding out about 
this hearing. The truth about the matter is, I was traveling in the 
northern part of the district when I contacted my office Monday after- 
noon, and I learned that Mr. White from Senator Cooper’s office, 
had notified my office about the hearings. And I tried to ascertain full 
information, but I did not ascertain that information until the notice 
came into my office on Tuesday morning, and yesterday afternoon I 
received a notice at my home in Hindman, Ky., the same notice that 
came into my office on Tuesday morning. I certainly want to say 
that Senator Cooper is in no way responsible for that. But I would 
have called—I had in mind, if I had known about it previously, to 
call in some witnesses from areas where they have made tremendous 
progress from the standpoint of an agricultural economy—for in- 
stance, the county agent, Elliott County, Mr. Rice, who has been an 
agent over there 30 years, and who has done much to increase the 
purchasing power of all the farmers of that county. 

But notwithstanding those things, these hearings will be construc- 
tive. And the record will speak for itself, and there will be no par- 
tisanship in the record. 

In other words, Senator Cooper will make recommendations as a 
result of these hearings that will constructive, and so likewise Senator 
Hartke will make such recommendations. 

And I want to say that the chairman of this Special Subcommittee 
on Unemployment came to the Congress when I came to the Congress, 
and took the oath, we took the oath together on January 3, 1949, Gene 
McCarthy. And as Senator Cooper and Senator Hartke would both 
verify, he is one of the outstanding gentlemen in the Senate, and he 
does not believe in partisanship. And we are going to approach this 

roblem insofar as I am concerned from the standpoint of the well- 
eing of eastern Kenutcky. And what has been said is past history, 
we are now seeking solutions. 


HIGH RATE OF UNEMPLOYMENT LOCALLY 


Now, I want to make a few other observations in connection with 
the unemployment situation here in eastern Kenutcky. I doubt if I 
can add anything to what Senator Cooper and Senator Hartke stated. 
But the unemployment situation—the insured unemployment rate here 
in eastern Kenutcky, oh, for the past 7 or 8 years, has run from two 
to five times the national average, in fact the national average always 
ran anywhere from 3 to 6 percent, and in Pike County at times the 
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insured unemployment rate has gone as high as 40 percent. And in all 
these areas here in eastern Kentucky we have had over a period of 
years one of the highest insured unemployment rates in the whole 
country, except a few counties in West Virginia and in Pennsylvania, 
where the economy is largely based on coal. 

Here in eastern Kentucky—lI will read some figures—unemployment 
in the Hazard, Pikeville, Prestonburg, and Moorehead areas has re- 
mained above the 10-percent rate rather consistently for the past 5 
years. And as I stated, it has reached 30 and 40 percent in the Hazard 
and Pikeville areas repeatedly. Five labor market areas in eastern 
Kentucky have been classified as substantially labor surplus areas for 
almost 6 years. This covers not only the coal mining area of eastern 
Kenutcky, but the firebrick and industrial area around Moorehead, 


y. 

In 1953 the Eastern Kentucky Industrial Foundation was esab- 
lished to coordinate the efforts of the business leaders of this section 
in trying to overcome economic problems which they face. The people 
in the area have made serious, continued effort to bring their economy 
back to normal and participate in the national prosperity. 

Their failure is not due to lack of effort, but rather to economic 
factors which are beyond their control. They have been able to obtain 
few, if any, defense contracts, which constitute a substantial portion 
of our industrial activity. And when we are expending some $35 to 
$40 billion annually for defense in this country, and in this congres- 
sional district outside of the Olive Hill area, where some garment 
plants receive a few mililon dollars from the military in Washington 
for the making of some military uniforms, the defense contracts for 
all direct purposes bypass this complete area in here, except, of course, 
the coal that we ship out at times which is used for defense purposes. 

The State agricultural and industrial development board, or the 
department of economic development, has given much time and effort 
to the area. But the problems transcend State lines, and coordination 
and assistance from a national level is essential if the industrial health 
of the area is to be restored. 

The threat of floods during the winter and spring seasons and the 
scarcity of industrial water during the summer seasons and fall con- 
stitute a major deterrent to the establishment of other types of 
industry. 

HIGH TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


The actual cost of the transportation of coal to market is often 
greater than the cost of production. This is a major problem for the 
production of domestic-type coal. The new steamplants along the 
Ohio River depend on water transportation, which is substantially 
cheaper than the rail transportation available to the eastern Kentucky 
mines. Economists estimate that the demand for coal for generating 
electricity will more than double during the next 15 years. If this 
region is to participate in this expansion, it will be necessary that 
cheaper transportation for our coal be made available. 

The canalization of the Big Sandy River would be a major step in 
this direction. At the same time, it is necessary that the threat of 
repeated floods, such as were experienced on the Big Sandy and 
Kentucky Rivers in 1957, be eliminated. 
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The first major step on the Big Sandy is the construction of the 
Pound Reservoir on the Virginia side of the headwaters of the Big 
Sandy River, and the Fishtrap Reservoir up here near Millard. 

Iam glad to report that we will be able to obtain construction funds 
for Fishtrap here in the next fiscal year. And we already have ob- 
tained $214 million in construction funds for Pound. 

Buckhorn Reservoir will soon be completed on the Middle Fork of 
the Kentucky River. But this will not afford protection on the North 
Fork. A report from the Army Engineers on the Kentucky River 
for a comprehensive flood control program is long overdue. But 
with the help of the people back home, we will put their recommenda- 
tions into effect at the earliest possible date. 

At present one of the most urgent requirements facing this area is 
the completion of a sound and adequate flood control program, and 
at the same time, furnishing industrial water. That is common 
knowledge to every citizen in Pike County. And you only have to 
go out here on the streets to find out just what the problem that this 
country is confronted with. 

We have an excellent labor force in this area, one that is efficient 
and energetic, and only asks for a chance to earn a livelihood. 

During the past 10 years the population of Pike County has de- 
creased approximately 10 percent, and the surrounding counties of 
Letcher, Piste, Floyd, and Harlan have suffered similar losses in 
population. This was recently disclosed by a study of the University 
of Kentucky. The population of this area is rapidly decreasing, 
despite a continued high birth rate and better health conditions whic 
have substantially reduced the death rate. 


The number of mines has decreased year by year for almost 15 
years, so that now only slightly more than 50 percent as many miners 
are employed in eastern Kentucky as there were in the immediate 
postwar period. This 50 percent is producing almost as much coal 
as the larger group were producing only 10 years ago. This creates 
the problem of ta jobs to replace those eliminated by modern 

Oo 


efficiency, as Senator Cooper stated a few moments ago, and that can 
only be done by developing jobs in other industries. 

The social security and related programs will at least alleviate the 
suffering of some of our aged workers and their dependents, but it 
will not help the able-bodied young man who only asks for an oppor- 
tunity to use his abilities while they remain at their economic peak. 

We need public facilities in order to make the area more accessible 
and attractive to new industries. Eastern Kentucky has watched the 
parade of the national growth go by. While we have been concerned 
with the economic lot of dozens of nations throughout the world, and 
while we have expended billions of dollars to aid undeveloped meas- 
ures, we have failed to develop a comprehensive program to aid our 
own depressed areas. 

For the past 10 years, we have been trying to secure passage of 
legislation which would aid our own depressed areas. I appeared 
before the Douglas committee and testified in behalf of the first area 
redevelopment bill in 1955. With the passage of this legislation, 
these communities will be given a chance, through the development 
of local Federal cooperative programs, to build new industries and 
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create new jobs for those who have long been out of work through 
no fault of their own. 

In many places it is simply impossible for a family man to make a 
decent living, if he does not have industrial employment, and if he 
is living on a small farm. There are approximately 1 million farm 
families with an annual income of less than $1,000 annually. The 
bill which I referred to has been sponsored by Senator Douglas and 
by Senator Cooper, by Senator Hartke, by myself, and no one has 
taken a more active part in the legislation than Senator Cooper. 


PROVISIONS OF AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


I am speaking of the area redevelopment legislation. And in my 
judgment this bill is not a cure-all by any means, but it will certainly 

of invaluable assistance to these chronic depressed areas where we 
have this high rate of unemployment. 

This bill would help create farm jobs to supplement the income of 
these farm families and areas where this type of problem is particu- 
larly acute. The legislation which I have worked for since 1955, 
along with Senator Cooper present here today, would help create new 
jobs in industrial areas which continue for an extended time to have 
a high rate of unemployment like we have here in Pike County, and 
rural areas where farm resources are most inadequate to enable fam- 
ilies to make a decent living from farming. 

The bill would operate by giving assistance to local effort to estab- 
lish in such areas new business enterprises which would provide em- 
ployment. Where the local people in an area eligible for assistance 
under the bill undertook a program for establishing new industries, 
the Federal agency would assist by providing first, information such 
as market research and other information or advice available from 
various governmental agencies; two, technical assistance such as evalu- 
ating and helping to develop new potentialities for economic growth; 
three, financial assistance in the form of loans for the development of 
land and facilities for use of new businesses, a revolving fund for 
industrial areas, and another revolving fund for rural areas. And 
then it would provide for grants for public facilities needed to serve 
new businesses. 

Vocational training to enable unemployed individuals to qualify for 
new employment in the redevelopment area would also be provided 
for in the legislation. 

Those are some of the provisions in the legislation that we have 
been working for. We need an expanded soil conservation program, 
with the thought in mind that this area is highly suitable..for the 
development oF pulpwood industries. 


NATIONAL FUELS POLICY IS NEEDED 


We need a national fuels policy, and especially an expanded pro- 
gram in coal research, which I am hopeful the Congress will reenact. 

And I want to say that I have seen the need for coal research 
during the terms that I have been privileged to serve the people in 
this district. 

And I want to say that in addition that I am opposing personally 
the importation, lifting the quota limitations on the residual oil, 
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because this Venezuelan oil that is being dumped on our eastern sea- 
board and purchased by many of the electric utilities along the eastern 
coast has replaced hundreds and hundreds of thousands of tons of our 
coal, and for that reason, until we get and are able to obtain some 
national fuels policy where we can put coal in its rightful place in 
this economy, I certainly will work to protect the welfare, the general 
welfare, of our goal industry. 

I personally feel that we can help make eastern Kentucky attractive 
for industry by the passage of Federal aid legislation for our schools, 
which we have all worked for, and an expanded Federal program for 
our water pollution control, including sewage systems. As I pre- 
viously stated, I feel we can all make a contribution by working to- 
gether to develop the water resources of this area to make industrial 
water available on a year-round basis. 

We have all these problems, and we have a great potential here to 
develop. It is going to take the united effort of everybody. 

And I want to say in conclusion that I agree with Senator Cooper 
that our transportation facilities and especially roads are poor, we 
need outlets here, and that is one of the biggest deterrents to industry 
at the present time, because unless we make our communities attrac- 
tive, you cannot get people to come in and invest their money to es- 
tablish these industries. 2 ; 

So I am glad to be here, glad to be here and participate with 
Senators Cooper and Hartke. And I am very hopeful that we will 
continue to make progress as we have stated a program which we have 
all worked for, a water program, and we are going to complete it, 
and we hope at an early date to make this whole area safe from floods. 

I thank you very much, Senator Cooper and Senator Hartke. 

Senator Coorrer. Thank you, Congressman Perkins. I certainly 
appreciate your statement. 

udge Ervin Pruitt. 


STATEMENT OF HON ERVIN S. PRUITT, COUNTY JUDGE, PIKE 
COUNTY, KY. 


Mr. Pruirr. Senator Cooper, we are proud to have you with us. 
We know that the chairmanship of this hearing is in your hands, and 
we feel that they are capable hands. We do appreciate having you 
back with us. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you, Judge. 

Mr. Prurrr. Senator Hartke, we welcome you as a neighbor. We 
want you to know that we feel that you are a friendly neighbor. We 
welcome you here in Pike County. 

Of course, Congressman Perkins is here frequently, and we are 

always looking forward to having him back with us. 
_ Friends of the committee hearing, fellow citizens of Pike County, 
it is a pleasure to have the opportunity to be the first speaker at this 
hearing. I am sorry that I am hoarse from being out in some of the 
weather, but if you will bear with me I will try to present my case 
before you here. 

In order that we may understand the problem that we are faced with, 
I would like to make a general statement about the area in which we 
are located. Here in Pike County, being the easternmost county in 
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Kentucky, and bordering on the mountainous side of West Virginia, 
and also the mountainous side of Virginia, we have a peculiar situa- 
tion, in that we have a hard way of getting in and out of the area. 

Pike County is blessed in that we have railroads serving our com- 
munity. We have the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., the N. & W. 
Railway Co., and the C. C. & O. Railway Co. doing business here in 
Pike County. d 

We also have other interests, the Columbia Fuel Co. serving the gas 
area, the Kentucky and West Virginia Co. also serving the gas area, 
and the Big Sandy Gas Co., the Piney Gas & Oil Co., serving in this 
immediate area of Pike County. 

Our chief industry being coal, we have a variety of mining interests 
here. The Inland Steel Co., the Republic Steel Co., the Russell Fork 
Coal Co., the Eastern Coal Co., the Consolidated Coal Co., and a 
variety of lesser known companies doing business in this area. 

Then, too, we have the Big Sandy and its tributary, the Tug River, 
traversing this area of Pike County. And on these tributaries there 
is proposed, as you gentlemen know, and have made it possible, the 
Pound Reservoir and the Fishtrap Reservoir. 

Potentially we are a great industrial area, because of these natural 
resources that we have in this area. Chief among these natural 
resources is coal, foilowed closely by natural gas and timber and most 
recently, limestone and silica deposits. 


OWNERSHIP BY OUTSIDE INTERESTS 


In order that we may understand why we are not industrially de- 
veloped to a greater extent, possibly a factor may be that the owner- 
ship of these potential industries is not local. These are outside 
interests. And we are proud to have these outside interests, but, at 
the same time, we must recognize that the profits from the develop- 
ment of the resources that we do have on hand, the profits are taken 
out of this county to the areas that are not local, leaving only the 
wages, the money from that source, the wages, that is the only money 
that is being spent here locally. And as a result of that, the laborers 
do not have the profits that they could expand this natural resource 
and to develop the industrial area. 

I would like to take one moment, if you please, and mention what 
is in the hearts of all of the people that are here. 

Being county judge of this county over a period of more than 12 
years, I have had an opportunity to be what you might say the focal 

int of domestic liens in this county. You might say that I 

ave handled the domestic relations of practically all of the people in 
the county over a period of time. And it is these domestic problems 
that will assure you and reassure you that we do have serious prob- 
lems in this community. 


HUMAN ASPECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The number of people that are receiving Government surplus 
foods—there are approximately 15,000 people in this county receiving 
Government surplus foods—out of that 15,000 approximately 3,000 of 
that group are on State aid or what we call public assistance. 
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There is never a day passes but what anywhere from 9 to 12 to 15 
different families come into my court asking for shoes for their school- 
children, clothing for their schoolchildren, and medical care, hosp1- 
talization, and a variety of other services that the county attempts to 
provide on a limited scale. 

I would like to mention one precinct in particular that I had an 
opportunity today to talk to the minister of. I see two or three peo- 
ple here from that precinct. It is a precinct adjoining Pikeville here. 
It is not an uncommon precinct, it is an ordinary precinct, the precinct 
of Fords Branch. This precinct has approximately 500 people in it. 
This minister of one of the churches in that area named to me and 
submitted these names to me of the heads of 25 families in his pre- 
cinct—rather, 35 families in this precinct. The heads of 35 families 
in that precinct are unemployed, and there is an average of 5 to the 
precinct—when I say that I look and see Frank over there, who I 
know has 12 children in his family—but the average family is 5. 
That means that five times that number of people are dependent upon 
the public for support. 

And then I look at the other list, not only of the unemployed, but I 
see a list here that moved away from his precinct during the last year 
to seek employment, and he has listed here 32 family heads that moved 
out of his precinct during the last year. 

Now, that makes 37 familiar, totaling nearly 300 people involved, 
that are either unemployed or out of the county looking for work. 

I also asked him—and this minister is a very reliable minister— 
about the remainder that are there, what are their circumstances. He 
said in the great majority of the families still that are there are able 
to survive because of the unemployment compensation, because of the 
social security checks, and because of the public assistance checks are 
coming into that community. 

There is one truck mine in that precinct employing approximately 
eight people. And during the last payday he went in the hole, his 
business went in the hole, mostly he says, because of the condition of 
the road and the breakdown of his equipment. 

So we are facing actual problems when I speak to you of that 
situation. 

These are the problems that confront us, gentlemen, and I appreci- 
ate your hearing the statements made by me at this time. Thank you 
very much, 

I would like to present this as a part of the record, if I may. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Pruitt and attachments follow:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JUDGE ERVIN S. Pruitt, PIKE County 


Pike County, Ky., is a rugged mountain area bordering West Virginia moun- 
tains on the north and Virginia mountains to the east. This area is served by 
U.S. Highways 119, 23, and 460. It is also served by the N. & W. Railway, the 
C. & O. Railway and the C.C. & O. Railway. This area is traversed by the Big 
Sandy River and its tributary, the Tug River. There is proposed construction 
of the Pound Reservoir and Fishtrap Reservoir by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

Pike County is blessed with many natural resources. Chief among these 
being coal, gas, timber, limestone, and silica deposits almost unlimited. Repub- 
lic Steel Co., N. & W. Coal Co., Consolidated Coal Co., Inland Steel Co., Eastern 
Coal Corp., Kentland-Elkhorn Coal Co., and many lesser producers of coal have 
extensive holdings in this area. 
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The Kentucky & West Virginia Gas Co., the Columbia Fuel Co., the Piney Gas & 
Oil Co., and others have investments in natural gas in this area. More than 100 
small sawmills dot the hardwood timberlands which cover most of the area. 

In spite of being blessed with many natural resources the area is in difficulty 
economically. 

Contributing factors to this difficulty can be reasoned by the fact that a great 
majority of the coal, gas, and timber is owned by outside interests. The profits 
from industrial development go to these outside owners, leaving only money 
from days’ wages to be spent in the area. We have no factories for the making 
of finished products from our raw materials thereby creating a labor problem. 
Since the profits are being taken to other areas, there is not money available for 
factories or local industrial expansion in the area. 

The fact that we have 15,000 individuals supplementing their daily meals with 
Government surplus food is an indication of widespread low income and eco- 
nomic distress. The fact that Semet-Solvay Corp., coke-producing company, 
closed down permanently—leaving another 200 families out of employment just 
in the past 2 weeks—is evidence of continued like conditions to come. 

Being in Pike County, Ky., for 12 years and being associated with the domestic 
problems of our citizens, I am alarmed at the ever-increasing needs and demands 
for relief in the form of hospitaliaztion, medicine, food, and clothing for school- 
children and others. 

It is my considered opinion that eastern Kentucky’s economic problems are 
national in scope. 


UNEMPLOYMENT—F'orDS Branco PrEcINCT (RuRAL AREA OF ABouT 500 PEOPLE) 


Vardie McPeck Olliver Harris 
Ballard McPeck Dick Moore 
Bill Lockhard Rollie Jones 
Charles Yates Grover Adkins 
Ray Yates Frank Pruitt 
Ray Hall Gene Pruitt 
Frank Carrell Jim Yates 
Clay Harris Henry Markman 
Jake Robinson Pierre Ford 
Jeff Robinson Bill Ford 
Peter Coleman Leon Ford 
McCoy Connie Brooks 
Laren Casebolt Vince Adkins 
Dave Conley Henry Adkins 
Woodrow McPeck Kenneth Goble 
Bill Harris Jim Richardson 
Loyd Harris Charles Walters 
Warren Adkins T. J. Little 


-.,Movep Away To Get Jops—Forps BRANCH PRECINCT (RURAL AREA OF 
ApoutT 500 PEOPLE) 


Raymond Ratliff Bennie Ford 
Alfred Clifton Blake Belcher 
Ervin Blackburn L. T. Ford 

Oles Smallwood Joe Ford 

M. H. Ford Chester Ford 
Eugene Ford Homer Johnson 
Earl Carrell Hiram Adkins 
‘The Carrell family (5 girls) Glenn Mullins 
-Flossie Pruitt Kenneth Robinson 
Okey Pruitt Dennis Yates 
John Carrell Elzie Yates 
‘Harold Casebolt George Hall 
James Casebolt Ralph Hall 
.Chas. Branham 


Senator Cooper. I want to thank you, Judge. I may say that I 
served as county judge for 8 years, and I know that you do deal with 
the people. You have brought to our record a human aspect—it 1s 
the ultimate objective of the work of this committee to reach and help 
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human beings as individuals. And I am happy that you brought into 
this testimony your sympathetic knowledge and concern for the 
human beings who live in this county. 
Mr. Proirr. Thank you very much. We appreciate your obser- 
vation. 
EFFORTS BY GOVERNMENT BODIES 


Senator Harrxe. Let me ask you a question. Do you feel that 
enough is being done on a local level—do you feel that the people 
locally are making every effort they can to solve these problems of the 
community ? 

Mr. Prurrr. Senator Hartke, I do believe this to be a fact, that I 
am embarrassed because we do not have as many of the business 
leaders in Pikeville that should be here, because I do know that their 
businesses, similar to a small business that I operate, are operating in 
the red. And many of them are on the verge of going out of business, 
it is true; I am positive of that. Although problems are very press- 
ing, they are making every effort to recover, and I do believe that 
they are making every effort possible to help in this situation. 

enator Hartke. What I was getting at—I didn’t mean to cast any 
reflection upon that—was: Do you feel that the State is making its 
contribution as good as it can in helping the situation ? 

Mr. Prurrr. Senator, let me make this one observation. It is not 
a reflection on the administration; it might be a reflection on the 
evaluation situation. During the last 4 years in this county, we 
received less, $1,300 less in road construction than we did the 4 years 
previous to that. I am afraid that the evaluation has been a little 
bit out of proportion in other directions. 

Senator Harrxe. That is in regard to highways? 

Mr. Prourrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hartke. How about other facilities : How about the depart- 
ment of economic development board; is that what it is called? 

Mr. Prorrr. That is right, sir. They have held several hearin 
here, and I am sure that they have the problem just like that in their 
report. I am sure they have the crux of it; they know what it is. 
But being able to do something about it is another situation. 

Senator -Harrxe. I; understand. But, of course, the first step is 
recognizing the problem and analyzing it. 

Mr. Prorrr. That is right. 

Senator Harrxe. They all understand that. 

Mr. Prurrr. They do recognize it, and they have analyzed it in 
their reports. 

Senator Hartke. Now, do you feel the Federal Government is do- 
ing its fair share ? 

Mr. Pruitt. I am not aware as to what the Federal Government’s 
fair share could be. I believe they could do more, sir. 

Senator Hartke. What I want to know is where, in your opinion, 
if it is in the line of the Government or in the line of the people, just 
from where any help could come? Ultimately, what we are looking 
for is a solution. 

Mr. Prorrt. It is in the area of industrial development that we 
need help. We have skilled labor, there is no question about that, 
because it is attested to by the fact that the factories in Detroit and 
Columbus and the outlying larger cities, they do hire our people, but 
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they come back because of the unemployment. They are skilled, and 
they can do industrial work. That is not the problem. It is the 
money available to expand and to increase industrial development. 

Senator Harrse. L personally, can verify the fact that this is not 
an easy place to get to. I left Washington this morning at 3 o’clock, 
so I know that it is not an easy place to get to. 

Mr. Pruitr. There is one county here bordering us that has 270-some 
people working in one plant in another State. 

Senator Hartke. I want to thank you, Judge. 

Mr. Prouirr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Is Mayor Pauley here? I saw here Mr. Hibbitts, 
president of District 30, United Mine Workers of Pikeville. 

Mr. Coomes. Senator Cooper, Mr. Hibbitts was called over to the 
office for a phone call. I am Secretary-Treasurer Coombs, of dis- 
trict 30, and he asked me to give you this statement. 

Senator Coorrr. Do you want to read it? 

Mr. Coomss. I will make a brief statement. I will present it for 
him. 


STATEMENT OF MACK COOMBS, SECRETARY-TREASURER, DISTRICT 
NO. 30, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, PIKEVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Coomrs. Senator Cooper, Senator Hartke, and members of the 
staff, I have only been a citizen of Pike County some 4 months now, 
but I am a native of eastern Kentucky and have spent my lifetime 
in the coalfields in Hazard, in Perry County. And I want to say to 
you at this time that since depression days we are in the most critical 
period, as far as our people are concerned for a livelihood, that has 


ever confronted eastern Kentucky. 

Judge Pruitt has gone into some of the reasons why we are in a 
critical period of time here. 

In 1949 over the Nation we had 460,000 coal miners working in 
the coal mines. Today we have approximately 200,000. Those peo- 
ple have been displaced by modern machinery, by different mining 
methods, and so forth, to the point where we have a surplus of miners, 
and without some type of coal research and some uses or coal in this 
particular section of southeast Kentucky we have these people that 
are in dire need. 

NEED FOR INDUSTRY 


I don’t believe that some of our heads of Government and some 
citizens in other sections of the Nation realize just how critical is the 
need for some industry or some sort of outside aid here in eastern 
Kentucky. As Judge Pruitt said here a few minutes ago, we had many 
of our people leave this section and go into other States and go into 
other industries and find employment. But we also have an awfully 
lot of people here in southeastern Kentucky who have gone away to 
these different States and different industries and tried to get employ- 
ment and have had to come back without employment, because the 
picture as far as we are concerned in any near locality is something 
of what we have in a whole lot of them here; they are just not hiring 
people in a lot of sections, and they are laying off people. 
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Speaking of what is needed in this section to help and aid the people, 
we have had help from the Federal Government, the different agencies, 
and different ways for proposed water projects and broader water 
projects that are now under consideration to be worked on. But, as 
Congressman Perkins said a few minutes ago, over in the Perry County 
section we have under construction the Buckhorn Reservoir. But that 
will not take care of the North Fork of the Kentucky River that in 
1957 and 1937 and 1927 reduced these people that lived within the 
flood stages to the point that they had to rebuild again from where 
they were before these disastrous floods. 

t this time, as far as I know, with the exception of the surveys 
that have been made, there is not. any proposal at all from any source 
or any agency to aid in the flood control of the North Fork of the 
Kentucky River, with the exception of a flood warning system. 

And it is not a joking matter, but I will make a little joke out of 
that. The only help that I can see from that is the fact that those poor 
people down in those low-lying districts will be able to walk to the 
hills instead of run before they lose their possessions, which is not a 
great deal of aid to those people as far as flood control is concerned. 

We have hungry people in this section of the country. And we 
have people that are competent and qualified to work in any industry 
that might come into this country. We need help, we need it badly. 
Whatever help we can get from any agency we will appreciate. And I 
think it is degrading and disgraceful that an American that wants 
to work and is eager to work should have hungry children in his home, 
when we are sending millions and millions of dollars abroad to see 
that people do not go hungry in other countries with our tax money. 

I am told by some of the members and the international officers of 
the United Mine Workers of America that in visiting the foreign 
countries where aid has gone out to different types of people, that in 
the Louvre Valley of Germany that the coal miners over there, our 
Government has built homes for them through loans and so forth 
that would compare favorably with most any home that we have in 
Pikeville. And yet we have people here that are paying tax money, 
that are contributing to those sources of loans, vo so forth, that are 
hungry. I do not think that it is fitting as Americans that this situa- 
tion should be allowed to continue. 

I don’t think that you will find a man within the boundaries of 
southeastern Kentucky but what had rather been packing his lunch 
pail and going to work every morning at most any type of work that 
he could get than to be reduced to the point where he has to line up 
for these Federal commodities that we issue here. 

I want to close with this statement, I don’t want to take too much 
of your time. The people of southeastern Kentucky are willing to 
help, and are eager to help in any program that might be instituted 
= any branch of the Government that might alleviate this condition 

ere. 

I have a statement from President Hibbitts here. He was called 
over to the office for'some communications with Washington, and he 
wasn’t here, and he asked me to present this to this committee at this 
time. And he sends his regrets that he was called away. He has 
made this statement, and I would like to present this to the committee. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you, Mr. Coombs. 

47557—60—pt. 510 
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(The prepared statement of Carson Hibbitts, president, District No. 
30, United Mine Workers of America, follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CARSON HIBBITTS 


As president of the United Mine Workers of America, District No. 30, I wish 
to make the following statement before this Senate committee on unemployment 
problems. I wish to make it plain in the outset that our organization will offer 
any assistance that the United Mine Workers of America can render to help 
this body or any other group to understand and overcome the mass unemploy- 
ment situation which exists here and still plagues our section of the country. 

I think that we can assume, without presenting facts to bolster our argument, 
that something needs to be done to alleviate the unemployment situation in the 
coal mining industry, both in Kentucky and elsewhere. In passing it might be 
appropriate to state that the coal industry is producing, with 50 percent as many 
men, today the same tonnage as they produced in 1948. This has been brought 
about by automation and other technological improvements. It has caused ap- 
proximately 12,000 men in eastern Kentucky to be unemployed. This has resulted 
in various forms of social decay and moral degeneration which has affected our 
businessman, our local merchant, the schoolteacher and our young people, all 
adversely, and has brought about a general erosion of our human resources. The 
unfortunate situation is that little or nothing has been done in this coal mining 
region to alleviate unemployment. 

The Gongress of the United States attempted to care for the depressed areas, 
only to find that their efforts were blocked. Little or no industry has attempted 
to come into our district. There has been practically no employment except in 
the coal industry. Unemployed men in Pike, Floyd, Letcher, Perry, Johnson 
and Knott Counties have found it hard, if not impossible, to draw unemploy- 
ment benefits due to the labor situation as it applies to the coal industry. This 
has caused untold poverty and hardship. If we look back for a decade and see 
,what has happened to the coal industry and the unemployment we find little 
comfort and encouragement for the future. 

As a native of this general section, and having been acquainted with the coal 
industry from the viewpoint of the laboring man for all of my life, I would offer 
the following suggestions to this committee, to wit: 

First, it should be an established policy of our Federal Government that 
industry should be encouraged to move into this section so that a diversification 
of industry can be established. This would tend to stabilize the unemployment 
situation, thereby helping the coal miner, the schoolteacher, the storekeeper 
and the very groups that have suffered so greatly due to the vast amount of 
unemployment. 

Second, tighter controls should be imposed upon the importation of residual 
oils. The Federal Government could use coal as a basis of building our high- 
ways, thereby stimulating the coal industry to some extent. At the same time, 
they could spend money properly to find new uses for coal. 

Third, the Federal Government could formulate a policy covering the pur- 
shase of coal by the TVA. A suggestion would be that a minimum price be set 
for the sale of coal to the TVA, the largest user of bituminous coal in the United 
States. 

Fourth, the Federal Government could formulate a policy of our national fuels 
so that the coal industry can be kept in a strong position in the event of war 
or other national emergency. It is agreed by all that the use of coal will increase 
and during the time of war it is one of the basic fuels and it doesn’t have to be im- 
ported, as in the case of some of its competitors. 

Fifth, I feel that the Congress can render a significant contribution to eastern 
Kentucky, and in fact the entire people of our section, by raising the unemploy- 
ment benefits and to extend those benefits over a substantial longer period 
of time. 

In closing, therefore, it is my opinion that your committee can do much to 
alleviate the unemployment situation in eastern Kenutcky. You can rest assured 
that the United Mine Workers of America will do its share in assisting you. 
There is an abundance of manpower, a plentiful supply of natural resources and 
an adequate supply of water to sustain an industry which establishes itself 
here. 
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I commend this committee for its trouble in coming here to study the unem- 
ployment situation and hope that something worthwhile can come from this 
hearing. 

This is December 11, 1959. 

Senator Cooper. I would like to announce to all of you present that 
when we do adjourn this morning—we are not going to adjourn yet, 
we will adjourn about 5 minutes to 12—but when we do recess we will 
come back at 1:30. I hope all of you will come. We have a good many 
witnesses here who will testify on matters which are rs to this 
section, which the committee will learn and you will learn. 

Now, for fear that some of you will not be back here this afternoon, 
I want to take about 2 or 3 minutes, and I think it will be for my bene- 
fit and for yours and for Congressman Perkins, and Senator Hartke, to 
discuss two or three Federal programs so that you will understand 
their extent and what can be done with them. 


SEVERAL FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Now, we know that when people have been out of employment there 
has been a food program, and the food comes from the surplus food 
stocks of the United States. The cost of the food is paid wholly by 


the Federal Government, and the transportation to at least the freight 
unloading point is paid by the Fades! Govessanant, and part of the 
State administration costs are paid by the Federal Government. The 
remainder of the administration coscs—and, of course, I know part of 
the transportation costs in the county—are paid by State and by local 
government. 

We will all agree—this is not the ultimate program that we want, 
but I think we all agree that as long as people are out of work and 
their families and children are in need of food, that that should be 
continued. 

Now, I think, for your benefit, I might explain how this road com- 
mittee works. I happen to be on the public works committee, and we 
have charge of the apportionment of road funds to the State. The 
Federal Government apportions road funds to the State for the pri- 
mary system, the secondary system, and the urban system, and also 
for the Interstate System. 

The Federal Government pays 90 percent of the cost of the Inter- 
state System. It makes the apportionment, and it pays 50 percent 
of the cost of primary roads, secondary roads, and urban roads. The 
Federal Government, however, does not decide where roads shall be 
built. The State initiates the location of roads. The Federal Gov- 
ernment simply decides whether those roads meet Federal standards. 
But the decision is made within the State. 

In the few years each year the Federal Government has apportioned 
Kentucky about $18 to $20 million for the primary, secondary, and 
urban roads, to be matched by the State, and about, as I remember, 
around $30 million for the interstate highway. 

Now, as to the water development project about which Congressman 
Perkins and I have spoken. The flood protection and transportation 
are under the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers. It is quite a 
long process, there must be a survey to determine whether it meets the 
cost-benefit ratio. It must be authorized by the Congress, and plans 
must be drawn for it, just as you draw plans for this courthouse, 
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because they involve making contracts, and of course Congress also 
makes oe for the actual construction. 

Now, I can say, and as Congressman Perkins has said, here on the 
Big Sandy we are happy that at least we are able to get flood protec- 
tion started. The reservoir at Prestonburg, the reservoir at Louisa, 
and the first construction of the Pound Reservoir, and as Congress- 
man Perkins said, we are happy that we will get construction money 
for the Fishtrap Reservoir next year. And those are other things 
that the Federal Government can do. 


AVAILABLE FEDERAL AGENCIES 


There are other agencies—there are the farm agencies to which you 
referred, the extension services, soil conservation, the Farmers Home 
Administration—perhaps: not enough is known about some of the 
things that can be done through them. There is the Small Business 
Administration which can make loans with individuals, or it can set 
oP an investment corporation in your city which itself can then make 

oans. 

I did want to let you know that these are some of the programs of 
the Federal Government. We have tried to pass other le ‘slation to 
give special assistance, such as the area development bill, and the 
community facilities bill. We have not yet been successful. I have 
joined in the sponsorship of these measures. It happens that all three 
of us has here today. But I wanted to let you know what the Federal 
Government actually can do now under existing legislation. 

I see here Mr. Janis, the executive director of the Pikeville Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Senator Coorer. Won’t you come up, please, Mr. Janis. 

Representative Perkins. Senator Cooper, before he begins his tes- 
timony, and before anybody leaves the courtroom, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent of. the committee, at the suggestion of Francis 
Burke, that all the citizens in this whole area that wish the oppor- 
tunity to extend their remarks in the record be permitted to do so as 
long as the record remains open in Washington. 

Senator Coorrr. We wah be very happy to agree with that. 

Judge Burke, would you like to testify later? 

Mr. Burke. How long will the committee be in session ? 

Senator Cooper. We are going to stay until everybody has been 
heard who wants to be heard. 

Mr. Burke. I have an engagement at 1 o’clock which I must neces- 
sarily keep. After that I will return, and if the committee is still 
in session, I may take the opportunity to make a statement, brief 
statement. The only reason t would hesitate, I might be covering 
ground that was covered in my absence. 

But I thank you as chairman of the committee, and I thank the 
members of the committee, for the suggestion that I make a state- 
ment. 

nee Coorer. We will certainly be glad to hear from you, 
Judge. 
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STATEMENT OF PETER J. JANIS, MANAGER, PIKE COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PIKEVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Janis. Senator Cooper, Senator Hartke, and Mr. Perkins, I 
appreciate the opportunity to explain some of the employment prob- 
lems that exist within Pikeville and Pike County, Ky., and some of 
the possible solutions. I will not belabor you with statistics nor 
with problems we can solve ourselves. 

Pike County, similar to most coal mining areas, has a great unem- 
ployment sida, because it is mostly dependent upon the coal in- 
dustry for its economic welfare. The economic conditions fluctuate 
with the employment in the coal industry. Pike County with a 
population listed as 71,387, and a working force of about 30,000 
workers, the employment figures indicate that 16,000 people are un- 
employed and this figure is still climbing. When mine employ- 
ment is high, other related employment increases. During the month 
of November 1959 there were 3,033 claims filed for unemployment 
compensation, many from displaced workers and from coal mines 
which are not able to market their coal. During 1958 approximately 
7,000 workers have exhausted their claims. 


CASE FOR SMALL MINE 


In this area some 2,000 of the mine work force is employed in the 
captive mines and for the past year most of these workers worked 
only 2 to 3 days a week. Small mine operations employ about 5,000 
workers who have been displaced from the larger mines. The small 


mine industry is a result of displaced workers, caused by automation, 
who have gone out on their own and made jobs for themselves and a 
new industry. 

This new industry with a little financial encouragement could em- 
ploy several thousand more mine workers. This survival move pre- 
vented even a greater unemployment problem to this area. Automa- 
tion, in the large mines, has displaced many workers with little or no 
effort by management or labor unions to give thought to their respon- 
sibility to workers who have been displaced by machines. Automation 
definitely affects our unemployment situation, particularly the work- 
ers in the 45 years of age and older group. 

Engineering reports indicate that about 90 percent of the coal in 
the Big Sandy Valley is still unmined but not many large blocks of 
coal remain that are accessible or near railways; therefore, it must 
follow that this coal should be mined by small independent truck 
mines. The small truck mines have made great strides during the past 
10 years. Many of these operators have increased their investment 
from $25,000 to $50,000 and have improved upon safety within the 
mines. Truck operators have formed associations and organized 
safety programs and abide by the State and Federal mine safety reg- 
ulations. The casualties in small operations are not as large as some 
groups would have us believe—insurance is being made available to 
small mine operators. 

Many of the small truck mines failed to reopen operations after the 
expiration of their union contracts last March 15. The failure of 
United Mine Workers Union and small mine operators to reach a work- 
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able agreement also added to our unemployment problem by adding to 
it many workers who are 45 years and older. This group, though good 
and capable workers, find it difficult to leave this area and seek employ- 
ment elsewhere and industry usually will not hire anyone over the age 
of 45. 

The small coal-mine operators truck their coal to railroad dock 
facilities and the dock operators in turn buy and market the coal. The 
area is spotted with railroad car loading ramps whose operators do 
the best. they can when not hampered by labor difficulties and the 
ability to market coal. The loading dock operators are also at a dis- 
advantage because they lack facilities to grade and clean coal, there- 
fore must sell only to the steam market. Another disadvantage of the 
loading dock operators is that the freight rates are too high, particu- 
larly in shipments to the southern markets. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF SMALL MINES 


Since this area is so dependent upon coal operations for its eco- 
nomic stability and since it lacks diversification of industry, it appears 
that a posisble solution to our unemployment problem would be to 
encourage small mine operations. To get the small mines into effec- 
tive operation presents problems of organization and financial assist- 
ance. An immediate solution would be the construction of possibly 
four coal-washing and processing plants in this area or one large coal- 
cleaning and processing plant located at the head of navigation on the 
Big Sandy River, permitting more grades of coal and opening up 
larger markets. Federal assistance would be required to erect coal- 
cleaning plants because most truck mine operators and loading dock 
operators do not have adequate finances, also to further marketing 
opportunities, it would be necessary to establish an organization capa- 
ble of shipping coal in quantities and quality. It would also be neces- 
sary to obtain a competitive freight rate and resolve union and 
management differences. 

It is encouraging to know that the Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems is seriously seeking a solution to the unemployment 
problems in this great Nation of ours. Locally we are working hard 
to improve our communities and seek only help with the problems be- 
yond our scope of accomplishment. The Big Sandy Valley is vir- 
tually an undeveloped area, rich in coal, natural gas reserves, lumber, 
mountains of limestone, sandstones, salt brines, and recently located 
mountains of high-grade silica deposits. Diversification of industry 
in the area has been delayed because of a few basic requirements which 
only can be acquired through Federal and State assistance, first of 
which is the lack of industrial water, immediate flood control reser- 
voirs; namely, Fishtrap and Pone and Haysi Reservoirs and heavy 
duty highways. With these basic requirements attained, our natural 
resources, and fine surplus working force, we can enthusiastically 
encourage industry to locate in our underdeveloped area. 

In summary, this committee can help alleviate unemployment in 
this area by studying the possibility of furthering the development of 
small coal truck mines, obtaining competive freight rates, the solution 
to local union and management problems, establishment of coal-clean- 
ing and processing plants, Federal establishment of coal research and 
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development facilities, and finally the reevaluation of the coal market 
nationally. 

Senator Hartke. Mr. Janis, in regard to the coal-mining plans that 
you have reference to, did you have in mind that the Government, the 
Federal Government should assist in building these plants? 


CAPITAL NEEDED FOR PROCESSING PLANTS 


Mr. Janis. It seems that somebody with capital—I don’t know 
whether it would be Government assistance—there should be some- 
body with capital to get this thing started, and being that the local 
operators, dock operators or coal miners are financially unable to build 
these processing plants, if they had these cleaning and processing 
plants, that would make a larger market, not only in quality and quan- 
tity—at present there are only two grades that most dock operators 
can ship. 

Senator Harrxe. AsI understand it—and I am familiar with this— 
what you are saying is that the small miners do not have the capacity 
or the capital to build these plants for themselves, is that right ? 

Mr. Janis. Yes. 

Senator Harrxe. Then if the Federal Government becomes involved 
in such a program, what happens when we have the opposition coming 
from the operators who say, “We put in our own capital, why should 
the Federal Government come in and spend money in competition with 
private money ?” 

Mr. Janis. I am merely throwing that out as a suggestion, I don’t 
know whether it should be the Federal Government, but by some means 
money should be obtained. 

Senator Harrxe. This presents the perennial problem that we find 
in Congress, when you start to help some group somebody else says, 
“Yes, but you didn’t help me.” And then you at least make 50 per- 
cent of them mad and you may not make 50 percent happy. 

You understand what I am talking about ? 

Mr. Janis. I am not thinking about the Government building a 
processing plant in this area, I mean some loan arrangement 

Senator Harrxe. Something like the Small Business Administra- 
tion loan, or something of that sort. 

Now, in line with that, I was wondering what the local chamber’s 
opinion is with regard to the Small Business Administration. Do 
you feel that it is‘a program that should be encouraged by the Con- 
gress and the National Government? 

Mr. Janis. I think this should be encouraged, and I think presently 
it is a little difficult to obtain adequate money because of its. various 
restrictions. Now, whether that is right or not I am not going to 
say. 
Senator Hartke. I understand. What you are talking about is the 
redtape and things like that. 

The thing I was asking was, in Washington when these hearings 
were held—I am not sure whether it was the National Association of 
Manufacturers or the National Chamber of Commerce—one of them 
proposed that the Small Business Administration end its loan policy. 


I aoe it you do not agree with those people who opposed it; is that 
right ¢ 
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Mr. Janis. Let me say this. I think vou are talking about free 
enterprise; is that right ? 

Senator Harrxe. No; Iam talking about the Small Business Admin- 
istration. I was just saying that they opposed this legislation and 
said we shouldn’t have it, that it is unnecessary, and costing the tax- 
payers too much money. 

Mr. Janis. Well, personally I wouldn’t go along with that, but I 
am just speaking for myself. 

Senator Hartge. Well, I think that these things should be brought 
out. 

COAL RESEARCH BILL 


Now, in regard to the coal research bill, which is sponsored by Sen- 
ator Cooper here and myself and Congressman Perkins, and which 
passed both the Senate and the House, quite substantially, as I recall, 
do you feel that this can be of material benefit to a community such 
as this coal-mining community ? 

Mr. Janis. Well, it certainly would be of benefit to the entire 
coal-mining industry, not only in expanding markets, I think it 
definitely should be—for example, some of the larger corporations, 
they have research plants of their own and are constantly developing 
new products. Again, that is a little different. But the coal in- 
dustry itself, coal mine operators, I feel that they haven’t been able 
to spend that kind of money on that type of research. And I believe 
the Government does have a research department. I don’t know how 
effective it is, but I think there should be some ways and means of de- 
veloping coal to the fullest. And that of course again goes into 
your market. 

Senator Hartke. Yes. Unfortunately, this particular bill was 
vetoed, that is the reason I would encourage the people in a com- 
munity like this to try to make their voice heard a little louder in 
Washington. I want to assure you that Senator Cooper and Con - 
man Perkins have done everything they could, I just want that clearly 
understood that they have done that. 

The question of unemployed workers, 45 years and over, I found in 
the coal mining industry quite frequently. Frequently when the 
miner, who may be even 40 years, doesn’t have a job, he goes to the 
city, and they say, “What.can you do?” 

And he says, “I mine coal.” 

And they say, “We don’t have any jobs for coal miners. What else 
can you do?” 

And he says, “That is all I have done all my life.” 

Is there anything that could be done in the educational field, do 
you think, that could possibly retrain these people ? 


RETRAINING A SOLUTION 


Mr. Janis. We have an excellent vocational school here in Pikeville, 
and our local schools are making some effort toward that. I think 
that would be a solution, taking particularly our young people and 
training them for other than the coal mining industry. 

In this particular area, it has been pointed out, I think, that we 
furnished Detroit and these other Ohio cities with people who work 
up there and come back when they are laid off. 
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Senator Harrke. You would like to have industry so that they 
could stay here. 

Mr. Janis. If we had industry we could keep our people. Our 
younger people are leaving, and they will get employment other places, 
because they are capable of training. But the older ones are compelled 
to stay here, because their roots are here and their homes are here, 
and they can’t pull up stakes and leave like the younger people can. 
Consequently we get the older people, which presents other prob- 
lems too. 

Senator Hartke. Let me ask one other question in regard to this 
Eastern Industrial Foundation. Are you a member of that? How 
does that fitin? Is it composed of all of these areas ¢ 

Mr. Janis. Thirty-two counties. Is it the Eastern Regional Plan- 
ning Commission ? 

Senator Harrke. What I really wanted to know, have they invested 
a substantial sum of money in attempting to acquire new industry, 
do you know? 

Mr. Janis. I don’t believe that there is any here that I know of. 

Senator Harrke. You mean industrial foundations, and things of 
that sort? 

Mr. Janis. We have to have the basis first before we even talk 
about it. 

Senator Harrxe. In other words, water, sewage, flood protection, 
and things of that nature ? 

Mr. Janis. That is right. Our terrain is such that we have limited 
sites, and until we get. flood control most of our ground is covered by 
water. 

Senator Hartke. Let me say that you can count on my support in 
these programs any time. You have Representatives in Congress and 
the Senate whom you can contact. 

Mr. Janis. Thank you. 

Representative Perkins. I have a question, too. 

Mr. Janis, do you know whether any of the local operators have 
experienced difficulty in trying to obtain loans from Small Business 
in connection with the building and construction of processing, coal 
processing plants? 

Mr. Janis. I can’t answer that question. I believe that you will 
have Mr. Holcomb, and probably he can tell you more about that, he 
is more directly working with the coal business. I can’t answer that. 

Representative Perkins. Now, you have made mention of coal 
research. I just want to say that the Government does have a coal 
research program at the present time, but it is operated in a helter- 
skelter fashion. In fact over the country as a whole we have 220 or 
230 research projects going on concerning coal at the present time, but 
we don’t have the coordination that is necessary. And of course we 
all know from experience that the coal industry is not able to finance 
the type of coal research program that is needed in this country. 
From the standpoint of the Government, we spend only about 1 per- 
cent—I will say the coal industry as a whole only spends 2 or 3 per- 
cent on coal research in comparison with the oil industry or the 
chemical industry, and this tadinetery has reached the point where it 
has got to receive Federal help from the standpoint of coal research, 
and I think all the operators in this area agree to that, do they not? 
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Mr. Janis. Yes. 

Representative Perkins. About how many of your truck mines in 
the county are in operation, would you say 50 percent, or 60 percent 
at the present time ? 

Mr. Janis. My estimate would be about 50. 

Representative Perkins. And you say the captive mines, I be- 
lieve, are only averaging about 2 or 3 days a week in this area ? 

Mr. Janis. Yes. 

Senator Coorrer. Mr. Janis, you spoke of the importance of the 
small mines in taking up the slack in unemployment. I would like 
to emphasize that too. I think that we are beginning to realize that 
the large mines in eastern Kentucky—and we need them, of course, 
and we are glad they have been here and hope they will stay here— 
but they are controlled by outside capital, and their interests are in 
their businesses, of course. And outside of their wages, a great deal 
of their income goes out of Kentucky. That is one reason I believe 
the protection of the small mines in eastern Kentucky is tremen- 
dously important, because if they are not able to operate, it may mean 
that at some time we will have no coal production in eastern Kentucky. 


SBA LOANS 


Now, you mentioned a while ago that if there were a processing 
plant in order to develop different grades and clean that coal, it 
would be helpful. Let me ask you, Have these operators—has the 
chamber of commerce here investigated the possibility of securing 
through the Small Business Administration a loan to establish such 
a processing plant, or have the coal operators worked together toward 
this point? Has there been any movement toward establishing such 
a processing plant ? 

Mr. Janis. If there has been any movement, I am not aware of it. 
We are a young chamber, we just started here in the last year or so. 
And I think that is a good point there, I think we should get to- 
gether with the coal operators and probably work out something. 

Senator Coorrr. The Small Business Administration can loan up to 
$300,000, is that correct ? 

Representative Perkins. Yes. 

Senator Coorrr. To individuals. Also a group can establish an 
investment and loan corporation with help from the Government in 
which it could make loans for such a group. So there are those pos- 
sibilities. 

Let me ask you, do you know whether the coal industry and their 
oer armmagmanman are working upon such questions as the freight 
rates 4 

Mr. Janis. We have had a discussion—I understand that several 
railroads, particularly in the South, have reduced their rates, but our 
present rate structure hasn’t been changed. I think there has been 
efforts made to that effect, but there hasn’t been anything accomplished 
as yet. 

Senator Coorrr. I will make one other suggestion. I don’t know 
whether it would work out or not, but it has been suggested here—you 
know it, you live on the Ohio River—that the growing use of coal is in 
steam plants for the production of power. And there will be more and 
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more power required, and more and more steam plants will have to be 
built, and more and more coal used. 

There are great utility companies that serve this part of Kentucky, 
And I think that you ought to look into the possibility of inducing 
them to locate a steam plant in eastern Kentucky, and they can take 
their power out by transmission lines, using the coal right here. 

Congressman Perkins? 

Representative Perkins. I want to say that I agree wholeheartedly 
with the statement of Senator Cooper, that it is all important that we 
keep every truck line in operation that we can possibly keep in ,opera- 
tion. Travelling through this coal mining section we have some six 
or eight counties, and 50 percent of the rail mines that were in opera- 
tion 10 years ago are now closed, whereas the national averages are 
about, I think, 15 percent. 


REDUCED FRIEGHT RATES NEEDED 


As Senator Cooper has said, as it has been stated here today, all the 
counties in this congressional district have lost population in the past 
10 years except Greenup and Boyd Counties and the tg to has 
increased because of the Ohio River undoubtedly. And unless we 
can get reduced freight rates, unless we can get reduced freight rates, 
we are just not going to be able to compete with the areas like west 
Kentucky who can get their coal out on the Ohio where these steam- 
plants are now in existence. 

We have all these problems, which we are all working on. 

Senator Harrkr. May I ask one further question ? 

In regard to the area redevelopment bill, does the chamber of com- 
merce here oppose that type of legislation? That is the bill referred 
to by Congressman Perkins, and he went into it at quite some length, 
providing for loans for community facilities. 

Mr. Janis. No. 

Senator Harrxe. The reason I ask it, that again presents a problem 
in conflict with the national chamber’s policy in which they oppose 
this type of legislation, and they contend that loans by the Federal 
Government are not in the public interest. 

Mr. Janis. Of course, we are a local chamber, and we don’t always 
agree with the national chamber. 

Senator Harrke. I understand that. I think sometimes if the local 
chambers could be heard more often we would get a better picture of 
what is going on in local communities. 

Mr. Prurrr. May I ask your attention for a moment? 

Dr. Page, of the Pike National College, will not be available this 
afternoon, and if you could give him a few minutes now, it would be 
much appreciated. 


STATEMENT OF A. A. PAGE, PRESIDENT, PIKEVILLE COLLEGE, 
PIKEVILLE, KY. 


Senator Coorrr. This is Dr. A. A. Page, president of Pikeville 
College here. 

Mr. Page. Senator Cooper, Senator Hartke, and Congressman 
Perkins, as a citizen I want to thank you for coming to our community 
and showing an interest in our welfare It is my privilege, represent- 
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ing the college, to travel over a good part of the Nation, as you well 
now. 

I am always discouraged in that we have, I think, some of the best 
citizens in the land, but our chief resource is human, and it isn’t 
definite. 

We at the college believe that we can sense the economy of the 
region as quickly as any group. Most of you know, but some of you 
may not, that we have always said to any boy or girl who wants an 
education, “If you will come to us prepared, we will provide a way.” 

And within 2 weeks’ time we will know about the economy, because 
instead of paying us $10 a month, they come in and they want to pay 
$2 a month. This year has been in many ways the most difficult in 
the 23 years that I have been in Pikeville College. 

If I may, I will give you my statement. And I have a copy that 
I will give you. 

As to the extent of unemployment so far as numbers are concerned, 
I would be unable to give an exact number. It is my impression, how- 
ever, from past experience that the economic situation in this vincinity 
is the worst that I have seen it in 23 years. 

That there are large number of unemployed people, I don’t think 
anyone would question. So far as I am able to see, there are two main 
reasons for the unemployment: One is the gradual mechanization of 
mines, which eliminates large numbers of workers; and then a decrease 
in the sale of coal, which has been brought about in two ways: (1) 
The European markets have gradually discontinued buying coal as 
their own mines have been restored ; and (2) domestic consumption has 
decreased as other fuels have displaced coal. It is my understanding 
that cheap fuel oil is being imported in large quantities, and that of 
course displaces coal. 

Unfortunately many who work in the mines have not had the ad- 
vantage of much education and therefore find it very difficult to engage 
in new work. It is my understanding, too, that in mechanization, the 
younger, more alert, men are often employed thus letting out older 
men who would find it even more difficult to adjust to a new job. 

It. seems to me that a long-range solution to the problem is three- 
fold, and I would place education as No. 1. No.2 would be the bring- 
ing in of industries to make ours more than a one-economy area, and 
this would involve in a very definite way more adequate transporta- 
tion and thus the building of better roads. No. 3 would be a conserva- 
tion measure such as flood control, protection of our forests and other 
natural resources, and the building up of a tourist industry for our 
section. 

It would seem to me that immediate help might come if (1) roads 
could be started immediately, to give employment to at least some and 
to encourage industry to come into the region; (2) the flood control 
could be expedited; (3) encouragement could be given to our educa- 
tional system especially in providing more adequate housing; and 
(4) some plan could be worked out whereby the unemployed could be 
used in industry elsewhere across the Nation. 

And I think that would involve the education which you asked the 
secretary of the chamber of commerce about a while ago. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity. 
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Senator Harrke. Doctor, I can say that I think that is a very quick. 
good analysis of the problem. And I have found in my travels aroun 
these hearings that education is at the top of the list, one of the prime 
necessities, if you are going to solve this problem from the long-range 
viewpoint. 

Senator Coorer. Doctor, I thank you. All of us know how much 
you have contributed in the past year to the development of this 
section. 

Mr. Pacer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Harrse. [ think we shall say in Washington that you and 
all your colleagues in this section have made everybody up there know 
amore this great Big Sandy Valley ; everybody in the Congress knows 
about it. 

Mr. Pacs. Thank you. 

Representative Perkins. Doctor, I likewise wish to compliment you 
on your statement. 

enator Coorer. We will meet here promptly at 1:15. And I hope 
the witnesses will be here. We will go right ahead with the testimony 
and eet, through as rapidly as we can, and yet give everybody a chance 
to testify. 

(Wheren on, at 12 noon, the committee recessed to reconvene at 
1:15 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Coorrr. There are about three witnesses here that live in 
the adjoining towns. They have some problems, which means that 


they will have to leave very quickly. I am going to call on them next, 
and then we will go forward with other witnesses from Pike County. 

Mr. Phil Smith tells me that he must leave immediately. So I will 
ask him to come forward. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHIL SMITH, MAYOR, JACKSON, KY. 


Senator Coorrr. This is Phil Smith, mayor of Jackson, Ky. He is 
chairman of the Area Committee for Expansion of the Robinson Agri- 
cultural Experiment Substation at Quicksand, Ky. I may say also 
that he is well known, and a leading citizen of Jackson. 

Mr. Smiru. Senator Cooper, Senator Hartke, Congressman Perkins, 
I certainly appreciate the opportunity and the honor of coming before 
your committee. 

I think that we have something which is concrete and positive which 
will help our area, not only Breathitt County, but the whole 26- to 32- 
county area comprising eastern Kentucky. It certainly isn’t a panacea 
or cure-all, but there is a lot that can be accomplished in one facet of 
the economy of our section. 

I prepared a statement in case I couldn’t be here, and in the interest 
of conciseness and courtesy to the committee I would like to read it 
instead of telling you about it. 

For some time I have been concerned about unemployment and 
underemployment. problems in eastern Kentucky. These problems 
have been intensified by the technological changes in coal mining and 
in agriculture and forestry, which are the important industries of this 
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area. Any solution or partial solution to the unemployment and 
underemployment problems will require an attack on many fronts. 

Many people of the area have been dependent on coal mining but 
mining employment has decreased. The May and September 1959 
issues of the Statistical Journal of Economic Security in Kentucky 
indicate that wages and salaries from coal mining in Kentucky 
were $33 million less in 1957 than in 1948, and that 8,400 fewer miners 
were employed in September 1959 than September 1958. = 

In many parts of the United States, agricultural opportunities have 
consisted of combining enough land to make effective use of modern 
machinery and to bring into use the rapidly changing technology 
found: in agriculture. However, in eastern Kentucky, rolling topog- 
raphy and dispersal of good soils make it physically impossible to 
combine land into such units to take best advantage of science and 
technology. 

On the other hand it is evident that much improvement can occur 
in terms of developing our water, forestry, and agricultural resources 
in this area, as well as new industries and recreational facilities. For 
instance, it is estimated that the adoption of known approved agri- 
cultural practices would result in a yield increase of 20 to 25 percent 
per acre in the excellent bottom land along our streams. 

Improved practices in forage production could result in expansion 
of our limited livestock industry, especially on some of our less steep 
slopes and hillsides. We also believe there are opportunities for the 
development of some specialty crops and ornamentals as expanded 
or new enterprises for the area. Certainly improved programs and 
practices in forestry could provide a long-range improvement in 
income for this area. 

I have been working with several prominent citizens to determine 
what could be done to improve income in eastern Kentucky and afford 
opportunity to the people. It is apparent that much additional re- 
search and demonstration on the problems of this area need to be done. 

We believe that to strengthen agriculture and provide opportunity 
for increased income in the area, the best prospects lie in an expansion 
of the concept of the rural] development program. Rather than to 
consider one county or one smal] trade area for rural development, 
it appears that this idea should be expanded to include a larger area. 

Eastern Kentucky, which has been described as one of the disad- 
vantaged areas in the United States, might well serve as a national 
experiment to show that rural development could work on a regional 
basis as well as a county or small-trade-area basis. 

The focal point for this program should be the Robinson Agricul- 
tural Experiment Substation at Quicksand, Ky. The substations, in 
its 35 years of existence, has served a useful purpose in terms of re- 
search, demonstration, and service to eastern Kentucky. Some 26 
counties in eastern Kentucky look to this substation for leadership in 
agricultural research, educational, and service activities. 

For adequate interpretation and interpolation of agricultural and 
rural life research applicable to this area, the establishment of spe- 
cialists would be most helpful. This would make possible the better 
use of past and present research that can be of use to the farm fami- 
lies, to increase incomes and to make the most of new opportunities. 

As a part of this rural development program, specialists trained in 
marketing and industrial development, poultry, animal husbandry, 
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agronomy, horticulture, forestry, and community development and 
planning, and stationed in the area at Quicksand, would be invaluable 
in carrying forward this program. 

These specialists could work, in part, with research projects. In 
addition, they could conduct demonstrations in cooperation with 
farmers, work with county agents, or other agricultural agency 
leaders and farmer groups to furnish information such as would im- 
prove farm income and family life. They should have advanced spe- 
cialist training, experience in working with farm families, and a 
knowledge of rural development methods and techniques. We believe 
that specific enterprises which warrant expansion are: 


SEVEN SPECIFIC ENTERPRISES 


1. The further development of industria] and recreational enter- 
prises and facilities. 

2. Improvement of pasture and hay land on slopes where mowing 
machines can be used economically and adequate fencing for livestock 
can be provided economically. 

3. Production and sale of feeder pigs, an enterprise which has 
shown promise in eastern Kentucky in the past few years. 

4. Production and sale of commercial eggs, an enterprise which has 
possibilities for providing good returns to labor in areas of eastern 
Kentucky wherever a community of interest is developed to provide 
economic marketing and transportation. 

I think at this time that 90 percent of the egg consumption in east- 
ern — is brought in from outside the area, and mostly outside 
the State. 


5. Sheep production, which used to be one of the major sources of 
income for eastern Kentucky. The establishment recently of several 
sheep enterprises has met with marked success and could be signifi- 
cantly expanded. 

6. The development of horticultural and ornamental specialty crops 
which can be successfully pore on small areas can materially add to 


the agricultural income of eastern Kentucky on smaller acreages of 
tillable land than are needed for growing of conventional crops. 

7. Expansion of forestry research. Forestry offers one of the major 
income sources for eastern Kentucky, which is more than four-fifths 
forest in most areas. 

I might add that the Robinson substation has a 15,000-acre tract. 

8. Community development and planning is certainly needed to aid 
with problems arising from population changes that necessitate 
changes in community and institutional enterprises and arrangements. 

It would be unrealistic to assume that local resources can take care 
of the needs that I have outlined here. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly however, that low incomes, unemployment, and similar prob- 
lems affect not only this area but that of the State and Nation as well. 
Lack of full employment and more adequate incomes prevents us 
from being good customers. It also hampers us in providing for 
adequate education, health, and other institutional services. We have 
the necessary leadership in this area to tackle these difficult problems 
but we need help to get underway. 
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I suggest that one quite outstanding program of progress and ac- 
complishment that the U.S. Government could make up to this area 
would be that of providing an adequate sum of money to invest in a 
vigorous and aggressive rural development program in eastern Ken- 
tucky which might serve as a test demonstration of a regional multi- 
ple-resource development project for the Nation as a whole. 

The rural development program with some modification and adap- 
tations could provide information, leadership, inspiration, and moti- 
vation that would inspire the active and aggressive leadership of this 
entire area in a program of development and more effective utiliza- 
tion of its total resources. This approach combines local, State, and 
national interest and participation within a program that offers the 
greatest promise with minimum costs. 

The Robinson substation could serve as a focal point in this rural 
development program to provide research and extension information 
through the specialists I have mentioned. This would be of value to 
all eastern Kentucky and would increase income appreciably in this 
area. I would look upon this as an investment and not a cost because 
it will be returned many times over in increased incomes and opportu- 
nity for this and adjacent areas. 

Mr. Chairman, Dean Welch wanted to be heard today, but due to a 

revious engagement, he sent his representative with his statement, 
Mtr. Charles Derrickson, the superintendent of the Robinson substa- 
tion. 

Thank you. 

Senator Coorrr. I want to ask you, who finances the Robinson A gri- 
cultural Station ? 

Mr. Smiru. The State. 

Senator Coorer. Does the money come through the University of 
Kentucky ? 

Mr. SoirH. Yes. 

Senator Coorrr. Is it adequately financed ? 

Mr. Smrrx. Not at this time. 

Senator Cooper. Are you familiar with the figures? 

Mr. Smirx. Well, I think Mr. Derrickson can probably give you the 
budget, but what we are asking for immediately in State funds is ap- 
nn, $300,000 to implement this program in a partial way for 

uilding, rebuilding. 

Senator Coorrer. Of course, every county here has agricultural pos- 
sibilities, and if we could institute a rural development program in this 
section, it certainly would increase the agricultural wealth of these 
counties. 

You can see now as you drive through them that in 10 years there 
has been a change in agriculture. 

Isn’t that right? 

Representative Perkins. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Cooper. I think we have a good suggestion. 

Mr. Smiru. Senator, I might point out that in many areas we don’t 
even have sustenance as far as families in agriculture are concerned. 
This program would provide that almost immediately. 

There is also a long-range program for the good of the area. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Derrickson, will you please come up? And 
after you we will have Mr. Reed. 
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Will you give your name and position to the reporter ? 

Mr. Derrickson. I am Charles Derrickson, superintendent of the 
Robinson substation at Quicksand, Ky. I am representing Dean 
Welch here today, who conveys his regret that, due to a previous en- 
gagement, he could not be here. And he has made a statement and 
asked that I read his statement to this group and to the Senators. 

Senator Coorrr. For the reporter, will you explain who Dean 
Welch is? 

Mr. Derrickson. Yes, I will. 

Senator Cooper and Senator Hartke and Congressman Perkins, it 
is a pleasure for me to present this paper. And I will read it as it has 
been printed. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK J. WELCH, DEAN AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATION AND COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, AS PRESENTED BY 
CHARLES DERRICKSON, SUPERINTENDENT, ROBINSON AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT SUBSTATION, QUICKSAND, KY. 


Mr. Derrickson (reading). My name is Frank J. Welch, dean and 
director of the College of Agriculture and Home Economics, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and Cooperative Extension Service, 
University of Kentucky. 

I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the opportunity of appearing here 
today and commenting on some of the aspects of unemployment and 
underemployment in sections of our State that have been particularly 


hard hit by technological changes in mining and in agriculture. 

First of all, I would like to say that I have had an opportunity to 
review the very excellent statement that has been presented to you by 
Mayor Smith of Jackson, on the need for an expanded rural develop- 
ment program for the 26 counties of eastern Kentucky served by the 
Robinson substation of the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, at Quicksand. We would like to add our voice in strong support 
of his proposal, that it is the most feasible, practical, and least costly 
approach to alleviating the unemployment and underemployment 
problems of the area. 

By underemployment on the farms I mean the fact that so high a 
proportion of the farm operators have too little land and _too little 
capital to provide a full outlet for their labor and to provide a satis- 
factry living. In the last agricultural census, in 1954, 48 percent of 
the commercial farms of eastern Kentucky had gross sales of farm 
oe of $1,200 or less, and 84 percent had gross sales of $2,500 or 
ess. 

Another way of stating this problem is in terms of opportunities 
of young men to go into farming on a profitable basis. The Federal 
Extension Service estimates that in the United States as a whole only 
1 out of 10 rural male children who become 20 years old during the 
period 1954-65 can expect to become a commercial farm operator 
having a gross income of $5,000 or more. In eastern Kentucky with 
its predominantly small farms we estimate that less than 3 percent 
of the rural young men can expect successful farm opportunities. 
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Still another way of assessing this problem is in terms of employ- 
ment opportunities in a The mountain counties of eastern 
Kentucky have 21 percent of Kentucky’s population but only 5 per- 
cent of the total Kentucky jobs in manufacturing industries. As to 
mining and lumbering, the job opportunities—as I am confident 
others have brought out or will bring out here today—have declined 
seriously in recent years. 


EXPANSION OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM NEEDED 


It is my considered opinion that the “rural development” approach 
to the problems of low-income areas is the basic and most practical 
approach. This approach, however, as it relies upon development 
which the people themselves of a community, a county, or an area can 
bring about, needs to be properly supplemented by measures possible 
only by State or Federal action. 

The rural development program was initiated in 1955 by the 
present national administration specifically to serve the needs of 
small-farm, low-income areas. It is now in progress, on a pilot 
county or pilot area basis, in various States, including Kentucky. 
Statewide rural development committees have been set up in the par- 
ticipating States, with leaders in agriculture, industry, and business, 
and the professions being represented. The program is based on the 
assumption that enlightened self-interest will bring businessmen, pro- 
fessional men, and farmers into a program sparked and strongly sup- 
ported by newspapers and other communication organizations within 
the areas, and aided by appropriate State and Federal agencies and 
organizations. 

Fruits of the program to date include both the recognition of the 
more important roots of the problem and, in many areas, concrete 
results in the form of improved farm income, more industrial jobs, 
increased recreational attractions and expanded tourist facilities, im- 
proved educational, health, transportation, and other institutional 
services. 

The initial financial support for the program was nominal, and 
continues to be nominal in terms of the scope of the problem. The 
current Federal appropriation is about $2.5 million. We believe that 
this program deserves more adequate financial support, both for com- 
munity and area development activities and for research, on ear- 
marked funds, to provide information and guidance in making the 
program still more effective. 

It is generally recognized that basic changes in relation of people to 
resources, significant improvement in off-farm opportunities, im- 
proved institutional services, and the strengthening of motivation will 
require more than local resources. We definitely believe that with 
more support for the rural development program considerable prog- 
ress and improvement in the total resource development can 
brought about. in the areas where there is considerable unemployment 
and underemployment. 


OTHER NEEDED MEASURES 


I shall merely mention a few other important contributions that 
the Federal Government could make toward improving the general 
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economic conditions within these areas of high unemployment and 
low income from agricultural resources, 


EDUCATION 


Because of limited opportunities for employment within the 
region, large numbers of young people of eastern Kentucky must 
look to employment elsewhere. This means that education must be 
geared to fitting the youth of the area to take their places in our 
industrial, business, and professional society. 

Contrary to traditional assumptions, local communities often can- 
not provide adequate educational opportunities for their people. In 
low-income areas, with low tax resources, there is a high ratio of 
school-age children to working-age adults. 

Our present economy is such that wealth, and therefore taxpaying 
ability, tends to be drawn from wide areas and concentrated in highly 
industrialized centers which sell their products all over the country. 
The wider areas contribute directly to the concentration of wealth in 
the industrialized centers. There are sound economic reasons, there- 
fore, for tapping the tax resources of the Nation to support educational 
and other institutional services in areas which do not have adequate tax 
resources to support those services themselves. 

Furthermore, the schools in rural areas usually provide an almost 
exclusively rural-oriented educational preparation. Nonfarm voca- 
tional training for youth and retraining for adults is very much 
needed. My data are not current, but. about a year and a half ago we 
had only about 2,000 enrolled in the area vocational schools of eastern 
Kentucky. These facilities should be expanded and scattered through- 
out the main areas of underemployment. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Industria] development within the eastern Kentucky area will re- 
quire adequate transportation systems. The east-west interstate high- 
way now planned should stimulate growth in the Ashland area, but 
other facilities also are much needed. Communities with restricted 
transportation facilities present limited industrial possibilities. 


WATER 


Eastern Kentucky has an abundance of streams and rivers, yet in 
general is short of adequate water supplies for industrial use. Projects 
for impounding water require large capital outlays which most low- 
income rural areas do not possess. Yet communities without ample 
water supplies have severely restricted industrial possibilities. 

Flood control and recreational] attractions, as well as greater indus- 
trial opportunities, would follow upon a well-planned and extensive 
project. for water impoundment. 


FORESTS 


A. sound forestry program comparable to those developed in TVA 
territory would be a boon to eastern Kentucky. Forest resources 
abused by neglect, overcutting, and fire can be made to contribute 
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much to the economy in the years ahead. Industries based on wood 
supplies cannot be expected to grow or to be attracted to the area if a 
continued supply of quality timber cannot be anticipated. 


GEOLOGIC MAPPING 


A cooperative aerial geologic map program is vital to industrial ex- 
pansion, to exploration and development of mineral resources, to the 
construction of highways and dams, and all structures which rest on 
a rock foundation, to agricultural interests for ponds, water supplies, 
determination of soils, location of marl deposits and agricultural lime- 
stones, and to the national parks and forests and others in the proper 
development of reforestation in the State, as well as the conservation 
of natural resources. 

It is proposed by Dr. Wallace W. Hagan, State geologist and director 
of the Kentucky Geological Survey, that the aerial—or bedrock— 
geology of the State be mapped on a 714 minute quadrangle basis on 
a scale of 1 inch on the map equals 2,000 feet on the ground. This is 
proposed as a cooperative program on a matching funds basis between 
the Kentucky Geological Survey of the University of Kentucky and 
the United States Geological Survey, to commence on July 1, 1960, 
and to be completed in 10 years. 

Since Kentucky is completely mapped topographically on the above 
basis, it is in an excellent position to proceed with this next funda- 
mental basic map program. 

It is estimated the cost of this program would be 23 cents per acre 
to the State and 23 cents per acre to the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, or an estimated cost for the 10 years of $6 million per agency, a 
total of $12 million. 

The proposed aerial geologic maps are urgently needed, particu- 
larly in eastern Kentucky where 9 counties have only been partially 
mapped aerial geologically and 12 have not been mapped in this 
manner. It would be imperative to start work in this area. The 
results should stimulate the economy of the region. 

In closing I should like to point out that in America today the mil- 
lions of low-income families on small farms are probably the most 
neglected in terms of policy and programs of any group of comparable 
size in our society. The extent and plight of this large group of our 
population need to be better understood by people generally, and our 
policy and programs pertaining to economic development of the 
whole population need to be geared more realistically to needs and 
possibilities. We have the necessary leadership, both local and na- 
tional, and the needed resources to attack fruitfully the many facets 
of the complex problems within these areas. Let us hope that we get 
along with getting the job done. 

Senator Harrxe. Do you have an estimated cost of this program, 
the home program as you have proposed there ? 

Mr. Derrickson. On the rural development program, we have not 
made a total overall budget other than what we have put in previous 
reports. 

enahet Harrke. And do you have any recommendations as to who 
would bear the cost ? 
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Mr. Derrickson. We had hoped that this might be set up as a 
research or demonstration for the whole United States, and it might 
be Federal and maybe State funds as well. 

Senator Harrxe. In the face of the National Administration’s 
economy drive, I just wanted to know how successful you had been in 
meeting that on a national level. 

Senator Cooper. Congressman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Perkins. I feel that I would be derelict if I did not 
comment on the Robinson Agricultural Experiment Substation at the 
mouth of the Quicksand near Jackson, Ky., which I have been well 
acquainted with since I was big enough and large enough to go 
camping. 

When I was in the general assembly in 1940, for both the experiment 
station at Jackson and Princeton in west Kentucky the appropriation 
on the part of the State was $15,000. How much higher is it today, 
Mr. Derrickson, at the Robinson substation ? 

Mr. Derrickson. The total is $70,000. 

Representative Perkins. The total is $70,000? 

Mr. Derrickson. Yes, sir. 

Representative Perkins. As I understand it, your buildings are in 
a bad state of repair. 

Mr. Derrickson. Very bad. 

Representative Perkins. And how much do you estimate that it 
will take to repair those buildings? That is in the statement here. 
You have made an accurate estimate on that, haven’t you ? 

Mr. Derrickson. I believe we have in the statement that I gave you 
a hundred, approximately $150,000 to build—that would include new 
office space, national forest regional soil testing, and other laboratory 
equipment and facilities, and of course, as they are specially proposed 
in the other program. 

Representative Perkins. Tell the Committee briefly your present 
demonstration practices at the mouth of Quicksand. 

Mr. Derrickson. Primarily our livestock program is a flock of 60 
ewes that we are using in an experiment demonstration. We have 
1,300 layers that we are using in both demonstration and experi- 
mental work. We are running some feeder pigs. We are running 
sorghum, sweet sorghum corn, horticultural work, field vegetables, 
and also with the horticultural work we are doing some greenhouse, 
plastic greenhouse work. 

Representative Perkins. I was telling Senator Cooper and Senator 
Hartke that in certain sections of this district, particularly the north- 
ern section, they have had success with greenhouses. Are you finding 
that that practice is going to work down there in that area? 

Mr. Derrickson. Yes, sir. In our greenhouses, to give you one 
example, last fall, the fall crop of tomatoes were smaller—the crop 
of tomatoes were smaller in the spring, which averaged close to 6 
pounds. We sold those tomatoes at an average of 30 cents per pound. 
And in a house of 20 by 84 we had approximately 500 plants. 

Representative Perkins. Now, in addition to that you have down 
there also some purebred cattle, and I think you have done some dairy- 
ing, and you have had several demonstrations as to the value of graz- 
ing lands and the type of grass that this area is suitable for. Just 
what can you tell us, briefly, along that line, and how has that—has 
this caused many people of that area to get better livestock, and to 
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‘go into the sheep business, for instance, and test their soil before they 
‘sow the grass, and find out whether it is short of potash or lime or 
phosphate? Will you just discuss that briefly ? 

Mr. Derrickson. On our cattle project we ran a dairy for over 15 
years. Shortly after I came there we replaced it with sheep. They 
‘started with this cattle dairy project with scrub cows and purebred 
bulls. They improved their herd and used it for demonstration pur- 
poses. And today we can say that the people in the area-have im- 
proved their livestock. 

With our sheep, we have people in our immediate area right now 
who are going into the sheep business. We use that project as a dem- 
onstration project to show them what must be done in controlling 
of diseases and parasites. We have the people in, and we show them 
that they must follow these practices. And we have found that the 
‘a le who have followed our practices there have improved their 

ambing crop, they have increased it a great number, and they are 
petting better prices for those sheep, because of the work that is 
ing carried on at the present time. 

Of course, what we hope we can do is to get people who can come 
to Pike County and these other counties and work with the farmers 
and the agents, and specifically in these projects here in eastern 
Kentucky. 

Representative Perkins. I personally wish to compliment you on 
the job that you have been doing, because that has served as a useful 
point throughout eastern Kentucky, and I hope that your plans will 
materialize somewhere along the line. 

I do want to say that Senator Cooper, Senator Hartke, and myself 
are ardent supporters of the rural development program. It has 
worked out wonderfully. And we would like to see it expanded in 
every way possible. 

In connection with your industrial water in the Quicksand area, I 
can recall riding horseback in that country when they were removing 
the timber out of the Laurel and Middle Forks of Quicksand near the 
head, and taking it clear to the mouth—of course, this has been 35 
years ago—and there is no more suitable area in the whole country, 
I may say, for pulpwood and the establishment of papermills, and 
it is an ideal location for reservoirs, both from the standpoint of flood 
control and industrial water. 

{ want to say that I was so impressed with that area years ago that 
when we got into this Kentucky River study, I specitically called the 
attention of the Army Engineers to this great reservoir site in the 
Quicksand territory, which could flourish with papermills. 

I certainly want to thank you. 

Mr. Derrickson. I want to add that in our appropriation that we 
mentioned that we have approximately 14,000 acres of forest lands, 
and this appropriation covers that forest work. __ 

Representative Perkins. Tell the committee briefly how that land 
came about. I know myself, but tell the committee. 

Mr. Derrickson. This land was donated by a large lumber com- 
pany, the Mulberry-Robinson Lumber Co., in 1924. They cut the 
timber out, and after they had finished, they worked with the other 
counties, but that was the primary county, and their sawmill and 
their operation, which was one of the world’s largest at that time, was 
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set up in Quicksand. And that is our main office, and we have what 
is called Buckhorn, which covers land in Perry, Knott, and Breathitt 
Counties. 

That land was donated by Mr. Robinson after the timber was all cut 
off. And we are now going through and doing management practices, 
cutting the timber that needs to be cut, and that that doesn’t need to be 
cut we leave there. 

Representative Perkins. The economy in Breathitt County, we 
have very little coal mining down there at the present time, I mean, 
that is being mined, we have some mining, but very little. 

We have some oil development down there. But we have some 
700 or 800 small tobacco growers, and that perhaps brings more money 
in the county than anything else, except some of these farmers who 
are engaged in other endeavors, as described by Mr. Derrickson. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you. 

Mr. Derrickson. I would like to present the statement of Dr. 
Thomas E. Ford. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Ford follows:) 

Senator Coorrer. Thank you. 

Mr. B. F. Reed. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Dr. THOMAS R. Ford, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


It is not altogether clear to me why I have been invited to present a state- 
ment to this Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, but I presume the 
invitation has come to me in my capacity as director of general research for 
Southern Appalachian Studies. In any event, I welcome the opportunity to 
appear as a citizen interested in solving the serious problems that this area of 
Kentucky shares in common with much of the southern Appalachian region. 

For those not familiar with Southern Appalachian Studies, I should like to 
state briefly that it is a regionwide study of the social, cultural, and economic 
conditions in 190 mountain counties of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Virginia. The studies were developed under 
the sponsorship of an interdenominational board of religious leaders with most 
of the actual research being carried out by staff members of cooperating col- 
leges and universities in all of the States included in the region. The head- 
quarters of Southern Appalachian Studies is at Berea College, which also serves 
as custodian of the supporting grant generously provided by the Ford Foundation. 
Although our research operation, which covers some 18 different topics, is not 
yet completed, we do have some preliminary information which I hope will be 
of some use to the committee at this time. However, I must add that any 
opinions which I may express in the course of my statement are my own and 
do not necessarily reflect the views of Southern Appalachian Studies as an 
organization nor of any of the members of its research staff other than myself. 

First, I think it can be easily documented that the problem of unemployment 
and underemployment in this area of Kentucky and of similar areas throughout 
the Appalachian region are not new problems that have suddenly confronted us. 
They are more of the nature of chronic problems that have beset us for many 
decades, although they have undoubtedly been accentuated in recent years, 
particularly in the coal mining areas. The economy of much of the area is 
based upon subsistence agriculture, mining, and, to a more limited extent, for- 
estry. Such an economy is inadequate to maintain a large population at a level 
of living comparable to that of most of the remainder of the Nation. If we 
accept this admittedly oversimplified view as essentially correct, three possi- 
bilities present themselves. We can improve the economic base: we can reduce 
the population ; or we can accept the inevitability that the level of living in this 
area must lag behind that of the remainder of the Nation and probably that 
the gap will widen. I do not believe that any of us is willing to accept the latter 
alternative, so let us examine briefly the first two. For purposes of simplicity, 
I shall confine my observations to the 32 countries of eastern Kentucky which we 
have included in our southern Appalachian region. 
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What are the prospects for improving employment in this area through 
economic development? First, let. us look at agriculture. I believe that objec- 
tively we must recognize that the topography of the area imposes very severe 
limitations on this industry which is hard-pressed even where the natural 
conditions are most favorable. In 1954, less than 10 percent of 24,000 farms in 
the 14 counties of the eastern coalfields were classified as commercial farms 
and only 53 percent of the 26,000 farms in the 18 counties of the Cumberland 
Plateau. Of this small percentage of commercial farms, less than 20 percent of 
those in the Cumberland Plateau and less than 7 percent of those in the eastern 
coalfields had gross sales in excess of $2,500 in 1954. It is possible, but I think 
unnecessary, to provide further evidence that the present state of agriculture in 
the area is bad and that prospects for the future are not promising. Between 1950 
and 1954, there was decrease of 6,800 farms in the 32 counties of eastern 
Kentucky and more than 400,000 acres went out of agricultural production. It 
is quite possible that the 1959 agricultural census will show an even greater 
decrease since 1954. 

Many of the topographical handicaps that prevent the development of agricul- 
ture in the area also handicap the establishment of manufacturing industries. 
Yet, an increase in the number of manufacturing establishments does not neces- 
sarily mean an increase in employment. In fact, the research on industrializa- 
tion in the southern Appalachians conducted by Profs. Lorin A. Thompson and 
C. L. Quittmeyer of the University of Virginia for Southern Appalachian Studies 
shows that in eastern Kentucky from 1929 to 1954, the number of manufactur- 
ing establishments increased by 57 percent but during the same period employ- 
ment in manufacturing decreased by nearly 5 percent. Furthermore, the increase 
in total wages and in value added by manufacture was less than for the remainder 
of Kentucky and also lagged behind the Nation at large. It is not possible to 
discuss here in detail all the factors which account for this lag in manufacturing 
development in the area, but among the most important are the lack of industrial 
sites, transportation difficulties, distance from markets, and despite a plentiful 
supply of manpower, a shortage of highly skilled labor. On the credit side, of 
course, ohe can mention available manpower, coal, and certain raw materials. 
However, it should be noted that all of these have been present during the period 
when manufacturing development in this area has been lagging behind that of 
the rest of the State and Nation. 

So far as mining is concerned, there are undoubtedly many witnesses here 
who are far better qualified than I to speak on the consequences of the techno- 
logical revolution in mining, so I shall only note that since 1950 mining employ- 
ment in the total southern Appalachian area has decreased by nearly half while 
production per man-day has increased by more than a third. I should like to 
quote only one paragraph concerning the displaced miners from the study of 
extractive industries made for Southern Appalachian Studies by Prof. Harold 
Gibbard, of the University of West Virginia : 

“What is the outlook for these displaced men? Can they expect to be re- 
employed in the mines? Most of them never will be. A rapid upswing in coal 
output would bring a few men back. But for how long? With the average 
number at work in the mines falling, the prospect that many will be at all per- 
manently rehired is so slight that none should count on it * * * Most cannot 
stay where they are and transfer to other kinds of employment; in the areas 
of most intensive mining, in the southern coalfields especially, coal is the eco- 
nomic base on which the whole economy rests. If they move into the larger 
manufacturing centers of the Nation, very few have transferrable skills, and 
many are older than the large industrial concerns are willing to hire.” In 
short, the outlook for future employment in mining and for any employment of 
displaced miners is bleak indeed. 

Finally, we should mention forestry and tourism as industries which appear to 
hold some real promise for the area. In the case of the former, however, it 
should be recognized that forestry development is necessarily slow and at best 
affors limited employment opportunities—certainly not enough to sustain as 
large a population as that now seeking such opportunities in the area. And 
in the case of tourism, one must realistically note that this is a highly competi- 
tive area and that the full exploitation of the natural beauty of the Southern 
Appalachians for this purpose is going to require not only substantial capital 
outlay for tuorist facilities, road improvement, but also the investment of con- 
siderable sums in advertisement. Furthermore, there is a real need for train- 
ing workers in the services which make for adequate. tourist accommodations. 
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In summary, so far as the development of the economic potential of this 
area of Kentucky and similar areas of the Southern Appalachians is concerned, I 
feel that it is only realistic to conclude that agriculture, manufacturing, and 
mining are not likely to provide any great employment opportunities in the near 
future. This is not to say that there is no economic future for the area, for I 
do not believe that to be the case. The development of forestry industries and 
tourism in particular holds some real promise. However, it is not likely that 
their development will occur rapidly enough or to such an extent that they can 
be counted upon to provide employment for a very large proportion of the avail- 
able labor force in the area. 

Let us now consider the prospects of resolving the imbalance between popula- 
tion and economic resources through reduction of the population. Many people 
are aware of the fact that this area has lost population in recent years, but 
fewer are aware that heavy outmigration has characterized the area for many 
decades. If this had not been so, the ecoonmic situation would undoubtedly be 
much more serious than it is at present. What has changed in recent years is 
that losses through outmigration have exceeded gains through natural increase, 
or the excess of births over deaths. During the period 1940 to 1950, population 
in the 32 counties of eastern Kentucky decreased by about 25,000, or slightly 
more than 3 percent. From 1950 to mid-1958, estimates of the Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station indicates a net recrease of approximately 116,000 or 
nearly 15 percent. These figures represent total net loss, despite relatively 
high fertility in the area. If we look at gross out-migration alone since 1940, it 
is estimated that approximately half a million people have left this area of 
Kentucky. 

In the main this heavy outmigration has probably been beneficial rather than 
detrimental. However, there are certain aspects of the migratory movement that 
have a direct bearing on unemployment in other sections of the country and upon 
the economic situation in this area. First, it should be noted that far too many 
of these migrants are lacking the basic education and the technical and social 
skills needed to compete effectively in the modern industrial market. In 1950, 
less than a fourth of the population 25 years of age and over in eastern Ken- 
tucky had more than 8 years of schooling, and less than three-fourths had more 
than 5 years of schooling. Despite the appreciable improvement in educational 
opportunities in the area in recent years, this low educational level is not con- 
fined to the older adult population. Many of our younger migrants are handi- 
capped in their search for work in industries that are hiring increasingly larger 
proportions of trained technicians and using machines to perform operations for 
which unskilled and semiskiiled workers were formerly employed. As a conse- 
quence, those who lack the necessary technical skills are frequently the last to be 
hired in periods of prosperity and the first to be released in periods of economic 
recession. 

The heavy movement of a large number of unskilled and semiskilled workers to 
industrial areas frequently creates serious social problems, in part because the 
movement is largely unguided by adequate knowledge of job opportunities and 
living conditions in the areas where the migrants go. Often the only knowledge is 
in the form of a letter or word-of-mouth information provided by relatives who 
have migrated at an earlier date. For an unemployed worker, some with five or 
six mouths to feed, the mere possibility that jobs are available is frequently 
enough to send him and his family northward. The living adjustment problems of 
such migrants warrant congressional study in themselves, but I shall not go into 
them except to note that they are as serious in many respects as the unemploy- 
ment problems. 

There is one final point in regard to migration which I feel should be brought 
to the attention of this committee, and that is the fact that even though the 
schooling received by our population is relatively meager compared to other 
areas, it represents a substantial investment of total available income. The 
heavy migration means, in effect, that the returns on this investment are largely 
lost to the area. Under these circumstances, it is difficult to foresee any great 
advancement in educational and training opportunities in the area without out- 
side financing, not only from within the State but from outside the State, which 
is justified by the fact that about 70 percent of the migrants from eastern Ken- 
tucky go to other States. 

The problems which have been listed here, and certainly they do not exhaust 
the range, are undoubtedly well known to this committee. They are serious 
problems, they are chronic problems, and they are not likely to be easily solved 
within a short period or by simple legislative measures. It seems to me that one 
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of the reasons they have persisted so long is that we have looked hopefully for 
some magical solution that has never materialized. Now, I believe we must face 
up to the fact that a long-range program is going to be required if these problems 
are to be solved. 

It may be optimism on my part to suggest that a 20-year program of area 
development appears feasible. In any event, our goals should be set to provide 
a level of living in this area geared to a prospective national level in 1980 and 
not 1960—otherwise we are likely to find that in 1980 we are still 20 years be- 
hind. I should like to make a few comments about each of the aspects of the 
economy which I have discussed in listing major economic problems of the area. 

With regard to agriculture, it is my opinion that we should take measures to 
remove all marginal land, and this is most of the land in the area, from crop 
production. Animal industry should be encouraged only if it can be shown as 
leading to a high return. We cannot be content with setting our goal as an in- 
crement to subsistence living. 

Forestry undoubtedly holds real promise for the area, but it is a long-range 
proposition. Much of the land now in farms should be converted to timber 
production. Responsible private enterprise should be encouraged in this field, 
and State and National forest holdings should be increased and maintained. 

The prospects for industrial development are limited, but such opportunities 
as are available should be more fully exploited. The Federal Government can 
assist in the development of economically feasible industry by providing long- 
term, low-interest loans, but particular care should be taken to avoid those in- 
dustries which can operate at a profit only by maintaining low wages. 

Tourism also holds some economic promise, but I do not believe that it should 
be viewed as offering economic salvation to eastern Kentucky. The develop- 
ment of desirable tourist facilities can be encouraged, and to some extent quality 
control can be maintained, through a Government loan policy. The development 
of a rural renewal program should be considered as a measure to help eradicate 
some of the rural slums and eyesores which detract from the natural beauty of 
the area. And, finally, the further improvement of the road system in the area 
should be continued. 

Whatever measures might be taken to improve the basic economy of the area, 
it is doubtful that eastern Kentucky will be able to maintain a population of 
700,000 at an average level of living comparable to that of the remainder of the 
Nation. A program for reducing the population should be planned immediately, 
and should include both short-term and long-term measures. Among the short- 
term measures that might be suggested is the provision of up-to-date information 
on job opportunities and living conditions in key industrial centers to prospective 
migrants. The establishment of reception centers in major cities to which many 
of the migrants go should be considered, and information stations in areas 
which are sending migrants could serve a useful function. 

Another short-term measure which should be considered is the expansion of 
vocational training schools for retraining workers displaced from mining and 
agricultural employment. Subsidization of trainees will probably be necessary 
since many of them lack economic resources to maintain themselves and their 
families during any extended training period. Both private industry and Gov- 
ernment should be considered as a source of such subsidies. 

In the long run, however, the economic improvement of the area and the 
successful future of both those who remain and those who leave is dependent 
upon the provision of education and training which prepares our young people 
to participate in modern industrial society. It is a sad commentary on our 
economic system that while we are faced with unemployment in many areas, we 
are plagued with shortages of teachers, nurses, statistical clerks, secretaries, 
skilled technicians of many kinds, and other types of trained service workers. 
Provided adequate financial support from local, State, Federal, and private 
sources, there is no intrinsic reason why the people of this area cannot be given 
the education and training to fill some of these shortages. 

In conclusion, I should like to state that we are now spending vast sums abroad 
to demonstrate how underdeveloped nations can solve their economic problems 
without resorting to communistic or totalitarian means. Such funds, I believe, 
are well spent. Yet it ill befits this great Nation that we should seek to demon- 
strate the superiority of democratic planning when we have done so poorly in 
solving much lesser problems of a comparable nature such as we have here. The 
people of this area, of the whole Commonwealth of Kentucky, and of the Nation 
must exercise the leadership, develop the plans, and provide funds which will 
lead toward the solution of these problems. I have great faith that we will. 
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STATEMENT OF B. F. REED, CHAIRMAN, EAST KENTUCKY RE- 
GIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION, DRIFT, FLOYD COUNTY, KY. 


Senator Coorrer. Now, will you identify yourself for the record, 
Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you, Senator Cooper, Senator Hartke, and Rep- 
resentative Perkins. 

I am B. F. Reed. I appreciate very much the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before this committe, and I will read my prepared statement. 

My name is B. F. Reed. I live at Drift, Floyd County, Ky., and 
have been serving for more than 2 years as chairman of the East 
Kentucky Regional Planning Commission. There is a great over- 
supply of labor in this east “Kentucky area and in my opinion the 
available statistics on unemployment in the area are not accurate. 
Many people in this area have not been on a payroll for years and 
I am sure the statistical offices no longer have a record of them. 

There are few employment opportunities in this area for unskilled 
labor except in coal mining and a high percentage of our oversupply 
is unskilled. Employment in coal has declined 50 percent in the past 
10 years. There are many of our people who have no present prospect 
of finding employment. 

This problem van be cured only through development of employ- 
ment opportunities other than in coal mining; however, we are im- 
mediately faced with the problem of lack of flood protection, and 
inadequate highways to reach the industrial areas of Lexington, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and Ashland. Our progr ess in removing 
these two “objections of industry is terribly slow. It is disappointing 
that a Federal Government should be willing to appropriate money 
for direct relief of its citizens on a day-to- day basis, but because of 
red tape and lack of adequate information, be unwilling to do the 
things that will cure the problem permanently. 

We believe that the people of eastern Kentucky will solve their 
difficulties if these two great objections can be removed; lack of ag- 
gressive action leaves this east Kentucky section in the position of a 

“condemned area.” If these hearings will aid in getting the facts 
before Congress in their true light, I am sure that Congress will much 
prefer to cure the cause of our trouble rather than to continue the 
policy of day-to-day relief which is slow staryation. 

I want. to say that thanks to Senator Cooper and Congressman 
Perkins, I know that we are now making substantial progress in the 
matter of flood control. 

Those of us who have operated a business in the mountain area of 
east Kentucky and who have had experience with the unskilled labor 
of the area, as well as experience with unskilled labor in other areas 
of the Nation, agree unanimously that in eastern Kentucky the un- 
skilled labor is quick to learn, has more than average desire to improve 
and succeed, and greater than av erage W illineness to accept respon- 
sibility. 

Our people also have a greater measure of independence and are 
not easily lead into unwise and destructive actions. Destructive in- 
fluences that we may have had in the area are not the product of our 
own population. The lack of employment opportunities creates un- 


_ because of competition for those few opportunities that are avail- 
able. 
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We need to understand some of the reasons for our present prob- 
lems. This coal mining area developed very rapidly because the Na- 
tion needed coal. In the early 1920’s a major coal strike in the pro- 
ducing area of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois created a 
heavy demand on these areas which were not involved in the strike, 
and there was great inmigration because of that demand. 

When development begins it can’t be turned off as you would turn 
off a valve in a pipeline, and some measure of development continued 
for a number of years. This was fortunate because we became in- 
volved in World War II and the record will show that this southern 
mountain area did a major part of the job of producing the great 
amount of additional coal that was needed to win the war. 

We experienced tremendous development, and the people who 
helped to produce this very badly needed coal now own their own 
homes and are settled in this area and are reluctant to leave. Few of 
them find it possible to leave, because if they are to find employment 
opportunities elsewhere they need training that they don’t have. 
Without such training, their problem of existence is less acute here 
than it would be elsewhere. 

All my life I have seen national emergencies develop from time to 
time, creating a terrific demand for coal. It will happen again. I 
hope it will not be to support a war, but there is no reason to believe 
that anything has happened to change the workings of the coal indus- 
try as we have known it for the past 75 years. 

We need to develop, in these areas, employment opportunities for 
unskilled and semiskilled labor and we need to develop more employ- 
ment opportunities for women. A relatively small improvement in 
these opportunities will solve our pressing problems and get us on the 
road to self-support, and a measure of prosperity. We do not have, 
and never will have, the type of unemployment problems that the big 
industrial centers have. [I listened to much of the evidence presented 
to the Senate committee on depressed area legislation at the last ses- 
sion of Congress; the problems of the large industrial centers were 
very acute and they asked for large sums of money for immediate 
direct relief. 

If we can solve our basic problems, we will not have that type of 
situation. The unemployment load that we would have, is a type that 
can very well be handled by the normal agencies that have been de- 
veloped for the handling of unemployment problems. 

It would be a mistake to encourage these coal miners to leave the 
area and to transplant them to an area where there is no coal mining. 
Too soon we will need their skill in mining and when we do, we will 
need it quickly. It would be an unpardonable mistake to encourage 
them to leave, and then to find ourselves in an era where great ex- 
pansion of coal production is needed quickly, yet be unable to get the 
needed production because we encouraged our coal miners to leave the 
area. 

We need to develop other employment opportunities to balance the 
economy of the area where our coal resources are immediately avail- 
able. Congress should be concerned about this; it is as important as 
other forms of protection against national disaster. 

The war economy of the Nation prepared the way for our later 
troubles. During this war economy and while the coal industry was 
under the control of the Federal Government, new philosophies were 
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brought into our wage contracts. Not until then did we have an 
effective industrywide wage contract; the industrywide contract has 
been particularly harmful to eastern Kentucky. 

Each successive contract since the first negotiation by the Federal 
Government has placed coal mining in east Kentucky at a greater dis- 
advantage in the marketplace. It would appear that a deliberate 
effort might have been made during these succeeding years to restrict 
or eliminate east Kentucky coal from the common markets. Our 
natural conditions are less favorable for the mechanization program 
that has swept the coal industry for the past 10 years; yet the wage 
contracts have been made to favor the mechanization of mines and have 
either eliminated or substantially modified incentive provisions or 
place-work rates which are so important to the thin seams of coal of 
east Kentucky. 

The only markets in which we have been able to compete in recent 
years are those markets that require an unusually high grade coal, in- 
cluding those coals that are special-purpose coals and used in the 
manufacture of steel. Fortunately several large steel companies own 

roperties in east Kentucky and they have continued to operate them 
ecause the coal that they produce is of an unusually high quality. 

The cost of production in these properties that are owned and oper- 
ated by the steel companies is higher than the cost of production in 
various other fields; however, since the coal is used by the steel com- 
panies themselves, there is not the problem of competitive prices. 
Only a very few of the mines producing commercial coal 10 years ago, 
for sale on the open market, remain active in eastern Kentucky ; these 
few are the mines with the very best operating conditions and the 
very highest grade of coal. 

Industry wide wage contracts have put unfair burdens on some parts 
of our labor force in the coal industry and have set up a “special class” 
of mineworker with high wages and high fringe benefits. However, 
the individual past middle age, or the person slightly handicapped 
physically, or mentally less alert has been denied an opportunity for 
livelihood in the only occupation in which he is trained. 

The ship of democracy is threatening to run aground on the rock of 
industrywide wage contracts. The public pays the bill for mistakes 
in these contracts, yet it has no voice and is not represented in their 
adoption. We need a body to represent the public; it must approve, 
before it can become effective, any industrywide wage contract. 

This body should be a supreme court of industrial relations, not with 
power to negotiate contracts, but to examine them and protect the 
interest of the public. The controversial provisions presently causing 
great losses to our economy might well be prevented from ever becom- 
ing a part of an industrywide contract. 

We are not favorably impressed by proposals to establish national 
standards for unemployment insurance. Longer benefit periods and 
higher benefit rates are of little help when the real solution calls for 
more job opportunities. Higher unemployment costs will further 
hamper industry in holding our domestic markets for domestic manu- 
facturers. When steel products manufactured outside the United 
States can be purchased in Pikeville, Ky., at less cost. than steel pro- 
duced in Ashland, Ky., we need to be concerned about adding further 
costs to our domestic production. We need to spend our efforts and 
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money on those programs that create jobs rather than improving the 
natural inclination of all us to avoid jobs. 

We are concerned about the industrial competition of Russia; I 
understood from recent reports that they are proud of the progress 
they are making in development of incentive plans for their work- 
ers; they are attempting to adopt the policies that developed our 
United States. If we pursue a policy of national unemployment 
standards, we will be pursuing a policy that Russia is discarding. 

Had the markets for coal increased with the population growth of 
the Nation, the effect of unfair wage scale might have been much 
less severe. Unfortunately, since 1948, coal has lost several major 
markets. It is not unreasonable to believe that much of the loss of 
these markets might have been avoided. The coal industry during 
1948, 1949, and the early fifties was going through a period of great 
confusion; there were constant interruptions to production because 
of labor unrest and the continued push for higher and higher wages 
and greater fringe benefits. 

Interruptions in the supply of coal as well as the constantly in- 
creasing price, undoubtedly hastened the switch to other fuels in 
many cases. Our population has been increasing rapidly and most 
business has been keeping pace, but during this time the coal industry 
has been losing tonnage almost annually. Naturally such a trend 
places great strain on those units who are trying desperately to keep 
a share of the market. 

In this east Kentucky area we are in the unfortunate position of 
having almost no home markets for coal. You can understand what 
this means when I tell you that one major powerplant using Big 
Sandy coal would burn 600,000 tons of that coal annually, and that 
one such plant in the Big Sandy area would change much of our 
poverty into a measure of prosperity. Naturally we exert every ef- 
fort to induce the large producers of power to locate one of their 
plants in the area. 

We believed we were making substantial progress in our efforts in 
this direction, but then we found roadblocks. I'll mention just one 
such roadblock but it is a very effective one—water supply. Power- 
plants use a tremendous amount of water, even though the modern 
plant now uses cooling towers to minimize the quantity of water 
needed. 

Actually, the only new water needed in the modern powerplant 
with cooling towers is a supply sufficient to replace that lost through 
evaporation. We learned some time ago that the studies of the 
Army Engineers brought out the fact that there are times when the 
waterflow in the Big Sandy River would be insufficient to replace 
the water lost through evaporation in a modern powerplant. This 
is a most disturbing condition and we have found no answer to that 
roadblock. If the watershed of the Big Sandy Valley had been 
properly developed in recent years, it would provide industrial water 
and an adequate flow of water the year round. 

The 86th Congress provided funds for a start of construction on 
one of the tributaries of the Big Sandy River—the Pound River. It 
also provided funds to proceed with engineering studies for Fishtrap 
Dam, in Pike County, which would help the flow of water in the river. 
While these projects help, they are yet far from adequate. 
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You can understand that it is most discouraging to our people to 
ponder every day the benefits of a powerplant in the Big Sandy 
Valley; a powerplant that would provide a market for the less valu- 
able grades of coal in the valley—grades of coal that we have never 
been able to mine because we have been in an unfavorable competitive 
position marketwise—and yet be unable to do anything to realize the 
benefits of such a market. 

— Federal Government can remove the roadblock that I just 
described; the waters of the Big Sandy River must be developed to 
do it. If this one roadblock were removed, the Big Sandy Valley 
would take its place among other areas in developing a prosperous 
and a growing economy. 

The Federal Government, of course, could not make these improve- 
ments overnight, and we realize that there are a great many demands 
of similar nature. Our Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Com- 
nission will recommend to the Governor of Kentucky that he propose 
to the other States in the southern Appalachian area creation of a 
joint agency which might be termed an Appalachian States Develop- 
ment. Commission. 

We would recommend also to the Federal Government that a body be 
set up to study the needs of the underdeveloped areas of the southern 
Appalachian mountain region. The agency we have in mind would 
study and cooperate with the presently established agencies of the 
Federal Government, to coordinate the development of resources in 
order to get the greatest possible benefit in the shortest period of time. 
Such an agency would not only cooperate with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, with the rivers and harbors authority and other established 
agencies of the Federal Government, but would concentrate on the 
problems that are peculiar to this southern Appalachian mountain 
region. We believe that such a commission might succeed in elimi- 
nating much redtape and delay in getting underway projects that 
must be completed before the economy of this mountain area can be 
put on a firm basis. 

Program 60 of the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commis- 
sion spells out the recommendations of the commission in this field; 
the program is being given final approval by the commission and will 
be published before the end of the calendar year. 

I haven’t said anything in my prepared statement about research 
coal. However, I know that there are people who will appear before 
the committee, and some that. have already appeared, that have men- 
tioned research, and certainly I will endorse everything they say 
about it. Research in coal can solve most of our problems. 

I thank you for the invitation to appear before you. 

Senator Coorrr. Mr. Reed, will the recommendations of the regional 
planning commission be made prior to the closing of the testimony of 
our committee, which will be about the 15th of January ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, they will be made before the end of December. 

Senator Cooper. We hope that you will send us a copy of them. 

Mr. Reep. We certainly will proceed. It is not in the final form, but 
we have it so close to final form that it would be available right away. 

Senator Coorrer. We have discussed in these hearings the possibility 
of powerplants which would use the coal of the Big Sandy Valley. 
Is it your judgment from the studies of the commission that one prob- 
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lem which must be solved before you could interest such powerplant 
is aconstant water supply ? : 

Mr. Reep. That is right, a water supply at least, sufficient to com- 
pensate for the evaporation lost in a large powerplant. The studies of 
the Army engineers indicate that there are times and there have been 
times in the last 10 years when the waterflow in the Big Sandy River 
was insufficient to compensate for that evaporation. e believe that 
the construction of the Pound River Dam and the construction of the 
Fishtrap Dam will provide that additional water Pry 

Senator Coorrr. You have noted this tendency and the movement 
toward mechanization of coal mining. In Harlan I heard the testi- 
mony that the mines in Virginia are so mechanized that the output 
per miner is 40 tons a day. 

Mr. Reep. That is true. 

Senator Coorrr. And I assume that in other States there are areas 
of coal which would permit such mechanization. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. We do not condemn mechanization as such. 
However, there have been tendencies to place added burdens on the 
areas that are not able to mechanize 100 percent. 

Senator Coorer. Now generally in this area are there seams of coal 
or areas of coal which would permit that type of mechanization that 
oT have in Virginia and West Virginia and Pennsylvania and other 

tates ¢ 

Mr. Rerp. Not to that extent. If we do a third as well as they do 
in production per man per day, we have done a good job with the 
natural conditions that we have, because our coal seems thin, and they 
will not accommodate the machinery that is required to produce 40 
tons of coal per man per day. 

Senator Coorrer. Then if there is to be coal mined in eastern Ken- 
tucky—and when I think of mining coal that means also if there are 
to be men employed and families fed and communities sustained by the 
production of coal and merchants doing business because coal is being 
mined, but chiefly if miners are to be employed—does it mean, then, 
that we must have small mines as well as large coal mines? 

Mr. Reep. Very definitely. The small mine has been developed 
principally in eastern Kentucky and southwest Virginia. And it has 
developed because of the natural conditions of those areas. It is the 
only type of mine that can do an efficient job. 

It is amazing to find the amount of mechanization that has taken 

lace in those small units. But it can never be as effective as it is 
in the large seams of coal. But we are not standing still in these small 
mines, we are making progress, and they are well-operated businesses. 
But they are limited by the natural conditions, and if we are going 
to operate in eastern Kentucky at all, we must operate under the 
conditions that we have. 


Senator Coorrr. Then if small mines cannot be developed and oper- 
ated, it follows that miners will not work, there won’t be any employ- 
ment for them, and the business of the whole area will seriously 
deteriorate? 

Mr. Reep. If we did not have the small coal mine in eastern Ken- 
tucky today, the unemployment condition that we now have is a drop 
in the bucket to what we would have if we did not have these small 
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mines. The area would be in a much worse condition unemployment- 
wise. We must have these small mines if we are to survive at all. 

Senator Harrxe. I failed to catch during your testimony just what 
specific solutions you were proposing to fill this gap in order to keep 
these people in this community. I think I agree with you that you 
don’t want these people to leave, but you want to develop employment 
opportunities for them here. But I didn’t catch exactly anythin 
concrete to put your finger on as to how you were going to get this jo 
done. 

Mr. Reep. I am sorry, I missed that. Our East Kentucky Re- 
gional Planning Commission has spent 2 years attempting to find 
those remedies, and attempting to bring industry in, other industry 
other than coal mining. And the roadblocks that we have found have 
been the lack of flood protection and the lack of highways. 

Now if we have those two problems solved, we can bring industry 
into the area to supplement our coal mining, small industry. 

Senator Hartke. What type of industry would you attract? 

Mr. Reep. It would be plants that would supplement the larger 
manufacturing plants in the areas of Ashland, Lexington, and Louis- 
ville, and that would market their products in those areas. 

Senator Harrke. You mean like all products, you have reference to? 

Mr. Reep. Not necessarily. There are many types of small indus- 
tries that could be induced—home development industries that employ 
maybe a half a dozen people. But our east Kentucky labor isn’t 
particularly adapted to that kind of work. 

Senator Hartke. Here is the thing that bothers me in this presenta- 
tion, because I think probably this is a basic difference in philosophy 
that may exist here. I think that is a fine thing. I think any com- 
munity should encourage homeownership and utilization of their own 
people at home. 

But when you come down to putting your finger on what type of 
industries are particularly adaptable to this particular area, as you 
have indicated, you are not really in a position, from what you say, 
to produce 40 tons of coal per man, is that right ? 

Mr. Reep. That is true, yes. 

Senator Hartke. So you have a limitation here on production ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Harrxe. What. I was trying to find out was if you had 
developed any plans to utilize these people at home. That is what I 
think the people in the area would like to know, how are you going to 
get them a job. I don’t think that the steam-generating plant is go- 
ing to take care of 16,000 unemployed. 

fr. Reep. No. However, it would take care of a great many un- 
employed through direct employment and through the number of 
families that it supports. But it will not, as you say, take care of all 
of our unemployment problems. 

Senator Harrxe. That is one specific thing I saw that you recom- 
mended as far as job opportunities are concerned. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator Harrxe. But knowing the requirement of time that is nec- 
essary in flood control and in the providing of natural water re- 
sources, you are here dealing with at least a couple of years away, 
even working at top-rate speed, isn’t that right ? 

47557—60—pt. 5-12 
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Mr. Reep. That is true. 

Senator Harrxe. The same thing is true even if you had an acceler- 
ated highway program? We all know that that was originally con- 
templated to be a 15-year program, and now has reached the stretch- 
out period. 

Mr. Reep. Right. 

Senator Harrke. So this raises a problem as to a basic philosophy. 
You indicated that in the meantime you are able to take care of these 
unemployed people here in this county without any other help? 

Mr. Reep. Of course, our highway program in this eastern Ken- 
tucky area, I would hope would be at. most 3 or 4 years from realiza- 
tion. It is not tied to the Interstate System that you speak of as a 
15-year program. 

Senator Harrxe. I was hoping it would, too. What I am getting 
at, though, is the fact that you more or less condemn the unemploy- 
ment system, the system of paying unemployment checks. You think 
that is not the proper way to take care of these people ? 

Mr. Reep. No; I believe you misunderstood me. 

Senator Harrxr. Iam sorry. I sure got that impression. 

Mr. Reep. No. I said we are not in favor of the Federal standard 
of unemployment. I think unemployment rates and benefits should 
be left to regulation by the States. 

Senator Harrxe. What are they here? 

Mr. Reep. Our unemployment benefits are $34 a week for 26 weeks. 

Senator Harrxe. Do you think that an ordinary family man that 
has—and over here one of them had 12 children—do you think that 
a man out of work with 12 children could live on $34 a week? 


Mr. Reep. Oh, no. It would saree be a mistake to set up an 
a 


unemployment plan that would take the p 
Senator Harrke. I agree with that. 
Mr. Reep. We need job opportunities. And we can develop job op- 

portunities. But I think it would be a great mistake to attempt to 

solve our problem through that type of relief. 

Senator Harrxe. What type of relief would you suggest? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t think we are faced immediately with finding a 
new type of relief. I think with the amount of improvement in 
business that we will realize in the next year or two, and the other 
things we are doing—we have lived with this problem for a number of 
years—and I think we will see some improvement the next year in 
the area. : 

Senator Harrxe. Judge Pruitt testified this morning that he has 
from 10 to 15 people a day coming into him that don’t have shoes, 
clothes, and the necessary medical care. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. I think definitely any program that would reach 
that need should be adopted. However, I don’t think that—I don’t 
believe the unemployment on a national standards basis would reach 
those people. They probably have not been on a payroll for 3 or 4 
years. And so that relief program is an entirely different thing. 

Senator Coorrr. May I interrupt? 

Senator Harrxke. Yes. 

Senator Coorrr. Senator Hartke, I may say this. This isa situation 
that you might not be acquainted with. Congressman Perkins is. 
I think all of us in Kentucky and throughout the area agree that the 


ce of wages. 
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development in Kentucky has not proceeded at a proper pace; there 
has been a long timelag, a lag of many, many years in our develop- 
ment. 

This East Kentucky Regional Planning Commission is an official 
body ; isn’t it? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; it is. 

Senator Coorer. Among its membership are the outstanding citizens 
of eastern Kentucky and, as I understand it, what this commission 
has been trying to do is to establish what might be called a long-term 
plan for the region. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator Coorer. To meet some of the basic needs of this area— 
roads, water development, parks, transportation, freight rates, mat- 
ters that are fundamental which have to be solved if the economic 
development of eastern Kentucky is to be lifted; is that correct? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. You have not attempted to deal with the emergency 
problems which we have to face to take care of people when they are 
unemployed and in need of food and clothing ? 

Mr. Reep. We are not taking the place of the Kentucky Department 
of Economic Development whose job is to bring business into the 
State. Our problem is to create the conditions where we believe busi- 
ness will come into the State. 

Senator Harrke. I quite agree with you on that. 

And, Senator Cooper, I don’t mean in any way to criticize their at- 
tempts at planning. But I do think there is a definite difference of 
«upproach to this thing than what I heard from Judge Pruitt this 
morning, and some of the other witnesses, and also a definite differ- 
ence of feeling than I have found in any other community toward the 
unemployed person, toward work. 

You made the statement that it was a natural inclination of these 
people to avoid getting jobs. 

Mr. Reep. I say it was a natural inclination of all of us, including 
inyself, to avoid work. 

Senator Harrke. I think if you would check with these unemployed 
people, they will tell you they would a lot rather have a job than draw 
a relief check. 

Mr. Reep. I am sure that is true. 

Senator Harrxe. Let’s get that straight for the record then. What 
did you mean by the natural inclination of people? Frankly, I like 
to work. 

Mr. Reep. Maybe that term was a little bit facetious. 

Senator Harrke. So you are not misunderstood, I would like to 
have you explain just what you mean by natural inclination of people 
to avoid jobs. 

Mr. Reep. I say this: The natural inclination of all of us, I think, 
is to make less effort when things are provided for us; if we have a 
Government that provides all the things that we need, we are prob- 
ably inclined to go along with the things that are provided rather than 
to get out and find additional means. 

Senator Harrxe. That is exactly what I am talking about. And 
this is where I disagree with you, and I don’t think these unemployed 
people will agree with you. If they knew where they could go and get 
2 job, I think they would a whole lot rather have it. 
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Mr. Reep. I agree with that. 

Senator Harrxe. And I don’t think there is any natural inclina- 
tion on their part to want to live on relief. 

Mr. Reep. I am sure there is not. 

Senator Harrxe. And I would hope that your planning group 
would approach this thing with the idea that these people will work 
if they are given a chance to find a job. 

Mr. Reep. Definitely, we think so. There is no question about that. 
il san that the people in eastern Kentucky prefer not to have 
relief. 

Senator Harrxe. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Reep. They would be much happier to have a job, to have a job 
opportunity. There is no question about that. 

Senator Hartke. And to live decently. 

Mr. Reep. Very definitely. 

Senator Harrxe. And to have Christmas this year instead of having 
to worry about it. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. There is no question about that. I think we are 
entirely in agreement on that, that the great job and the great need is to 
provide employment opportunities. Then we don’t have to talk 
about relief. 

Senator Harrxe. That is right. But when you don’t have employ- 
ment opportunities, then you have got to provide for the people too. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. I will agree to that. 

Representative Perkins. Mr. Reed, I certainly wish to compliment 
you on your statement. And at the outset, I want to agree with you 
that the insured unemployment figures of the department of economic 
security, to my way of thinking, are not accurate, because in the first 
place, they do not disclose any unemployment that may exist as a 
result of labor disputes, and those are not counted where they are 
unemployed and ineligible for unemployment compensation the un- 
employment, as you believe, is about double what the insured unem- 
ployment figure is as given in this entire area. 

Now, I make that observation on the fact that I talk to the people 
every day in these various communities. I certainly feel that if 
there is any individual in this whole area that knows this problem, 
I don’t think that anyone knows it any better than you do, and you 
have devoted so much time and energy to the problem, such as serv- 
ing on this commission, where you paid your own expenses, as I 
understand. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Representative Perkins. And there is no salary, and your contri- 
bution has been great. And I feel that out of the planning some- 
thing will evolve that will be very constructive insofar as the unem- 
ployment that we have here in eastern Kentucky is concerned. 

And I hope your statement and your findings will be very bene- 
ficial to the Special Committee on Unemployment. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you. 

Senator Coorrer. Now, Mr. Fred Bullard. 
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STATEMENT OF FRED B. BULLARD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
KENTUCKY COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Butiarp. Senator Cooper, Senator Hartke, and Congressman 
Perkins, my name is Fred B. Bullard, and I reside in Hazard, Ky. 
I am executive secretary of the Kentucky Coal Association and hold 
the same position with the Hazard Coal Operators Association. I 
appreciate the invitation to appear before you and am hopeful that 
I may contribute, at least in a small way, something which will be of 
benefit to the committee when it makes its recommendations to the 
U.S. Senate. 

There is no question but that widespread unemployment is one of 
the most serious problems facing eastern Kentucky today, and par- 
ticularly the coal-producing regions. The largest group of unem- 
ployed persons in eastern Kentucky is comprised of former coal 
miners. The Kentucky Department of Economic Security estimates 
that the number of people employed in bituminous coal mining in 
October 1959 was 7,900 lower than in October 1958. Unquestionably, 
employment at the mines now is less than it was a year ago, but I am 
doubtful that there has been this much of a change within a period 
of 1 year. Regardless of the accuracy of this estimate, however, no 
one familiar with the region will question the statement that there 
are thousands of unemployed coal miners, although I know of no 
authoritative source from which the exact number could be deter- 
mined. The most tragic aspect of the whole picture is that these 
unemployed miners are literally the victims of progress. Miners’ 
wages and their standard of living have risen sharply in the past 
decade or more, but these benefits have accrued only to those who 
were able to retain their employment in the industry. 

As wages and other costs increased, the industry was forced to 
mechanize in order to meet the competition of other fuels in the 
marketplace. Mechanization enabled the industry to remain competi- 
tive, but it took its toll among many men who depended upon coal 
mining asa livelihood. 

I hope it does not sound trite for me to say that the answer to our 
unemployment problems in eastern Kentucky is more jobs. Unem- 
ployment compensation, surplus food commodities, and other forms 
of Federal and State aid have a temporary value but contribute noth- 
ing toward solving the real problem. By and large, I think the major- 
ity of our unemployed people would prefer a job to a meager survival 
from Government doles, regardless of the form of the aid or assistance. 
The problem is: What can be done to provide jobs for those who want 
to and will work? 

While I am not in sympathy with all Federal-aid programs, I do 
believe the Federal Government can and should provide certain aid 
and service which will have a far-reaching effect in creating and main- 
taining an economic climate in eastern Kentucky and other areas in 
the Nation which will enable a great many of our unemployed to find 
gainful employment. 

So far as this section of eastern Kentucky is concerned, I feel the 
problem of providing new jobs should be approached from two angles: 
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(1) Find new uses for coal which will increase the demand for coal to 
the extent that it will require additional miners to produce it and (2) 
diversify the economy of the coal-producing areas. 

Finding new uses for coal must be approached with two objectives 
in mind: one which will produce almost immediate results and the 
other of a long-range nature. In either case, the results will be ob- 
tained only through a broad and comprehensive research program. 
It is my belief that such a research program can be carried out most 
effectively under an independent Government agency or commission 
whose sole responsibility and reason for existence is to plan and direct 
the program through contractual arrangements with existing labora- 
tories and institutes which are equipped and qualified to do coal 
research. 

While on this subject, I want to commend Kentucky’s Senators and 
Representatives, as well as others, for their support in passing the 
coal research and development bill during the recently ended session 
of Congress. It was regrettably that the President vetoed the bill, 
for I believe it was a step in the right direction. 

Diversifying the economy of the coal-producing areas presents many 
problems, but I am convinced it can be done by placing the facts in 
the proper perspective and through the fulfillment of their individual 
responsibilities by Government, business, labor, and the people. 

To advocate diversification through the placement of large manu- 
facturing or heavy industrial plants at strategic locations in the area 
would be foodhardy and impractical for a number of reasons. Primary 
among these would be the topography of the region, which drastically 
limits large plant sites; inadequate water supply; and the high cost 
of transporting raw materials to and finished products from the area. 

Assuming, then, that large manufacturing and heavy industrial 
plants must be eliminated from consideration, are there possibilities 
that numerous small plants throughout the area might solve the prob- 
lem? My answer is “Yes,” provided certain barriers can be removed. 

First, let us look at the area to determine the factors which are 
favorable to such a plan. We have ample supplies of several raw 
materials—such as timber, clays, brines, and so forth—which could 
be used in the manufacture of many products and would eliminate the 
necessity of shipping raw materials into the area. In addition, we 
have a surplus labor market of both men and women, many of whom 
are qualified for skilled or semiskilled work. The outlook is good 
thus far, but one thing is missing: the facilities with which we might 
utilize our native raw materials and the abilites of our surplus labor 
supply in the manufacture of goods for which there are available 
markets. 

The logical question at this point is: Why are there no facilities for 
using our human and natural resources to upgrade the economy of the 
area? For your consideration, I would like to comment brifly on what 
I believe to be some of the basic causes for the retarded industrial 
development and economic welfare in eastern Kentucky, at the same 
— offer some suggestions as to what must be done to solve the prob- 
ems. 

In the face of the vast industrial expansion and decentralization 
program which is going on all over the Nation, there must be some 
reason why the people who operate these industries decline to make 
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pr lant investments in the coal-producing regions of eastern Kentucky. 

trying to find an answer to this question, I think we must take a 
good, objective look at our area, and then be brutally frank with our- 
selves as we e analyze what we see. Here are some of the things I think 
we will find are hindering the economic progress of eastern Kentucky. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF EASTERN KENTUCKY HINDERED 


1. Our reputation in the field of labor relations is not good. Our 
labor disorders are known from coast to coast, with the result that an 
industry looking for a new plant site will not even consider the area, 
even though it is very attractive with respect to the available supplies 
of labor and raw materials. This problem can be solved only when 
the business and labor leaders of the area are willing to approach it 
with an open mind and jointly develop policies and understanding 
which will guarantee at least reasonable labor peace to prospective new 
industries. This requires a high degree of sincere and wholehearted 
cooperation on the part of management, labor, and the public. 

But, even if such an understanding is reached in the area or seg- 
ments of the area, I feel it is going “to be necessary for us to prove 
ourselves before there will be much, if any, interest among outside 
industry in coming to eastern Kentucky. In other words, we are going 
to have to start some new industry ourselves and show the world we 
can live and work in peace. But this brings on still another problem: 
Who is going to provide the long-term capital which will be needed 
for investment in plant and equipment ? Capital of this nature is 
simply not available in sufficient quantities in most of our communi- 
ties. I think the Federal Government could remedy this situation by 
setting up an agency to provide financial assistance, without endless 
redtape, for industrial development even though the element of risk 
in some of the undertakings might be higher than is acceptable by 
private financial institutions. Certainly, it could be no worse than in 
Government assistance programs where money is spent with no hope 
or requirement for future repayment. 

2. Some of our local governments are infested with irresponsibility 
and shortsightedness on 1 the part of elected officials. This is aeneee 
true in the matter of local taxation. There is too great a tendency in 
many of our city and county governments to place a heavy tax load 
on “outside” firms and let the loc: uls “get by” with bare minimums. The 
attitude of local governments is important in securing new industry 
and, here again, a high degree of cooperation and. understanding is 
— ative if progress is to be made. 

3. The educ ational, cultural, and health and recreational facilities 
are not what they should be in most of our communities. These, how- 
ever, can be raised to satisfactory standards by the joint efforts and 
cooperation of the people and the local, State, and Federal govern- 
ments. 

4. Our transportation facilities—primary highways and navigable 
streams—are entirely inadequate, and there is a “complete lack of flood 
protection. No program for the industrial and economic development 
of eastern Kentucky will meet with any degree of success unless and 


until the Federal and State governments fulfill their responsibilities 
in these matters. 
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I am one who believes there is a good future ahead for eastern Ken- 
tucky. I believe the unemployment and economic problems of this 
area, as well as other depressed areas of the Nation, can be solved if 

overnment at all levels—business, labor, and the public—face up to 
their respective responsibilities, and jointly contribute generous 
amounts of their brainpower, money, and cooperation toward the 
building of a sound and equitable economic climate. 

Thank you for permitting me to express my views to the committee. 

Representative Perxins. Mr. Bullard, I certainly want to compli- 
ment you for a well-thought-out statement. And I think you hit the 
nail right on the head all the way through. 

I was particularly impressed with the stress that you placed on the 
need for a coal research program to find new uses for coal. To my 
way of thinking that would bring some immediate relief to this whole 
area at the present time from the standpoint of unemployment. 

But as you know, as you stated, we lost that bill, and we have got 
to start all over again during this session, and it wasn’t because of 
Senator Cooper, who actively supported it all the way through, or 
myself, or Senator Hartke. 

But time and time again, in the time that I have been in Wash- 
ington, I have seen the need for the independent coal research com- 
mission which you have touched on, particularly with the closing 
down of certain research plants in the United States—the Federal 
Government abandoned them—and particularly at the Air Force 
Academy more recently out in Colereila, where the evidence definitely 


showed that coal was much cheaper to use as a fuel for heating pur- 
poses in this Air Force Academy, notwithstanding which the installa- 


tion was made for natural gas. 

And it all points up the fact of the need for coordination of our 
fuels policy, and especially the coal research program. I want to re- 
iterate, I don’t think there is any single thing that we could do in 
Washington—that would inure to the benefits of this section more 
than a coal research bill such as you have described here today. 

Thank you. 

Senator Coorrer. Mr. Bullard, your testimony, I think, is different 
a little bit from the other testimony. You have duplicated it in some 
way, but yet you have emphasized more the necessity for local govern- 
ments and local citizens to look at their problems and take the neces- 
sary steps themselves, and in most instances no great efforts have 
been made. But I think your testimony emphasizes that there has 
to be more coordination between all elements in this section, and I 
think that is good. . 

I would like to say something briefly about this coal research bill. 
Now, the bill did pass the Congress. I happened to be one of the 
cosponsors in the Senate, and I think you were, Senator Hartke, and 
I think you were in the House. ; 

There were two ways of thinking about that bill. The bill which 
was passed would have established an independent commission to do 
coal research. I supported that bill myself. And I still think it is 
the best way. The Department of the Interior has been carrying on 
a kind of a program with the coal operators and the United Mine 
Workers, but it hasn’t been a very effective program. 
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The President didn’t veto it, I must say, on the grounds that there 
shouldn’t be coal research, but he felt it should be set up in the De- 
partment of.the Interior. I still think that it ought to be inde- 

endent. But it may be that in this Congress we will pass a bill, and 
it may be that we will have to establish it in the Department of the 
Interior. But I believe one will be passed and will become effective. 

Representative Perkins. I was also impressed by your statement 
of the fast writeoff of investments, which will solve that problem from 
the standpoint of giving tax relief to people who will come into these 
areas and establish industries and invest their money. And it has 
been opposed by people up there in other areas on the basis that the 
depressed areas will steal their industry, which is not true. 

And we have got that problem. But it is certainly what should be 
done. And I hope we can put into effect some of these recommenda- 
tions sometime. 

Senator Cooper. The next witness is Mr. Robert Holcomb, Pike- 
ville, Ky. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT HOLCOMB, PRESIDENT, PIKE COUNTY 
INDEPENDENT COAL OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hotcoms. Gentlemen, my name is Robert Holcomb. I am 
president of the Pike County Independent Coal Operators Association. 
I represent the truck mining industry in eastern Kentucky. The 
economy of our area is entirely dependent on the coal industry; at 
the present time this industry is a sick industry. 

In Pike County on January 1, 1959, there were 14 rail mines in 
operation, with a total employment of 1,945 men and there were 487 
truck mines in operation with a total employment of 4,133 men. In 
addition to these 4,133 men there were approximately 600 mineowners 
working in these mines. Today that number has been substantially 
reduced, due to labor difficulties, and to a declining market. Also 
at, least. one rail mine has gone out of business for economic reasons 
and the number of men employed in rail mines has also been sub- 
stantially reduced. 

It is our idea that the segment of the coal industry that. can poten- 
tially employ the greatest number of men, must be encouraged. We 
have several recommendations that we think would encourage pro- 
duction in small mines thereby creating more jobs for more men; 
however, we realize that these can only be on a temporary basis, and 
that permanent steps must be taken to entirely change our way of 
making a living, and while these permanent steps are being taken, 
man must eat and the families must also live. With this in mind 
we would like to recommend the following : 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Amend the Walsh-Healy Act so that mines shipping 10,000 
tons or less coal per month will be exempt from its terms. This 
will allow small mines to bid on Government contracts. At the 
present time no small mine can meet the terms of a Government con- 
tract. This is a stifling situation on the small mine industry. 

2. We recommend that a cooperative coal organization be estab- 
lished under Federal supervision similar to REA and TVA and with 
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Government financing, and that this co-op build at least three facili- 
ties in eastern Kentucky for the proper cleaning and grading of coal. 
This will allow small mines to enter a diversified coal market with 
various grades of coal and also with quality control. It would also 
expand our markets by giving us volume production. 

As an alternative we would suggest a very large plant at the 
head of navigation of the Big Sandy River so that coal produced on 
the C. & O. Railroad and the N. & W. Railroad could be handled 
through the same procéssing plant. This would also allow shipment 
of the finished product by both rail and by water. 

With volume production this co-op could deal directly with the coal 
consumer and thereby avoid the payment of coal brokerage fees. 

3. We are very much opposed to the passage of Senate bill S. 743. 
We would like to take you gentlemen for an on the spot investigation 
of the truck mines and show you first hand why the truck mine cannot 
comply with the provisions of the Federal mine safety law. We feel 
that this bill would put at least 75 percent of truck mines out of busi- 
ness. These mines do not have the financial backing to rebuild their 
tripples and other mine facilities that would be required by this bill. 

If this bill is allowed to become law the pitifully few men now 
employed will be fewer. We realize that we cannot expect to indus- 
trialize our valley until we have prepared ourselves to receive indus- 
trialization. We know that industrialization-is:the permanent answer 
to our unemployment problems. 

With this in mind we would like to recommend the following: 

1. Make funds immediately available to start construction of the 
Fishtrap and Pound Dams. These dams will not only control the 
floods that almost yearly break our backs but will give us a permanent 
and adequate year around water supply, both for industrial uses and 
for water transportation. 

2. We recommend that funds be made immediately available to 
start construction of the three high level locks and dams on the Big 
Sandy River, as recommended by the Army Corps of Engineers. 

3. We recommend that through the Federal aid to education 
program trade schools be made a part of all high schools. And we 
recommend also that every man who draws unemployment insurance 
must at the same time attend a trade school, so that when his insurance 
is exhausted he will have prepared himself for a higher job classifica- 
tion; in this way our people will be trained for industrial employment 
and every person who graduates from high school will be trained to 
make a living. 

4. We recommend a complete Senate investigation into the labor- 
management difficulties in our areas. 

We recommend that this investigation reveal the causes of our 
trouble and Justice Department action and prosecution of those re- 
sponsible. 

We feel that if the above four steps are taken, stopgap employment 
will be provided while the construction is in progress. We will no 
longer be known as a hot bed for labor-management troubles, and we 
will have prepared ourselves to receive industrialization. 

We think these are the answers to our problems. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Holcomb, we are glad to have your testimony 
on behalf of the truck mining industry. 
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Do you have any questions, Senator Hartke? 

Senator Hartke. Just one question. 

Do the Kentucky laws require that to draw unemployment compen- 
sation, you must be available for work ? 

Mr. Hotcoms. They do. 

Senator Hartke. In other words, this one suggestion you had about 
requiring them to go to school; that would require an amendment of 
the Kentucky law? 

Mr. Hoxicomes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harrxe. Because I understand that there have been some 
cases where people have gone to school and have been penalized, 
even to the point of criminal prosecution, for drawing unemployment 
compensation while they were trying to go to trade school. 

r. Horcoms. That is exactly right. And we will recommend at 
the next session of the Kentucky Legislature that they amend the law 
so that any man who has a desire to go to trade school and improve 
himself and still be eligible to draw unemployment insurance. 

Now, we feel that unemployment insurance is strictly a temporar. 
thing. When you give a man unemployment insurance you haven't 
given him anything. But when you give a man education, you have 
given him something that will be with him the rest of his life. 

Senator Harrxe. That is all Thave. 

Representative Perkins. I have a couple of questions. 

If I understood you correctly, Mr. Holcomb, you stated that, com- 
mencing January 1, 1959, you had approximately 4,000 men engaged 
in mining besides the employers that worked there, is that right ? 

Mr. Hotcome. That is right. 

Representative Perkins. And that is about double the number in the 
rail mines at that time? 

Mr. Hoxcoms. Yes. Actually the rail mines employ about 40 per- 
cent, and the truck mines 60 percent. 

Representative Perkins. Now, how many of those truck miners are 
employed at the present time? 

Mr. Hoxcoms. Well, frankly, I don’t know. We have this to face. 
A number of our installations have been blown up. That is why we 
want a Senate investigation. A number of them have been burned. 
And every time a place is blown up or burnt, that means, well—I 
will give you one specific example right here in Pikeville. A coal 
ramp was blown up. That ramp actually itself only employed two 
men. But they purchased coal from mines that employed 75, and 
those 75 families represent 285 people. Those people are out of work, 
and they don’t have any way to make a living. It is foolish, unless we 
can stop this stuff, to expect men to invest money in it. 

Representative Perkins. Now, what about your markets? Are you 
having trouble competing in that respect, that is, your truckers, are 
you having trouble finding markets for your coal? I presume most 
of the coal you mine here is metallurgical coal. 

Mr. Hotcoms. No. We have two classes of coal, one metallurgical 
and one steam. Up until 2 months ago most of our steam coal was 
going south. 

Two months ago the L. & N. Railroad and the Southern Railroad 
and the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad proposed to reduce their freight 
rates on fine coal to southern plants by 20 cents a ton. The C. & O. 
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Railroad and the N. & W. Railroad have refused to go along with 
that. Consequently, the plants that were purchasing coal that origi- 
nated on the C. & O. and the N. & W. have canceled their contracts, 
and they say they will buy no more coal. We have lost in the last 
2 months, I would say, 25 percent of our coal markets. 

Representative Pmrxrns. Because of freight rates, that is one of 
the reasons ? 

Mr. Hotcoms. That is the reason. 

Representative Perkins. Freight rates? 

Mr. Horcoms. You can go right here in Pike County about 20 miles 
from here, and there is a mine that belongs to the Kentucky Coal & 
Coke Corp. that has a tipple that loads coal on both the C. & O. and 
the N.& W. Railroads. It leaves there in two different directions, but 
it all ends up at the same destination. 

That company must pay 35 cents a ton more for the coal they ship 
over the C. & O. than they do over the N. & W. In other words, some- 
how or other there should be an investigation into freight rates to dis- 
close why that is so, why must one railroad require more money for 
shipping the same amount of coal the same distance and the same 

lace. 
. Representative Perkins. How long have you noticed that ? 

Mr. Hotcoms. That is common knowledge. 

Representative Perxrns. It has been going on for some time ? 

Mr. Hoxtcomes. It has been going on for some years. 

Representative Perkins. To the same destination the rail rates are 
different in the two different companies, the N. & W. and the C. & O.? 

Mr. Hoxcomes. That is right. 

Representative Perkins. That is all. 

Senator Coorrr. That is helpful information. 

Now, if the operators can’t do anything about it, somebody 
ought to. 

Mr. Horcoms. On this bill 743—Senator Hartke may be respon- 
sible for that, I don’t know—but I should like very much to take you 
to a mine and show you why that mine cannot comply with the Federal 
law, the Safety Act, and why that mine would be put out of business. 

Representative Perkins. How much added expense would there be 
on a mine, assuming that it employed 8 men or 10 men under the 
Federal rules of inspection, how much extra cost would be added? 

Mr. Hotcoms. You can’t sit down and say that it will cost a certain 
amount, because it would cost—the cost to each mine will be different. 
because no two mines are constructed exactly the same. It will mean 
that the building in every mine will have to be pulled out and moved, 
it means that the conveyor and the chute or whatever they have to 
bring the coal up the mountain will have to be torn down and moved, 
and it means that the tipple at the foot of the mine has to be torn down 
and moved. 

It means a lot of extra bulldozing work, it means that no more 
wooden building will be permitted, they have to tear down the build- 
ings they have got and replace them with concrete block buildings. 
And our safety records in our small mines are better, much better 
than in the larger ones. 

You are a native here, and I think you know that. 
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Senator Coorrr. I might say on that—I know we don’t want to 
get into a discussion of this subject now. But I must say that we have 
had that before the Senate Committee on Labor for 2 years, and I 
know the bill was introduced to place all mines of whatever category 
under the same regulations as the mines employing more than 16. 

Mr. Hotcome. Fifteen. 

Senator Cooper. Fifteen. And I raised the question myself in the 
committee as to whether or not it was necessary from the standpoint 
of safety, whether to put small mines out of business and therefore 
put miners out of business. The Senate committee, for 2 years, after 
a thorough study of this question and a long study, didn’t go along 
with S. 743, and the last bill, which we voted out, in effect says that 
the Bureau of Mines shall or will put up a special code of safety for 
smaller mines. 

And the second point that is not generally known is that there are 
violations. One of the recourses, the only recourse or one of the re- 
courses of the mineowners—sometimes the owner is a miner himself— 
would be to take that case to Washington and appear before a board 
there. And the average small miner can’t do that. Many of them 
would go out of business for that reason. 

But we have had the proposal before the Senate, and discussed it 
very carefully, and are trying to work out something that would give 
safety and yet at the same time be fair to the small mine and the 
miners who work in them. 

I suppose we will have it up again this time, and probably in the 
House, too. There is a subcommittee in the House which introduced 
a bill by Senator Ives which provided for something like that in 1952. 

Senator Coorrer. That completes the list that I have. 

I see Mr. William Gorman. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. GORMAN, PRESIDENT, BUCKHORN 
WATERSHED ASSOCIATION, PRESIDENT, NORTH FORK FLOOD 
CONTROL ASSOCIATION, AND DIRECTOR, HAZARD CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Senator Coorrr. William Gorman, of Hazard, Ky. 

Mr. Gorman. My name is William D. Gorman. I am president of 
the Buckhorn Watershed Association, president of the North Fork 
Flood Control Association, and director of the Hazard Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Welcome to Kentucky, Senator Hartke. 

Senator Harrxe. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gorman. The approach that I am going to use is not that of a 
technical person who is too much involved in the coal industry or the 
financial problems of eastern Kentucky, but rather that of an observer. 
T ri cases of which I am aware, are many, but I shall only mention 
a few. 

The mountains and valleys of eastern Kentucky do not have a 
monopoly on hungry people. But many, many of our good people 
are not only unemployed, but on the brink of actual starvation. 

_Not long ago I met a man on the streets of Hazard, it was late at 
night, snow was on the ground, and he was crying, sobbing. The 
editor of the local paper there and myself asked him what was wrong. 
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He told us that he had gone to the county jail to try to get in, he was 
freezing to death. He had no money, his family was starving, he had 
gone North seeking employment, he had been promised a job. 

He had left his wife and small children at home. And after waiting 
2 weeks and not being able to qualify for the job, he had turned toward 
home to try to get to his family to at least keep them warm. He hitch- 
hiked from Cincinnati into Hazard. 

And we took him in-and bought hm something to eat and talked the 
turnkey of the jail into letting him sleep where it was warm. 

And this man and his family had enjoyed a fairly good standard of 
living until the bottom had fallen out of the coal industry. 

I am a deacon in the Hazard Presbyterian Church. Only last Sun- 
day night at our monthly deacons’ meeting we were told that the 
people in our congregation were not coming to church because they 
didn’t have clothes to wear or food to eat. 

The problems that I am speaking of do not apply to Hazard prin- 
cipally or any other eastern Kentucky trading center, but they are 
prevalent in the coal camps of the once productive mines. But with 
the coming of mechanization these people have become victims of 
circumstances over which they have no control. 

Recently in our county, Perry County, according to figures in the 
local newspaper, almost 19,000 people, almost half of the county’s 
population, were fed on commodities, surplus food. There was some 
political question that came up as to whether the food was being 
properly passed out. So they had to have all of these people reregister. 
And I think the number was in excess of 19,000. 

We are thankful in eastern Kentucky for the food that the Federal 
Government has sent to our people. It has helped. But, my friends, 
there are people in our region who are too proud to stand in breadlines. 
They would starve to death first. 

The most pathetic sight a person can see is a child with a bloated 
stomach from starvation. But if you will only look through our 
coal camps, you will find plenty of them. 

I, along with many eastern Kentuckians, have attended many forms 
of meetings all over Kentucky, Washington, and many other places. 
This problem of unemployment is nothing new. It has been with 
us 10 years. Last week I checked with some of the leaders of the 
area around the Buckhorn Reservoir project. They told me that 
during the construction period, the last 3 years, that their area was 
enjoying the greatest period of prosperity that they had ever known. 
This project has brought new money into the area. The people are 
having their faith renewed in the American way of life. 

The Federal Government and State government and private enter- 
prise have done a great but limited job in our area to try to help our 
people. But this is not enough. The State and local government 
and private funds are unable to cope with these pathetic conditions. 

So after much study we would humbly request that the Federal Gov- 
ernment institute a public works program, keeping in mind that the 
Federal Government, through the various agencies, has made numerous 
surveys of eastern Kentucky. They have found many projects which 
have a favorable cost-benefit ratio. If the Government would accel- 
erate the public works projects, they would do much to alleviate the 
present unemployment situation. 
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I would like to point out to you fine Members of Congress that, as 
good as these hearings and surveys are, you can’t put salt and pepper 
on othem and feed them to hungry children. We humbly ask you to 
instigate some action that will help our people. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you, Mr. Gorman. 

Senator Hartke? 

Senator Harrke. Mr. Gorman, I would like to ask you, do you 
believe that these people have a natural inclination to avoid jobs? 

Mr. Gorman. Senator Hartke, a natural inclination to avoid jobs 
maybe on Saturday or Sunday, when they would like to be at home 
with their families. But the people that I know, most of them are 
dedicated to their families, and they would do anything that they 
knew how for them. They have been all over the country trying to 
find employment, but they usually come home, because most of them 
are incapable of doing anything except what they have been trained 
to do, mine coal. 

Senator Harrxe, Will you agree with me that maybe we ought to 
reevaluate some of our thinking about some of the money that we are 
spending overseas, and think about some of the folks here at home? 

Mr. Gorman. About 7 or 8 years ago I appeared before a congres- 
sional committee in Washington before these two fine gentlemen, 
and I told them we needed a Marshall plan for eastern Kentucky. 
And I still think that possibly you might be right. We need some 
kind of overall program that would reach our people. 

For instance, east Tennessee—my wife’s people are from the 
Tennessee Valley—the Tennessee Valley Authority has gone in with 
their various projects, and they have done much to improve the 
economy of the region. And I feel strongly that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment will come in and implement the things that are actually 
already on the books of the Congress, these are programs, and educat- 
ing the people and telling them what is available, and putting some 
of these programs forward in eastern Kentucky, I believe we can 
help our people greatly. 

Senator Harrke. You want something now; is that it? 

Mr. Gorman. I will tell you, sir, when you are hungry, you are 
hungry today, and if you wait 2 or 3 days, you might be dead. 

For instance, somebody said to me the other day, a man who lives 
in the coal country, he said, “In 1965 the coal consumption in the 
country will be three times what it is today.” 

Well, that will be fine in 1965. But how many of our children will 
that help? A child 5 years old will be lucky if he can live through it. 
And I think from a social standpoint that it is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s obligation to the citizens of this country to take care of them. 

For instance, in Japan, if she shot down a plane with seven or eight 
American boys on it, I would think that the Federal Government would 
move everything in Washington to try to do something for those seven 
or eight boys. But we have conditions that need more than just com- 
ing in and surveying—we talked about it—we need to come up with a 
program. And I am convinced that the people in our Government 
have the know-how to help us work out these programs. 

If we had a public works program, for instance, I think it would 
do much to really buck this movement. 
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The reason I say this, the Buckhorn Reservoir—these fellows know 
that we have talked about it on various occasions—in that area con- 
ditions existed, and they have improved. 

Senator Hartke. We want to carry this voice of yours back to 
Washington. I understand also that you are a banker. Is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Gorman. No, I am just associated with it. 

Senator Harrxe. It is not the customary kind of statement from 
bankers, and I want to compliment you for talking about the real 
social and human needs of these people. Ithink it isfine. You really 
are to be commended. 

Mr. Gorman. Thank you very much. 

Representative Perkins. I certainly wish to compliment you. Your 
statement was good. 

Senator Coorer. Thomas E. Gish, editor of the Mountain Eagle, 
Whitesburg, Ky. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS E. GISH, EDITOR, THE MOUNTAIN EAGLE, 
WHITESBURG, KY. 


Senator Coorrer. Will you give your name and address? 

Mr. Gisu. My name is Tom Gish. I am editor and publisher of the 
Mountain Eagle over at Whitesburg, which is a weekly newspaper. 
And I also am director of public information for the Kentucky Legis- 
lative Research Commission. But I am here primarily and solely 
as editor of the paper, and as a resident of Letcher County, and one 
who is worried about the situation in general. 

I have a little statement, as everyone else. And I want to start 
by telling you of a true happening which I think sums up the entire 
situation better than any words that might be used. 

At about this time last year—2 weeks before Christmas—an un- 
employed coal miner in Letcher County whom I have known all my 
life shot and killed himself. 

The man was the father of eight children, stair-stepped from age 
14 down to age 2. 

This man had been out of work for some 3 years. He had been 
laid off at one of those times when a mine gets new equipment—lessen- 
ing its need for men. I know that this man made every possible ef- 
fort to find employment for himself. He made several trips into 
Ohio and Michigan, looking for work. But he was 55 years old, and 
he simply couldn’t find a job. Well, he drew unemployment in- 
surance as long as he could—but soon that was exhausted. And for 
some 2 years, he was forced to sit in idleness at home, watching the 
health of his children deteriorate from lack of enough food—watch- 
ing their clothes wear out—with no money to replace them. The fam- 
ily lived during this period on money earned by the wife—who cooked 
in a restaurant for 25 cents an hour. She was and is a good woman 
and often she worked 18 hours a day to get enough money to keep her 
family alive. They couldn’t really live on what she earned—they 
could just stay alive. 

The man watched this for some 2 years. He got to thinking about 
the situation and realized that if he were dead, then his wife and 
children could draw social security benefits. They would be assured 
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of enough money to maintain a decent standard of living. They 
could eat, and they could buy clothes. eft : 

And so, as a Christmas present to his wife and his eight children, 
the man took out his shotgun and calmly shot and killed himself. It 
was the best Christmas present he knew how to give. Living he was 
of no help to his family. By dying he could feed them. ; 

That man’s plight is typical of countless thousands of men in east- 
ern Kentucky. The only difference is that he did figure out a way to 
feed his family. In my county—with a potential labor force of some 
12,000 persons, no more than 3,000 are gainfully employed. In other 
words, for every one man who holds an adequate job, three others are 
walking the streets. Those are figures which don’t show up in any 
unemployment statistics I have ever seen. But they are valid figures 
and represent the best guesses of informed people in my county. To 
put it another way, one-fourth of the population in my county is 

ainfully employed—trying to carry the burden of the other three- 
ourths. 

Now it is obvious that one man can’t even indirectly support four 
families—and this shows up in every phase of life in eastern Ken- 
tucky. All of eastern Kentucky’s ills, it seems to me, can be traced 
directly to this lack of employment. More jobs would, of course, 
mean more money to spread around, and this would show up in better 
schools, better medical facilities, more adequately financed local gov- 
ernments, better food, better clothing, and so on. 

There is a common saying to the effect that it takes an exception to 
prove the rule. The rule I have in mind is that our capitalistic sys- 
tem in general has brought prosperity to the United States, and along 
with it the highest standard of living—both culturally and economi- 
cally—the world has ever known. 

But eastern Kentucky is the exception. The capitalistic system 
which made America great has failed in eastern Kentucky. And its 
failure should cause fear in the heart of every American—because we 
can’t ever really be sure of our system until it is made to work every- 
where, including eastern Kentucky. 


EXPLOITATION OF RESOURCES 


The failure is the fault of no one in particular, and yet is the fault 
of everyone. Perhaps no area in the world has had a greater abun- 
dance of natural resources than eastern Kentucky—and with all of 
our natural wealth we should be wealthy people. But toa degree that 
is shocking, eastern Kentucky was rotihed by eastern financial in- 
terests, and that robbery goes on today. Most of the coal lands in this 
area were purchased some 50 years ago by sharp-talking easterners 
who came in and purchased coal rights for $1 an acre, even if the 
purchase had to be made at times at the point of a gun. 

The result has been that whatever profit—and the profits often have 
been fabulous—that has been made by coal operators in eastern Ken- 
tucky has been drained away. In the county of Letcher—one of the 
Nation’s leading producers of coal—there is not a single major coal 
operator or coal landowner who makes his home there. They make 
their money and they move out—taking with them the wealth of the 
county. Letcher County has built some fabulous homes in Louisville, 
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Lexington, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, on the French Riviera, and in 
Florida. But you won’t find a single one in Letcher County. 

The exploitation is continuing. A few years ago we saw the specta- 
cle of Pittsburgh-Consolidation Coal Co. selling its Letcher Coun- 
ty holdings to the Bethlehem Steel Corp. for the sum of $25 million— 
Bethlehem then listed it for tax purposes in Letcher County at $3 
million—the 48 years prior to that, it was listed at something less 
than $1 million. 

And day by day, we have the continuing spectacle of what I con- 
sider the rape of Letcher County by the U.S. Steel Co. The cele- 
brated company is engaged in stripping out a seam of coal high along 
the side of Black Mountain, dumping the overburden over the side 
of the hill to fill up the Cumberland River streambed and thereby 
create a situation ripe for floods. By the time U.S. Steel completes 
its stripping of the 40-mile length of Black Mountain the entire upper 
Cumberland River area will be gutted and largely unfit for human 
habitation. And enough mud and dirt will have been dumped into 
the Cumberland River to create flood and navigation problems that 
will stretch from here to the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Those two firms are able to do what they do only by closing their 
eyes to the human misery and suffering they cause. It is a long way 
from Pittsburgh to eastern Kentucky, and I suspect that executives 
of both firms don’t know and don’t care what happens here. Or, if 
they do know, they figure it doesn’t matter what happens in eastern 
Kentucky anyway. 

I don’t want to sound like I think all coal operators are evil, I know 
they are not. We do have in eastern Kentucky some very fine men 
in the field. B. F. Reed is an outstanding example. Harry LaViers 
of Paintsville is another. They are men who make money and put 
money back into eastern Kentucky, and who devote endless hours 
to efforts to promote the common good for everyone. And I think 
= are indebted to men like that. But there are just not enough of 
them. 

I point out this exploitation only to bring out a fact that I con- 
sider central to the purpose of this hearing—the creation of employ- 
ment opportunities. If only a fraction of the money made in east- 
ern Kentucky was reinvested here, then ample job opportunities would 
exist. 

NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY 


Last year, my county gained nationwide publicity as a result of a 
series of local meetings in Whitesburg at which several hundred per- 
sons got together and threatened to secede from Kentucky and form 
a new State or perhaps secede from the United States and apply for 
foreign aid. 

I was one of the leaders in that secession movement. Of course, 
secession was not the real purpose of the meetings. No one really 
wanted to secede. What we wanted to do was to call attention of 
State and Federal authorities to the situation that does exist here. 
I may be a bit old fashioned but I have an abiding faith in the Ameri- 
can people—and I believed then and I believe now that once this 
country as a whole knows and understands eastern Kentucky’s prob- 
lems effective help will be forthcoming. 
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And while I would like to believe that in the old-fashioned way 
eastern Kentucky can pull itself up by its own bootstraps, I know that 
such is not the case. Outside help on a vast scale is needed, even 
pee that we do all the things for ourselves that we are capable 
of doing. 

Eastern Kentucky is 50 years behind the rest of the United States 
in development. Our children still go to school much in the manner 
of Abe Lincoln—but they don’t receive as much education as Lincoln 
got. Eastern Kentucky people are not equipped by training or by 
heritage to live in this age of rocket trips to the moon. There is at 
least a 50-year gap between this area and the rest of the country—and 
it is to close that gap that we need outside help. 

I believe that help should be along these lines—— 


OUTSIDE HELP NEEDED 


(1) Special help, either from the State or Federal Governments, 
or both, to bring schools here to a par with the rest of the country. 
Funds would have to be allocated on a basis that would recognize 
the fact that need is far greater here proportionately than elsewhere. 

(2) Within the framework of an adequate educational system, there 
should be a vast vocational education program that would train our 
people, both young and old, for the jobs that they might find in other 
sections of the country. Coupled with this should be a formal reloca- 
tion bureau that would help our people find jobs and then provide them 
with travel funds so that they and their families could afford to make 
the move. One of the very real problems now is that many people 
who might otherwise leave and find outside employment don’t have 
the hundred-dollar or so stake required to go prospecting for work. 

(3) Over and over, experts in industrial development tell us that 
eastern Kentucky can’t have new industry until it gets roads and 
flood control. Special Federal funds must be made available to de- 
pressed areas for this purpose. This job will never be done under 
present allocation formulas. 

(4) Every effort must be made to explain various Federal-aid pro- 
grams now in existence to the people in this area so that those pro- 
grams can be utilized. For example, although FHA loans have 
brought about great prosperity in the construction industry through- 
out the Nation and resultant better housing for millions and millions 
of people, an FHA loan is virtually an unheard-of thing in eastern 
Kentucky. Financing difficulties make new home construction 
virtually impossible for the average person and yet, the kind of 
housing boom that this area needs and should have could in itself 
create just about enough jobs to solve our problems. I have in mind 
a study which shows that in Detroit new home construction, and not 
the automobile industry, is the largest source of employment. 

(5) The Small Business Administration and the Department of 
Commerce should not sit idly by and wait for eastern Kentucky busi- 
nessmen to come to them for help. Most people here don’t know what 
help is available. There are abundant opportunities here for small 
food processing plants, for small factories utilizing our lumber, and 
for such things as new motels and bowling alleys. And there is 
hardly a merchant in eastern Kentucky who could not double his 
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business—and his number of employees—if he only had the capital 
and the know-how. One of this area’s leading merchants told me last 
week there would be jobs for 500 more people in Letcher County if 
only the people would shop at home. But they don’t. They order 
by mail. Proper merchandising could, I believe, rescue that 500 jobs. 
But for the most part the merchants don’t know how to go about it. 

(6) Eastern Kentucky’s economic plight is shared by West Vir- 
ginia, and parts of Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Pennsy]- 
vania. I would like to see the Congressmen, Senators, and Governors 
of those States get together to discuss their common problem. Per- 
haps jointly they could come up with an areawide program that would 
be of continuing help in the yearstocome. A five-State Appalachian 
— might do as much for this area as the TVA has done in the 

outh. 

(7) Wecome now to a matter of faith. Many people who otherwise 
might invest money here and thereby create employment opportuni- 
ties don’t do so because they have no faith in the area’s future. They 
have seen this area stand still, and even begin to rot, while the rest 
of the country moves ahead. A way must be found to help us have 
some faith in ourselves, and in our future. 

This hearing, I believe, is one of the best ways to restore that faith. 
By your coming here you have shown that you care about us and our 
problems. Your presence actually is a great step forward. Far too 
often those of us who have gone to Frankfort or Washington with 
our problems have found the doors closed to us, or else have run into 
the kind of attitude that says that nobody can do anything about 
eastern Kentucky, so why bother. 

Someone had better bother about eastern Kentucky. It is sick, 
sick with a failure in our national way of life. This area must either 
get well or die, and if it dies the United States will die too, for our 
way of life in this country will have failed. 

enator Cooper. Mr. Gish, I have talked to you before about some 
of these matters in your office. And so I am not surprised at all at 
the kind of statement you made today. I think it will be a contribu- 
tion to these hearings. 

You started off by speaking of the failure of our system in any part 
of the United States, that it could mean eventual failure of that system 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Gisu. I believe that very seriously. 

Senator Cooper. I agree with you. I have said in testimony and 
in speeches on the Senate floor that the very fact that we have such 
broad prosperity and wealth—and we are having it, and have had an 
increase of wealth in many parts of the country—is an added reason 
that we should not forget the parts where you don’t have that. pros- 
perity. And if our system cannot meet these needs, then that system 
itself will be in doubt. 

Mr. Gisu. I see so much, I was listening a while ago to Mr. Gorman 
talking about Hazard, with 19,000 people in the area that receive com- 
modities. We have 15,000 roughly in Letcher County. Most of the 
children in the county depend upon the free-lunch program, not only 
for their ordinary lunch of the day, but it is about the only food they 
have to eat. And one of the very real problems over there now is that 
despite what State help there is and what Federal help there is for 
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the free-lunch program, there is not enough money, and teachers find 
themselves in the position of having to tell this hungry child, “No, you 
can’t eat today, you ate yesterday.” 

Senator Coorrer. I know that the program has to have local support, 
and they become less and less able to meet it, so you can’t get local sup- 

ort. 
7 You have helped us very much, and I am sure Senator Hartke 
will agree. 

Mr. Gisu. I appreciate that. 

Representative Perxrns. I certainly want to agree with what Sen- 
— ooper has stated, because you made a real argument for Federal 
aid. 

Mr. Gisu. It has to come back here. 

Representative Perkins. And that is the only way that we can 
equalize these things. And I certainly appreciate the fact that you 
have pointed that out. 

Senator Coorrr. Senator Hartke. 

Senator Harrxe. I just want to compliment you upon a thorough 
analysis of the real problem you have in this area. I sympathize, and 
I hope we can do something about it. That is the next step. 

Mr. Gisu. I know you will try. 

Senator Coorrr. I talked to Mr. Hunt 2 months ago, and he told 
me he wanted to testify. We are glad that he can be here today. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN HUNT, BIGGS, KY. 
Mr. Hunt. I am Edwin Hunt, Biggs, Ky., in this county. 


FEDERAL STATE AID 


I thought that there were three points, maybe, on which the Federal 
and State Governments could help in this area. One would be to fix a 
tax on the imported oil to equal the amount that is on the exports of 
coal. Second, would be the imported cars. These foreign cars should 
have a tariff put on them to equal the amount of our low-priced cars 
that are made in the United States. In that way, a man would buy 
more American-made cars and fewer foreign cars. That would use 
more steel, use more coal for the the steel production, and that would 
help all the way around. 

Another thing, I believe that the State of Kentucky might interest 
some power company in putting in a powerplant here right in the 
coalfields that would save freight rates on coal. 

Of course, it would only help in the near future. But if they would 
get down to these problems, I believe that would help a great deal and 
put several men back to work on that problem. 

I have been unemployed now since the last of February 1958. And 
T am just picking up odd jobs. I drew out one claim of unemploy- 
ment; that is all I ever had in my life. I have always tried to find 
work. I have been off hunting for work and I can’t find any. And 
I have got four kids going to school. And that hurts. 

And these three points are all that I know that would do anything 
to help the people here—not only here, but they would help people in 
other sections, too. 
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Senator Cooper. Your recommendations will be in the record and 
will be presented to the committee. 

And we appreciate the fact that one who is unemployed comes here 
and testifies. We congratulate you for doing it. 

Mr. Perxins. I wish to further state that you seem to have been 
doing a lot of thinking, and you have shown a real interest in the 
welfare of other people in this area. 

Senator Harrxe. I would like to ask to be excused. I have to 
catch a plane. They tell me that the weather is not too favorable. 

I want to thank Senator Cooper for giving me a chance to partici- 
pate in these hearings, and I want to thank Congressman Perkins for 
giving me a chance to visit in his district. And I hope that in some 
way the hearings we have had today can prove of material value not 
only to our committee but also that they will come back manyfold 
to you. 

i think you have conducted a fine hearing, Senator Cooper and 
Congressman Perkins. And if you will excuse me I will go back to 
Washington, where I have six children of my own, including a little 
baby who is just 2 weeks old. 

Mr. Perxrins. Before you leave, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent that any other witnesses who have testified here be permitted, 
if they wish to, to revise and extend their remarks. 

And I certainly wish to thank you for appearing here. 

Senator Cooper. We appreciate very much your being here. 

Mr. Perxrns. Now, Mr. Colley. 


STATEMENT OF T. T. COLLEY, STATE REPRESENTATIVE, PIKE 
COUNTY; PRESIDENT OF COLLEY BLOCK CO., AND PRESIDENT OF 
THE HOT POINT COAL CO. 


Mr. Cottey. My name is T. T. Colley. I am State representative 
of Pike County. I am president of Colley Block Co. and also presi- 
dent of the Hot Point Coal Co., both being small local businesses. 

I feel, as has been brought out here today, that one of the greatest 
things we have, our greatest resource, is coal. And the creation of 
this coal research agency would add greatly, I feel, to helping develop 
our coal, since that is our one big commodity. 

But something that I have held to for the last few years is the 
expansion of vocational training for our people. 

As has been brought out here today, most everyone in my area 
would much rather be at home working at a small rate of pay. But 
I have to disagree with some of the folks that testified earlier today, 
I don’t think we have an abundance of skilled labor in Pike County. 
I think that if we did have, these people would create small indus- 
tries where, say, 10 to 12 people could work, or even 6. And a chain 
of small industries, I think, would help greatly in this economic 
situation that we have here today. And I think that one of the things 
that would bring about that development of these small industries is 
the technical training through vocational schools for our people here. 
After all, they don’t have the training to start these small industries. 

You take a small industry with a very small amount of capital— 
capital is in small amount, and it is hard to obtain in eastern Ken- 
tucky. I think small businesses could be obtained if we had the 
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technical know-how in eastern Kentucky. We have three banks here 
in Pikeville, and there is quite a bit of money in those banks. I think 
that probably has been mentioned here today. And I think that is one 
of the greatest things. 

But the next thing is the location of these industries in these critical 
areas. I think they should be given special consideration in the way 
of taxes, these larger companies, to induce them to locate in our 
critical areas. I don’t know, Senator, what could be done along 
those lines in the way of a Federal corporation tax, but something 
should be worked out along that line to induce these people to come 
here to the hills of eastern Kentucky. 

Mr. Gish gave a wonderful report, and Mr. Gorman, but still we 
have the same idea, the same situation here in Pike County as in 
Letcher, in Harlan, and in Perry—we have the same identical problem. 
Probably no one has gone to the extent of killing themselves as this 
poor soul did in Letcher County, but still we have people whom I am 
sure have considered it in Pike County. 

Another thing is, I feel that the repeal of the Walsh-Healey Act 
would aid greatly our small coal mines in Pike County and eastern 
Kentucky, Sicnae. after all, being a shipper of coal myself, I feel 
that we are not dealt with fairly because of the fact that—you know, 
when we start bidding on this TVA coal, we are at a disadvantage, 
all our tax money goes into buying that coal. So you can see how 
that would make us feel just a little bitter toward the TVA and the 
Government and their practices through the Walsh-Healey Act. 

You have been talking about this freight rate. I can tell you one 
better than what Mr. Holcomb told you. I am in the limestone block 
business. I buy cement from Kingsport, Tenn. They sell cement out 
at Shelbiana here, 4 miles from here, at one place, and they haul the 
cement to Paintsville for 10 cents less on the barrel from the same 
plant. I have never been able to figure that out. But I am not in 
Washington, and the laws are made up there by you gentlemen. But 
that is something that I just can’t figure out, why, from the same plant, 
they will haul it 40 miles for 10 cents less on the barrel. 

And that is another thing—our freight rates. I think one of the 
things that you could check into is the freight rates, especially on this 
coal. 

As Mr. Holcomb very aptly put it, I think the freight rates are 

reatly hampering our coal industry, and as I pointed out earlier, that 
is our one big commodity here in the mountains. And that is what you 
hear from the coal people today. 

The other railroads serving other areas have reduced their freight 
rates, but still the C. & O., which serves the eastern tip of the State 
principally, is holding their rates on a standpat basis, and, as a result, 
we are now having to stop our mines, we are losing time because these 
other areas are furnishing those needs of the southern coal market. 
I think the freight rates are a great factor that should be looked into. 

Other than that, I see—I have nothing more tosay. I appreciate the 
time you have given me here today. And I feel that your being here, 
you and Congressman Perkins—the other Senator had to leave—I feel 
that by being here you have shown a great interest. And I feel that 
you will try todo something. And it has been pointed out that we do 
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need help immediately, not within the 5-year plan. We don’t need a 
5-year plan. 

I have often looked back and thought about the boys at Panmun- 
jom who went over to the Reds, and the people said, “I don’t know 
why.” Well, I think we have people in eastern Kentucky that, if you 
showed them where they could get three square meals a day for the 
rest of their lives, I think there are people here in eastern Kentucky 
that would consider that thing. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Persrns. In the sale of coal you have run into a roadblock be- 
cause of the freight rate; is that right ? 

Mr. Cottxy. That is the major factor ; yes. 

Mr. Perxrns. Now, about the price that you are obtaining for your 
coal a ton—has it increased any in the last year or two? 

Mr. Cottey. It has decreased. It has decreased for the various 
buyers from 50 to 75 cents on the ton. 

Mr. Perxrns. What do you get now, as a general rule, the truck 
operators ? 

Mr. Cottry. You see, I have a ramp, and I buy from the truck 
operators. It brings, as a general rule, from about $3.60 to $3.70 
per ton. 

Mr. Perkins. What was coal selling for 10 years ago per ton? 

Mr. Cottey. Ten years ago it brought from $6 to $7. A year ago it 
was selling for $4.25 a ton, the same coal. 

Mr. Perkin. You were telling the committee the price of coal per 
ton is off at the present time; is that right ? 

Mr. Cottey. Definitely ; from $4 down to $3.60, or even less, with 
some buyers. And I might add that one particular buyer that I sold 
$250,000 worth of coal to last year, because of the freight rate says now 
that he can’t compete with the southern freight rates and the markets 
down there won’t justify him buying my coal at any price. 

Mr. Perxtns. Have you obtained any decision from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission about your freight rates ? 

Mr. Cottey. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Perkins. I appreciate your personally bringing this data to the 
committee, because the price of coal is certainly such that the commit- 
tee should be concerned about it, and I think the committee is concerned 
about it, in comparison with the price of other fuel and the price last 
year and the year before and 10 years ago. 

Senator Coorrr. We thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Perxins. Dr. Russell Hall. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL HALL 


Senator Cooper. We are glad to have you. 

Dr. Hau. I just wanted to make a general statement. 

I think until we find some way of keeping the youth in this area, we 
will be forever faced with the problem that we are faced with, because 
you can no more have progress among the people of an area if you 
continue to lose your young people than you can have apples year after 
year if your young trees die each year. And I think the only way to do 
it is to get some varied industry in here. 

- There is some emphasis to be put on coal, sure. But the only way to 
do it is to try to find a variety of other small industries—I think we 
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can do that without too much trouble, because—you have heard it said 
that rougher ground you couldn’t find than in the moutains, and yet 
a fellow a few years ago won first place in apple orchards for the whole 
State. 

If we could get into the fruitgrowing business—grapes, apples— 
that would be fine. 

There are other industries, the mushroom industry, for example. 
We have got enough dark openings, worked-out mines, so that you 
could keep a lot of people employed at that. 

But for the present I would like to see the Government find some 
way of doing reforestation, which we are going to have to do when 
we get the locks and dams in the Big Sandy—and I hope that we don’t 
let 1t go until another flood happens and then have to spend one and a 
half times as much as it costs for locks and dams in aiding the towns 
and the people along the river to get back on their feet. 

There are some stumbling blocks in the area that I think have to be 
faced before we can get any industry in. I think you have to ask 
your major unions to agree to a period of a few years of not paying 
strictly union scale wages until they get on their feet. And I have 
approached several union officials with this idea in mind, and I have 
only had one disagree, and I don’t think he thought the question 
through, because these would be jobs for his kids as well as mine or 
anybody else’s. 

But, first, I think we ought to change the method of reassessing the 
cost against the return on the marking and damming of the Big 
Sandy. To me that is to be done first. You can’t talk a businessman 
into moving anywhere into this valley now since the recent flood, and, 
anyway, they get you on this freight rate when they haul goods out. 

I want to say something to—Allan Trout has given me an idea of 
the people in here. Of course, you gentlemen were born here like I 
was, and you know the mountain people and the stock they came from. 
Most of them were Revolutionary War veterans who moved into the 
area, and they accepted land instead of payment for their services, 
and they settled here. 

As late as 1884 there were still 500 people in this area that were 
drawing Revolutionary War pensions. Allan Trout, who is a veteran 
reporter of the Courier-Journal, has this to say about the people of 
this area. I can say a lot more, but I couldn’t put it as well as he has 
here: 

This country will never know, I think, the strain of strength infused into it by 
the people who settled in the Appalachian coves and valleys. In the mountain 
people still lie this Nation’s leavening of self-reliance, sturdy blood stock, basic 
sense of justice, and pride of ancestry. Here are the last embers of the qualities 
that made this a great country. And God help us when the sparks die out. 

I think we are worth saving. But I don’t think that pensions and 
doles are the whole answer to it. Give us a chance for jobs, at least 
for our young people. If we haul in here, then we can build. A dole 
to some people doesn’t destroy, but it impairs their dignity, and once 
you wound the dignity of an individual he is not as good for his 
country or for himself as he was before. One fellow said, “You 
wound the dignity of the individual and the shadow of his soul.” 
And to many of them—and there are those that will starve almost to 
the point of death before they will ask for help—they are the ones 
that fulfill, that show the truth in that saying. 
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We have some stumbling blocks in the area. I have numbered 
them among the people. We have two groups that have kept us back 
in this area. One are called the gripers, because they are the ones 
that—and I am not speaking against the need for these foods and 
the Government providing some supplies—but they are the ones that 
were there first, they are the ones that are at every crossroads and in 
every town, and they never want to work. They long ago stopped 
thinking good about anybody. And they are practiced gripers. 
Ordinarily when representatives of industry come in these gripers are 
the first ones that they meet. And when they get through with the 
industry scouts, they quickly scamper out of the area. 

The other groups are much above the average, well-to-do citizens 
of the area. The way they acquired their wealth is by selling the 
area out in elections, and by other criminal means. Of course, that 
doesn’t include every person that has wealth that lives in the area. 
But this one group has their actions motivated by: “What is in it 
for me?” and the attitude is, “The hell with the area.” These we can 
handle if we get a little variation in industry, and adequate industry 
to hold youth here. 

Thank you. 

Senator Coorzr. We appreciate very much your testimony. 

Mr. Perkins. I certainly want to congratulate you on your testi- 
mony, because I think that you have brought some suggestions to the 
committee that could be very advantageous. 

Dr. Haw. I hope it helps a little. 

Senator Coorrr. Thank you. 

Mr. Perxrns. Dick Johnson, do you want to say something? I see 
you have been here all day, and I just figured you wanted to say 
something. 


STATEMENT OF R. T. JOHNSON, PIKEVILLE, KY. 


Senator Coorrr. Will you give your name and address to the re- 
porter. 

Mr. Jonnson. My name is R. T. Johnson, Pikeville, Ky. I ama 
life insurance agent, and I have been in business 40 years. And I 
want to sponsor a little bit what the doctor said about the youth here. 

I go over six or seven counties in this State, and another three in 
Virginia, and one in West Virginia, and I find that these youths are 
on the road. Well, a man raises up three children, and these three 
children get married. Out of those three marriages, two of them 
leave here, and one stays. Where do they go? They go to Detroit, 
to Columbus, to Chicago, to Baltimore, at now and then one goes 


south. But the best educated ones, a generally leave first. So our 


State has provided money to educate them, and then after they have 
gotten educated, they have to leave in order to find a livelihood. So 
I think that we should have industries here. 

Now this flood business is a great hindrance. Now there is one 
concern in this country that was offered $5 million to develop the 
four or five or six counties in this State. But the other day we had 
a man to ask for a loan, and he was willing to pay more than the 
normal interest that a company would have asked, and he had plenty 
to put » to guarantee hisloan. But what happened? Well, we had 
the flood here, and this flood hurt us badly in the way of getting out- 
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side money to develop this country with. But if we get these dams 
built, as soon as we get them built, we will have the water, and then 
we will have industries to come in, and as Doc said, we need small 
industries. 

We could have chair factories here, and we could have basket fac- 
tories, and we could have a small furniture factory here, because we 
have the lumber here in this country for the furniture, the best oak 
in the world is produced here in this country and the county in Vir- 
ginia adjoining this county. 

And so we have asked that everybody put their shoulder to the 
wheel and try to get more industries in this country, and to try to 
keep our youths here. And I appreciate your investigation here. 

The only thing that we have a little trouble with now, we have 
powerful high prices for our milk, we have the highest milk — 
here in the country. And we have also got a high price on bread 
here in this territory. It is so high that we get it in other territories. 

Thank you very much. ; 

Senator Coorrr. Thank you, Mr. Johnson, for your testimony. 

Are there any other witnesses who want to testify ? 


STATEMENT OF FRED DAMERON, PIKEVILLE, KY. 


Senator Coorrer. Will you give the reporter your name and address? 
Mr. Dameron. I am Fred Dameron, Route 3, Pikeville, Ky. 
Senator Coorrr. Just a minute. 

Senator Burke. 

Mr. Burke. Senator Cooper, my engagement at 1 o’clock kept me 
until a moment ago, and I will not be able to remain to testify orally, 
but I will 

Senator Coorrr. Do you want to testify right now ? 

Mr. Burxe. May I suggest that I will place what I think in the 
record, and let it be my testimony. Will that be all right? 

Senator Coorrr. Oh, yes. We will be very happy to have your 
testimony. 

Mr. Burke. I will be glad to submit it. I just regret that I made 
this engagement at 1 o’clock today long before I knew that this hear- 
ing would be here. And as president of the Pike County Bar Asso- 
ciation, may I express my personal appreciation and the appreciation 
of our association and of our people generally that you are here, and 
I am sure that you have heard a great deal about our problems and 
that they have been accurately submitted to you. The solution to 
the problem is very important. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Coorrer. Thank you, Senator Burke. And we will hear 
from you. 

Senator Cooper. Now, Mr. Dameron. 

Mr. Dameron. I don’t know if you would call me a typical citizen 
of this State or not. I am 42 vears old. I was born and raised 
here. I have a family of six children. And I have never been on the 
witness stand before in my life, I have never served on a jury, and I 
have never been fined in court. 

But the thing that disturbs me is that we are either overgoverned 
or not governed, one or the other, I am not able to tell which. But 
we have heard pros and cons here all day long. Some say that we 
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are not qualified to do certain things, and some say we are. But I 
have worked at many different industries—I have worked as a brick- 
layer, bulldozer operator, coal miner on the inside, auger operator 
outside—and with all these things, I have never been fired but one 
time, and that was from a cost-plus job. 

I have done a good job on all of these things. 

Senator Coorrr. Are you out of work now? 

Mr. Dameron. I am. I work about 4 months a year and draw 
unemployment insurance 6, that leaves 2 idle. That gives me plenty 
of time to think. 

Senator Coorrr. How long have you been unemployed ? 

Mr. Dameron. At the present time about 3 weeks. I have been to 
all the mines, but with the weather conditions that knocks us out. 

Senator Coorer. Now you go right ahead and tell us what you are 
thinking about. It will help us. 

Mr. Dameron. I mentioned that we may be overgoverned. We 

robably are in some respects. If you would leave us to our own 

evices, I am sure we would accomplish more. We make the best 
moonshine whisky anywhere. We can mine coal better than Pennsyl- 
vania or West Virginia or anybody, if they would leave us to our own 
imagination. 

The Big Sandy River you have talked so much about has moved 
millions of tons of earth, I mean mined it and moved it. You can 
see these canyons, and everybody can see them. If they would only 
leave us alone to mine our coal and give us a cooperative the same 
as you do for farmers, if we could dump this coal in the river and 
they could take it out of Catlettsburg or the West Virginia lock, or 
any other place, and we clean it, it will be washed when it gets there, 
and when it moves to the first lock, it will be clean coal when it gets 
to the next one. 

If you would just leave us alone, we could make our moonshine and 
Ep it out of here in hollow logs, and we will put these fellows in the 

lue grass out of business. 

That is why I say we are overgoverned. You won’t let us do as 
we please, you won’t let us use our imagination. 

I have never been able to make more than about $2,200 a year. I 
imagine politicians start differently. I voted for both of these 
gentlemen—I started voting when I was 15 years, and I have kept it 
up ever since. If better men than them come up, I am for them, I 
don’t care what party they belong to. They try to make us stay 
within the Democrat or Republican Party, but if we get a better man, 
I am for him. 

So I am in favor of our Government serving all their people. And 
these fellows, they try to compete with General Motors, and General 
Motors, they think they are doing nothing unless they make as much 
profit as they pay out for labor. That is good if they can do it, and 
people can—if the country can get by with it, I will say, give it to 
them. 

But if you have got people suffering, I say, take it from them and 
support us. 

We have got good coal here. And these people have done a lot of 
good talking. A gasoline plant—I am almost afraid to mention that— 
made from coal—I am almost afraid to mention that, because a fel- 
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low is in danger of his life in this country. You might go overseas 
and do it, but you can’t do it in this country. You would get your 
head shot off if you tried it, because money has weight here. 

These people are like General Motors, if they can clear them as 
much profit as they are paying you, they will work you. And then 
they stick this money in the bank and they retire to Lexington or 
Florida or somewhere else. 

But I am still of my own opinion. For the last few years I have 
been studying forms of government, and I think I am not by myself, 
there are plenty of people doing it. I think we have got a good form 
of government if it was put in action, we have got plenty of laws, but 
they are not enforced. They let one man make all the money, and the 
gangsters make it, legally, or any way they can. And all the laws for 
for the protection of the man who has it already, to keep somebody 
from trying to take it away from him. That is good. But by and 
large this whole thing will wind up, in my estimation, a different 
form of government. There are too many people suffering, there is 
too much money—I have been born and raised in this country, and 
there is not a richer place; we have got gas, coal, limestone for cement, 
we have fire clay, we have just anything you can mention. But it sure 
has profited the people of eastern Kentucky very little, I think. 

But I can prove anything that I have said, if you would just leave 
us to our own devices, we would make it fine. These are the smartest 
people in the world, you know that—you can ask any revenue agent, 
or police officer—these are smart people, and they do any job you hire 
them for; you can put them in with a secret service agency or any- 
where you want to, and you will find them dependable and efficient. 

And if I was able to start a new industry, I wouldn’t care one 
particle to go to an employment office and ask for a certain amount 
of men, and I guarantee that every one of them would work efficiently 
and do a good job. The people here are smart and intelligent. They 
don’t have any education—I don’t have much, I know that, I had the 
eighth grade—but I say, either give us a better government or no 
government at all, leave us to our own devices. We will make it. 

Thank you. 

Senator Coorrer. Thank you. Well, I think you have given us a 
new viewpoint here. Thank you very much for coming. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Ramey wants to say something. 

Senator Coorer. Mr. Ramey, director, Mayo State Vocational 
School, Paintsville, Ky. 

Mr. Ramey. Mine will be very short. 


GEORGE RAMEY, DIRECTOR, MAYO STATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
PAINTSVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Ramey. My name is George Ramey, director of the Mayo 
State Vocational School at Paintsville, Ky. 

We had a little trouble down in Paintsville, and frankly, there was 
a funeral there today. And the chamber of commerce was working as 
I left on a prepared statement that they would like to submit at a 
later date. 

Before I start I would like to say that we in eastern Kentucky cer- 
tainly appreciate the fine work that Senator Cooper and Congressman 
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Perkins have done regarding our flood control. And I am sure I am 
speaking on behalf of all of our people when I say that we are 
grateful for what has been done so far. And Colonel Malaby in 
Huntington made the statement not long ago that he thought they 
would actually start construction in Pound some time this spring, and 
they hope that something will be done on the fishtrap next year in the 
way of construction. 

I just jotted down one or two things that I thought were partly left 
out. 

The morale of our people, I believe, is at the lowest ebb that it ever 
has been in my memory in eastern Kentucky. And it is bad for the 
people to have a defeatist attitude. It is bad in more ways than one. 
One way is that a lot of the money from eastern Kentucky, even of our 
natives, has gone out of eastern Kentucky. I can think of several 
cases, and I am sure you can, too. I can think of one in particular 
where one man has spent something like three-quarters of a million 
dollars in Lexington. That man was born and raised in eastern Ken- 
tucky. He told me quite frankly that he didn’t think there was any 
future here, that he was taking his family and leaving. That man we 
could have very well used here, if he had just had faith that we could 
do anything at all up here. 

I don’t think that any of our people by design or desire want to be 
on relief. I think they would much rather work. But most of our 
people are skilled in mining, and mining alone. 

When we talk about industry coming into eastern Kentucky, there 
are several roadblocks. And one of the roadblocks is probably un- 
skilled workers. And of course that is where I wanted to bring in 
about our trade school, the Mayo State Vocational School. We are 
training and graduating between two and three hundred boys a year. 
Last month I believe we had something over 700 enrolled. 

I believe I am in contact with the youth of this area as much as any 
other man in the whole area. And I know some of the problems those 
boys are facing. We are losing a tremendous amount of boys, intelli- 
gent boys, fine fellows, and girls too, simply because they can’t. afford 
to stay in school. And I asked one boy in the spring, I said, “Son, 
what are you going to do when you get out? You say you can’t get a 
job, and your father doesn’t have a job, what are you going to do?” 

And he said, “I am going to prolong our starvation.” He said, 
“What I am doing today is determining what I am going to do the 
rest of my life, which is leading a life of poverty, because I don’t have 
any training.” He said, “If I could afford to stay in school until I 
graduate I am convinced that I could be a productive citizen and lead 
a decent life.” 

oe that boy had a wife and one child. And he couldn’t stay in 
school. 

I don’t know what could be done. Maybe nothing. But the Fed- 
eral Government has been, I think, very liberal. And this program, 
I believe, was enacted in the last Congress or the Congress before, the 
Defense Act, where they provided loans for college students, and they 
were asking a whole lot. But I think in a democracy that a man that 
is going to be a mechanic, where he is trained as a skilled worker, is 
_ as much part of our democracy as the man that is a doctor or 

awyer, or what have you, that goes to college. And it seems to me 
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that in a democracy he should be provided loans as well as the college 
student. He isa human being just like the rest of them. And maybe 
some day something can be done along that line. 

Another thing is buildings. I am very often asked, “Why don’t 
you have dormitory facilities for your girls?” We don’t have them. 
And I am not criticizing the State of Kentucky, they have been very 
good to us. But we need a world of other things. We need shop 
space, we need classroom space, we have a waiting list of boys and 
girls trying to get in school that we can’t take care of, and they say, 
“Why build a dormitory when you can’t take care of the demand you 
already have ?” 

Of course, we need a dormitory, and we need the other things, too. 

But there again, maybe the college could be permitted to borrow 
money, not a bond, and pay it back as they get room rent or food bills 
from the students over the next 20 or 30 years. If that were possible, 
maybe we could have a girls’ dormitory. 

1 was very disappointed last year that we didn’t have an extension 
of the GI bill. As long as we have compulsory military training, I am 
convinced that we should give those boys a GI bill. That is at least 
a democratic way to bring up our educational level. J have often 
wondered where our country would be, when you talk about Russia 
being ahead of us scientifically and educationally, where we would 
be if we hadn’t had the GI bill for World War II and the Korean war. 
There are thousands and thousands of boys that obtained a good edu- 
cation by means of that GI bill. And that would be a democratic 
= of bringing up our educational level. 

nd so when you talk about bringing industry into Kentucky, our 
educational level is bad. And whether the hen or the egg comes 
first, whether industry or education comes first, I don’t know, but I 
do know if we had industry up here we would have a higher educa- 
tional level. 

About a fourth of the people of Kentucky live here in this area. 
I think we have the most loyal, best working people in the world. 

Now, the head of the personnel division of GE out in Cincinnati 
made this statement a few years ago, that the most loyal workers, 
the workers with the most initiative, the most willing workers that 
they had ever employed in General Electric, operating in General 
Electric, came out of eastern Kentucky. 

When we talk about loyalty, we might go back to the number of our 

boys that have always gone into the service of their country. We 
haven’t been accused in eastern Kentucky of going Communist or 
Fascist or anything else, all we are are just Americans, that is all 
we want to be. 
_ On the other hand, 6 weeks ago I talked to Cari Keljack, I believe 
is his name, at Ashland, who is the head of the recruiting service and 
military service for all this year, and he told me that 65 percent of 
the boys being examined today were rejected due to illiteracy and 
physical condition, 65 percent. Now, to me that is nothing short of 
disgraceful, that any country would have over half of its young men 
unfit to serve in the military service. 

When you talk about industry coming to eastern Kentucky—and 
we are going to have to make our own industry, several men have 
said that, and I think that maybe is true—but first, we are going to 
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have to have an injection in the arm or something to increase our 
belief in Kentucky. Then we are going to have to have trained men, 
because as of now I doubt whether we could support an industry with 
trained men. 

There is a world of industry. 

The Senator from Indiana was asking me a while ago why we 
couldn’t have small industry here, any number of woodworking in- 
dustries. We have plenty of raw material, and if the men are prop- 
erly trained, we could certainly have any number of types of elec- 
tronic industries, where the shipping cost would be very small, but 
the big price for the job would “A the skill that goes into it. 

I just hope that some way you gentlemen—and this is just one 
phase—I don’t put this up as the answer to all of the questions of 
eastern Kentucky, but trade education is one of the big questions and 
one of the big problems we have. And I hope in some way you gen- 
tlemen can help us make this trade education available to all the youth 
here in eastern Kentucky. I don’t know, a bunch of us older people 
may have gone so far that there is not much you can do for us, Sen- 
ator Cooper, but certainly these young people should be looked for- 
ward to, so that their lives may be a little more pleasant than what 
ours are. 

And I am particularly concerned about the morale of the people. 
I catch myself—the other night I told my wife, “I think we just ought 
to pick up and get out of this business.” Well, I have got a job work- 
ing with the youth, and all that, but still sometimes I ask myself that. 
And I am afraid that that is getting too prevalent with all the people. 

Well, I took up more time than I intended to. I am sorry, I know 
you fellows are tired. 

Senator Coorer. Thank you. The chamber of commerce will file 
their statement ? 

Mr. Ramey. Yes, I will file one. 

Senator Coorrr. May I say that at the hearing we had at Harlan 
the question of vocational rehabilitation was brought up again and 
again. 

aes, Ramey. The training. 

Senator Coorrer. The training. And I think the staff agreed that 
in other hearings it had been discussed many times. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Merruan. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Ramey. Senator, if in some way it were possible for these boys 
out here in the country to get in and take that—there is a certain 
amount of money required, that is all. 

I certainly thank you. 

Mr. Perxtns. I want to say this concerning Professor Ramey. 
Senator Cooper and I both know the good work that your school, the 
Mayo Vocational School, has done for youths in training them. And 
as you stated, you are training them for areas like Detroit and other 
places. And the matter of loans to students who attend trade school 
did come up when we had the defense educational bill up. And I 
want to say that I hope the act may be amended. 

Mr. Ramey. I do too, Congressman. 

Mr. Perxrns. So that it would include—and I do want to say fur- 
— — Cooper and I both have on all occasions supported 
the ill. 
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Mr. Ramey. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Perxins. And I hope that we will be able to enact a continu- 
ation of it, because I still believe that these veterans that have put 
in their time are certainly entitled to that training which your insti- 
tution affords. And I think that they may make better citizens then, 
and certainly it is cheaper for the American people. 

Mr. Ramey. And it is a democratic way of educating people. And 
I certainly thank you. 

Senator Cooper. Are there any other witnesses ? 

Congressman Perkins, do you have any more testimony ? 

Mr. Perxins. No, I don’t think so. I don’t think I can add any- 
thing to what has already been said. 

Senator Coorer. Are there any other witnesses ? 

(The prepared statement of Robert W. MacDonald, research ana- 
lyst, department of economic security, Frankfort, Ky., follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. MACDONALD, RESEARCH ANALYST, DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC SECURITY 


My name is Robert W. MacDonald. My position is that of research analyst 
with the department of economic security in Frankfort, Ky. I am responsible 
for research and statistics work in the field of labor market information and 
employment services for the department. 

The problems arising from high levels of unemployment are not new to the 
people of Kentucky, for unemployment has been relatively high throughout the 
State for the past 10 years and extremely high during the past 6 years, especially 
in the economically depressed eastern Kentucky coal regions. Comparing mid- 
March unemployment levels of each year during the past decade, we find that 
only in 1951, 1952, and 1953, has the level of unemployment statewide dropped 
below 6 percent of the labor force. During the 1954 recession period, unem- 
ployment rose to 120,700 persons, or 11.4 percent of the labor force (which com- 
pared with 5.8 percent for the Nation). This high level of unemployment was 
surpassed during the 1958 recession period when unemployment jumped to 
140,200 persons, or 18.2 percent of the labor force (compared with 7.7 percent 
for the Nation). The most recent estimate of total unemployment in Kentucky 
is for mid-September 1959 when 64,800 persons were unemployed, representing 
6.1 percent of the State’s labor force; this compares to 4.6 percent for the 
Nation. The present unemployment situation in Kentucky is the result of a 
variety of local conditions in addition to the effects of the nationwide steel strike. 
Some of the underlying causes are described in the following analysis. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


If we analyze the counties in Kentucky with the largest numbers of unem- 
ployed workers, we find them to be urban areas (where nonfarm job oppor- 
tunities are usually more plentiful), areas dominated by a single industry (such 
as coal mining or apparel), and areas where outmigration has been heavy and 
large numbers of workers return home after being laid off from jobs in other 
areas. Although the largest number of unemployed workers are in the more 
industrialized areas of the State, the coal mining counties of eastern Kentucky 
and many other counties throughout the State have far greater unemployment 
rates, 

For example, in January 1959 unemployment in the Louisville area was 8.9 
percent of the labor force, while in Powell County unemployment was 41.2 per- 
cent and in Bell County the rate was 18 percent. The present unemployment 
situation at Louisville and other industrialized areas such as Owensboro 
(Daviess County), Covington (Kenton and Campbell Counties) and Ashland 
(Boyd County) is due to the effects of the steel strike and should improve during 
the coming months. In most of the coal mining areas in both eastern and western 
Kentucky the situation is as bad now as it was during the 1954 and 1958 recession 
periods where literally thousands of coal miners have exhausted their benefit 
rights to unemployment insurance and are still unable to find jobs. During the 
first 10 months of 1959, 22,301 persons have exhausted their benefit rights to 
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unemployment insurance with 21.8 percent of these in eastern Kentucky. Coal 
mining employment in Kentucky has followed the national trends for this in- 
dustry and has dropped sharply during the past 10 years. During the average 
month in 1948, Kentucky had 62,000 coal miners working in the State, but 10 
years later this figure had dropped to 30,000, or a drop of 51.6 percent. During 
this same period, coal production has dropped only 19.3 percent, indicating that 
many mines have become mechanized and thousands of jobs have been eliminated. 
Since 1948 total wages in coal mining covered by unemployment insurance have 
decreased 31.2 percent or $57 million. While coal mining employment has been 
experiencing sharp declines, employment in other industries has been on an 
upswing. Since 1948, the annual average of total employment covered by un- 
employment insurance has increased 17.4 percent in Kentucky. 

The unemployment problem in Kentucky is not restricted to the urban areas 
and coal mining counties. Many rural counties of Kentucky have very high 
rates of unemployment and underemployment. The insufficiency of industrial 
job opportunities in most rural areas of Kentucky have caused large numbers 
of workers to leave home to seek jobs elsewhere, many going to surrounding 
States to find work. When the away-from-home job ends, the workers return 
home to file claims for unemployment insurance. Recent findings of a research 
study in Adair County in June 1959, undertaken to ascertain the manpower 
resources in a predominantly rural, low-income county, revealed that since 1950, 
1,471 children or relatives had left Adair County seeking jobs in other areas. 
The workers who migrate from rural areas to the cities in search of jobs are 
usually the younger workers. They leave behind a rural population in which 
older people and young children outnumber those of working age. The Adair 
County study showed that between 1950 and June 1959 the population between 
ages 14 years and 44 years had decreased 31.3 percent while persons 65 years 
and over had increased 28.4 percent. 

The insufficiency of industrial job opportunities in Kentucky’s rural areas is 
a product of the transition during the past half century from an agricultural to 
an industrial economy. Although the growth in industrial jobs has been greater 
in Kentucky than in most of the other Southern States, it has been far short 
of that needed to absorb losses in farm jobs and increases from population 
growth. This problem can be solved only by a continuous increase in industrial 
jobs. 

AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS 


As of December 4, 1959, Kentucky has seven areas which are classified as areas 
of substantial labor surplus. Six of these areas are located in eastern Kentucky 
and have been areas of substantial labor surplus since 1954. These areas have 
many things in common: (1) predominantly coal-mining areas, (2) poor farm 
land areas, (3) low per capita income areas, and (4) high birthrate areas. In 
addition to the unemployment problem in Kentucky, there is a serious problem 
of underemployment as well. Many jobs in rural areas provide work for only 
a few months each year in seasonal industries or are low-paying occupations. 
Many workers are dissatisfied with their low wages and long layoff periods. 
The Adair County study revealed that in that county, 42 percent of the men of 
labor force age and 36 percent of the women said they would have taken another 
job (or a job) last year if jobs of the type provided by a factory had been avail- 
able. : This is in all probability typical of most Kentucky, rural, low-income 
counties. 

In addition to the 64,800 persons unemployed, Kentucky has an estimated labor 
supply of 45,000 men and 90,500 women who could be recruited for industrial 
jobs if they were available. These totals include men who are now working on 
low-income farms and women who are not now in the labor force, but would enter 
if jobs were available. The Adair County study indicates that this estimate 
is probably low. 
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Estimated total unemployment and labor supply data by county—Kentucky, 
January 1959 
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ploy- | civilian 
ment | labor 
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Senator Coorrr. Then, as I understand, our committee will com- 
plete work next January 

Mr. Mertuan. Yes; weclose the record then. 

Senator Coorer. As far as hearings are concerned. 

If before that time, I would say somewhere along about the first 
of the year, if any organizations of this area or individuals of this 
area desire to file statements or to extend their testimony, the com- 
mittee will receive them. 

We are grateful to you for the testimony that you have given, to 
all of you who have attended this hearing. I thank Congressman 
Perkins for his attendance. I am glad Senator Hartke was able to 
be here. And I appreciate the fact that our staff has been here with 
us. And I hope that out of this there will come action which will 
be helpful to eastern Kentucky and the United States. 

Mr. Perkins. Senator, I want to say in conclusion that we feel that 
the hearing has been very constructive. I am like you, I hope that 
we can make some contribution toward this problem when we get 
back to Washington. 


Senator Cooper. At this point in the hearings there will be included 
a statement from Congressman John C. Watts, of the Sixth District 
of Kentucky, and also from Mr. P. F. Ayer, executive secretary of 
the Council of the Southern Mountains, Inc., Berea, Ky. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. WATTS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FrRoM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


I appreciate very much indeed the gracious invitation extended me to submit 
statement in connection with the distressing economic and living conditions that 
exist—and have existed for the past 11 years in progressive degree—throughout 
the eastern Kentucky area, especially in the coal-mining regions. It is a source 
of keen regret to me that due to other official engagements, which could not be 
changed or altered, it was impossible for me to appear personally before your 
committee’s representatives at their recent hearings in this area. 

Too long have the sufferings and distress coming to these deserving people 
because of economic adversities completely beyond their control been permitted 
to prevail, without some tangible action being taken by the Federal and State 
Governments, preferably in concerted, coordinated effort, to bring permanent, 
tangible, constructive relief to them. 

The record is already so voluminous resulting from surveys and surveys and 
hearings and hearings, that truly there is very little left to explore. Factors— 
all of them—incident to the causes are well known. I have a strong notion that 
these deserving folks are becoming somewhat disgusted with the “paper” efforts 
continuously being afforded them. 

But I am hopeful that these hearings and the programs announced by our 
new State administration will be fruitful and productive. 

The construction of adequate and comprehensive highways through this wide 
area will certainly make it more attractive to industry; the harnessing and 
control of the water resources will add industrial attractiveness; the availability 
of abundant, competent, industrious labor is another incentive and the vast 
natural resources providing near-at-hand raw materials for many different 
industrial operations have always been an attraction. 

It is most difficult for those of us who have the interest and welfare of these 
people at heart to understand the emphasis that is attached to cost ratios and 
economic feasibilities when projects and programs for industrial rehabilitation 
are being studied. In our mind, with the proper and adequate development of 
this countryside, in a manner similar to that outlined above, cost ratios and 
economic feasibility would fall into insignificance. Then, too, with the great 
industrial developments—and redevelopments—that have grown out of funds 
provided foreign countries through our various foreign aid programs, in many 
instances without consideration of economic feasibility or cost ratios, it would 
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seem to me that the notion of these folks that charity should begin at home 
is pretty well taken. 

With the ingenuity and know-how prevalent throughout America, I cannot 
accept this situation as a rehabilitation or redevelopment problem without on- 
the-ground solution. 

Certainly you and the folks of eastern Kentucky may expect my full and com- 
plete cooperation and efforts in your endeavors to provide a program of rede- 
velopment and industrialization that will take up the slack and afford these 
people opportunity to make and pay their own way which is the way they want it. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF P. F, AYER,’ EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, INC., AT BEREA, Ky. 


The following comments are in response to topics selected from “Suggested 
areas for attention by the Committee on Unemployment Problems,” an outline 
sent with the invitation to testify. 

1. Statistics now available show without question that unemployment is a 
major crisis in much of the Appalachian South. These same figures indicate 
that immediate palliative action should be undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, over and above currently possible State and local action. 

2. Study and reevaluation should be a continuing part of such emergency, and 
subsequently permanent, program but the emergency of the moment must not be 
allowed to compound itself awaiting such additional study. 

3. The situation is a national problem and not merely a regional or a local 
problem. The proper and even essential role of the Government at Federal 
and State levels is twofold. 

(a) The composite mind and voice of the people recognizing the wider sig- 
nificance of the situation and demanding that sound immediate as well as 
continuing action be taken. 

(b) The composite resource of leadership and material to be used when, 
where, and in the amounts needed. 

4, There are already enough Federal and State agencies to make an immediate 
start toward meeting this situation, if they can be required to pool their efforts. 
A coordinating body with authority can be set up (by Executive order, if no 
other way is possible for immediate purposes) composed of policy level repre- 
sentatives of existing agencies. Emergency measures to meet the present situa- 
tion should become the first responsibility of this group and the agencies they 
represent. No new authorities, agencies, or even personnel should be necessary 
at this time. 

It seems appropriate at this point to suggest that “crash” programs, “plans” 
which automatically go into effect when triggered by circumstances, are not new. 
Defense, health, public safety interests of all kinds have such plans ready to 
use at a moment’s notice. By contrast, the hearings to study the extent and 
severity of unemployment and its cost in human suffering before deciding to do 
something about the emergency (to say nothing of deciding who should do what 
and when and how much) suggested to me the deliberate and scientific approach 
of a city council meeting to decide whether a home was truly on fire, and seri- 
ously burning, before deciding to send the fire apparatus to the actual scene. 

I cannot understand how we can appear so surprised each new time when a 
crisis like the present one occurs. Surely such emergencies are recurrent and at 
widely separated points and often at not unanticipatable times. Just as surely 
we could be and ought to be prepared to deal with them as they begin to smolder, 
rather than to reorganize each time to study them if and while they rage. 

5. Unemployment is currently and recurrently a major problem because people 
are trained for specific tasks and/or adjust to various levels of existence and are 
not prepared by education or on-the-job training or in any other systematic way 
for adjustment to change. The increase in population, the mobility of our people. 
the shift to an urban outlook and orientation, automation, the increase in the 
complexity of the organization of society, the general education limitations of 
the majority, and the shortsighted individual and group goals of preferential 
status all suggest that continuing change may well outstrip our capacity for 
anticipating it and getting ready for it unless we organize ourselves to create 
the future instead of merely adjusting as best we can to what happens. 


1 Also associate professor of sociology at Berea College and continuing executive director 
of a Ford-financed and Berea College-sponsored workshop on the urban adjustment of the 
southern Appalachian migrant. 
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6. Unemployment of all kinds, regardless of the causes, has significance be- 
yond the immediate problem of inadequate earnings. Society must prepare for 
serious consequences when great numbers of individuals no longer feel necessary 
and needed and proud of what and how much and how well they can do things 
of importance. Thus the problem we shall next face is this: an increasing reser- 
voir of humanity for which no challenging and no satisfying use of the greater 
part of their time is provided by employment as we have known it. 

7. The disintegration we already observe in both family and community life is 
related to various factors in the employment situation but may be more directly 
related to our failure to build into our lives in school, in industry, and in every 
other facet of life, a dedication to values beyond the hourly wage, the coffee 
break, quitting time, and guaranteed fringe benefits. One of our military lead- 
ers, much quoted in the press, erred when he said that Russia had done nothing 
we could not have done sooner and better if we had had sufficient money avail- 
able. We could have done more, both sooner and better, had our values included 
doing more, both sooner and better. 

8. In addition to the emergency organization I suggest for meeting these situa- 
tions as they occur, I have one overall recommendation to make toward the alle- 
viation of the immediate situation. We must provide significant occupation for 
which individuals are paid. If this suggestion is unacceptable to some because 
it sounds like ‘‘made work,” I hasten to add that it must be— 

(a) Work which needs to be done. 
(b) Work which develops the individual’s pride and morale. 

9. In the long run, and to meet the certain prospect referred to under 5 and 6 
above, I believe that more work must be provided for more and more people— 
work which takes the form of appropriate educational activities which make of 
each person so occupied a better educated and more competent citizen. The 
intellectual capacity and the personal stature of each individual constitutes the 
last great underdeveloped resource. Precedent has already proved the value of 
this suggestion. Servicemen are employed to their own advantage and to the 
advantage of society by being enabled to add to their education upon their return 
to civilian life. In a similar way we can make it possible for otherwise unneeded 
and unusable human potential to engage in programs of development. Addi- 
tional functional Federal and State personnel will be necessary to accomplish 
this step. The only alternative to (a) and (b) above and to this point appears 
to be simply more and more direct relief which accomplishes two things. It 
keeps people alive, and this is necessary. It also, however, does irreparable 
harm to them in the long run as individuals of consequence. 

10. We must plan to anticipate unemployment and to prevent it. There will 
be no unemployment as we have known it when we have succeeded in setting 
up a system within which every person is fully occupied in becoming better edu- 
cated, more competent as a citizen, more understanding, more of a thinking man 
than one who can merely choose between two brands of cigarettes, and then is 
available for other use when, where, and as needed as a worker in the traditional 
sense. To the degree that we as men approach such a system, we shall indeed 
become more than mere animals seeking food and shelter and shall find ourselves 
much of the time unemployed as workers but never unoccupied and unrewarded 
members of society. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. F. AYER, 
Executive Secretary, Council of the Southern Mountains, Ine. 


Senator Coorsr. I will adjourn the hearing. 
(Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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(Harlan and Pikeville, Ky., New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge, La.) 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


Spectan ComMirrere oN UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
New Orleans, La. 


The special committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in the city 
council chamber, City Hall, New Orleans, La., Senator Jennings 
Randolph presiding. 

Present : Senator Jennings Randolph, presiding. 

Also present: Samuel V. Merrick, counsel; Harold Brown, assistant 
administrative director; Frederick B. Rhodes, Jr., assistant adminis- 
trative director; Emerson Hynes, legislative assistant to Senator 
McCarthy, and James L. Sundquist, administrative assistant to Sen- 
ator Clark. 

Senator Ranpotpn. A pleasant good morning, ladies and gentle- 
men. 

This is the first field hearing in Louisiana or any of the Southern 
States by virtue of the Senate resolution which created this Senate 
Special Committee on Unemployment Problems. Our authority 
stems from Senate Resolution No. 196, which was passed without audi- 
= dissenting vote in the closing days of the first session of the 86th 

ongress. 

T call your attention to one phase of the resolution. Section 2 pro- 
vides it is indicated that the committee shall make a full and com- 
plete investigation and a study of unemployment conditions in the 
United States giving particular consideration to area and regional 
unemployment for the purpose of determining what can be done to 
alleviate such conditions and to report findings and recommendations 
to the Senate not later than January 31, 1960. 

I wish further to state that both Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
and Minority Leader Everett Dirksen joined in the sponsorship of this 
particular resolution. This committee consists of nine Members of 
the Senate, six Democratic Members and three Republican Members. 
The chairmanship is in the capable hands of Senator Eugene J. 
McCarthy of Minnesota. On Monday of next week at our hearing in 
Baton Rouge, Senator McCarthy will preside. 

Perhaps it is appropriate at this point to make it clear that this is 
not a Louisiana hearing per se. It is a southern regional hearing and 
the committee is pleased and most appreciative of the cooperation of 
our colleagues in both the Senate and the House from the State of 
Louisiana in matters pertaining to the conduct of these hearings in 
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this splendid State. Of course, we are likewise grateful for the co- 
operation and assistance of numerous officials and citizens of New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, as well as other communities of this and 
neighboring States in the southern region. Now it seems most appro- 
priate and I am delighted to introduce the acting mayor of the city 
of New Orleans, the Honorable Glenn Clasen who today brings greet- 
ings of this growing and dynamic metropolis to the Senate committee. 
And so I am.very pleased on behalf of my colleagues of the committee 
to have the opportunity to present the acting mayor of New Orleans, 
the Honorable Glenn Clasen. . 


STATEMENT OF HON. GLENN CLASEN, ACTING MAYOR, CITY OF 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Acting Mayor Crasen. Thank you, Senator Randolph. It gives 
me great pleasure as the acting mayor of this city to welcome the 
Committee on Unemployment Problems here today for the regional 
hearing. It is certainly an honor to have Senator Jennings Randolph 
of West Virginia, the chairman of this particular hearing, and Sena- 
tor Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota, the chairman of the committee, 
who I am informed will be here Sunday to visit in our city and then 
on to Baton Rouge on Monday. 

The committee has been set up, as you have just said, by the Senate 
of the United States to hold hearings in various parts of the country 
to study unemployment conditions and problems, and for this purpose 
we have invited here today city officials, our labor leaders, industrial- 
ists, chamber of commerce representatives, and other authorities from 
key sections of the area surrounding New Orleans. 

I want to extend a cordial greeting on behalf of Mayor Morrison 
and the citizens of New Orleans. The mayor, as you know, is on 
leave from city hall during his campaign for Governor of Louisiana. 

We are particularly happy that you are meeting in the city council 
chamber in the new civic center and we hope that you will have time 
to visit some of the fine new buildings comprising our new civic 
center, all of which has been built within the past 3 years, As the 
old song says, “there have been some changes made.” 

It is our hope that you will have a successful and profitable hearing 
and that you will also have time to enjoy some of the special attrac- 
tions. e hope you will have an enjoyable stay and will visit us 
many times in the near future, and on behalf of the citizens of New 
Orleans may I present to you our certificate naming you one of our 
honorary citizens and, at the same time, the gold key to the city, if 
you will, please, sir. 

And I will ask you, Senator, if you will be kind enough to present 
to Senator McCarthy when you are with him Monday at Baton Rouge, 
our certificate of honorary citizenship and the gold key. 

On behalf of our people in the Greater New Orleans area, a hearty 
welcome, and I know your hearings will be most productive. Thank 
you very kindly. 

Senator Ranpotew. Thank you, Hon. Glenn Clasen. I will pre- 
sent to Senator McCarthy the honorary citizenship designation, 
which I am sure will be genuinely appreciated by the chairman of our 
committee. 
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It was my privilege some 10 or 11 years ago to first meet Mayor 
Morrison. When did he become mayor, incidentally, of New Orleans? 

Acting Mayor Crasen. In 1946. He was elected mayor of the city 
of New Orleans four consecutive times for terms of 4 years each. 

Senator Ranpotreu. Even in his absence we feel the warmth of his 
— as expressed through your words. Thank you very, very 
much, 

Ladies and gentlemen, we shall have before our committee today 
persons who have traveled considerable distances in order to give this 
committee the benefit of their information, opinions, and expert testi- 
mony. 

The fact that these hearings are being held in Louisiana does not 
reflect in itself a serious unemployment problem in this State. In- 
deed, there are other States of the region with greater problems, ac- 
cording to U.S. Department of Labor statistics. We are here to con- 
sider broad aspects of unemployment and underemployment on a 
regional basis, rather than purely local area problems, as ee been the 
case in most prior hearings conducted by this committee. 

We do not believe the work of this group would be complete with- 
out pertinent information concerning conditions prevailing or impend- 
ing in the southern region of our country. 

Before this session opened today, this committee held 3 days of 
comprehensive hearings in Washington, D.C., and we have conducted 
20 hearings in seven States where there are known to be special chronic 
unemployment problems. Counting the 2 days of testimony to be 
taken here and in Baton Rouge, there will be at least 24 field hearings 
in all in a total of not less than 10 States before the committee com- 

letes its evaluation of the problems of unemployment and submits 
its report and recommendations to the Senate, hopefully within the 
date prescribed by the resolution, namely, January 31, 1960. 

Because of the press of additional activities, including hearings by 
other committees or subcommittees on which they also serve, the mem- 
bers of this Special Committee on Unemployment Problems have 
found it necessary to divide the hearings responsibilities among us. 
This is the reason I am conducting the inquiry here without other 
members of this committee being present. Be assured, however, that 
all members of the committee will have access to and doubtless will 
study very carefully the complete record of all hearings before we 
submit our report to the Senate. 


PURPOSE OF COMMITTEE STUDY 


The purpose of this committee is to seek the answer as to why so 
much unemployment still exists during a period of returning national 
prosperity, and to search for measures to correct the situation. 

The Under Secretary of Commerce told this committee in our 
Washington hearings in October that national production and na- 
tional income are at record heights. In this respect we have recov- 
ered from the immediate effects of the recession of 1957-58—though 
we have not recovered as far as our desired rate of economic growth 
demands. On the other hand, however, employment has not recovered 
as much as production and income. Unemployment still stands at 
approximately 3 million, or a little more, or almost 5 percent of the 
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total labor force—and this figure does not include the several millions 
of workers who are only part-time employed, nor the hundreds of 
thousands of recent high school and college graduates who have not 
yet found their first employment and are therefore not listed in the 
official statistics of the “labor force” of the United States. ; 

Thus, a complete statement of our national unemployment which 
would include a prorata figure for the part-time employed, as well as 
those not covered by unemployment compensation, would place the 
figure substantially above the 5 percent I have mentioned. But this 
statistic itself fails to indicate the full scope and intensity of the 
problem in the area of chronic unemployment. 

According to the November report of the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Department of Labor, 32 major labor market areas and 
114 smaller centers were officially classified as “areas of substantial 
labor surplus.” 

In the areas of chronic labor surplus, national recessions are felt 
with much greater severity, with each shock to the economy presenting 
a cumulatively greater drag upon recovery in those areas. 

I have given only the briefest summary of some of the facts of un- 
employment. But it should be sufficient to indicate that the com- 
placent attitude of some persons within our national administration 
and also among other political subdivisions is not in concert with the 
needs of our society. It is, I believe, unrealistic for us to talk of 
maintaining the economic and moral leadership of the free world 
while this problem of unemployment remains unsolved in the United 
States. And surely the condition exceeds that where it may be consid- 
ered as a “positive economic good”—as unemployment was condition- 
ally described by a representative of one of our business organizations 
in the Washington hearings. 


NECESSARY TO ALLEVIATE UNEMPLOYMENT 


On the contrary, the purpose of this committee is to investigate what 
is being done and what can be done to alleviate one of the main social 
and economic shortcomings and ailments of our present hour. 

We have learned from the experiences of Great Britain, West Ger- 
many, Sweden, and other industrial countries of Western Europe that 
this condition need not be—that the unemployment rate can be reduced 
to 2 or 3 percent. 

And our own compassion and commonsense tell us that the human 
misery and the tremendous economic costs of unemployment cannot be 
and must not be countenanced. 

We hope also to learn what is being done and what can be done at 
the State and local levels to stimulate employment and industrial 
development. We have seen indications in our most recent visit to 
New Orleans and Louisiana of the very dynamic expansion in this 
area’s industry—and the members of this committee are anxious to 
learn of the extent to which labor and management leaders have 
identified themselves with the unemployment problem and what can 
be done and what they plan to do about it. 

There are many questions to be probed concerning special areas of 
high unemployment among older workers, minority groups and young 
people just entering the job market. There are questions concerning 
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national standards of unemployment compensation, and there exists 
the problem of determining the nature of the effects of unemployment 
upon community and family life. And not least among our tasks is 
that of determining the nature of the different kinds of unemploy- 
ment—whether functional, geographical, cyclical, or technological. 


AUTOMATION 


With reference to the latter category and the role of automation in 
unemployment—a factor which lies at the base of much of the problem 
in my home State of West Virginia—I would suggest that both labor 
and management leaders give thought to their responsibilities to work- 
ers displaced by machines. The hardships created by the process of 
increased technological productivity are part of the social cost of pro- 
duction. And it hardly seems equitable that the burden of this cost 
should be borne solely by the displaced workers. 

We cannot rely on any supposed natural law to correct these im- 
balances—nor can we rest in the historical faith that technological 
progress inevitably and necessarily provides new opportunities. We 
are entering into a second industrial revolution in which the magnitude 
of displacement of human power with mechanical power will dwarf 
that of the 18th and 19th century age of steam power. 

We are, in brief, entering a period when we can choose to create 
an age of unimagined bounty and opportunity for all—or an age of 
untold misery and social dislocation for many. It is my hope that 
the work of this committee will help point the way conan the proper 
choice and focus national attention upon the decisions we must make 
- the thoughtful planning that will be required to come to those 

ecisions. 

In order to place the work of this committee in the larger context of 
the future and indicate the full scope of the problems that confront 
us, I would like to close my formal statement with a few general com- 
ments. According to the Bureau of the Census, the labor force in the 
United States will increase by 1.2 million annually between 1960 and 
1965, and by 1.4 million annually between 1965 and 1975. 

There is littie indication that agriculture can hope to absorb any 
significant proportion of these workers. Practically all new workers 
will look for wage and salary jobs in nonagricultural areas of employ- 
ment. However, there will be virtually no new openings in manufac- 
ae mining and transportation, which accounted for 40 percent 
of all nonagricultural employment before the last recession. And 
there will be very few openings in wholesale and retail trade which 
accounted for another 20 percent—and is now undergoing rapid tech- 
nical transformation. 

NEW JOBS NEEDED 


The bulk of the new ~~ must be provided by construction, finance, 


service industries, and Government itself. To accommodate the 
expected new job seekers these economic branches—which employed 
approximately 19 million persons in 1957—must double their labor 
force by 1975. It is an understatement to say that this seems an un- 
likely pane if we are to be guided by our present attitudes and our 
questionable assumptions. 
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Of course, I do not propose an answer. It is the business of this 
committee to collect the data which might lead us to at least formulate 
tentative answers. But I do certainly suggest that solutions to our 
problems will require a thorough-going reappraisal of present methods 
and a much more far-reaching cooperation between labor, management, 
and Government than we have ever had in the past. 

Our first scheduled witness is the representative of Lousiana Labor 
Federation AFL-CIO. In the absence of its president, Mr. Bussie, 
we have another witness. 

If you will come forward, please, and give us your name and title 
and any pertinent information about the organization you are repre- 
senting, we will be very happy to hear you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON FLORY, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
ACTIVITIES, LOUISIANA STATE AFL-CIO 


Mr. Friory. The honorable Senator from West Virginia, the dis- 
tinguished visitors to our great State, gentlemen, my name is Gordon 
Flory. My home is in Shreveport, La., and I am the director of 
legislative activities of the Louisiana State Labor Council. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


We in Louisiana feel very keenly the need for some restatement of 
the original purposes of unemployment insurance, some restatement 
or reestablishment of intent that will be binding as minimum stand- 
ards on each State. We feel this because of the confusion and under- 
cutting that is constantly going on as between States, even neighboring 
States. We need a binding set of minimum standards on benefit 
amount, duration, and eligibility requirements to make unemploy- 
ment compensation in each State both a safeguard for the worker and 
a wage insurance program for the economy. 

I can illustrate this by reference to our experience in Louisiana and 
neighboring States. 

In the first place, we can easily demonstrate that State legislatures 
have not maintained the wage insurance principle originally in- 
tended. In all Central Southern States the maximum weekly benefit 
amounts have all declined considerably over the last 20 years when 
measured by the wage loss they are supposed to replace. The maxi- 
mum weekly amount in most Southern States was originally set very 
close to the States average weekly wage, in order that most claimants 
even those earning much more than the States’ average weekly wage, 
could get an individual weekly benefit of half of their own weekly 
wage loss. 

Today, these maximums, relative to wages, are about half of what 
they once were. 

As an example, the maximum weekly benefit amount relative to 
average weekly wages in covered employment was: 

For Louisiana in 1939 there was 90 percent; in 1959 there was 45 
percent. 

In the State of Texas for 1939 there was 65 percent; in 1959 it was 
35 percent. 

or the State of Arkansas it was 95 percent in 1939 and 50 percent 
in 1959. 
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In the State of Mississippi it was 97 percent in 1939 and 49 percent 
in 1959. 

In the State of Alabama in 1939 it was 87 percent and 39 percent 
in 1959. 

The committee understands that even in 1939 no one received a 
benefit of 90 percent of his own wage, but rather that the half of 
lost wage formula for computing for individual benefit amounts acted 
over a wide range of earnings. Today, that wage replacement. prin- 
ciple is cut off by the low maximums with the result that in 1958 
in Louisiana, three-fourths of those applying for unemployment 
compensation got the low maximum instead of a weekly benefit of half 
their own lost wage. 

Along with the decline in the wage insurance principle, there has 
been an ie ae da, Sac in the cost of unemployment insurance. 
The decline is both absolute, when tax rates are figures on the $3,000 
of taxable payroll, and relative, when measured against the rise in 
total payroll. 

The figures for Louisiana are typical for most States in this respect: 

The decline in average tax contribution rate, Louisiana, from 1939 
to 1959, the percentage of taxable wages in 1939 was 2.7 percent; the 
percentage diantie wages in 1959 was 2.7 percent. 

In 1949 the percent of taxable wages was 1.6 percent and in 1959 
it was 1.4 percent. . 

In 1959 the percentage of taxable wages was 1.2 percent and in 
1959 the percentage of taxable wages was 0.8 percent. 

The most significant measure here is the relationship to total wages 
both because the liability of a wage insurance program varies with 
total wages and because it is a better measure of the tax cost of doing 
business. We conclude that unemployment insurance is costing less 
than one-third what was originally thought financially feasible. 

Perhaps even more significant than a decline in cost for all States is 
the growing unevenness in cost as between States. I am attaching a 
brief summary of unemployment insurance experience compiled from 
recent publications of the State employment security commissions 
and put together by the U.S. Department of Labor. From this we 
can see that average employer tax rates, that is, as a percentage of 
taxable payroll, in 1959 differed among the Southern States from 0.9 
percent in Texas to 2.0 percent in Mississippi. 

Some of this difference, of course, is due to the different. incidence 
of unemployment and it is hard in the statistics to separate how much 
of the cost difference can be attributed to different benefit levels and 
how much to varying rates of unemployment. 

However, there is no question that our neighbor, Texas, has the 
cheapest program both in terms of benefit obligations and terms of 
actual cost of any program in the United States. 

Employers here in Louisiana look with envy at the fantastic wage 
qualifying requirement in Texas. I have attached to my brief a 
tabulation on this point showing the significant provisions of State 
unemployment insurance laws, October 15, 1959. With your permis- 
sion I would like tosubmit that for your record, Senator. 

Senator Ranpotpu. It will be received. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Fiory. Lousiana employers also desire the restrictive Texas 
provisions on duration benefits. They argue for the more restrictive 
individual benefit formula of the Texas law. 

How can we here in Louisiana move upward with such an outstand- 
ing example of neglect staring at us through our front door? 

We have made some gains but it took us 10 years to raise our maxi- 
mum from the lowest in the United States to a mere $35, and from 
bitter experience I can say that we will never have'a really good law 
as long as any neighboring State sets a bad example. 

We don’t blame anyone for this situation but we think unemploy- 
ment-compensation programs should be taken out of the competition 
between States for industrial development. We are trade unionists 
and we know that the only way we can get decent wages is to prevent 
employers from competing with one another through wage differences. 
That is why we favor some bill, such as the Kennedy bill in the Senate 
or the Karsten-Machrowicz bill in the House of Representatives, which 
would set minimum benefit standards. 

Unless we get this kind of help, no State can step out ahead or 
provide a good example. Unemployment insurance will continue to 
lag and workers will continue to be deprived of their own real pro- 
tection against the uncertainties of the wage system. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 
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Unemployment insurance under State laws, Nov. 1, 1959 








Aver- Basic max- 
age imum Percent- Con- 
weekly Aver- weekly age of Aver- cur- 
benefit age benefit as claim- | ageem-| rent 
paid weekly | a percent- ants ployer | supple- 
for Maximum | wages | age of aver-| Duration | who ex- | tax rate, | mental 
total weekly in cov- | age weekly | of bene- | hausted 1959 unem- 
unem- | benefit ! ered wages fits 2 benefits (per- ploy- 
ploy- em- July cent of | ment 
ment, ploy- 1958- | taxable | bene- 
Janu- ment, June pe fits al- 
ary- 1958 roils) 3 
June 
1959 


United States_......-- $30 
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Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia -- 
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New Hampshire. - 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
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Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming 


28 
34 
30 
29 
25 
29 
27 
29 
22 
30 
31 
36 
28 
22 
28 
27 
28 
37 
24 
32 
26 
35 
20 
28 
32 
26 
34 
29 
29 
22 
26 
22 
24 
31 
24 
23 
30 
23 
35 
36 


pt po po. 


6 44-50 Yes. 


' Where 2 figures are shown, the smaller does not include dependents’ allowances. 

? The lower figure represents the potential duration for claimants with minimum weekly benefit amount 
and minimun qualifying wages except: Texas—minimum qualifying wages yield benefits of $10 per week 
for 9 weeks; Delaware, Kentucky, and Utah—statutory minimum; Ilinois—statutory minimum of 10 
weeks not applicable at minimum weekly benefit amount. In other States noted, if qualifying wages are 
concentrated largely or wholly in high quarter, weekly benefit for claimants with minimum qualifying 
wages may be above minimum weekly benefit amount and consequently weeks of benefits may be less than 
the minimum duration shown. 

: a figures are estimated as the actual data for this period is not yet complete. 

0 issue, 

5 Benefits are extended when unemployment in State reaches specified levels—in California, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, and Vermont, by 50 percent, and in North Carolina, by 8 weeks. 

_ © Maximum weekly benefit is determined at specified percent of average weekly covered wage: annually 
in Kansas (50 percent), Utah (50 percent), Vermont (50 percent), and Wyoming (55 percent); semiannually 
in Wisconsin (52% percent), and Colorado (50 percent of average weekly wage in selected industries). 

7 Augmented amount includes $4 per dependent up to individual’s average weekly wage. 
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Mr. Fiory. Whereas, our primary concern is with the unemploy- 
ment problem here in Louisiana and my statement is relative to that 
specifically, I do have a statement I would like to leave with the com- 
mittee as respects our review of the unemployment situation in the 
Southeastern States.. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


Although the unemployment problem is often viewed as affecting primarily 
the highly industrialized sections of the country, particularly in the Northeast 
and the Midwest, the need for effective public and private policies to secure suffi- 
cient jobs to meet the people’s needs is as critical in the 11 States of the Southeast 
as it is anywhere in the United States. 

While the extent of this need varies in each of these States, and among various 
areas within them, unemployment, and underemployment in the Southeastern 
States as a whole constitute a continuing major problem. From an overall point 
of view, the scope of this problem can be measured by the fact that: 

1. The insured unemployment rate reported by these States tends to approxi- 
mate the average throughout the Nation. What is more, the figures for the 
Southeast understate the problem because of the limited duration of unemploy- 
ment compensation in many of these States, and for other reasons. 

2. Studies of the Bureau of Employment Security show that many labor market 
areas in the Southeast are currently suffering a substantial labor surplus and 
that a good number are now identified as areas of chronic unemployment. 

3. Most of the lowest income rural counties in the United States, where under- 
employment is chronic and substantial, are located in the Southeastern States. 
This condition presents the South with a very special problem which cannot be 
ameliorated unless new employment opportunities are rapidly expanded. 

A brief elaboration on each of these three aspects of the problem follows. 


I. THE INSURED UNEMPLOYED APPROXIMATE THE NATIONAL AVERAGE 


According to the latest data available from the U.S. Department of Labor, the 
rate of insured unemployment for the United States as a whole was 4.3 percent 
for the week which ended November 14, 1959. 

Among the 11 Southeastern States, insured unemployment was substantially 
above the national average in 3 (Kentucky, Alabama, and Arkansas) ; slightly 
above or below the average in 4 (Tennesssee, Mississippi, Georgia and Louisi- 
ana); and substantially below in 4 (Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia). (See exhibit A, p. 4, attached.) 

Of course, figures on insured unemployment drastically understate total un- 
employment, and this is particularly so in the Southeastern States. 

In the first place, because of the limited duration of unemployment compensa- 
tion payments which generally characterizes the South, the reported unemploy- 
pn rate among the insured naturally tends to be lower than in most other 

ons. 

Purthermore, because of the sustained and often chronic nature of unemploy- 
ment, many of the jobless in the South and elsewhere have exhausted their in- 
surance payments and therefore are not counted along with the “insured” un- 
employed. In many areas in Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Virginia, 
for example, scores of thousands of jobless can be found who are sufferers from 
chronic unemployment. In some of the labor market areas in these States, the 
unemployment rate ranges as high as 20 percent and in one instance, 35 percent. 

In addition, statistics on unemployment never reflect the impact of under- 
employment, a situation which is particularly characteristic of agriculture in 
the Southeastern States. 

Finally, while recent figures on unemployment directly and indirectly reflect 
the impact of the steel strike, its impact has been less in the Southeastern States 
than in other regions of the country. As a consequence, the ultimate resolution 
of the issue will not automatically reduce unemployment levels in the Southeast 
to the extent that it will be beneficially felt in other areas of the country. 
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II. SURPLUS LABOR MARKET AREAS ARE WIDESPREAD IN THE SOUTH 


Although the level of industrial production now exceeds the prerecession high, 
unemployment continues to remain at recession levels in many industrial areas 
throughout the country, including many in the South. 

According to a November 1959 survey of the U.S. Department of Labor, sub- 
stantial labor surplus areas (with unemployment in excess of 6 percent exist 
in Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. (See exhibit B(1) and B(2) attached.) What is more, in many of 
these areas the labor surplus is now chronic; it persists even when the rest of the 
Nation is booming. 

Although both cyclical and chronic unemployment are thought to be diseases 
that plague the most industrialized States, these problems are increasingly 
spreading throughout the Southeast. 


Ill. THE SPECIAL PROBLEM OF RURAL UNDEREMPLOYMENT IN THE SOUTH 


It is evident that the southeastern region of the country is now generally con- 
fronted by the same kind and degree of unemployment—seasonal, technological, 
cyclical, and chronic—that other sections of the country now suffer. But the 
South has an additional problem almost unique to itself. 

For more than a century, rural poverty has existed to a greater degree in the 
Southeastern States than in other portions of the country. What is more, recent 
technological developments in southern agriculture which have reduced cotton 
planting and increased emphasis upon cattle raising and other crops have under- 
mined employment in agriculture and worsened the plight of many who depend 
upon it for their livelihood. According to studies of the Bureau of the Census, 
out of 315 rural counties throughout the United States with the lowest farm 
income and level of living in 1954, more than 85 percent were located in the 11 
States of the Southeast. (See exhibit C.) 

There can be no doubt that hundreds of thousands of members of the southern 
labor force now living in rural areas are underemployed. Although their job 
needs are not reflected in the official totals of the unemployed, an adequate 
national program to provide employment opportunities must take account of the 
needs of these underemployed persons, as well as of men and women who are 
totally jobless. When both of these groups are considered, it is evident that the 
reservoir of inadequately utilized manpower in the South is greater than in any 
other section of the country. As a consequence, measures undertaken by the 
Federal Congress to increase employment opportunities across the Nation will 
particularly benefit the people of the South. 


Exurpir A 


Insured unemployment for Southeastern States for week ending Nov. 14, 1959 


Louisiana 

Mississippi. -- --- - 
North Carolina __- 
South Carolina... - 


Virginia 
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Exursit B(1) 


AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS IN THE SOUTHEAST (UNEMPLOYMENT OF 
6 PERCENT OR MoRE), NOVEMBER 1959 


MAJOR AREAS 
Alabama: Birmingham. 

North Carolina: Durham. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga. 

Virginia: Roanoke. 

Texas: Beaumont-Port Arthur. 
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SMALLER AREAS 


Alabama: Anniston, Florence-Sheffield, Gadsden, Jasper, Talladega. 

Kentucky: Corbin, Hazard, Madisonville, Middlesboro-Harlan, Morehead-Gray- 
son, Paintsville-Prestonburg, PikeVille-Williamson. 

Louisiana: Opelousas. 

Mississippi: Biloxi-Gulfport. 

North Carolina: Fayetteville, Hendersonville, Kinston, Lumberton, Mount Airy, 
Rockingham-Hamlet, Rocky Mount, Rutherfordton-Forest City, Wilson. 

Tennessee: LaF ollette-Jellico-Tazewell. 

Virginia: Big Stone Gap-Appalachia, Richlands-Bluefield. 

Texas: Laredo, Texarkana. 

Oklahoma: Ardmore, McAlester, Muskogee, Okmulgee-Henryetta. 


Source: “Area Labor Market Trends,” November 1959, prepared by the Bureau of Dm- 
ployment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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IN BRIEF 

This issue of Labcr’s Economic Review 
examines the paradox of continued, chronic 
local unemployment in the midst of general 
prosperity : Where are these depressed indus- 
trial and rural areas? What are the reasons 
for their distress? Why is Federal aid essen- 
tial if these areas are to be restored to 
economic health? Besides examining these 
questions, this issue describes the Area Re- 
development Act (S. 964) and explains why 
the AFL-CIO thinks its passage is of vital 
importance. 


Distressed Areas: A National Problem 


Again and again we have heard it said that 
America’s capacity to produce has been strained 
to the limit during most of our booming postwar 
years. The belief has spread that employers have 
been scraping the very bottom of the nation’s 
manpower barrel. 


Actually, this is far from the truth. While out- 
put has indeed been mounting higher and higher 
since World War II, millions of able and willing 
workers still remain jobless or under-employed. 


This continued failure to utilize fully our most 
valuable national resource—the abilities of human 
beings—is a tragedy we no longer can afford to 
ignore. 


Who are these wasted workers? Why does 
their capacity to contribute to their own well- 
being and to the nation’s wealth remain un- 
used? What can be done to end—or, at least, 


WE'RE BREAKING 
ALL RECORDS 


to reduce substantially—the personal suffering 
and the vast economic loss which results from 
their continued idleness? 


Recently several Congressional Committees 
have been examining these questions and seeking 
constructive answers. 

First, the Congressional Subcommittee on Low 
Income Families, chaired by Senator John Spark- 
man of Alabama, probed deeply into the reason 
why 31 million Americans belonged to families 
that, as recently as 1954, were living on cash in- 
comes of less than $2,000.! It found that inade- 
quate social security coverage and benefits, educa- 
tional deficiencies and job prejudice against older 
workers and minority groups, all contribute to 
low-income family status. But the Committee also 


‘See September 1956 issue of Labor’s Economic Review 
entitled, “An Unsolved Problem: America’s Low-Income 
Families.” 


BUT WE COULD BE PRODUCING BILLIONS 
MORE IF THE JOBLESS AND UNDER-EMPLOYED 
IN AMERICA’S URBAN AND RURAL DISTRESSED 
AREAS WERE PUT TO WORK PRODUCTIVELY 


IT’S TIME 
TO Pass 
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found that the enforced jobleseness and under- 
employment of millions who live in depressed in- 
dustrial and rural areas is also a major cause of 
poverty in the United States today. 


The question remained: How can we begin 
to reduce this waste of human resources? The 
Area Redevelopment Act, introduced in 1955 by 
Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois and many co- 
sponsors, was an answer. While this measure was 
passed overwhelmingly by the Senate last year, 
unfortunately it was sidetracked in the House of 
Representatives. But the Area Redevelopment Act 
(S. 964) is before the Congress once again. If 
enacted into law, the first nationwide attack on 
the blight of chronic area depression will be 
finally underway. 


Before discussing what this long overdue bill 
would accomplish, it is important to note the 
cause and extent of area distress today. 


“Substantial Labor Surplus Areas” 
despread 


wi 


In March 1957, according to the latest bi- 
monthly survey of the Department of Labor, 78 
labor market areas throughout the United States 
still suffered a “substantial labor surplus.” Even 
in the midst of so-called prosperity, unemploy- 
ment in all these areas still exceeds 6%—in some 
it is more than 12% of the local labor force.? (See 
Table Page 27.) 

Nineteen of our 149 major production and em- 
ployment centers—industrial areas with popula- 
tions of at least 100,000—are in this substantial 
labor surplus category. 


An additional 59 smaller industrial areas— 
localities outside the major centers but with a 
labor force of at least 15,000 or non-agricultural 


ain release of 2 nf Bare of fi 
ee i jor Areas,” Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, U. S. Department of Labo 


employment of 8,000 or more—are similarly 
listed. 

But the list would be longer if all of the smaller 
areas were included regularly in the survey as 
all the major ones are. Moreover, there are scores 
of isolated distressed communities whose popula- 
tions fall below the “smaller labor market area” 
definition and, therefore, are never counted at all. 


The areas that prosperity has bypassed are not 
found in just three or four states; twenty-two 
states are represented on the official list. Indeed, 
if all industrial communities with substantial un- 
employment—from the largest to the smallest— 
were counted, the roll-call would include almost 
all of the states. 


It is argued by some that the problem of sub- 
stantial local unemployment will resolve itself 
if left alone. 


Yet, if this were so, is it not surprising that 
after twelve months of unequalled prosperity, 
precisely the same number of major areas exists 
in the substantial labor surplus category today as 
a year ago, while the number of smaller areas 
has only been reduced from 65 to 59? 


Some changes, of course, are always occurring. 
Shifts in the nationwide economic situation, with- 
in an industry or of a purely local character, bring 
additions and withdrawals. 


For example, old standbys on the major area 
list—Erie, Tacoma, and Duluth-Superior—did not 
appear in March, although they were listed a year 
ago. But in their place, Fall River, Kenosha, and 
Muskegon—communities that were not on the list 
12 months ago—have now reappeared. 


* Unfortunately, most of the major and smaller 
areas in the substantial labor surplus category 
today were similarly listed 12 months ago. Most 
of the shifts that do occur highlight an important 
fact: Throughout the United States about 30 
major areas and’ 100 smaller ones seem contin- 
ually to be either in the official substantial labor 
surplus category or constantly on the fringe of it. 
Even the slightest economic ill wind tends to push 
the jobless total in the fringe areas over the 6% 
level once again. 


If areas with substantial unemployment were 
few in number, or if their distress were of short 
duration and actually self-liquidating, the prob- 
lem would merit little national concern. Unfortu- 
nately; this is not the case. 


Ten of the major substantial labor surplus 
areas have appeared regularly on the bimonthly 
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Industrial Areas With 


Unemployment of 6%. and Over in March, 1957 


CONNECTICUT 
ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


KANSAS 


MAINE 

MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 

NEW JERSEY 
NORTH CAROLINA 


OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 


Canton, Harrisburg, Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frankfort, 
Litchfield, Mount Carmel-Olney, Mount Vernon 


Evansville, Terre Haute, Michigan City-la Porte, 
Muncie, Richmond, Vincennes 
Coffeyville-independence-Parsons, Pittsburg 

Corbin, Frankfort, Hazard, Lexington, Madisonville, 
Middlesboro-Harlan, Morehead-Grayson, Owensboro, 
Paintsville-Prestonsburg, Pikeville-Williamson 
Biddleford-Sunford 

Cumberland 

Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, North Adams 

Iron Mountain, Monroe, Muskegon, Port Huron 

Atlantic City, Bridgeton, Long Branch 

Asheville, Durham, Fayetteville, Kinston, Mount Airy, 
Rocky Mount, Shelby-Kings Mountain, Waynesville 
Springfield 

McAlester 

Altoona, Johnstown, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre—Hazelton, 
Berwick-Bloomsburg, Clearfield-DuBois, Lewistown, 

Lock Haven, Pottsville, Sunbury- Shamokin-Mt. Carmel, 
Uniontown-Connelisville 

Mayagverz, Ponce, San Juan 

Providence 

Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport, LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell 
Texarkana 

Big Stone Gap-Appalachia, Radford-Pulaski, 
Richlands-Bluefield 

Charleston, Beckley, Fairmont, Logan, 
Point Pleasant-Gallipolis, Ronceverte- 
White Sulphur Springs, Welch 
Kenosha 


IN SOME AREAS THE JOBLESS EXCEED 
(2%. BESIDES , MANY DISTRESSED 
SMALL COMMUNITIES DON'T GET 
COUNTED. 


Note: Areas in Bold Face are “Major” Labor Market Areas 


list since it was first published in 1951. Sixteen 
have appeared regularly for four years or more. 
In addition, most of the smaller areas must now 
be viewed as chronically depressed; they are 
named whenever surveys are made. 


was due primarily to the depletion of a natural 
resource on which the inhabitants depended for 
their living. 


Today, it is more often the dynamic pace of 
industrial change which may doom a dependent 


Years ago, the emergence of a “ghost town” community, sometimes almost overnight. New pro- 
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duction methods, changing product demands, com- 
pany mergers, shifting markets, and the pirating 
away of small plants, now constitute the major 
causes of community distress. 


For, example, the development of new fabrics 
and promotion methods have closed hundreds of 
older textile mills in recent years. In Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, 18,000 out of 38,000 textile jobs 
remaining after World War II were lost by 1954. 
Scores of communities suffer chronic unemploy- 
ment because of these changes alone. 


While increased mechanization has been reduc- 
ing jobs in the mines, substitutes for coal—like 
gas and oil—have also cut sharply into sales. As a 
consequence, persistent distress has occurred in 
mining areas like Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania and dozens of other 
communities in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and southern Illinois. 


Employment in railroading has in turn been re- 
duced as coal haulage has declined, the diesel has 
supplanted the steam engine and freight yards 
have become more mechanized. Terre Haute, In- 
diana and Altoona, Pennsylvania—once the larg- 
est steam locomotive repair center in the country 
—owe their distressed status to the double im- 
pact of the decline in railroading and the related 
decline in coal. 


In Cumberland, Maryland, the combined effect 
of the decline in coal-mining, railroading, and tex- 
tiles has hit this smaller labor market area with 
tragic force. 


While the plight of former textile, shoe, coal- 
mining and railroad centers has received most 
attention, chronic area distress also arises for 
many other reasons. The erratic cycle of auto- 
mobile production magnifies the job problem of 
Kenosha, Muskegon, and a dozen other cities. 
Atlantic City and Durham and Asheville (North 
Carolina) suffer severely from seasonal unem- 
ployment. At Iron Mountain, Michigan, the clos- 
ing of a Ford station-wagon plant, plus the earlier 
loss of jobs in iron ore mining, left this smaller 
town in chronic distress. 


The speed of technological change is making 
plants obsolete with increasing frequency. 


This month, the International Harvester plant 
at Richmond, Indiana—the major employer in the 
locality—will close after a quarter century of op- 
eration. About 1,000 employees are directly af- 
fected—production is being transferred to another 
location. 
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You may recall how the citizens of Follansbee, 
West Virginia, aroused nationwide sympathy only 
two years ago during their successful fight to 
keep their steel mill. Now the future of this smal] 
city of 7,000 is again in jeopardy. Despite the 
boom elsewhere, the 700 employees have been 
working only part-time. The mill is old and op- 
erating costs are higher than those of more mod- 
ern competitors. As a result, orders are being 
lost to other communities. 


Follansbee doesn’t appear on any substantial 
labor surplus list. Its plight is statistically ob- 
scured by the better over-all status of the Wheel- 
ing-Weirton labor market area, of which it is a 
part. Some may say that Follansbee’s jobless can 
simply go to other nearby mills and work. But this 
is not easy. For one thing, Weirton and Wheeling 
are 25 and 40 miles away. Besides, the average 
Follansbee plant worker is now 51 years old. 


Modern Communities—Not Expendable 


In earlier times communities that declined be- 
cause of the depletion of raw materials were gen- 
erally small and remote. Besides, the workers were 
forewarned by the gradual and visible exhaustion 
of the minerals or timber on which their jobs de- 
pended. Furthermore, the affected populations 
were generally small and transient. 


The depressed area of 1957, however, is by no 
means a jerry-built frontier-type town. At its 
center is an established community of homes, 
churches, schools, hospitals, commercial struc- 
tures and all of the other facilities essential to 
urban living. Over years and sometimes genera- 
tions its families have lived and worked and in- 
vested their savings in the community. 


Many of these areas are large population cen- 
ters. Terre Haute, for example, is a city of 64,000; 
Charleston, 69,000; Lawrence, 80,000; Scranton, 
125,000; Providence, 250,000. 


Today we just can’t solve the surplus-labor 
problems of communities like these—or, indeed, 
of smaller ones—by simply telling people to “pack 
up and go.” While it is true that young people 
often can be persuaded to migrate when jobs are 
available elsewhere, a mass population exodus 
cannot be expected. 


Strong ties of family and tradition tend to hold 
most residents—particularly the middle-aged and 
older—even when job opportunities in their home- 
towns are declining. Besides, without the assur- 
ance of a job somewhere else, there is little in- 
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centive to move. Home ownership and, perhaps, 
a garden, assure shelter and some food. In addi- 
tion, the prospect of leaving raises legitimate 
fears that unemployment insurance and public- 
assistance benefits might be lost. Sometimes, too, 
a member of the famliy still has a full- or part- 
time job which provides at least a minimum of 
family security that might be lost in a move to 
another locality. Almost always there is a linger- 
ing hope that somehow, sometime, the plant or 
some new enterprise will again provide a job. 


This reluctance to leave is not peculiar to wage- 
earners alone. Doctors with years of practice be- 
hind them, store-kéepers, teachers and the host of 
other professional and business people whose serv- 
ices have become an established part of the life 
of every modern community, are as deeply rooted 
as the worker. In most cases, they, too, neither 
wish to depart nor can they readily do so. 


In 1957 the loss to America in goods and serv- 
ices which the idle in our depressed areas could 
create, but cannot under present conditions, is 
adding up to hundreds of millions of dollars. 


To this loss we must add the tremendous social 
cost of maintaining entire areas in semi-idleness. 
Unemployment compensation has long ago been 
exhausted in many chronically distressed com- 
munities. In many areas, state and local relief 
is piteously inadequate or even non-existent. In 
Pennsylvania alone—one of our wealthiest indus- 
trial states—over 800,000 men, women and chil- 
dren now subsist on Federal food contributions. 


From the viewpoint of national security too, 
we cannot afford the cost of deteriorating modern 
communities and the wasting away of the work 
skills of the unemployed. 


Clearly, all Americans now have a stake in end- 
ing the malignant growth of area distress and 
restoring these localities to economic health. 


“Operation Bootstrap” Not Enough 

Often, when an area’s major enterprise has 
slowed down or closed entirely, some form of 
community redevelopment project is inaugurated 
in a belated effort to save old jobs and to create 
new ones. These valiant local “bootstrap” opera- 
tions—in which local labor groups often play an 
active part—deserve the greatest encouragement 
and commendation. The drive for community re- 
development must always begin at home. 


But it is not true—as the national Chamber of 
Commerce and others still maintain—that these 
hometown efforts can solve the problem without 
substantial outside aid. 


CURIE da eek ee 
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We have heard for-~ several years of the 
heroic local re-development projects of Scranton, 
Lowell, Lawrence, Wilkes-Barre, and Pottsville, 
to name but a few. Yet, year after year, these 
communities still turn up regularly on the sub- 
stantial labor surplus list. 


There are many reasons for this: 


Generally, the major local effort involves rais- 
ing funds from storekeepers, professional men, 
workers and other citizens to help finance new 
job-creating enterprises. For a single plant, this 
may not be too difficult. “However, the resources 
of the community are generally exhausted after 
1 or 2 plants are thus financed,” the former In- 
dustrial Director for Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
recently pointed out.® 


But, in addition to the formidable task of ade- 
quate fund raising, there are a host of other 
problems which also must be surmounted. 


In the first place temporary work or relief for 
jobless families must be provided. 


Secondly, public facilities must be maintained 
and often expanded, if new enterprises are to be 
attracted. Yet, it is precisely in these distressed 
communities—where payrolls and tax rolls are 
both going down—that the ability to finance pub- 
lic outlays for this purpose and for family relief 
is, indeed, the poorest. 


Furthermore, the problem of attracting new 
enterprises is far more difficult than generally 
visualized. The mere existence of available work- 
ers is not enough to bring in new employers. 
What raw material resources are readily avail- 
able? Are there nearby markets to be served? 


*“Area Assistance Legislation,” A Compilation and 
Guide Based on Hearings of the 84th Congress, issued by 
the Office of Area Development, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, November 1956. 
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What kind of worker skills exist? Is worker re- 
training feasible? Are adequate transportation, 
water, sewerage and other industrial facilities 
available? All these relevant questions must be 
answered. Then the job of trying to find new 
employers must be started. 


Finally, when new enterprises are ultimately 
drawn into the area, even this may not be 
enough. Generally, the new jobs are far fewer 
than needed. Furthermore, the displaced work- 
ers—particularly if middle-aged or older—are 
frequently not hired and put on the newly created 
payrolls. Besides, too often wages paid by new 
employers are substantially lower than those that 
prevailed before. 


Recently a comprehensive study of unemployed 
textile workers in New England—primarily in 
the Lawrence, Lowell, Fall River, and New Bed- 
ford areas—revealed : 


“Fewer than half of the displaced (textile) 
workers were reemployed. And two-thirds of 
those who found jobs were earning less; in 
some cases the decline in wages was substan- 
tial.” ¢ 


It is no wonder—nor cause for reproach—that 
chronic unemployment so often continues despite 
the valiant bootstrap efforts of local groups. 
Although encouraging progress may sometimes 
be reported, official statistics often present a far 
too optimistic picture. The fact that discouraged 
older workers have stopped active job hunting 
does not mean that they are no longer interested 
in working. But unless they are actively seeking 
work, their joblessness is not reported. The intro- 
duction of work-sharing schemes, also often tends 
to obscure the magnitude and chronic nature of 
continuing local distress. 


Rural Unemployment—A Growing 
Problem 


Throughout many parts of rural America, out- 
side aid to help to obtain more work opportuni- 
ties is also urgently needed. 


In rural counties in many parts of the nation— 
not exclusively those of the south—under-employ- 
ment and poverty go together. Poor and insuffi- 
cient land and increasing competition from 
larger and more highly mechanized farms have 
gradually been undermining the livelihood of 
farm tenants, sharecroppers and small proprie- 
tors alike. 


*“Inter-Industry Labor Mobility” by William Miernyk, 
published by Northeastern University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 1955. 
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According to the 1954 census of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, one-third or more of the 
commercial farmers in 458 counties in 24 states 
had sales of less than $1,200 that year. 


But to make matters even worse, present Fed- 
eral farm policies are constantly reducing farm 
acreage and accelerating the growth of jobless- 
ness among rural Americans. I/t is now predicted 
that agricultural output in 1957 will be near the 
all-time peak. Yet—due to crop restrictions and 
the new soil bank plan—the yield will come from 
the smallest acreage planted since 1918, almost 
40 years ago. 


Like displaced workers in depressed industrial 
areas, uprooted rural Americans are often told 
that they have no alternative but to pack up and 
move on. 


But surely there is a better “solution” than the 
tragic human and social cost which a mass migra- 
tion would entail. First, the Federal farm pro- 
gram should be revised to give aid to those 
with the will and the capacity to remain on 
the land and make it productive. But in addi- 
tion, an effort must also be made to draw a por- 
tion of our expanding industry into rural areas 
and thus provide jobs for those who want to 
seek work outside of agriculture or who are 
forced to look for other ways to earn a living. 


Action must also be taken to alleviate the job- 
lessness which contributes to the deplorable con- 
ditions that exist in Indian communities in the 
Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Oklahoma, and in other states. Work opportuni- 
ties must also be spread into these communities 
where living standards are shockingly low because 
jobs are so extremely limited. 


The continued wastage of our human re- 
sources—whether in urban or in rural areas—no 
longer can be tolerated. Technical help to mak« 
local resource surveys, capital loans to help at- 
tract dependable new employers—not runaway) 
sweatshops established only to exploit local mis- 
ery—and vocational retraining aids, all are 
needed if under-employed and jobless rural 
Americans are to have a chance to work produc- 
tively and to share in the prosperity of America. 


Inevitably—A National Problem 


Fortunately, more and more people now realize 
that the eradication of chronic local unemploy- 
ment is a problem that calls for teamwork—local, 
state and federal. 
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At present, several states are giving a measure 
of aid. Unfortunately, states most burdened with 
local distress are themselves confronted with 
grave financial problems which limit their capac- 
ity to help. 


Today, the necessity of Federal assistance is 
recognized by both political parties and action to 
secure it has been pledged. 


In 1956, the Economic Report of the President 
said, “The fate of distressed communities is a 
matter of national as well as'local concern,” and 
an Administration bill to provide limited Federal 
aid was introduced in the 84th Congress. 


In his 1957 Economic Report, the President re- 
stated the need for Congressional action in these 
words: “In some cases the forces responsible for 
persistent unemployment are so strong and so 
varied that they will yield only to comprehensive 
measures taken jointly by private groups, state 
and local governments, and the Federal govern- 
ment.” 


Governors, local officials, businessmen, labor 
and farm leaders all have testified in support of 
Federal action. 


Two months ago, the nonpartisan National 
Planning Association added its strong voice in 
support of a “vigorous program” of Federal aid. 
“Chronic unemployment anywhere in our econ- 
omy is a matter of national concern,”’* it said. 


Currently, an Administration bill (S. 1433) is 
being considered by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee along with the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act (S. 964) which Senator Douglas intro- 
duced earlier in the present session. However, 
like the Administration bill of last year, S. 1433 
falls far short of being the comprehensive attack 
on the cancer of area blight which the President's 
Economic Report prescribes and proposes. 


Both measures would set up a special Federal 
agency to administer an area redevelopment pro- 
gram and provide Federal loans to encourage the 
construction of industrial facilities in these areas. 
Both would deny aid, however, to “runaway” em- 
ployers who seek to locate in a depressed area 
while at the same time, creating unemployment 
elsewhere. 


But only the Douglas bill is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to assure a full-scale attack on the 
problem of area blight. 


* Depressed Industrial Areas—A National Problem, Na- 
tional Planning Association Pamphlet No. 98. 
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A Minimum Federal Program 


Only S. 964 would provide Federal construction 
loans to depressed urban and rural areas alike. 
The Administration proposal would provide just 
technical assistance to rural communities, while 
its rules of eligibility for loans to distressed in- 
dustrial areas are so restrictive that few, indeed, 
would be helped. 


The availability of modern plant space obiain- 
able under attractive arrangements, is basic to 
the solution of the problem of area distress. 


The Douglas bill authorizes $200 million in 
Federal loans for this purpose, and a loan could 
equal up to 75% of the aggregate cost of a 
project. The Administration bill, on the other 
hand, would provide a wholly inadequate loan 
total of $50 million, and only up to 35% of the 
cost of a project would be eligible for Federal aid. 


In many distressed areas an improved water 
supply, sewerage system, or some other essential 
public facility is often essential before new en- 
terprises can be attracted. The Douglas bill 
would provide $75 million in Federal funds for 
loans for this purpose, and $50 million for direct 
grants. The Administration measure provides no 
special authorization for this vital aspect of area 
redevelopment. 


Furthermore, technical assistance is accorded 
only $114 million by S. 1433, as compared to the 
more adequate $414 million proposed by S. 964. 


In addition, the Douglas bill seeks to encourage 
employment in distressed areas by directing 
Federal procurement contracts toward these 
communities. The Administration measure 
completely ignores this important means of 
rendering aid. 


While both bills would provide vocational 
education to help displaced workers obtain new 
jobs, only the Douglas proposal includes Federal 
retraining subsistence payments to provide eco- 
nomic support for the trainees. 
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Finally, to be effective, a national area rede- 
velopment program must encourage broad citi- 
zen participation and establish the confidence of 
all groups concerned. 

The Douglas bill alone provides for advisory 
status on the part of non-governmental groups— 
including organized labor—at both the Federal 
and local levels. In addition, it would properly 
place the administration and coordination of the 
program in an independent agency rather than 
in the exclusively business-oriented Department 
of Commerce, as the Administration bill proposes. 

A year ago, the Executive Council of the AFL- 
CIO concluded, after it had carefully weighed 
both the Administration and the Douglas bills: 

“Only the Douglas bill provides an adequate 
comprehensive attack on the persistent problem 
of chronic unemployment. The Administration 
bill, unfortunately, is too restricted in scope and 
neglects many areas in which aid is clearly 
needed.” 

This year, after a study of the two bills before 
the 85th Congress, our view has not been altered. 

When the Congress passed the Employment 
Act of 1946, it committed the Federal Govern- 
ment to the objective of maintaining maximum 
production and employment throughout the 
United States. It is our view that this pledge 
applies to the misfortune of local joblessness and 
under-employment quite as fully as to unemploy- 
ment which is nationwide in scope. 

The Employment Act of 1946, in addition, com- 
mits the Federal Government to utilize “all of its 
plans, functions, and resources”—not just a few 
of them—for the purpose of creating and main- 
taining maximum employment throughout the 
United States. 

The provisions of the Douglas bill reflect this 
broad approach. It alone would fully utilize all 


“OUR OBJECT IS TO HELP PEOPLE HELP THEMSELVES” 
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our resources in the effort to end the blight of 
area distress. In comparison, the Administration 
proposal—no matter how sincerely conceived—is 
far less than enough to do the job. 


As Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler 
recently said while testifying in support of S. 964 
in behalf of the AFL-CIO: 


“We seek neither charity nor a raid on the 
public Treasury in behalf of America’s distressed 
communities. On the contrary, our object is to 
help people help themselves by assisting the job- 
less to find work again, and by helping whole 
communities to become productive and self-re- 
liant. And as success flows from this effort, many 
of our citizens will move off relief rolls and on 
to tax rolls. The public Treasury will be well 
recompensed for the limited investment in human 
welfare we now ask you to support. 


“Nor can it be rightly charged that the Area 
Redevelopment Act will threaten in any way the 
legitimate aspirations and future prosperity of 
any community or section of this country. Amer- 
ica is a dynamically expanding nation. By 1965, 
our economy may reasonably be expected to be 
creating $525 billion worth of goods and services, 
$100 billion more than the total we already pro- 
duce and enjoy. We merely seek to insure to com- 
munities that have already fallen behind, through 
no cause of their own, a share in the American 
achievement that lies ahead.” ¢ 


Surely, the time is overdue for a bold and 
united effort to productively utilize all of Amer- 
ica’s human resources and to put an end to the 
poverty, degradation and economic loss which 
neglect of our distressed areas has entailed. 


* Statement before the Subcommittee on Production and 
Stabilization of the Senate Banking and Currency Com 
mittee, March 11, 1957. 


WM. SCHNITZLER, AFL-CIO SEC.-TREAS, 
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ExHIsItT C 
Counties with lowest farm incomes and levels of living, by State, 1954 





500 counties with high- 
500 counties with low- est percentage of | 315 counties appearing 
est level of income commercial farms in both lists 
having sales of less 
than $2,500 


Percent Percent Number Percent 
of total of total 


Alabama ! 
Arkansas ! 


Georgia ! 


Kentucky !___- 
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New Mexico 

North Carolina ! 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina ! 
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Went Virginis...........-...... 


1 Southeastern States. 


Source: A report on “Federal Assistance to Labor Surplus Areas,’”’ prepared for the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, House of Representatives, Apr. 15, 1957. 


Senator Ranpotpu. Thank you very much, Mr. Flory. I would ask 
you to say to Mr. Bussie that we are very delighted to have his testi- 
mony on behalf of the State organizations which he heads through 
your reading of the material. 

Mr. Fiory. We were very pleased to participate, Senator Randolph. 
Mr. Bussie asked me to express his regrets that at the last moment 
his plans changed and he was unable tobe here. 

Senator RanpotpH. We appreciate your comments, Mr. Flory. 
Are there any questions ? 

Our next witness is Mr. Boartfield, chairman, Memphis AFL-CIO, 
Labor Council and Textile Workers Union of America, and regional 
representative for the States of Arkansas, Tennessee, and Louisiana. 

Would you identify yourself more fully, Mr. Boartfield ? 


STATEMENT OF C. D. BOARTFIELD, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Boartrietp. Senator Randolph, I am C. D. Boartfield of the 
Textile Workers Union of America. I reside in Memphis, Tenn., 
and I should like to present the following statement to this Special 
Senate Committee on Unemployment Problems. 

I am appearing before you to help you understand some of the 
problems of unemployment confronting the people of the South Cen- 
tral States. These consist of eight States according to the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. Four of these are in the eastern area in- 
cluding Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi. The west- 
ern group consists of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
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The textile industry in these States has been contracting and pro- 
viding less employment in recent years. Individual mills have been 
closed in Texas, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi. While the industry has not been a major one in wd of 
these States other than Alabama, it has nevertheless been a major base 
of future growth. The contraction and failure to grow places an 
immediate burden upon the area to find new ways of economic growth. 

Moreover, the overall contraction of the employment opportunities 
in agriculture and the low standard of living and income levels which 
now prevail in these States makes it imperative that we seek above all 
else to find new methods of stimulating the economic growth of the 
entire region. 

LOCAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The individual States have undertaken development programs. 
Unfortunately they are designed in many instances in such a way as 
to stimulate without design and planning and sometimes results in 
further shifts of the tax burden to those least able to carry this cost. 

The great challenge is to devise a system of economic expansion 
which can provide new jobs, open up new important economic oppor- 
tunities, and yet allow for the further growth of industry without 
subsidy and shifts of the tax burden to the poor. 

One of the principal defects of the present system of economic ex- 
pansion in this area is that it is oriented to the rental agent complex. 
A private citizens group or community provides a building, but there 
is no confidence that this subsidy to private industry wil] stimulate 
further growth. We have already seen numerous examples wherein 
favors have been followed by exploitation of labor and the commu- 
nity and ultimately in the closing of the mill itself. 

Economic growth to be healthy must be built on sound planning 
and the erection of an economy which builds on positive loca] advan- 
tages. The new economy must be built upon a fissionable base which 
multiplies employment opportunities. In order to achieve this pur- 
pose, it is vital to engage in constructive, careful planning for long- 
term growth. 
aa RanpoteH. Would you mind an interruption, Mr. Boart- 

Mr. Boartrte.p. No, Senator. 

Senator Ranpotru. I believe Mr. Merrick, the committee counsel, 
has a question. 

Mr. Merrick. I wanted to ask a question at this point for my own 
clarification, Mr. Boartfield, on this problem of development by local 
areas, 

Is it your feeling, for instance, that these various loca] communities 
compete against one another, seeking to attract plants from one area 
to fo into another area; is that your concern ? 

r. Boarrrietp. Well, that is one of the things that we are con- 
cerned with, that small communities will through some type of taxa- 
tion, or by the citizens putting up a building and then going out to 
entice some industry from another area to come there, that instead of 
building the community up or advancing the community, actually it is 
taking out of one pocket and putting it into another, because the in- 
dustry that they do bring in, this particular type of industry is usu- 
ally such a low-wage outfit that it does not benefit the community. 
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In a great number of instances where this has been done, the indus- 
try would move in and stay for a considerable period of time and then 
decide to move someplace else where they have had a better offer, and 
the first community is left with a building on its hands that the tax- 
payers have to Pay for. 

r. Merrick. If you have some specific situations—I do not expect 
you to think of them out of your head right now in answer to my 
question, but if you perhaps will look into your files and submit a 
statement on this later, I think it would be a good idea, if you feel it 
would be worthwhile. The committee would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Boartrtevp. I would think such a statement could be presented, 
sir, but I would not be able to give you that today. I am sure that 
our Washington office will see that Senator Randolph’s committee 
will have that information. I will ask them to prepare it. 

Senator Ranpotru. At this point, since you have been questioned 
by Mr. Samuel Merrick, general counsel of the committee, I think it 
would be appropriate if Mr. Merrick would introduce the other staff 
members present so our record will carry those names and so that you 
may know them. 

Mr. Merrick. We have present Mr. Emerson Hynes, who is legis- 
lative assistant to Senator McCarthy; James L. Sundquist, who is 
administrative assistant to Senator Clark, of Pennsylvania; Fred 
Rhodes, who is assistant staff director representing the minority 
membership; and Mr. Harold Brown, assistant director of the staff in 
charge of hearings in the field. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Thank you, Mr. Merrick. Will you proceed, 
Mr. Boartfield ? 

Mr. Boartrietp. This region is beset by two problems. The first 
is that a number of its major urban employment centers have lost 
their economic base. The older industries and economic activities 
have been played out. As a result, they have become chronically dis- 
tressed. They have suffered from long-term substantial unemploy- 
ment of more than 6 percent for long periods of time. 

Because their older economic base has been removed, they have to 
reconstruct new ones. They have suffered such a setback that the 
reconstruction and redevelopment job cannot be done by themselves. 
They need help. 

The second problem relates to the sectors in the region where there 
has been no economic development. They are underdeveloped areas 
in which there is chronic underemployment and low living standards. 
There are few employment opportunities and there is a chronic 
tendency for the youthful educated and ambitious persons among 
those people to move to other areas. 


DISTRESSED AREAS 


If the United States is to meet the challenge of the competitive 
world, we connot permit waste to persist and people to remain under- 
employed. Our President is concerned with balancing the budget. 
But higher employment and more income would provide our Federal 
Government with more revenue so that there would be a greater finan- 
cial ability with which to carry out our battle with the foreign 
systems. 
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Examining the region as a whole we find that there are seven of 
the eight States which are now classified as ae distressed. 
Unemployment in excess of 6 percent has persisted for long periods 


of time. 

Senator Ranpoupu. Mr. Boartfield, we will place this in the record 
without your reading the statistics. Would you care to highlight any 
particular points ? 

Mr. Boartrietp. Yes, I think that would be sufficient, Senator, to 
incorporate the data in the record. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Unem- Date present 
Labor market area ploy- | substantial labor 
— surplus began 
rate 


January 1958. 
June 1957. 


Do. 
February 1957. 
November 1952. 
June 1957. 
November 1957. 
July 1953. 

Do 


October 1957. 
September 1953. 
July 1953. 
August 1954. 
April 1954. 
May 1957. 
July 1953. 

Do. 
January 1957. 
January 1954. 


June 1958. 
D 


0. 
October 1957. 
November 1957. 
August 1954. 


February 1958. 
January 1958. 
November 1957. 
January 1958. 
January 1954. 


Alabama September 1959- __ 
August 1959 


October 1959- - -_- 
September 1959. _ _ 


Kentucky 


noe 


Hopkinsville 
Madisonville 
Middlesboro-Harlan 
Morehead-Grayson 


roe 
ARNO M ONE MH PANOM AD 


— 


Paintsville-Prestonburg 

Pikeville-W illiamson April 1959 

Chattanooga October 1959 

La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell -| April 1959 
Mississippi_........| Biloxi-Gulfport- - ----..---- 

Fayetteville fing February 1959 

Fort Smith. -_--- ---| March 1959. - .---- 


CHAAWELONN DN I0W-IN 100 


bad 


Okmulgee-Henryetta 
Beaumont-Port Arthur 
Galveston-Texas City 


PONK OM MAM MON 
HONE eR ROUNNOS 


Mr. Boartrietp. I might point up that the La Follette-Jellico- 
Tazewell area in Tennessee, as of April 1959, had an unemployment 
rate of 13.9 percent, dating from January 1954. 

Mr. Merrick. Is that a coal-mining community ? 

Mr. Boartrte.. I think it is textile and coal. 

Senator Ranpotru. On that point, I note your figures on Kentucky 
and I see that in the coal-mining areas of that State there is unemploy- 
ment in one such area at the rate of 35.5 percent and in another coal- 
producing area 21-plus percent. 

Mr. Boartrtetp. That is correct. 

Senator Ranpotpn. In my State of West Virginia, which you do not 
cover in your figures, we find that in some of our coal-producing coun- 
ties, 1 out of 3 workers is unemployed. 

Mr. Merrick. For Oklahoma, Mr. Boartfield, your tabulation 
shows the Okmulgee-Henryetta area. What kind of industry is there? 

Mr. Boartrietp. I would presume that it would be textile and 
related industries. 

Mr. Merrick. Thank you. 
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Senator Rannotru. Will you proceed, Mr. Boartfield? 

Mr. Boartrrevp. I might confess that a good deal of this was pre- 
pared by our research department and I am not familiar with every 
area that is presented here. ; 

These communities need immediate help in their efforts at economic 
redevelopment. This process calls for assistance in planning their 
economic future; assistance in the form of technical aid to advise 
them upon the potentials; financial assistance to help them improve 
their public and civic facilities; and financial assistance where neces- 
sary to begin the industrial reconstruction. 

hese areas have suffered from persistent unemployment of a sub- 
stantial type because their core industries have disappeared. in some 
places, it has been the textile industry such as in Gadsden, Anniston, 
and Knoxville; in others, it has been the coal industry such as in 
Jasper, Ala., and Kentucky areas; in others it is war production which 
brought vast numbers of peoples to the area and left them stranded. 

The unemployment has been chronic as is attested by the fact that in 
some places unemployment was reported at the very start of the pres- 
ent system of reporting. Others joined in 1953 as in the case of Ken- 
tucky. In 1954 a number of communities such as La Follette, Tenn., 
and ve Tex., and McAlester, Okla., became chronically dis- 
tressed. 

The 1957-58 depression brought a new toll of chronically distressed 
communities. There is little likelihood that these communities which 
have not been reconstructed in the present rise of employment will be 
able to redevelop themselves on the basis of their own resources, 


UNDERDEVELOPED RURAL AREAS 


There is a second major group of communities in these eight States; 
namely, the counties of rural distress where the standard of living of 
the farm operator population is among the lowest in the country or 
where there is an exceptionally high percentage of commercial farms 
producing less than $2,500 worth of products for sale annually. 

In that connection we have submitted a brief setting forth the com- 
munities in the various States that are covered by the term “rural 
redevelopment areas” as prescribed by the House Banking Committee 
in the proposed Area Redevelopment Act. 

The bill recommended by the House Banking Committee declares. 

that among the rural development areas— 
* * * shall be included * * * any county (1) which is among the five hundred 
counties in the United States ranked lowest in level of living of farm-operator 
families, or (2) which is among the five hundred counties in the United States 
having the highest percentage of commercial farms producing less than $2,500 
worth of products for sale annually. 

The counties that are listed on that table conform to these categories 
and I submit this for your record, Senator. 

Senator Ranpotpu. We will be very glad to have it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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RvuRAL REDEVELOPMENT AREAS PRESCRIBED BY THE HOUSE BANKING COMMITTEE IN 
PRopOosED AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Note.—The bill recommended by the House Banking Committee declares that 
among the rural redevelopment areas “* * * shall be included * * * any county 
(1) which is among the 500 counties in the United States ranked lowest in level 
of living of farm-operator families, or (2) which is among the 500 counties in the 
United States having the highest percentage of commercial farms producing 
less than $2,500 worth of products for sale annually.” 

The counties listed below conform to these categories. 


ALABAMA 


Congressman Andrews: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Geneva, Henry, Houston, 
Lee, Macon, Russell. 

Congressman Boykin: Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Monroe, Washington, Wil- 
cox. 

Congressman Elliott: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, Marion, 
Pickens, Walker, Winston. 

Congressman Grant: Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Crenshaw, Escambia, 
Lowndes, Montgomery, Pike. 

Congressman Jones: Jackson, Lawrence, Limestone, Morgan. 

Congressman Rains: Chambers, De Kalb, Etowah, Marshall, Randolph, Tal- 
lapoosa. 

Congressman Roberts: Autauga, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, Elmore, St. Clair. 

Congressman Seldin, Jr.: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Sumter, Tus- 
caloosa. 

ARKANSAS 


Congressman Alford: Conway, Faulkner, Perry, Pope, Yell. 

Congressman Gathings: Clay, Crittenden, Greene, Lee, Phillips, St. Francis. 

Congressman Harris: Ashley, Bradley, Calhoun, Clark, Columbia, Hempstead, 
Howard, Lafayette, Little River, Miller, Montgomery, Nevada, Ouachita, Pike, 
Polk, Sevier, Union. 

Congressman Mills: Cleburne, Fulton, Independence, Izard, Lawrence, Monroe, 
Randolph, Sharp, Stone, White, Woodruff. 

Congressman Norrell: Chicot, Cleveland, Dallas, Desha, Drew, Grant, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Lonoke. 

Congressman Trimble: Baxter, Boone, Johnson, Logan, Madison, Marion, New- 
ton, Scott, Searcy, Sebastian, Van Buren. 


FLORIDA 


Congressman Matthews: Baker, Gilchrist, Hamilton, Lafayette, Madison, 
Suwannee, Union. 
Congressman Sikes: Calhoun, Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson, Leon, Okaloosa, 
Walton, Washington. 
GEORGIA 


Congresswoman Blitch: Appling, Atkinson, Bacon, Brantley, Charlton, Clinch, 
Coffee, Echols, Jeff Davis, Lanier, Pierce, Telfair, Wayne. 

Congressman Brown: Elbert, Greene, Hart, Lincoln, Oglethorpe, Taliaferro, 
Warren, Wilkes. 

Congressman Davis: Rockdale. 

Congressman Flynt, Jr.: Butts, Carroll, Clayton, Coweta, Fayette, Heard, 
Henry, Lamar, Meriwether, Newton. 

Congressman Forrester: Clay, Dodge, Harris, Marion, Quitman, Randolph, 
Stewart, Taylor, Wilcox. 

Congressman Landrum : Fannin, Gilmer, Rabun, Towns, Union, White. 

Congressman Mitchell : Chatooga, Dade, Douglas, Haralson, Murray, Walker. 

Congressman Pilcher : Baker, Brooks, Decatur, Early. 

Congressman Preston: Bryan, Burke, Evans, Liberty, Long, Montgomery, 
Screven, Trattnall, Treutlen, Wheeler. 

Congressman Vinson: Baldwin, Crawford, Glascock,. Hancock, Jasper, John- 
son, Twiggs, Washington, Wilkinson. 
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ILLINOIS 


Congressman Gray: Hardin, Johnson, Pope. 


KENTUCKY 


Congressman Chelf: Adair, Green, Metcalfe. 

Congressman Natcher: Allen, Breckinridge, Butler, Edmonson, Grayson, Hop- 
kins, Ohio. 

Congressman Perkins: Breathitt, Carter, Elliott, Floyd, Greenup, Johnson, 
Lawrence, Lee, Magoffin, Menifee, Morgan, Pike, Rowan, Wolfe. 

Congressman Siler: Clay, Clinton, Cumberland, Jackson, Knox, Laurel, Mon- 
roe, Owsley, Pulaski, Rockcastle, Russell, Wayne, Whitley. 

Congressman Spence: Lewis. 

Congressman Stubblefield: Critenden, Graves, McCracken, Marshall. 

Congressman Watts: Casey, Estil, Powell. 


LOUISIANA 


Congressman Brooks: Bienville, Claiborne, De Soto, Red River, Webster. 

Congressman McSween: Avoyelles, Grant, La Salle, Natchitoches, Sabine, Ver- 
non, Winn. 

Congressman Morrison: East Feliciana, Livingston, St. Helena, West Feli- 
ciana. 

Congressman Passman: Caldwell, Cantahoula, Concordia, Franklin, Lincoln, 
Morehouse, Richland, Union, West Carroll. 

Congressman Thompson: Beauregard, Evangeline, St. Landry. 


MICHIGAN 


Congressman Bennett : Iron. 
Congressman Cederberg: Alcona, Clare, Iosco. 
Congressman Griffin: Wexford. 

MINNESOTA 


Congressman Blatnik : Itasca. 
Congressman Marshall: Aitkin. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Congressman Abernethy: Alcorn, Attala, Calhoun, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Clay, 
Itawamba, Lee, Lowndes, Monroe, Noxubee, Oktibbeha, Pontotoc, Prentiss, Tish- 
omingo, Webster, Winston. 

Congressman Colmer: Covington, George, Greene, Jefferson Davis, Jones, 
Lamar, Lawrence, Marion, Perry, Wayne. 

Congressman Smith: Bolivar, Coahoma, Holmes, Humphreys, Issaquena, Le- 
flore, Quitman, Sharkey, Sunflower, Tunica, Washington. 

Congressman Whitten : Benton, Carroll, De Soto, Grenada, Lafayette, Marshall, 
Montgomery, Panola, Tallahatchie, Tate, Tippah, Union, Yalobusha. 

Congressman Williams: Adams, Amite, Claiborne, Copiah, Franklin, Hinds, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Pike, Walthall, Warren, Wilkinson, Yazoo. 

Congressman Winstead: Clarke, Jasper, Kemper, Lauderdale, Leake, Madison, 
Neshoba, Newton, Rankin, Scott, Simpson, Smith. 


MISSOURI 
Congressman Randall: Vernon. 
Congressman Brown: Douglas, Ozark, Stone, Taney, Wright. 
Congressman Carnahan: Carter, Dent, Howell, Iron, Madison, Oregon, Reyn- 
olds, Shannon, Washington, Wayne. 
Congressman Jones: Bollinger, Butler, Ripley. 


NEW MEXICO 


Congressmen Montoya and Morris: Mora, Rio Arriba, San Miguel, Sierra. 
Socorro. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Congressman Alexander: Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, Stanly, Watauga. 

Congressman Barden: Duplin, Onslow, Pender. 

Congressman Bonner : Hyde, Tyrrell, Washington. 

Congressman Fountain: Halifax, Warren. 

Congressman Hall: Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Haywood, Jackson, 
Macon, Swain, Transylvania. 

Congressman Jonas: Avery, Burke, Catawba, Lincoln, Mitchell. 

Congressman Kitchin: Anson, Davidson, Montgomery, Scotland, Wilkes. 

Congressman Lennon: Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, New Hanover. 

Congressman Scott : Caswell, Person. 

Congressman Whitener: Cleveland, Madison, McDowell, Polk, Rutherford, 
Yancey. 

OHIO 


Congressman Henderson: Guernsey, Noble. 
Congressman Moeller: Gallia. 
OKLAHOMA 


Congressman Albert: Atoka, Choctaw, Latimer, Le Flore, McCurtain, Pittsburg, 
Pushmataha. 

Congressman Edmondson: Adair, Cherokee, Delaware, Haskell, McIntosh, 
Okmulgee, Sequoyah. 

Congressman Steed: Coal, Creek, Hughes, Lincoln, Okfuskee, Seminole. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Congressman Ashmore: Greenville, Laurens, Spartanburg, Union. 

Congressman Dorn: Abbeville, Anderson, Edgefield, Greenwood, McCormick, 
Newberry, Oconee, Pickens, Saluda. 

Congressman Hemphill: Cherokee, Chester, Chesterfield, Fairfield, Kershaw, 
Lancaster, York. 

Congressman McMillan: Georgetown, Horry, Lee, Williamsburg. 

Congressman Riley: Barnwell, Lexington, Orangeburg. 

Congressman Rivers: Allendale, Beaufort, Berkeley, Charleston, Clarendon, 
Colleton, Dorchester, Hampton, Jasper. 


TENNESSEE 


Congressman Baker: Anderson, Blount, Campbell, Loudon, Morgan, Roane, 
Scott, Union. 

Congressman Bass: Dickson, Giles, Hickman, Houston, Humphreys, Lawrence, 
Lewis, Perry, Stewart, Sumner, Wayne. 

Congressman Everett: Haywood, Lauderdale. 

Congressman Evins: Cannon, Clay, Cumberland, De Kalb, Fentress, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Macon, Moore, Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Rutherford, Smith, Van 
Buren, Warren, White, Wilson. 

Congressman Frazier, Jr.: Bledsoe, Grundy, McMinn, Marion, Meigs, Monroe, 
Polk, Rhea, Sequatchie. 

Congressman Murray: Benton, Carroll, Decatur, Fayette, Hardeman, Hardin, 
MeNairy, Madison. 

Congressman Reese: Carter, Claiborne, Cocke, Grainger, Green, Hamblen, 
Hancock, Hawkins, Jefferson, Johnson, Sevier, Sullivan, Unicoi, Washington. 


TEXAS 


Congressman Beckworth: Camp, Panola, Rusk, Upshur, Wood. 

Congressman Brooks: Newton, Sabine, San Augustine. 

Congressman Dowdy: Anderson, Angelina, Cherokee, Henderson, Houston, 
Madison, Polk, San Jacinto, Trinity, Walker. 

Congressman Patman: Bowie, Cass, Franklin, Harrison, Marion, Morris, Red 
River, Titus. 

Congressman Rayburn: Rains. 

Congressman Teague: Freestone, Leon, Robertson, Somervell. 

Congressman Thompson: Lavaca. 

Congressman Thornberry: Bastrop, Burleson. 

Congressman Young: Duval, McMullen. 
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VIRGINIA 


Congressman Abbitt: Appomattox, Buckingham, Greensville, Lunenburg, Meck- 
lenburg, Prince Edward. 

Congressman Downing: York. 

Congressman Harrison: Bath, Highland. 

Congressman Jennings: Buchanan, Dickenson, Lee, Russell, Scott, Tazewell, 
Washington, Wise. 

Congressman Poff: Alleghany, Bedford, Craig, Floyd. 

Congressman Smith: Fluvanna, Greene. 

Congressman Tuck: Carroll, Charlotte, Grayson, Halifax, Henry, Patrick. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Congressman Bailey: Braxton, Calhoun, Clay, Doddridge, Fayette, Gilmer, 
Harrison, Lewis, Nicholas, Ritchie, Upshur, Wirt. 

Congressman Hechler: Cabell, Jackson, Lincoln, Mason, Pleasants, Putnam, 
Roane, Tyler, Wayne, Wood. 

Congressman Kee: Mercer, Monroe, Summers. 

Congressman Moore: Brooke, Marion, Taylor, Wetzel. 

Congressman Slack, Jr.: Kanawha, Raleigh. 

Congressman Staggers: Barbour, Monongalia, Randolph, Tucker, Pocahontas, 
Preston. 

Mr. Boartrievp. It is in these counties that we find real rural 
poverty. Unfortunately 8 of the 19 States with such counties of ex- 
treme rural poverty are to be found in this group of States with which 
we are concerned. Of the 663 counties in the United States which 
the House Banking Committee declared to be automatically eligible 
for assistance for rural redevelopment, the following number of coun- 
ties are to be found in each of 8 States: Alabama, 55; Arkansas, 
59; Kentucky, 45; Louisiana, 28; Mississippi, 76; Oklahoma, 20; 
Tennessee, 70; Texas, 36 ; total, 389 counties. 

With almost 60 percent of all distressed rural areas, this region must 
have an active concern and interest in any program of rural redevelop- 
ment. Unfortunately, the present administration has done a good 
deal of talking on this subject but has done little in actual deeds. 

Its so-called program of rural redevelopment has been an open 
invitation to talk and well-wishers, but it has produced very modest 
results. The reason for it is very simple as the participants in this 
program have learned. There are few funds available to implement 
the programs which the cooperative planning and study groups have 
produced. The wish is present in many areas, but the lack of funds 
has necessarily restricted many of these people to any execution of 
their broad plans. 

We urge your committee to address itself to these programs which 
we have unfolded. There is need to help the distressed urban and 
underdeveloped rural areas of these counties to become beehives of 
industrial and economic activity. The continued festering of these 
economic sore spots will both be costly to the country in the form of 
wastage of human and material resources as well as in the form of 
actual aid. 

POINT 4 PROGRAM FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 


_ The best solution is to help these communities become self-support- 
ing economic centers. We are extending the type of assistance needed 
by these areas and peop e to foreign countries in the form of point 4 


assistance. President Eisenhower is promising India, Pakistan, Tur- 
key, Afghanistan, and North Africa this foreign aid. Why cannot 
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we also have technical and financial assistance to our domestic 
communities ¢ 

We urge the liberalization of the unemployment insurance pro- 
grams to support the people who have ieeldamanie benefits to enable 
them to learn new jobs and support themselves in the meantime. 7 
pauperizing them we are depriving them of the opportunity for self- 
rehabilitation. We must not discourage the people whom economic 
tides have adversely affected. 

We finally recommend a system of industrial training to help redi- 
rect ~_ skills of the chronically unemployed and underemployed 

e. 
ae may be interesting to this committee if I note that just before I 
left Memphis to come down here I cut a clipping from the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, which states that: 

The State department of employment security reported today the number of 
a to draw unemployment checks in Tennessee rose by nearly 3,000 

asi week. 

Commissioner L. B. Jennings said 33,615 persons were eligible, up from the 
30,170 the week before. He attributed the rise to seasonal layoffs in the textile, 
lumber, and construction industries. 

Thank you very much, Senator, for the privilege of appearing here. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you very much, Mr. Boartfeld, for your 
information and statistics. They will be helpful to the committee in 
its study of the problem. 

Mr. Boartrretp. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 

Senator Ranpotex. Our next scheduled witness was to be Adm. 
Whittaker F. Riggs, the executive director of the New Orleans Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Admiral Riggs found it impossible because of 
conflict of commitments to be here, but he has sent someone who will 
appear for him. I am sorry I did not have the opportunity to say 
hello to Admiral Riggs. I have known him, and I would be delighted 
to have you carry Tim my best wishes. Would the witness please 
come forward and give his name? 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. GRAHAM, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICAL DIVISION, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, NEW 
ORLEANS AREA 


Mr. Granam. My name is Arthur S. Graham, and I am the director 
of the research and statistical division of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the New Orleans Area. We have prepared a written statement, 
copies of which will be available to the committee. 

ow, we realize that these hearings are on a regional basis but be- 
cause of our research and statistical activities, we confined our report 
or statement to Metropolitan New Orleans. It is entirely factual and 
is based on data from the Louisiana Division of Employment. It 
does contain a good many figures, and it has two exhibits. 

However, we believe that if the committee wishes, that it will not 
take ae more than 4 or 5 minutes to read this statement for the 
record. 

Senator RanpotpuH. You may proceed. 

Mr. Grauam. This statement is addressed to the Honorable E e 
J. McCarthy, chairman, and to the members of the Special Committee 
on Unemployment of the U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
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Gentlemen, as executive vice president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the New Orleans Area, I represent a nonprofit community organi- 
zation composed of 5,527 members representative of the business and 
professional life of this area. Its membership includes 2,967 corpo- 
rations, partnerships, and proprietorships. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the New Orleans Area from its be- 
ginning has undertaken a vigorous program to develop the economy 
of the State of Louisiana with particular emphasis on Metropolitan 
New Orleans which consists of the parishes of Jefferson, Orleans, and 
St. Bernard. During the past few years a major effort has been made 
to increase the amount of spendable income in the area. Therefore 
analyses have been made periodically of the labor force and employ- 
ment situation in Metropolitan New Orleans as payrolls generate by 
far the largest portion of spendable income. 

In response to a request from members of your committee we have 
prepared two statistical reports on employment and unemployment 
in Metropolitan New Orleans based or the month of October during 
the years of 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959. They are included in 
this statement as exhibits A and B. 

Exhibit A furnishes labor force and employment figures by indus- 
trial classification from 1955 through 1959. It also shows numerical 
changes by year during the 5-year period. 

Exhibit B is a labor force and employment study using 100 as an 
index for 1955. As all factors are vebaend to the same numerical base, 
the indexes for 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 show relative employment 
trends in each industrial classification. We sincerely hope that the 
following written analyses based on exhibits A and B by presentin 


gf 
the most important highlights on the subjects of employment and 
unemployment in this area will facilitate the work of members of the 
committee. 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


The highest figure was 332,800 in 1957. Since then it has declined 
to 829,650 in 1958 and 827,450 in 1959. This is a numerical decrease of 
3,150 and 5,350, respectively by comparison with 1957. Main reasons 
responsible for the decline are a mild outmigration of construction 
workers, semiskilled and unskilled labor, withdrawal of marginal fe- 
male workers because of a more competitive labor market during the 
past few years, and a cutback in the number of high school graduates 
er the labor market because of their desire to attain more edu- 
cation, 

TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


_This indicator has shown the same downward trend as the total 
civilian labor force. The 1957 figure at 324,000 decline to 311,900 in 
1958 = 308,650 in 1959. This is a numerical decrease of 15,350 
since 1957. 


TOTAL NONAGRICULTURAL WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS 


A downward trend is apparent again. The high 1957 figure of 
291,900 declined to 278,900 in 1958 and slipped to 275,650 in 1959. 
This is a loss of 16,250 gainfully employed workers during the past 
2 years. 

47557—60—pt. 5 17 
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MANUFACTURING 


Employment in this major industrial classification showed the 
sharpest percentage drop by comparison with industries classified as 
nonmanufacturing. Manufacturing employment in 1957 was 49,950, 
declined to 46,100 in 1958 and shows a further drop to 44,100 in 1959. 
The latter figure is a numerical decline of 5,850 employees by com- 
mane with 1957. In conformity with the national trend the num- 

er of manufacturing employees has shown a slow but steady decline 
since 1954. One large textile plant employing approximately 1,200 
workers liquidated their New Orleans operation and several others in 
the furniture and textile fields moved to new locations in Louisiana 
or Mississippi. Automation has also caused a small decrease in em- 
ployment. 
NONMANUFACTURING 


Employment in most industries covered by this major classification 
have shown a decline since the peak year of 1957. From a top 
employment figure of 241,950 in 1957, nonmanufacturing employment 
dropped to 232,800 in 1958 and to 231,550 in 1959. This is a loss in 
employment for 10,400 people since 1957. Percentagewise it is lower 
than the decline in manufacturing but is higher numerically. Prin- 
cipal reasons for the decline in this classification were the separation 
of marginal workers in many industries during the recession period 
that began in August 1957, and were not rehired when business vol- 
ume turned upward, cutbacks in personnel of petroleum companies 
engaged in exploration activity in the offshore oilfields in the Gulf of 
Mexico, a general reduction in the number of employees engaged by 
railroad companies which conforms to a national trend, and a re- 
duction in employment of water transportation workers such as steve- 
dores, etc., due to a national decline in general cargo exports and a 
drop in ship repair activities due to severe price competition by for- 
eign shipyards. 


OTHER NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Employment in this major classification ran contrary to the general 
trend. There has been a slow but steady increase in employment 
during the past 5 years. The gain has been 1,450 since 1955 and 950 
from 1957. Thecurrent employment figure is 32,250. 

& 


AGRICULTURAL 


Due to the fact that Metropolitan New Orleans is almost com- 
pletely urbanized, this classification is relatively unimportant. The 
1959 employment figure is 750. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The lowest unemployment figure during the past 5 years was 8,450 
in 1956, or 2.6 percent of the total civilian labor force. The same 
percentage figure was maintained in 1957, although there was a 
numerical increase of 350 unemployed persons. From 1957 to 1958 
the unemployment figure rose from 8,800 to 17,400, a numerical in- 
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crease of 8,600, or 5.3 percent of the total civilian labor force. The 
1959 figure of 17,600 is only 200 above the 1958 total and represents 
5.4 percent of the total civilian labor force. 

This is the main part of the written report, showing industrial 
classifications showing the sharpest changes in employment. It is 
largely statistical and I believe that in the interest of saving time 
I will not read it. It will be available with the report that we submit 
to this committee. 

Senator Ranpotpn. The committee record will include the statistics 
and other materials even though they are not actually read. 

Mr. Granam. I would like to read the two concluding paragraphs, 
Senator, and then make one observation which we in originally 
intended to make. 

The situation regarding unemployment in Metropolitan New Or- 
leans at the present time is slightly better than the Nation as a 
whole. Because of wide industrial diversification in this area, numeri- 
cal declines of employment in various industrial classifications that 
comprise the New Orleans economy are small by comparison with 
other metropolitan centers that are dominated by a few industries. 
Nevertheless, the local situation is worthy of study and consideration. 

We sincerely hope that members of the Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment will evaluate the data set forth in this report; that the 
information will be useful in a study of this complex subject; and 
that recommendations, conclusions, and final action will help in the 
solution of this paradoxical problem. 

Our statement is signed by W. F. Riggs, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent. 

(Portion of prepared statement not read and exhibits A and B 
submitted therewith follow :) 


STATEMENT BY TRISTATE CONFERENCE ON FEDERAL AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 
(S. 722), Apoprep By Strate MUNICIPAL LEAGUES AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 
INDIVIDUAL CITIES AT MEMPHIS, TENN., JULY 1, 1959 


The Tristate Conference on Area Redevelopment, comprising the official 
municipal associations and individual cities of Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi, vigorously endorses 8. 722, which has been passed by the U.S. Senate 
and now is in the House Rules Committee. 

This legislation will do for these three States and the entire South what this 
country has attempted to do for underdeveloped foreign nations under the point 
4 program, and with far less involvement of Federal funds, plus the recovery 
of 80 percent of every Federal dollar invested. 


WHAT THE BILL DOES 


S. 722 provides Federal loans and grants to rural areas with the most unem- 
ployment and lowest average income, and to urban areas classified as “dis- 
tressed labor markets” because of chronic and severe unemployment over a 
period of 6 months to 2 years. 

Grants or loans may be made to buy or develop land for public facilities and 
to rehabilitate or improve public facilities necessary for industrialization. 
Loans at the average interest rate for all outstanding Federal obligations may 
be made to buy or develop land for industrial use, to build or improve industrial 
plants, and to buy inudstrial machinery or equipment. Other benefits are 
technical assistance on economic development programs, vocational training, 
retraining subsistence grants, and urban renewal planning grats. 
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SOUTH BENEFITS MOST 


Of the 663 counties immediately eligible for aid as depressed rural areas, 628 
are in 14 Southern States and 205 in Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas 
alone. Fifty-three of the 179 urban distressed labor markets are in the South, 
including four in Tennessee and one each in Arkansas and Mississippi. Some 
88.5 percent of the total population of Mississippi lives in the counties affected 
under the rural redevelopment sections of the bill. The percentage in Arkansas 
is 59.5 and in Tennessee, 42.6. Municipalities in these counties, of course, would 
be the focal points for the industrial expansion the bill is designed to promote. 

Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas could expect to receive $60 to $65 mil- 
lion of the $389,500,000 authorized in S. 722 as it passed the Senate, and a 
eee share of the $251 million authorized in the pending House version 
of S. . 

A conference of Southern State municipal leagues and cities, and the American 
Municipal Association, meeting recently in Washington, determined that 14 
Southern States would receive 65 percent of the benefits while contributing 
through Federal tax payments only 14 percent of the cost. 


TRISTATES NEED HELP MOST 


Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas for many years have had some of the 
most depressed rural areas of the entire country. Because of a lack of economic 
opportunity, these three States and others in the South have lost an alarming 
proportion of their young people through outmigration just as they are ready 
to begin their productive careers. The enormous cost of rearing and educating 
children, and their subsequent departure for the plants and production lines of 
more highly industrialized States, is a crippling financial loss which has kept 
these Southern States in a chronic condition of below-average per capita income 
and severely limited prospects for improvement. S. 722 offers a feasible and 
practical method of reversing this population movement and balancing the de- 
clining agricultural sector of the economy with new and expanded industry. 

If some means of halting outmigration is not found, the Southern States will 
continue to lose their most ambitious and best trained young people, and 
eventually will lose numerous seats in the Congress. 


THE VOTING RECORD 


This year when S. 722 was before the Senate, Senators Gore and Kefauver 
of Tennessee voted for passage; Senators Eastland and Stennis of Mississippi 
and Senator McClellan of Arkansas voted against it; Senator Fulbright of 
Arkansas did not vote but was announced as against passage. 

Last year, when the House passed a similar bill, these Congressmen voted to 
kill the measure by sending it back to committee: Representatives Gathings, 
Mills, Harris, and Norrell of Arkansas; Representatives Abernethy, Whitten, 
Smith, and Williams of Mississippi; Representatives Davis, Loser, Murray, and 
Reece of Tennessee. Voting to save the House bill were Representatives Trimble 
and Hays of Arkansas and Representatives Baker, Bass, Everett, Evins, and 
Frazier of Tennessee. Representative Colmer of Mississippi was paired against 
the bill. It later was killed by a veto. 

This conference commends those Members of Congress who have supported 
area redevelopment legislation and respectfully suggests that those who have 
been opposed should reconsider it in relation to the clearly identified needs of 
the people whom they represent in Washington. 


OPPORTUNITY TO HELP URBAN AREAS 


S. 722 offers a unique opportunity for southern Members of Congress to sup- 
port legislation which will benefit the 50 percent of their constituents who live 
in urban areas. They have voted consistently for subsidies to farmers—and this 
conference is not opposed to Federal agricultural programs as such—but too 
often they have overlooked the needs of the urban areas which provide the 
nonfarm jobs essential to a balanced economy. 

Four-fifths of the money authorized in S. 722 would be repaid to the Federal 
Treasury with interest. Thus, Members of Congress who profess concern for 
a balanced budget and conservative spending can conscientiously vote for it. 
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This conference urges southern Members of Congress not to accept as a sub- 
stitute the depressed areas legislation proposed by President Eisenhower (H.R. 
4278) because it discriminates against the South by eliminating all assistance 
to depressed rural areas, 94 percent of which are in the South. 

Tennessee Municipal League, represented by— 

Claude A. Armour, vice mayor of Memphis and president, TML. 
Herbert J. Bingham, Nashville, executive secretary, TML. 
Mayor Tom Hardy, Camden, Tenn. 
Mississippi Municipal Association, represented by— 
W. J. Caraway, mayor of Leland and executive vice president, MMA. 
Mayor Charles Sampson, Greenwood, Miss. 
Mayor James Ballard, Tupelo, Miss. 
Arkansas Municipal League, represented by— 
William G. Fleming, Little Rock, assistant director, AML. 
Mayor H. B. Price, West Memphis, Ark. 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATIONS SHOWING SHARPEST CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 


STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS 


Employment at 2,000 in 1959 is 1,100 below the peak figures of 3,100 in 1957. 
This reduction is due mainly to the completion of several large scale public works 
programs such as the construction of the causeway across Lake Ponchartrain 
and the new Mississippi River bridge which lessened the demand for cement. 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS 


A decline of 550 from the top 1957 figure of 3,050 reduced the current employ- 
ment figure to 2,500. 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURES 


There has been a severe decline of 2,900 workers in this classification since 
1957 bringing the 1959 figure down to 4,950. Cutbacks in exploration activity 
by the petroleum industry due to heavy inventories has caused a severe decline 
in the construction of drilling rigs, oil barges, and similar equipment used in 
offshore drilling operations in the Gulf of Mexico. Ship repair activity has 
declined sharply due to competition from foreign shipyards. 


MINING 


The 1959 employment figure of 7,000 is 900 below the peak 1957 figure. It has 
been caused primarily by a cutback in oil drilling operations. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


Employment in 1959 at 17,300 is 4,100 below the high 1956 figure of 21,400. 
The sharpest drops in this classification occurred in 1957 and 1959 with respec- 
tive decreases of 2,400 and 1,850. The drop in employment was caused by 
lessened activity in residential construction which is also apparent at the na- 
tional level, the completion of several large building projects, and a sharp 
increase in mortgage interest rates that has curtailed residential construction. 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 


In conformity with the national trend, employment has decreased during each 
of the past 5 years. The sharpest numerical decline occurred in 1958 when 
employment dropped by 950. The current employment figure is 4,750 as com- 
pared with 6,250 in 1955. 

WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Due mainly to a national downtrend in general cargo exports, the 1959 figure 
of 17,700 is 3,950 below the top figure recorded in 1957. 
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WHOLESALE TRADE 


. The highest figure during the past 5 years was 25,750 in 1957. It declined 
by 1,450 in 1958 and then recovered 250 employees bringing the 1959 total to 
24,550. 

RETAIL TRADE 


The 1959 total of 47,000 employees is 2,150 below the high figure of 49,150 in 
1957. 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE 


This industry is one of few that has shown a steady growth year by year from 
1955 through 1959. The current figure of 15,400 is 2,100 above 1955. 


SERVICE TRADES 


The highest employment figure reported was 44,000 in 1957. It declined to 
40,550 in 1958 and recovered slightly this year to 40,900. 


GOVERN MENT 


Of all classifications included in the exhibits, government employment showed 
the highest numerical gain year by year since 1955. The 1959 figure of 37,750 
is 4,550 above 1955. 

The following table has been prepared to show either numerical increase, 
decrease, or no change in employment of 24 nonagricultural classifications 
presented in exhibits A and B. 


Increase No change Decrease 


< 
g 
a 
4 
3 


-59 


Employment and unemployment trends, Metropolitan New Orleans, 19565 
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EXxHIsiIT B 


Employment and unemployment index, Metropolitan New Orleans, 1955-59 
[Index 1955=100] 


Total civilian labor force 
Total employment 

Total nonagricultural wage and salary workers- --- 
Manufacturing 

Lumber and wood products 

Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Fabricated metal products. -- 

Machinery, including electric 

Transportation equipment - _- 

Other durable goods 

Food and kindred products 

Textile mill products, apparel, and other textile 


eee 
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P 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied products 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum refining and related industries 
Other nondurable goods 
Nonmanufacturing 
Mining 
Contract construction 
Railroad transportation 
Water transportation, miscellaneous transporta- 
tion, public utilities, communication ar 
Wholesale trade... ae 
Retail trade ee 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Service and miscellaneous 
Government 
Other nonagricultural employment 
Agricultural 
Unemployment 
Workers involved in work stoppages 
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1 Not available. 


Source: Louisiana State Employment Service. 
Date: Dec. 10, 1959, 


GETTING NEW INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Granam. My supplementary remarks, sir, are directed to our 
efforts to secure new industries in the New Orleans area and also to 
encourage the expansion of existing industries. 

Since 1946 there has been approximately $1 billion in new capital 
investment in industries in the New Orleans area. This addition of 
new industries and the expansion of existing industries has created 
jobs for approximately 11,000 people. 

Today we envision, and we have already given it a name, the Baton 
Rouge-New Orleans Industrial Complex, and anyone traveling along 
the river from Baton Rouge to New Orleans will see the new addi- 
tions, particularly in the aluminum field and in the petro-chemical 
field. We believe, if we continue our efforts and take advantage of 
our natural advantages from the standpoint of natural resources, 
transportation and adequate and well-trained labor supply, that we 
will see the realization of this New Orleans-Baton Rouge Industrial 
Complex. 

Thank you very much for your courtesy and the privilege of appear- 
ing before you. 

Senator Ranpotew. Mr. Graham, your statement is provocative and 
informative. There is one point, perhaps, that we would want you 
to help us in the effort to arrive at an understanding of a statement 
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earlier made in this hearing as to unemployment compensation. Mr. 
Merrick will question you on that item. 

Mr. Merrick. We had some reference to the problem of competition 
between the States, that is, by way of more cost of unemployment 
compensation and, therefore, quite widely varying benefits form 
unemployment compensation. Have you any comment on this—were 
you here when the witness earlier touched on this point? Did you 
hear him? 

Mr. Grauam. I did. 

Mr. Merrick. I did not want to take you by surprise, and if you 
plead the need to look into the matter further and tell us later, that 
will be all right. 

Mr. GranaM. I think I can furnish the answer now. 

New industries use almost a set formula in deciding on new loca- 
tions and the factors considered, not necessarily in the order of im- 
portance, are No. 1, the existing markets for the sale of their goods; 
No. 2, the required natural resources necessary in the manufacturing 
processes, such as sulfur, petro-chemicals, water, salt, and the other 
things that we are blessed with here in Louisiana; No. 3, adequate 
transportation systems, air, surface and water; No. 4, the adequacy of 
the labor supply and its ease of training; No. 5, would be the existing 
tax structure; and becoming more important these days is a term 
known as the “business climate” which means adequate housing and 
a political climate that is favorable to both labor and management, 
adequate educational facilities, and the other things that go to make 
up a good standard of living. Those are the considerations that are 
considered by management in selecting new plant locations. 

Now, if everything else is even, and I am talking about primarily 
the markets, transportation, labor supply, and natural resources, 
then the consideration of taxes becomes important—but it is, never- 
theless, secondary in the considerations. It is not one of the prime 
factors that are considered in the selection of industrial sites. 

Those are not my own observations. Those are, I believe, pub- 
lished statements by many authorities in the field of industrial sites. 

Mr. Merrick. Mr, Graham, if you have any further comment that 
you would like to supply the committee with later, you can consider 
the record open for any material that you want to submit, anything 
more than you want to furnish us on this subject. It is a complicated 
one. 

Mr. Granam. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Merrick. And a controversial one. 

Mr. Grawam. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. And we will appreciate the enlightenment your organ- 
ization has on the subject. 

Mr, Grauam. I will consult Mr. Bowers, director of our industrial 
expansion department and if we have material that will be helpful 
to you, certainly we will be glad to furnish it to you. 

Mr. Merrick. I know you realize the importance of the impact of 
the taxation and the unemployment compensation programs in the 
various States. 

Mr. Granam. That is right. 

Mr. Merrick. And perhaps you might have some views on that 
and if you will furnish them, we will thank you very much. 
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Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you, sir. We are glad to have an ex- 
pression of the views of the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans. 

Mr. Granam. Thank you for the opportunity of making our state- 
ment. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Next we have Father Louis Twomey, the di- 
rector of the Institute of Industrial Relations of Loyola University 
here in New Orleans. 


STATEMENT OF REV. LOUIS J. TWOMEY, S.J., DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE 
OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. 


Father Twomey. Mr. Senator, I am Father Louis J. Twomey, S.J., 
director of the Institute of Industrial Relations of Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, La. 

In the first place I should like to express my appreciation to the 
Committee on Unemployment Problems of the United States Sen- 
ate for granting me the privilege of submitting some of my reflections 
on the important area of our industrial life being investigated by the 
committee. 

GOALS OF ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


And now to the matter under consideration. The most decisive 
test of the moral acceptability of an economic system is not the ratio 
of profit to investment or of salaries and wages to time worked. The 
primary question is whether or not the production, distribution, ex- 
change, and price-mechanism of a given system are so ordered as to 
meet the material needs of every man importantly dependent upon 
the system. 

We believe that the most effective way yet designed to answer this 
test is an economic system based on the rights of private property and 
private enterprise, absolves itself of obligation to the common good 
of the international and national communities it serves. And this on 
the false premise that in the market, that is, in the free struggle of 
competitors, economic life has a principle of self-direction which gov- 
erns more perfectly than would the intervention of any man-devised 
planning. We hold that competition is certainly justified and neces- 
sary to a free economy provided it be kept within the limits defined 
by due regard for the general welfare. 

In this regard I should like to emphasize that although society owes 
no man a living, it owes every man willing and able to work the oppor- 
tunity to make a living. This is to say that every man, precisely be- 
cause he is a man, has a God-given, inalienable right to demand of any 
economic system that measure of material goods and services neces- 
sary and sufficient in quantity and quality to support himself and 
his family with moderate comfort and reasonable security. With- 
out such comfort and security, man cannot live as befits his human 
dignity. 

ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF JOBS NEEDED 


The most basic means for securing these conditions is effective pur- 
chasing power, therefore, only by means of wages and salaries. 
these in turn are derived from payment for work at this, that, or the 
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other job. An adequate supply of jobs recompensed becomes then the 
foundation for sustaining purchasing power and for underpinning the 
dignity of the human person. 

In a free economy, the primary responsibility to provide adequate 
job opportunity rests upon private enterprise, for whatever reason, 
is either unwilling or unable to make available sufficient outlets for 
job seekers, it is not only the right but the obligation of the State and/or 
Federal Governments to intervene with appropriate remedies. 

I recognize danger in the ever-widening reach of Government into 
areas which ideally speaking should be reserved to nonpolitical initia- 
tive. But, if this latter fails, I for one am little impressed with the 
sometimes strident protests against Government action. 

The challenge of unemployment with all the deep human suffering 
involved cannot be left for solution to the vagaries of a so-called self- 
regulating marketplace. If we have not forgotten the grim experience 
of the late 1920’s and throughout the 1930’s, we will know how neces- 
sary it is to be forearmed against the shock of men and women crying 
out for jobs when there are no jobs. 


MISERY OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Is the present status of unemployment serious? When expert dis- 
agree, I will not attempt an answer. But of this much I am certain. 
There are areas in the economy which in human terms present a very 
sorry picture. I refer sepcifically to the tens of thousands of migra- 
tory workers and to farm workers in general. Yes, these are little 
people—I use the expression in all reverence. Overwhelmingly they 
lack the protection of collective bargaining. Too often they are mere 
instruments for their employers to make money by. They make up a 
faceless mass of humanity for the most part, with few friends in Gov- 
ernment or commerce sensitive enough to rally to their defense against 
continuing exploitation. Habitually they have to face the hazards 
of unemployment, underemployment, or overemployment and thus 
they are often forced to live in conditions unfit even for animals. The 
toll that these hazards exact in terms of human dignity is a shameful 
commentary on our lack of sincerity when we profess faith in the 
equality and inalienable rights of all men whether they be high or 
low, rich or poor, saint or sinner, strong or weak. 


DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


And this is not to speak of an even greater national scandal. With 
cold, deliberate calculation we build into our employment practices 
discriminatory patterns, which reduce certain racial minorities to 
the role of drawers of water and hewers of wood to satisfy the eco- 
nomic creed and to puff up the cultural pretensions of the so-called 
better classes. I am here speaking of the objectively criminal abuse 
we are guilty of in exploiting the Negro, Puerto-Rican, and Mexican- 
American manpower in our population. 

I would like to ad lib for just a moment. I am a southerner. I 
was born and raised in the South and I think I yield to no one in 
my loyalty to things that are decently southern, but there are some 
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practices in the South of which, it seems to me, no decent southerner 
can be proud. 

We have for generations exploited one-third of the citizens of our 
13 sovereign States. We give the lie for our profession of being a 
nation of equalized opportunity for all. 

Now, if this were merely happenstance, if this were merely an occa- 
sion that was forced upon us ie economic situation, it would be ex- 
plainable. But when it is done, as I said, with cold, deliberate calcu- 
lation and, in addition, when the law, the majesty of the law, is used 
as an instrument then we are faced in the South with a subversive 
activity of a very serious nature. 

How can we stand before the nations of the world today and strive 
to win them to the realization of what we need when we deny in 
practice the very faith we profess? 

Gentlemen of the committee, what worries me more than anything 
else in this whole matter of unemployment is the seeming lack of 
interest upon the part of southern labor and southern industry to 
remedy our greatest national scandal and our most threatening in- 
ternational hazard. 

And I say all of this as a southerner and I also say this, that 
such hearings as this, it seems to me, are headed for little or no results 
in the South unless the witnesses who come before this committee are 
willing to stand up and face the facts such as we have them in the 
South. 

I do not want to take up any more of your time but I feel very 
strongly on this problem and I feel that it is utterly profitless for us 
to come here and to make a pretense of being scientific in the investi- 
gation of the problems for the profitless unless we are willing to face 
the serious failings that we have as southerners for being Americans, 
and measure up to what we see and what we say is our democratic 
creed, 

Senator Ranpotru. Father Twomey, shouldn’t you have interposed 
that additional comment in your prepared statement? I believe it 
would be appropriate for me to make one comment. I would call to 
the attention of our able witness the fact that, at least in some degree, 
the Senate of the United States through its Public Welfare Committee 
has created authority for a special study to be made of the problems of 
migrant workers. Since the first session of the 86th Congress hearings 
have been held in many sections of the United States on the problem 
which you have referred to and which is one of crucial proportions. 

I thank you for your frank statement and for realistically going to 
what you believe to be the basic core of the problem, not only of unem- 
ployment but of the racial misunderstandings. 

I would want to add that there is a very real reason for our witnesses 
to be realistic in their testimony, and for the committee members to 
realize their individual and collective responsibility to find a solu- 
tion to this problem of unemployment. 

Father Twomey. Well, Mr. Senator, if you don’t mind I would like 
to add a little footnote to what I said. 

I recognize the wonderful objective of this.committee but, being 
realistic, I don’t think you are going to realize your objective unless 
the members of the committee are willing to understand that we are 
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not going to settle this problem in the South until we quit exploiting 
one-third of our citizens. 

And I am quite unimpressed, if I may be bold enough to say so, 
with men who come before this committee and cite long lines of statis- 
tics without getting at the base of the southern economic problem, not 
to speak of the human problems which are involved. We are 
never going to settle our problems, Mr. Senator, until we quit making 
horrible use of our manpower for reasons which cannot stand up 
under either democratic or Christian scrutiny. 

Is this the image of America that will win friends and influence 
neople among the hundreds of millions in other lands who share the 
Sindhi of color and status with the downtrodden racial groups among 
us? 

However one may regard the current employment situation, he can 
hardly look to the future with any degree of complacency. Assuredly 
I myself do not know and I am not aware of anyone who does know 
how to face up realistically to the threat (I use the word advisedly) 
of technological, or perhaps more accurately, electronic displacement. 
I have in mind, of course, the wholesale elimination of Job oppor- 
tunities through automation. No reasonable man wants to impede 
progress. Maybe automation will usher in the era of universal plen- 
ty. I pray God that it does. In the meantime, however, we can- 
not be indifferent to the grave economic and human dislocations which 
automation will occasion. 


TRIPARTITE STUDY FOR AUTOMATION 


Up to now we have allowed automation more or less to find its own 
path, and already we are experiencing severe economic and human 
repercussions in growing segments of our industrial and agricultural 
life. If we continue to stumble along the blind route automation is 
presently leading us, we will have but ourselves to blame when spirited 
and even violent reactions are exhibited by our work force. 

In my opinion, the only reasonable course we can take toward auto- 
mation is to get up a national tripartite body composed of knowledge- 
able representatives of organized labor, organized management, and 
government. It will be at once the great honor and the grave re- 
sponsibility of this body to hammer out detailed programs whereby 
the giant of automation can be so disciplined as to serve the high pur- 
pose of providing ample goods and services for all our citizens with 
sufficient reserves to assist underdeveloped and undeveloped nations 
striving to insure a decent standard of living for their own people. 

Granted the success of this tripartite body, we can anticipate in the 
not-too-distant future the dawn of a day when no human Lalas any- 
where has less food, less shelter, less clothing than are necessary to 
support him in the fullness of his personality created in the image of 
his God, Thank you very much. 

Senator Ranpotru. Thank you very much, Father Twomey. 

In your statement you stated that you have no objection to the use 
of the word “capitalism.” I think that we are both in agreement that 
we should think in terms of cooperative capitalism, that is, the sharing 
of the responsibilities and the benefits by both the worker and manage- 
ment. Both have a very serious responsibility and one cannot stand 
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apart from the other, not alone in the area of bargaining but also in 
the area of mutual appreciation of the problem which that responsi- 
bility entails. : 5 ; 

Father Twomey, I have been told of your efforts in connection with 
assistance to the workers in the sugar industry. Thinking in terms of 
the responsibility of this particular committee, would you feel it pert 
nent to make any comments which you believe might be helpful 4 

Father Twomey. Mr. Senator, you are asking me a question that 
invades a very delicate area in this particular section of the United 
States. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN SUGAR INDUSTRY 


In 1953 for the first time in the history of the sugar industry a strike 
was called in that industry. 

I can only cite from memory now but there were approximately 80 
percent of the work force that was illiterate, and I emphasize approxi- 
mately because I am not too well equipped with the exact figures, but 
approximately 80 percent of them are Negroes. 

As I understand the situation, and I stand to be corrected, but it 
prevailed then and I have no reason to believe that substantially it 
does not prevail today, the working opportunities within the industry 
are not such as to attract labor from outside so it is, to an extent at 
least, a captive work force. 

They are agricultural workers for the most part, the field hands as 
distinguished from the workers in the sugar mills and sugar refineries. 
They have no organization. They have no way of expressing their 
demands or of processing their grievances. 

When the effort was made to bring union help to them it was re- 
sisted to the extent that the whole effort failed in 1953 and since then 
no effort has been resumed to organize them. 

I feel, Mr. Senator, that every group of workers has a God-given 
right to join an organization which will be representative of their 
interests, which will give them sufficient collective strength to build up 
a favorable pattern of wages, hours, and working conditions. Such 
an organization does not prevail in the sugar industry among the field 
hands as distinguished, again, from the sugar mills and the refineries. 

Now, those people are subject to the paternal treatment of the 
plantation owners who are certainly, in many instances, very good 
men and I don’t want to leave the impression otherwise. However, 
the system of paternalism is long outdated. We have, I think, come 
to the realization that democracy demands some kind of representa- 
tion and that the whole policy of the U.S. Government in the Wagner 
Act and later in the Taft-Hartley Act, the whole policy of the United 
States is that workers should be organized. 

And, therefore, when consistent and insistent efforts are made to 
prevent their organizing, that I think is a very serious dislocation of 
the proper viewpoint, and that is the siutation, Mr. Senator, that 
existed then in the sugar industry and to my knowledge substantially 
exists today. 

These workers are on the old level of individual bargaining and as 
you know from your own experience individual bargaining is a pretty 
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poor protection for a group of large numbers of workers, many of 
whom are illiterate. 

And I still maintain as I maintained in 1953 that what they need is 
a strong and upright representation in a labor union. 

Now, if these remarks that I am saying get out, I will be in a hole 
a lot more difficult than I am presently in. 

Senator Ranpotru. But you must remember, Father Twomey, that 
you are not running for reelection. Some of the members of this com- 
mittee have that problem. 

Father Twomey. I understand and that is why, Mr. Senator, I feel 
I can express myself because I have no fear of any reprisal except 
personal and name calling. 

Senator Ranpotpu. I believe all of us, Father Twomey, find persons 
who are in positions of trust and leadership in certain periods of our 
life who feel that they cannot speak their convictions on matters 
concerning public affairs. We find this in the business community, in 
the teaching profession, and amongst many of our productive enter- 
prises as well as in the political field. 

I recall that during the campaign in my hometown I was stopped on 
the street by a friend who was a businessman. He said he wanted to 
talk to me and he took me across the street and literally pulled me 
across the sidewalk and into a doorway—into a hall with steps leading 
up to the second floor, where there were offices. He talked about the 
candidates and the issues and I listened and after it was over I said 
to him, “Why did you bring me here?’ Why couldn’t we talk on the 
street ?” 

He said, and indeed I believe these are his exact words, and I would 


want them in the record with your comments, “You know, I am in 
business. I have to be very careful of what I say and what I do.” 

There is the obligation upon you, Father, and upon all of us in 
positions of educational, business, labor and political — to 


express our convictions and therefore, I am grateful that you have 
spoken forthrightly. 

Father Twomey. Thank you, Mr. Senator. May I make just one 
other observation ? 

Senator Ranpotpn. Yes. 

Father Twomey. To talk about fear. That is the great problem 
in the South, when people who do feel right, who do want to act right 
on this question specifically of labor relations, they are afraid because 
of ~ immediacy of reprisal—political, economic, social, as the case 
may be. 

We are not going to reach the solution of our problems if we are 
going to be intimidated—but I also recognize I am in a position of 
being rather immune to intimidation and I thank God for that, and 
I thank you, also. 

Senator Ranpoteu. We appreciate your comments, Father, before 
the committee. 

Professor Sytz, if you want, we can take a 5-minute break or you 
may go right ahead, whichever you prefer. 

Professor Syrz. Let us proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF PROF. FLORENCE SYTZ, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Merrick. I appreciate that we have not given you sufficient 
notice to prepare a statement, which you kindly indicated you would 
do and submit to this committee later. Our record will remain open 
for this purpose. You will, however, be most welcome as a witness 
now to make such comments as you would like to make at the moment. 
You may proceed. 

Professor Syrz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As you have said, I 
did not have the time to prepare the type of specific statement that I 
believe this committee merits. I therefore asked you, Mr. Merrick, 
if I could send in a statement. 

As a professor at Tulane University in the School of Social Work 
I have direct access through my colleagues and through my teaching 
to materials with respect to unemployment and underemployment as 
it shows up through persons applying for assistance and services 
through our social agencies in this community. I was particularly 
glad that the chairman mentioned that the committee wished material 
on underemployment as well as on unemployment and material with 
respect to the effect of unemployment on family life. 


UNDEREMPLOYMENT AMONG NEGROES 


With Father Twomey, I am of the conviction that one of our great 
problems in the South, in fact throughout the Nation, is the lack of 
use that we make of the potential capacity of our minority groups. 
At this moment I am particularly referring to the Negro and to 


women. 

The Negro is underemployed. He is deprived of that education 
which the admiral from the chamber of commerce in his statement 
said that industries looked for, throughout the Nation industries pay 
some attention to the education of their employees. 

The lack of education of our employees, of our people both Negro 
and white but particularly the Negro, who has been deprived of equal 
educational opportunities in this section of the country, is a very sig- 
nificant factor, in my opinion, in unemployment. 

For example, we have a large out-migration of both Negroes and 
whites from our rural areas not only into northern metropolitan 
communities but into southern cities. 

Now, industry does not want illiterate workers, workers that can- 
not pick their own time cards out of the rack. Even a woman employ- 
ing a maid wants today a maid who can read and write, who can read 
a cook book and who is able to take down telephone numbers and tell 
her mistress who has called. 

We are, throughout the South and throughout the Nation, we are 
paying very dearly for our lack of appropriate education for our 
Negroes and lack of appropriate educational opportunities, as enun- 
ciated by the Supreme Court. 

Although I am not, Mr. Chairman, as is Father Twomey, what 
might be called a bona fide Southerner, I have been here living in 
New Orleans and working here for some 30 years. I do resemble 
Father Twomey in one respect, and that is that I have, through my 
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university connection, academic freedom, and I therefore am able to 
speak my mind without fear of losing my position. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to submit a statement, a prepared 
statement, to this committee covering the underemployment and lack 
of employment opportunities for Negroes, the difficulties in obtaining 
employment for handicapped persons in our community. 

As you undoubtedly know, many people who are on the public 
assistance roles are there because they are ill and their illness will 
continue and they are unemployable only in the sense, in some in- 
stances, not in all, but many instances, because there are not sufficient 
job opportunities for handicapped persons, and also with respect to 
public assistance, because we lack the professional staff to give the 
appropriate social services that I delieve, perhaps, the chairman had 
some reference to when he talked about the need for the expansion 
of services in our national and local life. 

I would also like to give you some specific information on the lack 
of appropriate employment opportunities for women and for the 
care of their children during the time they may be employed unless 
the women belong to the middle class, or the upper income group. 

We lack nursery schools in our communities, we do not have a suf- 
ficient number to take care of the children in these communities while 
the women are at work. 

I would like also to give some material to the committee respecting 
another group which I believe the chairman mentioned, namely, our 
older citizens who are able, but who find it impossible to get job oppor- 
tunities. 

Then, finally, I would like, as I have said, because through my col- 
leagues I have access to that information, to send you information on 
the effect of unemployment on family life. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Thank you very much, Professor Sytz. 

I believe Mr. Merrick has a request. 

Mr. Merrick. I just wanted to ask you to check one thing, Professor 
Sytz, if it is possible. 

We have run into the problem quite frequently in the State public 
assistance programs that public assistance may not be given to people 
who are employable and therefore, as somebody said, if you chop off 
your leg, you will be in better shape for assistance, in many States. 

If you could include that material, we would like to have it. 

Mr. Syrz. Yes. I believe I will have that material; and probably if 
you have any public assistance personnel coming before you in Baton 
Rouge on Monday, they can give you material. 

Mr. Merrick. Thank you. 

Senator RanpotPu. Professor Sytz, we are grateful to you for hav- 
ing indicated that you will supply the committee with certain valu- 
able information. 

Your statement with reference to the need for aid to the handi- 
capped is a very important one. It is vital that we do all we can to give 
employment opportunities and to find areas of productive employment 
for those of our people who, because of physical handicaps, today are 
denied those opportunities. 

As an example, I was thinking today about the blind who, because 
of congressional action, were provided with the opportunity of operat- 
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ing the vending stands in Federal buildings of the United States. Last 
year more than 2,000 blind persons operated these small business units 
and they earned for themselves approximately $5,500,000 out of a gross 
business of, I believe, some $35 million or $36 million. 

These people, the blind, and the other handicapped, can make a defi- 
nite contribution to our economy. 

You also spoke of our older citizens. In our study of unemploy- 
ment, we have to take this very considerable population group into 
account. There are approximately 16 million men and women in the 
United States who are 65 years or older and approximately 3 out 
of 5 of these are living on $1,000 a year or less. 

We know that today a couple cannot live very well—perhaps they 
can live modestly, if not well—on $2,300 a year. But the national aver- 
age is $1,440 a year for the average couple of retired workers. Also 
we have the prohibition against social security benefits being paid if 
the man or woman has an income of more than $1,200 a year. 

Certainly this is a limitation which is unrealistic and must be raised. 

Thank you again for your statement, Professor Sytz. 

Professor Syrz. Thank you very much, sir, and I think it is a privi- 
lege to come before this committee. 

Senator Ranpotey. We will now hear from Capt. Sidney Lynch 
of the Salvation Army. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. SIDNEY LYNCH, SALVATION ARMY 


Senator Ranpoteu. Captain Lynch, will you identify yourself for 
the record, although I see that you carry your identification. 
Captain Lyncu. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have been called a number 


of things because of these two “S’s”’—Singer sewing machine and 
so on. 

I am Capt. Sidney Lynch, and I am relief director for the Salva- 
tion Army in Arkansas and Louisiana, and I also have the privilege 
of being a welfare director of New Orleans. 

I also came today without a prepared statement, and I would like 
to reserve the privilege of preparing one for your committee at a 
later date. 

Senator Ranpoten. We will be delighted to have a further state- 
ment from you later and we will be glad to hear what you have to 
say now informally. 

Captain Lyncu. Thank you, Senator. I don’t believe the few 
remarks I would like to make particularly refer to the fact that 
there is or is not an unemployment of underemployment problem. 
I am largely more concerned with what happens to the people who 
find themselves in this category from the welfare angle, where there 
is a problem 

Senator Ranpotpu. As a direct result of unemployment ? 

Captain Lyncn. That is right, a direct result of unemployment. 

I was told at a meeting I attended very recently that there is no 
problem, really, with unemployment in this area because the per- 
centage of our working force was so negligible at this time who have 
found themselves without employment. 

But my quick response to that statement is, to the people who are 
unemployed, it is an emergency situation and to them it is a disaster, 
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and that the type of assistance that is available is not sufficient to 
meet their needs. 

We have had mentioned here a number of things that I think might 
be covered by the experts far better than I can cover them, but per- 
haps I can contribute a little. 


INSUFFICIENT AID TO MANY UNEMPLOYED 


Unemployment compensation is for 28 weeks. Some of the people 
in our welfare files have been unemployed as long as 18 months. 
Consequently they have reached the point of desperation in their 
family life. 

We have these marginal workers that were referred to, individuals 
who make the minimum wages, and we also have these people who 
work for perhaps 2 or 3 days out of each week and consequently do 
not draw sufficient wherewithal to sustain their families and even 
when they are employed it is for such a short time that it is a very 
serious situation. 

We had the situation in 1957 when one of our cotton mills closed 
down, the folks in that mill had difficulty finding new jobs and they 
had nothing in the way of personal savings. They had a tremendous 
number of charge accounts payable weekly or monthly and when they 
are unemployed for even a short time, as short as 30 days, they find 
themselves in very serious problems. These marginal workers are a 
real problem to our particular welfare department. 

The migratory worker problem has been known to most workers in 
this field for many years and it is a very serious problem, these fami- 
lies who migrate from crop area to crop area, they always seemingly 
have very large families and they always seem to have very dilapi- 
= types of transportation, automobiles that are always breaking 

own. 

And they have children who grow up, generation after generation 
without educational privileges. This type of thing is always a serious 
problem, and these people would not be included in this unemployment 
figure that was quoted here a little while ago. 

We had a very serious problem around Hammond-Ponchatoula 
area where they had a strawberry crop that was 30 days late in matur- 
ing, and yet they had there literally hundreds of workers from Florida 
and other areas who had come there to work on the strawberry crop— 
and there were no strawberries for 30 days and there was no assistance 
for those individuals except charity. That presented a rather acute 
situation with us. 

There is one other thing that makes it difficult, and you touched 
upon that when you were talking to Professor Sytz, sir, by saying 
that you would be better off to have lost an arm as far as public 
assistance is concerned, because then that man would be eligible; but 
if he is employable there is very little that can be done for him. 

Here in the city of New Orleans there is a small emergency fund 
that was set up by the city of New Orleans through the department of 
public welfare. I believe it runs about $6,000 per annum, for anyone 
who finds himself in difficulties, and it is administered by the depart- 
ment of public welfare, but it is just a drop in the bucket, it cannot 
go very far. 
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One of our big problems in Louisiana is the parolee. There is very 
little that is done or has been done for the man who was incarcerated 
and then released. It is a most difficult thing. Nothing is done for 
these people who come out on parole and there is no employment for 
them. 

It is our State and city governments who develop these parole 
programs and encourage their release, and yet in our State they cannot 
be employed, they cannot get employment in State government jobs. 
That may be a minor thing to most people but it is not to them, and a 
parolee is not acceptable to very, very many people. 

There is one other thing that strikes me while I am speaking, it is 
this fact of the great influx of these Negro laborers to other portions 
of the country. I just returned from a trip in Arkansas and one of 
the problems that was called to my attention immediately were these 
thousands of Mexican workers in the northeast sections of the State 
picking cotton at this particular time whereas heretofore and in the 
past most of that work had been done by southern Negro labor which 
was not there any longer and so it was necessary to bring in that num- 
ber into that area. 

The language barrier was such as to present tremendous social prob- 
lems. In that particular area they could not be understood and they 
were not accepted by the people in that district. We tried to set up 
some sort of a liaison between the worker and the farmer so as to get 
better understanding and perhaps better living conditions. 

Perhaps it would be better if I just answer any questions that you 
have—but I may add that we do have in New Orleans, speaking of 
living conditions, and perhaps this is indicative of the problem, and 
this would not be duplication, but in New Orleans we have four 
emergency shelters for older men. Those are operated by the Catholic, 
the Baptist Refugee Mission, the Volunteers of America, and the 
Salvation Army, but in our institution alone in 1958 we had over 
15,800 men registered for emergency shelter. 

There was a time, say 20 years ago or more, when most of the 
transient men were uneducated, they were the professional bum who 
would not work if he was given an opportunity to work. That is not 
so today. The vast majority of the transient men are employable 
men, they are men who have had some training and most of them have 
at least a high school education, and we find this rather remarkable 
and certainly indicative of the amount of unemployment, and these 
individuals may or may not be registered with the unemployment 
services throughout the country, whether they are or not is another 
question, some may and some may not be; but 15,800 for 1 institution 
is = a heavy load. 

nd I may add, since we have four, there may or may not be 
duplication. 

Talking about the migratory families, we had over 3,800 last year, 
most of them just passing through and staying for just a short time, 
but nevertheless they were a burden on finances. 

If there are any questions, perhaps that would be the best way to 
answer them on these particular things. I will prepare a report and 
hand it in. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you, Captain Lynch. You speak with 
clarity. I am sure that the statement which you indicate will be 
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filed later will be of benefit to the members of our committee and will 
be read by them. 

The organization for which you have appeared has long been 
identified as one that has aided those of our people who were caught up 
in the world’s perplexities of living, people who were not, perhaps, 
as strong as they might have been. And your organization not only 
has rendered material aid to those people but has worked to restore 
their hopes. 

I compliment you personally on your statement and I am very glad 
to have it for the record of this Committee on Unemployment Prob- 
lems. 

Captain Lyncn. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpoirn. Our last witness for this morning’s session is 
Father Joseph H. Fichter, of the Sociology Department of Loyola 
University in New Orleans. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J.. DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIOLOGY, LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. 


Father Ficurrer. My name is Joseph H. Fichter. I am professor 
of sociology at Loyola University and head of the department of 
sociology. 

I might preface these remarks with the notation that social scien- 
tists seem to have Jost interest in unemployment. At one time the 
social problems textbooks always had one or two chapters on this 
question, but in looking through textbooks looking for a new text to 
be used in my classes, I found no modern or recent. textbooks that han- 
dle this subject. So, it seems to be that the interest *» that area flue- 
tuates according to the extent of and the amount of the problem of 
unemployment. 

Sociological studies of unemployment and its effects were centered 
around the depression years and were concerned with the kinds of 
problems which seem somewhat remote today. 

The principal research works of that period are pretty well known: 
Cavan and Ranck: “The Family and the Depression” (1938) ; Koma- 
rovsky: “The Unemployed Man and His Family” (1940); Bakke: 
“The Unemployed Worker” (1940); Ginzberg: “The Unemployed” 
(1943). 

America has changed mightily in these two decades. There is talk 
now of full employment, and even of overemployment (or “moon- 
lighting”) and there is still some vague concern about. the potential 
effects of automation, the ultimate form of mechanization. One con- 
sistent pattern emerges, however, and that is that the same kinds of 
people suffer the same kinds of effects now as happened during the 
depression years. Studies have shown, for example, that there is lit- 
tle difference in intelligence between employed and unemployed 
youths. Lazarsfeld and Gaudet (“Who Gets Jobs?” 1941) and D.C. 
Long (School-Leaving Youth and Unemployment,” 1941) showed 
that there was a difference in socioeconomic status and ethnic origins. 
Native-born whites still have an advantage in employment over any 
other category in the population. 
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In a study of trends in this regard Phillip Hauser points out that 
“nonwhite unemployment was considerably greater than white in 
periods of both high and low levels of total unemployment” (“Meas- 
urement and Behavior of Unemployment,” 1957, p. 253). Anne Roe 
highlights this aspect in her work on “Psychology of Occupations” 
(1956, p. 287) when she says that there seems to be “some selection 
of the employed which is not directly related to personal capacities, 
i.e., by socioeconomic background and group membership.” 


DEMORALIZATION FROM UNEMPLOYMENT 


When we talk about the effects of unemployment we have to look at 
these people first, who are still “underprivileged” even though the 
term has gone out of fashion. These are the persons and families 
who have become accustomed to a kind of chronic unemployment, 
repetitive, seasonal, or long term. There is here a perpetuation of 
the kind of situation that makes a mockery of the American dream of 
equal opportunity. 

At this status level the discouragement of the parents seems to be 
permanent. Family disorganization is marked by abandonment by 
fathers, irresponsibility by mothers, lack of aspiration in children. 
The delinquency rates are high here, and the perpetuation of stereo- 
types of lazy, immoral people, who are living off the relief agencies, 
suggests that they have neither talent nor intention to “change their 
way of living.” In some of these families unemployment is accepted 
as a normal affair, and their lower class status is accepted in the com- 
munity as “nothing more than you would expect.” 

Except in those cases where there is obvious personal disability 
in either or both parents, the social scientist is reluctant to accept this 
as a normal situation. The cultural environment that is often the 
result of the unemployment situation also becomes a cause of unem- 
ployment as the employer sifts through the applications for the “right 
kind” of employee. This is obviously a vicious circle. This acts as a 
barricade to the normal aspirations of American people to move up 
into the broad middle class. The basic sociological question is whether 
we must necessarily and always have a residual category of people at 
the bottom of the social structure. (See Van Valen, “An Approach 
to Mobile Dependent Families,” 1956.) 

On another level, the bulk of American families is found in the 
large middle class, and in some ways the effect of unemployment on 
these people is even more drastic. By the sheer weight of numbers 
they represent the greatest symbol of the American value system cen- 
tering around occupational aspirations. Satisfying work meets many 
psychological and sociological needs of the individual. Keeping a 
job and succeeding in it, manifests a central expectation in our kind 
of progressive society. Success, or the probability of success, 
strengthens the aspirations of the individual to do more and greater 
things, while failure, or unemployment, depresses these aspirations. 
(See oe and Whiting, “Determinants of Level of Aspirations,” 
1949. 
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Aside from the economic problem that unemployment brings to the 
unemployed middle-class person and his family there are also serious 
maladjustments in his family life. The culture pattern is that the 
head of the family should be self-supporting at all times with a back- 
log of moderate savings. The family prides itself on its relative 
independence, on the fact that it is getting ahead, and that it can pro- 
vide for the potential success of its children. The symbols of middle- 
class achievement are mainly in the material possessions which the 
family enjoys and displays, and the first sign of downward mobility is 
in the inability to own these items, or to keep up payments on them. 
On one level, this is family failure almost as significant as the actual 
hunger and deprivation of the unemployed lower class. 

Sociological studies of middle-class unemployment have shown the 
serious effects in the changing roles of family members. ‘The status of 
the husband and father suffers in the eyes of the family members, even 
though they assure him that it is not his fault. Wives and children 
lose respect for the man who is not able to fulfill his role as provider. 
A previously subordinate member of the family, adolescent son or 
daughter, may get a job and thus upset the normal status relations of 
the family. The youngster often handed over wages to the mother 
who then became the financial manager of the family. When outside 
help was needed, in the person of the relief worker, the status and role 
of the male head of the family were even further reduced. (See 
Cavan, “Unemployment—Crisis of the Common Man,” 1959.) 

It must be noted, of course, that there is within the middle class, a 
range of family types from the well-integrated to the relatively un- 
stable. The family is the most common association of people known 
to mankind, and its ability to maintain itself as a going concern de- 
pends upon internal factors as well as upon external factors like the 
labor market and employment chances. In other words, the readjust- 
ment of roles and the reduced social status of the middle-class family 
can be better borne by integrated adaptable families in which the 
members, particularly parents, have a higher philosophy of life, a sense 
of responsibility, and a system of spiritual values. (See Angell, “The 
Family Encounters the Depression,” 1936.) 


TRENDS AND CHANGES 


In the quarter century that has passed since the depth of the de- 
pression many public changes have been made that act as a cushion 
against the economic and psychological deprivation of unemployment. 
The social stigma of accepting relief has been removed because this 
relief now comes in the acceptable forms of unemployment compensa- 
tion, social security, pensions, insurance, and other forms of expected 
and earned aid. Families receive these helps now without the conno- 
tation of public charity, invasion of privacy, or of failure in the value 
of self-sufficiency and independence. 

It may be well to note that the terms “underemployed” and “dis- 
employed” are applicable at all levels of the class structure. A person 
may be gainfully employed in an occupation which does not fully 
profit from his talents and abilities. The classic example is that of 
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highly skilled workers who are gradually being absorbed into the 
semiskilled class through mechanization. These are, in the personal 
sense, underemployed, and something similar is happening in the 
white-collar category where much of the paperwork is being routinized 
and mechanized. 

People may be called disemployed when they are retired while still 
competent to do a good job, or when they withdraw permanently from 
the work force, as in the case of many females. This represents a kind 
of social loss because it is a failure to utilize in the economic and 
productive system the occupational talents of large numbers of peo- 
ple. It appears that both underemployment and disemployment must 
continue to increase as the American economy becomes more rational- 
ized and automated. There have been no broad scientific studies of 
these phenomena, and they represent a fruitful area of research for 
social scientists. 

From the point of view of the total society, however, a persistent 
social problem is seen throughout all the fluctuations of the labor 
market. As Philip Hauser remarked— 

It has been essentially the same population groups, and the same economic 

groups, that repeatedly showed the highest incidence of unemployment (‘Meas- 
urement and Behavior of Unemployment,” 1957, p. 244). 
The most important sociological effect of this persistent fact lies in 
the apparent disappointment of the American value of upward mo- 
bility. If this represents a rigidity of the class line that permanently 
cuts off one segment of the population from the majority of the peo- 
ple, it represents also the most significant failure in the American 
way of life. 

Thank you. 

Senator Ranpvotrn. Father Fichter, I choose my words carefully 
when I say that you have spoken exhaustively upon an area which is 
oftentimes given only cursory treatment. 

We know what erosion of the soil does to our natural resources. 
Here you have indicated what the erosion of the human spirit means 
in family life, influence upon children, and the impairment of com- 
munity strength. I hope that we shall not overlook the importance 
of the approach which you have so well stated here today. I am sure 
that our record, to be complete, must embrace the element that you 
have set forth so well. 

Thank you, Father Fichter. 

Father Ficutrrer. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ranpoipu. This afternoon we shall resume at 2 p.m. to 
hear representatives of governmental bodies and organizations from 
not only Louisiana but surrounding States. 

We are appreciative of the presence of the individuals today who 
have come to sit with us. 

This afternoon the director of the Urban League of New Orleans 
will be our opening witness. 

Before we close this morning, I want to say that I have received the 
following telegram from Senator Long of Louisiana: 

Regret business in Washington prevented me from attending hearing today. 
We are certainly happy to have you come to Louisiana and extend every good 
wish for a fruitful hearing. Regards. 

RusseEtt B, Lone, U.S. Senator. 
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Senator Ranpotpu. As I said, we shall reassemble at 2 o’clock. I 
thank you all again. 


(Whereupon, at 12:35 o’clock, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock, 
the same day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Ranpotpu. Our hearing will resume. 
Mr. Kerns, will you come to the witness stand, please ? 


STATEMENT OF J. HARVEY KERNS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, URBAN 
LEAGUE OF GREATER NEW ORLEANS 


Mr. Kerns. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the Senate 
committee, my name is J. Harvey Kerns. I am executive director 
of the Urban League of Greater New Orleans, which is an affiliate of 
the National Urban League. The Urban League accepts as its main 
role working to improve the employment opportunities of Negroes 
on the basis of merit. We seek to accomplish this aim through work- 
ing with industrial and business leaders and representatives of or- 
ganized labor. My personal knowledge of employment conditions 
among Negroes is based on 25 years of experience in cities in the 
North, South, and Middle West as an Urban League executive, and 
10 years of studying economic and social conditions among Negroes 
in 22 cities, 8 of which are in Southern States. In my official position 
I have had intimate knowledge of employment conditions among 
Negroes in New Orleans for more than 3 years. I mention these per- 
sonal facts to indicate that I have more than a general knowledge of 
the subject at hand. 


SOME PROGRESS IN NEGRO EMPLOYMENT 


There is an illusion that race relations in our Southern States are 
amicable and that many of the current economic problems are rela- 
tively unimportant. Many well-intentioned friends of the Negro 
point with pride to the visual evidence of large numbers of Negroes 
who are in the labor force, but few see the wide gap in employment 
opportunities between Negroes and whites in the labor force of prac- 
tically every metropolitan city inthe South. Mr. J.J. Morrow, direc- 
tor of personnel relations for Pitney-Bowes, Inc., in an article in the 
Harvard Business Review, January 1957, on the problems of employ- 
ment of Negroes, refers to American Negroes as a wasted resource. 
He further said— 


Our race relations have far-reaching implications for democracy, for the 
struggle against communism, as well as the endeavor to overcome discord 
within our own borders. 

I concede that real strides have been made by Negroes in the matter 
of employment and improved social conditions, but the progress is 
extremely slow and there is still a long way from any proximation 
of equality. A study of the occupational pattern of Negroes in New 
Orleans, made by the urban league in 1958, shows limited employment 
opportunities with concomitant low income. Such conditions produce 
an impaired standard of living which necessarily gives rise to many 
serious economic and social conditions. 
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STATISTICS ON NEGRO EMPLOYMENT 


The latest census data show that a vast majority of Negroes in 
New Orleans are employed in unskilled and semiskilled jobs. For 
instance, the 1950 U.S. census shows that among 10,708 household 
workers living out 96 percent were Negro. In the professional, tech- 
nical, and kindred worker classification there were 9,675 women, in- 
cluding 8,394 white women as compared to 1,281 Negro women. 
Negro women represented 13.2 percent of the total number of women 
employed in this classification. Percentagewise this figure has not 
changed to any considerable extent since 1950. Where increases are 
shown among Negro women in this classification they are almost 
entirely in the profession of teaching. The number of Negroes em- 
ployed in technical positions in the New Orleans area is almost 
negligible. The limited job opportunities and underemployment ex- 
perienced by Negroes in New Orleans is reflected in their income. 
According to the 1950 census 98.3 percent of the working Negroes 
earned less than $3,500 per annum, whereas 76.9 percent of the whites 
earned less than that amount. More current studies by the urban 
league’s research committee show that the general pattern of em- 
ployment among Negroes has not changed to any marked degree since 
1950. Such improvement which can be noted does not warrant any 
extensive self-congratulation. 


EDUCATION NEEDED 


The educational achievements of Negroes being lower than the 
whites in the area and the fact that training facilities for Negroes are 


woefully deficient, make the Negro a poor competitor for many of the 
more skilled and better paid jobs. Negroes in New Orleans, or in any 
other city in the South, do not have the opportunity to specialize in 
technical and engineering courses which would qualify them for posi- 
tions in new industries where millions of dollars are being invested in 
personnel along in the past 10 years. 


DISCRIMINATION BECAUSE OF COLOR 


Negroes in New Orleans, and the same applies to every metropolitan 
city in the southern region, suffer economic exploitation and discrimi- 
nation in employment solely because of race. In New Orleans, for in- 
stance, there is a traditional policy that certain jobs are reserved for 
white and others for colored. To be quite specific, none of the major, 
and a negligible number of the minor, department stores will employ a 
Negro as a salesperson, cashier, or office worker. None of the public 
utility companies will employ Negroes in other than service and semi- 
skilled jobs. The same is true of financial institutions and related 
businesses. In the city hall, the building where we are now sitting. 
with more than 2,500 employees, less than 3 Negroes are employed 
above the classification of porters, janitors, or other service workers. 
The Louisiana State Employment Service, which maintains in the 
Camp Street office a section for Negroes, includes no Negroes as inter- 
viewers or clerical workers. With few minor exceptions the giant 
supermarkets exclude Negroes from sales and clerical or managerial 
positions. 
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The lack of educational qualifications is not the deterring factor in 
the cases mentioned. In most instances it is company policy, while in 
other instances management transfers the blame to white patrons 
whom they claim might object to being served by Negroes. On the 
other side of the picture, there are Negro industrial workers who meet 
with similar en often more extreme bias in their quest for merit 
employment. Hundreds of Negro men, graduates of our three local 
universities, are today working as porters, janitors, waiters, postal 
employees, and other unskilled positions because of employment limi- 
tations based on race and color. 

The urban league’s files contain the names of a large list of Negro 
men and women who have civil service status but who have been con- 
sistently turned down when referred to agencies for employment. 
Some of these are Federal agencies which may be expected to set the 
example of providing equal opportunity, but adhere to the traditional 
practices of exclusion so far as Negro employment is concerned. The 
civil service rule of a department head’s right to select one of the 
three highest eligibles has reacted unfavorably on many Negroes. 

Labor unions with few exceptions have not provided the powerful 
leadership influence in this industrial crisis as would be expected. 
Even though AFL-CIO has gone on record to eliminate discrimination 
within its ranks, in New Orleans and other metropolitan cities in the 
South, and in many northern cities, vestiges of racial discrimination 
work to exclude Negroes from membership in most of the craft unions. 
Most classic among these unions are the Plumbers, Electrical Workers, 
and Machinists. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG NEGROES 


As a social worker and head of an agency whose primary concern 
is that of working to remove artificial barriers that keep Negroes from 
participating in the industrial and commercial life of the community, 
I am naturally concerned. The byproducts of unemployment and 
underemployment of Negroes in New Orleans are not only adversely 
affecting Negroes but our community as well. When a Negro holding 
a bachelor’s or master’s degree has to take a job as a porter it affects 
me and it affects everyone else. I have been advised that in the last 
3 years approximately 6 out of 10 Negro college educated youths who 
have been trained in our local and State universities have left New 
Orleans and have gone to other communities where they can make 
their contributions. We can ill afford to lose these well trained, well 
educated citizens. 

A study of health, delinquency, crime and family life, relief and 
health costs all indicate that we have community losses as a result of 
the discriminatory pattern of employment in New Orleans. I could 
quote numerous statistics on disproportionate crime, delinquency, 
sickness and relief among Negroes which bear almost directly on the 
unemployment difficulties. These statistics are a part of official rec- 
ords of the public and private social and welfare agencies which pro- 
vide these services. 

To make a serious situation more difficult organized reactionaries 
in New Orleans by threats, intimidation and other means have dis- 
couraged employers who are willing to advance equal employment 
opportunities for Negroes. 
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The discriminatory employment practice in the area, which of ne- 
cessity makes disproportionate numbers of Negroes the willing or the 
unwilling recipients of relief, is not only an economic waste to the 
State and Federal Governments, it destroys initiative, self-respect and 
dignity on the part of many Negroes and among others it creates bit- 
terness, hatred, suspicion and frustration. 

The problem of discriminatory employment is the No. 1 problem 
facing New Orleans and the South. Equal opportunity for employ- 
ment on the basis of merit is the fair thing to do. We cannot be be- 
guiled by reactionaries who provide a number of reasons why it should 
not be done. To me it involves a sense of moral decency to face the 
question fairly because broad human relations are involved. Those 
employers in New Orleans and other cities in the South who have had 
the courage to face the question agree that eliminating racial bias in 
employment is a good investment in business and citizenship develop- 
ment. If we can correct this situation, the problem of health, delin- 
quency, crime, education, housing and race relations in general will be 
provided with one of the best ingredients in the solution of the so- 
called racial problem in which we share common interest and concern. 

Senator Ranpotru. Mr. Kerns, we are appreciative of your having 
given us the background of your own personal experience and your 
qualifications, and to hear you speak in the manner in which you 
have spoken for the very considerable group that you represent. 

I have often wondered and I take this opportunity to ask how the 


league received its name or created its name “Urban.” I wonder if 
that word is explicitly explanatory of the league. 
Mr. Kerns. It is not too explanatory, Senator. The name “Urban” 


comes from the fact that we work only in cities. 

The league was organized in New York about 50 years ago by a 
group of Negroes and whites who were concerned by the migration 
of Negroes to the metropolitan area of New York and who were run- 
ning into all kinds of difficulties. 

When this group met it was called first the League on Urban Con- 
ditions of Negroes in New York and it changed that name to the pres- 
ent name, the Urban League. Today we have 65 Urban League 
branches in the principal cities in the North and the South. I think 
we have about 10 branches in the southern area. 

Senator RanpotexH. What is the colored population in Louisiana? 

Mr. Kerns. The study that was made last year, the special study by 
the Census Bureau, gave the Negro a population in New Orleans as 
214,000. It has been variously estimated as between 214,000 and 225,- 
000. In the State, we have a population of better than 1 million. 
The percentage of Negroes in the cities is about 3314 percent of the 
total and it is about 3314 percent of the total in the State of Louisiana. 

Senator Ranpotpx. How is that reflected in the number of children, 
percentagewise, in the public schools? 

Mr. Kerns. In the elementary schools we have a larger number of 
Negroes enrolled, in the elementary public schools, than we have 
whites. I think the figure runs at around 36,000 Negroes in the ele- 
mentary public schools and about 32,000 whites. 

In high schools there are slightly more whites than there are 
Negroes. 
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This disparity between Negroes and whites in the elementary schools 
may be offset by the fact that there may be larger numbers of whites 
in the parochial schools. In our communities we have a very large 
Catholic element, both among Negroes and whites, but a lesser number 
of Negroes are in the parochial schools, they are in the public schools. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Is the problem, as presented from your stand- 
point, being alleviated to a degree by an increasing number of students 
at the higher level of education ? 

Mr. Kerns. No, it is not, Senator, because of the extreme difficulty 
that these students have in obtaining jobs in this area. As I have 
pointed out, approximately 4 out of every 10 Negroes who graduate 
from these schools must leave here and go elsewhere to find equitable 
employment. In some areas where a Negro is interested in doing 
graduate work, in certain fields, the schools are not open in this area 
to accept Negroes at the graduate level. 

Senator Ranvoteu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Merrick. J just wanted to ask you one question. You made a 
reference to an article in the Harvard Business Review. 

Mr. Kerns. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick. Do you have a copy of that here? 

Mr. Kerns. I can secure acopy. Ido not have it here. 

Mr. Merrick. I suggest that you make it available to the committee. 

Mr. Kerns. I don’t know that we have it, but you can be assured that 
I will get it either from Harvard or the national league. 

Mr. Merrick. I should think that the Library of Congress should 
have it. 

Mr. Kerns. Yes. 

Senator Ranpotew. We wish now to accommodate the gentlemen 
from Texas who arehere. I understand that Mr. John Ross will speak 
first. Will you proceed, Mr. Ross? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN ROSS, LABOR MARKET ANALYST, TEXAS 
EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. Ross. I am John Ross, labor market analyst with the Texas 
Employment Commission. 

I would like to say at the beginning that I had very little time to 
assemble anything for this hearing and no time at all to reduce what 
I got to writing, so I would like to have your permission to supplement 
what I say today with a written statement. 

Senator Ranpoitru. That is agreeable, anything that you furnish 
will be helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you. I would like to say also that I perhaps did 
not understand the full extent of the field of your interest. and so my 
preparations may not have been as broad as you would like. I am, 
though, pretty well familiar with labor market conditions in Texas, in 
most parts of Texas, and I will be glad to answer as best as I can any 
questions about other areas. 

I understood that your primary interest was in the causes, the basic 
causes of unemployment in chronically depressed areas with particular 
reference to three in Texas, the Beaumont-Port Arthur area which 
consists of Jefferson and Orange Counties; the Texarkana area which 
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consists of Bowie County, Tex., and Miller County in Arkansas; and 
the Laredo area which consists of Webb County in Texas. 


BEAUMONT AND TEXARKANA AREAS 


The Beaumont area—I will use the one name, although I refer to 
the entire area, and the Texarkana area, have very much in common 
although they are separated by some 300 or more miles. The causes of 
their condition are pretty much the same, although there is an 
additional factor with reference to Beaumont that I will bring out. 

Both of them are in what we call the piney woods. They have 
depended for a long time, principally or largely, on lumbering for 
a substantial part of their economy. In the past 20 years lumbering 
employment in Texas is down 40 percent and it is not recent or all at 
one time. It has been sustained. It has been simply a slow and steady 
and constant reduction as the natural resources have been exhausted. 
That has hurt the economy there. 

The piney woods are characterized by and have been for a long time, 
by a very large number of very small farms. 

Throughout the whole postwar period, the trend has been to con- 
solidate uneconomic small farms into larger units that could be op- 
erated profitably, with a consequent reduction in the number of people 
taking a livelihood of some sort from the soil. Those people, their 
purchases, limited though they might have been, still bought essen- 
tially from these two areas, they were wholesale and retail centers, but 
as their numbers in the hinterlands were reduced, then the trade that 
the metropolitan areas could look for also suffered. 

The reduction in the number of farms was accompanied by an out- 
migration from the hinterland counties. The migrants went to the 
places where they felt they could best find employment and a very large 
number of them, of course, migrated to the nearest metropolitan center. 

We have a number of counties in the east Texas area where the 
county seat city has grown while the total county population has 
dropped. So we have the situation where the total area population, 
the population in the whole area, has dropped, although the metropoli- 
tan center has shown a decided increase. 

As these people came into these two areas, they competed for jobs 
with the labor force that was already there, but they did not bring 
with them the economic resources, the natural resources, to become the 
consumers who would provide more job opportunities. 

In the course of time they will become consumers, and that situation 
may level out, but so far it is a contributing factor. 

Now, both of these areas also during the war were the site of large 
defense installations, shipyards in Beaumont and Orange which, at 
one time, employed about 40,000 workers; an ordnance plant and an 
arsenal at Texarkana, and the two of them employed at one time almost 
as many people as there are—half as many people as there are in all 
Texarkana now. 

In both places those industries were just wiped out almost completely 
when the war ended, but the people had been there long enough to 
become established, to buy homes, or to build homes, and they were 
reluctant to leave. Some new industry was attracted, but not nearly 
enough. 
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Let me say it simply. In a 3-month period, more than 40 percent 
of the labor force in each of these three areas was laid off with un- 
employment and it takes an awful long time to overcome that, when 
those industries don’t ever come back. If it were a short time layoff 
and they were recalled in 6 months or a year, or even 2 years later, then 
you can recover from the effects, but when that is completely wiped 
out and stays wiped out, it is too bad for a long time. 

The situation in the "Beaumont area is further complicated by a 
peculiarity. For a long time the area has been what you might call a 
gathering place for constr uction workers, especially those engaged i in 
heavy industrial construction, iron and steelw orkers. There had been 
a lot of that from 1940 until now in that area, and that may be the 
reason that they have been gathering there, but not nearly enough to 
keep them busy there, and they never have looked to that area for their 
total employment, and they worked up to 500 or 1,000 miles away. 

It was nothing unusual for ironworkers to go to St. Louis to build a 
building, and we have seen in our employment office unemployment in 
the area increase by 300 in a week’s time as a result of the conclusion 
or completion of a job 500 miles away. 

In the past 3 years that type of construction has been going on at a 
much reduced level from what it had been, and so these people have 
been and still do represent a decidedly large part of the unemployed. 

The Beaumont area has also suffered in an undetermined and pos- 
sibly unmeasurable degree from the situation in the oil industry. Oil 
production is being cut back. Oil prospecting is going on at a level 
much below that of 3 years ago, although somewhat higher now than 
a year ago. 

Refining—I don’t know about the output in barrels—it does not 
matter, but you find the employment there is on the downtrend, and 
that is what creates the unemployment, and God only knows when that 
situation will improve. 

In that connection let me say here that I looked at the unemployed 
workers over 65 and especially men in these three areas and in the 
State as a whole—in Texarkana and in Laredo and in Beaumont, and 
Orange, but not at Port Arthur, the local rate is almost identical with 
the State rate. In Port Arthur the local rate is four times the State 
rate. That I believe can almost all be attributed to the recent policy in 
the oil industry to accomplish work force reductions by enforced re- 
tirement at age 65, thus resulting in unemployment of people, elderly 
people, who are not yet ready to withdraw from the labor force. 

Pardon me for bringing this in here with reference to Webb or 
Laredo, but the situation there is as it is in the State. 

Now, those are the basic causes of constant and heavy unemploy- 
ment in those two areas. 

LAREDO AREA 


A completely different situation exists with respect to Laredo. It 
is on the Mexican border and situated across the border is Nuevo 
Laredo with a population as large as Laredo in Texas. 

Laredo is the county seat of Webb » County. The city has a popula- 
tion of around 55,000 or 56,000 or 57,000, and the county, although a 
very large county, has only less than 3 000 outside of the city. "The 
surrounding counties are also sparsely populated, so there is no hinter- 
land for the city to rely on for any part of its prosperity. 
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It does get trade to a very limited degree from the Republic of 
Mexico, but it is also hurt by the fact that the Latin American’s in- 
come in Texas and all the border counties is much lower than that of 
any other portion of the State, and the individual income in the Re- 
public of Mexico is even lower. So while a considerable number of 
people trade there, the volume is not too great. 

Another situation is this. In the spring of the year somewhere 
around 4,000 or 5,000 people leave Webb County and go north to 
work in the fields in agriculture and they go all the way from Ohio 
to Washington State and then they come back in the late fall or the 
early winter. 

Now, if they had a good year, most of them have enough money to 
live on through the winter. If they had a bad year, then they have 
got to look for jobs locally and if we get money enough, most of them 
withdraw from the labor force and are not counted as unemployed 
but some of them are, and year after year an increasingly large num- 
ber of these people have been employed not in agriculture but in agri- 
culturally related industries so they have accumulated credits against 
which they might draw unemployment compensation. 

A claimant comes to our office and he files a claim for unemploy- 
ment compensation and says that he is out of work, he is able to work, 
and he is looking for work. Well, we certainly have got to count him 
unemployed and so, as more and more of them become claimants and 
they might really not be in the labor force if we had a job to offer 
them, we might be able to prove they are not unemployed because 
they are not prepared to accept work, but we cannot do it because we 
don’t have the jobs to offer them; but for 4 months out of each year 
that creates a very high seasonal unemployment. 

Now, if I were to stop there, you would wonder why, then, for 8 
months out of the year we do not have almost no unemployment. 
That is where Laredo across the river comes into it. The labor force 
of Webb County is about 22,000. 

Several years ago I made a study down there and among other 
things I was interested in the number of people who crossed the river 
to work on this side each day and I was told on very good authority 
that while an exact count is not available, at that time it was around 
1,100 and that has increased now. Not all of these are Mexican citi- 
zens, a considerable number of them are, but I have no idea how many 
and I do not think anyone else has, are American citizens of Latin 
extraction who prefer to live across the river because, for instance, 
their people are there and they come over here and work or they come 
over here and look for work and those of them who find it displace or 
fill a job that might be filled by a Laredo worker. That is the cause 
of most of our chronic and continued unemployment there, the low 
level of income and the fact that the labor force is swollen by this 
large number of people who contribute nothing to the demand for 
coe and services and goods on this side of the river but who do fill 
jobs. 

Those are the principal large areas of high and constant unem- 
ployment in Texas. We know in a general way but in much less de- 
tail of other and smaller areas principally in the piney woods we 
have other areas that are at the moment areas of high unemployment 
but where the situation is temporary and can be expected, the unem- 
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ployment level can be expected to become more nearly that of the rest 
of the State within a reasonably short time. 

This is principally the material that I was able to put together. I 
have some statistics but I don’t think it would be very enlightening. 
I can get some that might bear out these things but I do not have them 
todoit now. I will, as I say, be glad to answer any questions you may 
want to ask in connection with the labor market. 

Senator Ranvoten. Thank you very much. I would ask a few 
questions in the nature of clarification for my own information. 

You spoke of the piney woods and I can understand, of course, you 
mean the woods in which you have pine timber, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotru. I am wondering if the unemployment there is 
due to mechanization in part. 

Mr. Ross. In part. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Due to laborsaving devices in the cutting of the 
timber? Have you done as much in the way of what we call selective 
cutting as you might havedore? You might wish to comment on these 

points. 
Mr. Ross. In part it is due to mechanization. The reduction in 
employment commenced and continued for some 10 years before there 
was any appreciable amount of mechanization in the area. Wasteful 
logging took a lot of the timber but selective cutting and reforestation, 
which have been more recently inaugurated, have operated to some- 
what slow down the reduction of employment due to timber exhaustion, 
but the trend toward employment reduction has been continued because 
at that point mechanization entered into it. 

Senator Ranpoiew. Thank you. There is another observation you 
have made that I want to get some clarification on for my own think- 
ing. This crossing into Texas of workers from Mexico, is it seasonal 
innature? Do you expect it in seasons from one year to the next and 
are you prepared to face it ? 

Mr. Ross. You mean the 1,100 across the river? No, that is not 
seasonal, it is constant, year around. And it is not the old illegal 
wetback as he is called, this is according to law and they have their 
permit. 

It is a situation that is not much of a problem except that around 
Laredo and E] Paso—I have not been able to get as good a figure about 
El] Paso as I would want, but the consensus of those that I have been 
able to get puts it at somewhere between 10,000 and 11,000. 

Senator Ranpotru. Are we to expect, then, even in good times in 
Texas, an increase percentagewise in the unemployment? You have 
mentioned that apparently the oil and gas industry will not be 
bettered. Is that correct? 

_ Mr. Ross. That is correct, and your answer to your question, I think 
is “Yes.” From 1945 until 1955—1957, unemployment in Texas was 
in every month, I believe, substantially below the national average. 
In the last 3 years that difference has been gradually narrowing. 
Either the level in Texas is rising or the national level is dropping, but 
they are coming closer together and I think we can expect that trend 
to continue and probably before very long Texas will join the Union 
ae a rate about like the rate in the rest of the States or most of 
16 States. 
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Senator RanpotrH. Well, you are very resourceful people, though, 
in Texas and perhaps you will be able to handle this percentage to 
your advantage. 

“ Mr. Ross. Well, if you gave us a way to desalt the ocean we might 
oO it. 

Senator Ranpoupu. Yes, it is a matter of both salt and fresh water 
and the problem has definite relation to what you are saying. 

Mr. Ross. It does, very definitely. 

Mr. Merrick. I have just one question or request, and that is when 
you submit your supplementary remarks to be printed for our record, 
we would like to have you furnish a comparative study of the unem- 
ployment compensation benefits in Texas and other States. 

a Ross. I will put something in the supplement with respect to 
that. 

(The supplement referred to follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF JOHN Ross 
CORPUS CHRISTI 


The decline in employment and the subsequent rise in unemployment in the 
Corpus Christi area began during the last part of 1957 prior to the cuts at the 
naval air station. During the first quarter of 1958, the area was certified as 
having a substantial labor surplus. Layoffs in industrial plants, particularly 
petroleum and primary metals, were the contributing causes for the sharp jump 
in the number of jobless persons. But by the last quarter of 1958, the area’s 
economy had begun to make some recovery from the nationwide business 
recession. 

In January 1959, the overhaul and repair shops at the naval air station were 
ordered closed resulting in another rise in unemployment. Approximately 1,200 
civilian workers were released the last of February and another 1,500 during 
March and April, followed by a further layoff of 300 in July. 

These cutbacks had been expected to deal a serious blow to the area’s economy. 
Contrary to expectations, the impact of the layoffs was not too great, and by 
March the area reported a drop in unemployment due to the unusually heavy 
transferring out of the released workers. Despite the loss at the Naval air 
station, employment in other industries increased or remained fairly stable dur- 
ing 1959. There have been some minor gains and losses in factories, but total 
manufacturing employment is almost the same as during the last quarter of 
1958. Although an employment loss of 2,300 has been recorded in nonmanu- 
facturing, this is due entirely to the closing of the shops at the naval installation 
and is less than the 3,000 laid off. Other nonfactory industries show gains or 
minor decreases. Trade has shown the biggest nonfactory rise during the year. 
The opening of new shopping centers and retail firms has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the growth. 

About 15 percent of the former employees at the naval air station have retired. 
Most of the others have found local jobs or transferred to installations outside 
the area. Some continue to draw unemployment insurance under the UCFE 
program. But the number has dropped each month. In November, 84 new claims 
and 1,812 continued claims under the Federal insurance program were filed in 
the Corpus Christi office. At the beginning of the shutdown, 538 initial claims 
and 3,651 continued claims were filed, which were the peak for the year. 

Unemployment reached a peak of 6,400 or 8.3 percent of the total civilian labor 
force in February 1959. It then declined steadily each month until June brought 
a temporary rise as students and graduates swelled the labor force. The overall 
situation had improved to such extent that the area’s classification was changed 
from a D to a C classification in September. At mid-November, total unemploy- 
ment had risen slightly to 4,230 or 5.8 percent due to seasonal influences. 


SAN ANGELO 


The reduction in civilian personnel at Goodfellow Air Force Base that began 
during September 1957 did not aggravate the overall economic condition of the 
area. The effects were temporary and relatively limited to the workers laid off, 
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as the number affected was only about 1.9 percent of the total civilian labor force 
of 27,300. The first cutback reduced employment 45 percent or 388 persons at 
the base. An additional reduction in August 1958 pared employment by 28 per- 
cent or 186 workers. While the drop in late 1957 was due to the elimination of 
jobs, the cuts in August 1958 were caused by the shift in military personnel to 
installations outside the area. 

Although unemployment increased from 4.1 percent of the total civilian labor 
force employed in September 1957 to 7.5 percent by August 1958, other causes 
seem to have touched off the rise in unemployment. Reduced oil allowables, the 
prolonged drought and the nationwide economic recession were the primary 
factors affecting the economy of the area. 

By May 1958 the economy began to revive and a reversal of the downtrend 
occurred. Warm clear weather accelerated outside work. The area enjoyed 
the best harvest and ranching conditions since 1950. Trade in the area which 
had been slowed during the recession began to advance steadily. Nonfarm em- 
ployment has showed good signs of recovery throughout 1959. Monthly gains 
have pushed the total to 23,281—an increase of 993 above last year. New con- 
struction projects, expanded school employment and seasonal activities all con- 
tributed directly to the new job opportunities. 

Total unemployment rose to 1,250 or 4.6 percent of the labor force employed 
during November. A seasonal] increase of 100 occurred from Octcber but the 
total remained well below the 1,700 recorded for November 1958. The increase 
is a result of migratory workers returning to their homes after the completion 
of harvest in other sections. 

RETRAINING PROGRAM 


As far as I ean determine, there is no program within the State or any local 
educational system to provide vocational or occupational training or retraining 
for unemployed older workers who find their skills obsolete or obsolescent, or 
in substantially reduced demand for some other reason. 

In many Texas cities night classes are conducted within the local public school 
system for the purpose of adult education. These, however, are very largely 
directed to needs of younger workers newly entering the labor force, or who 
entered the labor force before completing high school and now realize the need for 
further study. 

Senator Ranpotew. Thank you very much, Mr. Ross. 

I am sorry that I do not have your names, gentlemen. I feel, how- 
ever, that I know you through the Texans with whom I was privileged 
to serve in the House of Representatives and now in the Senate. I 
have found them very friendly folk. So, please have your spokesman 
come forward and give his name and affiliation. 


STATEMENT OF ROY HARRINGTON, VICE PRESIDENT, TEXAS 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. Harrineron. My name is Roy Harrington. I am a member of 
the Texas Legislature, the house of representatives. I am also a 
vice president of the Texas AFL-CIO and while I came in represent- 
ing my district which is Jefferson County in the Beaumont-Port 
Arthur area, however, I am very interested in all the people in Texas. 

I did not bring a prepared statement. It was kind of a short notice 
affair and I may not be able to present this in a manner which you 
people are accustomed to listening to. If I don’t, I would like for you 
to bear with me, and explain the reason is probably that where I got 
my degree, I got my degree from ROTC—I don’t know if you are 
familiar with that degree, it is right off the top of the cultivator, 
but I will do the best that I can. 

a have several people here and first it might be well to give you 
their names. 
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Beginning from the right, there is Mr. Walter R. Bush, who is with 
the AFL-CIO from Beaumont; Jimmie P. Cokinos, who is the mayor 
of Beaumont; Mr. C. W. Raddam who is councilman from Goves, 
Tex.; Mr. George Moss, councilman from Port Arthur, Tex; Mr. 
Gambrell who is a member of the Port Arthur City Commission; and 
Mr. Herman E. McKinney who is the chief of the Tax Department of 
the Texas Unemployment Commission. 

I would like to just point out briefly, because I know that you 
people will have here a lot of people to listen to and we are going to 
try to make our presentation brief, I will try to tell you what our 
problems are, even though I do not have an elaborate presentation, but 
we do have a lot of problems and I think that is what you people 
want to hear. 


AUTOMATION IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Now, in our area Jefferson County has now become the fifth largest 
county in population and that is due to the great expansion in our 
oil and chemical industry down there and, of course, you have heard 
a lot about the problems of automation. While automation in the 
oil industry has not gotten as much publicity as it should, I will just 
give you a few brief figures from my own personal experience. 

I work for an oil company in Port Arthur. I am actually their 
salesman in the plant and I have been working for them for 36 years. 
In Port Arthur we have two huge oil refineries and when I worked 
there in 1929 we had approximately 6,800 employees in each refinery. 
The through-put of crude then was about 42,000 barrels a day. Since 
that time we have increased the through-put in both of these refineries 
to about 275,000 barrels per day, that is the increase over the 42,000, 
and out of this 275,000 barrels we make about 35 percent more prod- 
ucts than we used to in 1929 because of new processes and new chem- 
icals and yet to put out this 275,000 barrels there are about 5,200 
employees in each plant, so there you can see what automation has 
done for us. And recently they cannot even maintain those crews, 
they are having to lay off people. 

Mr. Ross touched on the forced retirement of older people. Our 
refineries over there have laid off in the last 2 months about 400 people, 
had them retire at 65 rather than cut the rest of the force, and it is 
an acute problem with us. 

We also have other businesses there like the shipyards that were 
built up during the war. During the war we had a lot of contracts 
and so forth and we had one in Beaumont that their peak was about 
2,800 employees who are now operating with 400 employees. 

You mentioned our lumber industry. Of course, years back, that 
was the chief industry down there. However, Jefferson County itself 
has very little forest in it, but it one of the things we think this 
committee may consider in all of our surrounding area there where 
the forests have been cut out. You know, in years back, people 
thought that we had an unlimited amount of lumber and we did not 
worry about reforesting. During the CCC days they did a good 
job of reforesting but it had been cut out again. 

Now, our Texas Legislature has appropriated some money to work 
with our universities in creating seedling plants down there and we 
have available a lot of them—pine seedlings—and this may be one 
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way that the Federal Government might help us, in getting this land 
reforested. ; 

Now, rather ‘than dominate all of the talking here, I am just going 
roughly to go down the list and call on any of these people to furnish 
anything by way of supplement that they want. We will not keep 
you all evening, Mr. Senator—but there is one thing you can do, if 
there is any way possible of getting us more contracts in our ship- 
yards, that would help us. And another is this reforestation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS SITOULD BE UNIFORM 


.And another thing that we think would help Texas as a whole is, 
if we could convince you of the need of uniformity in our unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. I am sure you have heard testimony pre- 
vious to today about the many inequities that we have and certainly 
I for one have been long an advocate for increasing our unemploy- 
ment compensation situation, the weekly rate and the duration in 
Texas and I think, possibly some minimum standards by the National 
Congress would help the Nation as a whole in that field. 


NEED FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


We have in our area appropriated money for rights-of-way and 
we have enough rights-of-way to build highways for the next 10 
years. We had succeeded some years back in voting a bond issue of 
about, $10,400,000 to buy rights-of-way which we were not able to 
get the rights-of-way built so the money is still there and since then, 
our Texas Legislature has passed laws whereby the State matches 
county money, so that means that we have available in the neighbor- 
hood of $20 million for the rights-of-way, a big part of which are 
bought now, if there is any way we could speed up our highway 
program it would help our employment, and maybe that is another 
field which you poeple could help us. 

Another thing, we have at the south end of the county, we have 
this deep-sea channel which comes inland about 20 miles and it goes 
right through the city of Port Arthur and it was originally built— 
I think it was about 120 feet wide and possibly—I don’t know how 
deep—but maybe 25 feet deep back in 1900 when the ships were 
small and were mostly barges—but now we have the biggest ocean- 
going vessels coming in it and it has been widened to about 400 feet 
and deepened to about 40 feet. ; . 

Years ago, and with thought that it was adequate, we built the 
seawall along the city with a little highway on it and since then the 
canal has undermined that, with big ships coming through there and 
churning the water, that is about to fall in and the problem is almost 
upon us and we feel it is important to the Federal Government, be- 
cause it is their ocean seaway that we are maintaining and we want 
to try to work that in conjunction with some protection from the 
storms that we have on the coast. Iam sure that you all heard about 
Audrey, that was right in our backyard, and this hurricane just about 
destroyed Cameron County and the eye of it came within 15 miles 
of our city and, being on the coast, we do need some protection there. 

There is another angle where we sure need help. We need more 
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hospitals in our area because of our expanding growth. We have 
built. some hospitals though we are still far short of what we need. 
And there is another thing, in our area the type of work and the 
‘type of materials that we handle, these petrochemical and oil plants, 
‘that would put us in the category of a catastrophic area and one of 
‘our great needs is hospitals. 

Now, if you have any questions, I would be glad to try to answer 
them. Thank you. 

a RanpotpH. You are called a Representative; is that your 
title? 

Mr. Harrrneton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotrx. Now, I am sure that you in representing your 
area as I do mine—try to take a broad view of the problems. We both 
try to do that, do we not? 

Mr. Harrrerton. That is true. 

Senator Ranpotew. And in a hearing of this type we want to look 
beyond at the local level too. We should attempt to be objective, 
knowing that what happens at the local level often can and does in- 
fluence our total economy. 

Sometimes people get a little impatient, as you know, with all the 
detail and all of the witnesses. But I feel that it is important to hear 
them because these local conditions are parts of our total economy. 
If we have an erosion in one area, it is likely that it will cause trouble 
in another. 

Did you not hear the testimony earlier today ? 

Mr. Harrtneron. No. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Well, I hope that all of you from Texas will 
have copies of these hearings. That will be supplied to all witnesses, 
I understand. 

Mr. Merrick. Senator, absolutely we will send copies of the printed 
testimony to every witness. 

Senator Ranpotpn. I believe the discussions of the morning’s ses- 
‘sion will be of interest to you gentlemen who arrived later in the day. 
I recall that Laredo was listed as having an unemployment rate of 
‘approximately 9.9 percent as of September and the Beaumont-Port 
Arthur area had a rate of about 8.4 percent as of that same month. 
‘So, we are apprised, even before your coming this afternoon, of a 
higher rate than the national average on unemployment, as it is 
reflected by these figures in areas in the State of Texas. 

Now, Mr. Harrington, you can proceed by calling these gentlemen 
in any manner you think best. 

Mr. Harrtneton. May I add a statement? This figure that you 
just quoted, in Jefferson County it has just recently dropped from 
that in the last month. Here is a statement issued in August and 
they give the 1958 August unemployment in the Beaumont-Port 
Arthur area as 11.9. 

Senator Ranpoteu. What date was that? 

Mr. Harrtnetron. That is August 1958. That condition has been 
with us for a year and a half. In 1958 it was 11.1 and in July 1959 
it was 10.1 and in August 1959 it was 10.0. We have a temporary 
reduction there that was brought about by the schools starting with 
a few people getting hired in them, but I am informed by the people 
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who follow the statistics on our employment condition that it is a 
temporary relief that we have. 

I would like now to present Mayor Jimmy P. Cokinos, mayor of 
Beaumont. 

Senator Ranpoteu. We are delighted to have you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JIMMIE P. COKINOS, MAYOR OF THE CITY 
OF BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Mayor Coxinos. I am Jimmie P. Cokinos, mayor of the city of 
Beaumont, Tex. It is a pleasure to appear before your committee. 

Senator Ranpotru. Proceed as you like. 

Mayor Coxtnos. I would like to reserve the right to send you a 
written brief or presentation. 

In my community, the city of Beaumont, there is a surplus of labor 
and at this time of the year it is an abnormal condition. The records, 
the data compiled by our Texas Employment Commission show that 
point, that our area is fast approaching the 12-percent ratio, which 
is the ratio of employed to unemployed, which is the critical point. 

To assist in leveling off of our unemployment we are asking that 
immediate relief, immediate solution be given to our city and to our 
area, we respectfully request that the United States obtain for our 
area a priority for Government contracts and to speed up our road- 
building or our other programs such as waterways improvement, 
shipbuilding, flood control. 

We ask these priorities be given in the letting of Government con- 
tracts such as for shipbuilding, as pointed out by Representative 


Harrington, for employment in our local shipyards has now reached 
an all-time low, from a total of 2,800 jobs in the shipyards, it has 
dropped to an ee of 400 people. The speeding up of Gov- 


ernment jobs would certainly create needed jobs. 

We are seeking ways and means of promoting new economic activi- 
ties and to encourage the establishment of new enterprises and to 
encourage our present industries to expand, but our city and our area, 
our resources both financial and technical, are simply inadequate and 
we have reached thé point where we can advance so far and no more 
without some assistance and, naturally, the key to our problem is 
public finance. 

Our city wants to be and should be self-supporting and self-sustain- 
ing. However, under present conditions it has become impossible to 
do so. We would like a long-ran rogram to be formed and 
adopted along the lines of an area redevelopment legislation to help in 
the construction of the redevelopment of the depressed areas. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Right now, for immediate relief, we are asking, No. 1, that the inter- 
state highway program be speeded up and the awarding of contracts 
in our particular area. 

No. 2, the shipyards, the awarding of contracts for the building of 
ships, that priority be given to our particular area. 

o. 8, the flood control, the seawall which Representative Harring- 
ton spoke about to prevent the flooding of the area which occurred in 
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Audrey, and. other disasters of that type, so they could be avoided in 
the future. | es 
' No, 4, construetion of hospitals foyour people. _. ori 

No. 5, as Representative Harrington pointed out, we have these 

rsons at the age of 65 who have retired, we want the development of 
comme for that particular class of people, our elder citizens. 

No. 6, a public works program whereby the city can build the needed 
public improvements under some type of.a program where a priority 
can be given to that particular classification. 

Along those lines, a capital improvement program should be estab- 
lished whereby the city can borrow from the Government on a long- 
range program, such as a 40-year loan for public buildings, for grad- 
ing of railroads and highways and other services such as that. 

t consider it a great pleasure to appear before you and I feel 
confident that some immediate solution can be given our problems. 

Senator Ranpotex. Thank you very much. 

Mayor Coxrnos. I will be happy to answer any questions that you 
care to ask. 

Senator Ranpotpn. I can think of no questions that would be help- 
ful. You have set forth your problem and you have indicated the 
areas in which you believe possible relief and assistance should be 
given. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN E. McKINNEY, CHIEF, TAX DEPARTMENT, 
TEXAS EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. McKinney. I am Herman E. McKinney, and I am on the 
administrative staff of the Texas Employment Commission, the same 
agency represented by Mr. John Ross earlier. 

I came here primarily to listen. We have appreciated very much 
the fact that, through Senator Lyndon Johnson’s office, we were given 
an opportunity to appear here. 

e did not understand too clearly the purpose, we did not under- 
stand too clearly your objectives, and the kind of information you 
are seeking; assuming, however, that you wanted facts, we brought 
along John Ross, and we would like to have the opportunity, in behalf 
of the Texas Employment Commission, to supplement in writing the 
few comments that I would like be privileged to make here. 

Senator RanpoteH. We will be delighted to have anything that 
you care to submit. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN TEXAS 


Mr. McKrwney. In reading the testimony given earlier today, some 
of the prepared statements laying around here, I noticed that a Mr. 
Gordon Flory alluded to the difference in unemployment insurance 
tax rates among the States in the South and he pointed out that those 
tax rates for a recent year, I believe it was 1959, ranged from an 
average of eight-tenths of 1 percent of taxable payrolls in Texas 
up to as high as 2 percent tax cost in Mississippi, and this is true, 
this is a fact, and he alluded also to the fact that in Texas, I believe 
he said Texas has the cheapest program both in terms of benefit obliga- 
tions and in terms of actual cost. of any program in the United States. 
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I am confident that in using the word “cheapest” he alluded to the 
dollar cost. 

Senator Ranporru: I almost questioned him at that point, because 
that word is subject to interpretation. 

Mr. McKryney. At any rate, regardless of Mr. Flory’s meaning, 
we have been successful and fortunate in Texas, being able to operate 
an unemployment insurance program during the period of the last 
decade and im each year the tax cost. has either been the lowest in the 
Nation or among the three or four lowest. And that is not a fact 
that we like to hide. Asa matter of fact, it is a fact we are proud of. 

Mr. Flory attributed that, I think, that some of this difference is 
due to different incidences of wnemployment, and it is hard from the 
statistics to separate how much of the cost difference can be attributed 
to different. benefit levels and how much to varying rates of unem- 
ployment. — 

Well, I think itis generally accepted that Texas has been fortunate. 
It has had a growing economy, and we attribute a great part of that 
fortuitous situation to the fact that: Texas has got an economy—there 
was a lot of war work and a lot of war money that was spent in 
Texas to expand the industries and, certainly, I don’t want to dis- 
agree with Mr. Flory, but I think there are two very important ele- 
ments that he left out and he may not be aware of those. 

First is the fact that some of this difference, I contend, and man 
students in the field contend, can be attributed to efficiency in ad- 
ministration and to prudent policies in the administration of the 
State unemployment statute, guarding against wastefulness, guard- 
ing against fraud, and avoiding those things by a businesslike ap- 
proach to claim handling and claim investigation and other aspects 
of administration. 

More importantly, however, insofar as this situation in Texas is con- 
cerned, is the fact that over a long period of years successive commis- 
sions appointed in that State by the Government have felt, and the 
present commission feels, that the paying of unemployment insurance 
is not the most important job to be performed by the employment 
security agency. ' 

They feel that the most important job, the job of paramount im- 
portance, is the operation of a free public employment service, a well- 
oiled, effective, functioning public service through which, insofar as 
possible, and insofar as jobs exist in the various communities, they 
can be filled and filled promptly, and the unemployed people can be 
gotten back to work and, therefore, when reemployed, taken off 
the unemployment rolls. 

And that is our primary objective in Texas. 

It is a fact that we spend around two-thirds of our total adminis- 
trative money in the operation of the employment service aspects of 
this program and only about one-third on the other aspects, such as 
collection of taxes, and investigating and paying benefits. 

I think those two factors have a bearing on this matter as well as the 
two reported on by Mr. Flory. 

He also made a comment concerning the Texas situation, or the 
Texas law, something to the effect that the employers in Louisiana look 
with envy at the fantastic wage-qualifying requirement in Texas. 
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That simply puzzles me. I don’t know what his implication is in 
the use of the word “fantastic.” 

I would like to point out that under the Texas statute as under any 
other State statute on unemployment insurance, there is some sort of 
a formula, some sort of provision to exclude from the umbrella of cov- 
erage, the umbrella under the unemployment insurance system, those 
people who are not regularly attached to the labor market, those peo- 
ple who are not available for and seeking work, and our test in Texas 
seems to me not to be fantastic. It seems to me to be very reasonable, 
in that under the Texas statute, a claimant who has within his base 
period, and that is under most State laws a period of 12 months, or a 

ear, under the Texas law the claimant may have earned as little as 
3550 in one calendar quarter plus $125 in another calendar quarter 
in his 12-month base period, and he may have and does have protection 
under the unemployment insurance system if he earned these wages 
from a taxpaying employer w/o is covered under the system. 

To provide for coverage of the inordinately low paid worker, there 
is a provision that if a worker has within his base period, for a total 
of 12 months, earnings of $450, and if he has worked steadily enough 
so that at least $50 of that $450 is earned in each of three different 
calendar quarters, then he is not excluded, he is protected under that 

stem. 
oe primarily, and most seriously, the thing that I would like to 
urge here, and the thing I would like followed up with some written 
comments, is that we in Texas regard unemployment insurance as an 
insurance system and not as a welfare system. 


LABOR SURPLUS AREAS NEED SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Certainly, in the situation that exists in Beaumont and Port Arthur 
and elsewhere in the State where there is anything more than a nor- 
mal percentage of unemployment, certainly where the economy is 
crippled, we want to see it taken care of. But we are not sure that 
unemployment insurance is the appropriate means to take care of it. 

Certainly I think that everything possible should be done to shore 
up the economy of the south Texas area—and I might say that in 
Beaumont two of my three bosses are in that area, that is, S. Perry 
Brown, the chairman of the commission is a businessman who lives 
permanently in Beaumont, and he was formerly a national commander 
of the American Legion; and Mr. Maurice Acers, representing the 
employers on the unemployment commission is a businessman from 
Port Arthur and so, certainly, we want to see that economy shored up, 
and everything the mayor has urged I would personally endorse. 

On the other hand, we want to urge that those concerned with 
finding ways and means of alleviating economic problems we ho 
that they will bear in mind that unemployment insurance should 
regarded as a sound insurance system, and not as a means of dis- 
tributing welfare, because we contend that there are other agencies 
that perform that function. 

Senator Ranpotrx. Do you_have any questions, Mr. Merrick? 

Mr. Merrick. Thank you. I was very interested in knowing from 
you, and I am sure that the merneere! material you will furnish 
will point it up, in getting a valid comparison between Texas and some 
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of these other States not only with respect to the taxes but the benefits 
offered—— 


Mr. McKinney. I am glad you reminded me, I might have over- 
looked it. 

Mr. Merrick. All right. I will make one further comment. I am 
not sure, but I guess that Mr. Flory’s principal point was that he would 
prefer not to have competitive advantages open to industry looking 
for suitable places to set up a business based upon, among other things, 
where you can get off best on your taxes which, of course, it seems to 
me, is an understandable hope, but you no doubt will want to comment 
on that. 

COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES IN ATTRACTING INDUSTRIES 


Mr. McKinney. It is understandable, sir, to me. Each State has 
some peculiar advantage. Some have water, some have oil, some have 
low taxes. We don’t have any water, so we are trying to even up the 
difference with low taxes if we can do so in a reasonable manner and 
meet what our Texas Legislature conceives to be our responsibilities 
in this area of fitting into the economy of the Nation an adequate 
unemployment insurance system in the particular little block of the 
national quilt that happens to be Texas. 

_ Mr. Merrick. Of course, one comment has passed through my mind 
listening to you, and that is the thought arises that a State which has 
a relatively high tax burden for unemployment insurance—not talk- 
ing about welfare—created because of high unemployment, is the very 
State which perhaps has the greatest reason for needing new industry. 

Mr. McKinney. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Merrick. And it is hampered in attracting new industry be- 
cause of high taxes; whereas in a State like Texas, which, as you 
described, has relatively happy circumstances as far as taxes for 
unemployment, the manufacturer certainly is in a better position as 
far as taxes. 

REASONS AGAINST FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Mr. McKinney. Well, I could certainly not take issue with you, but 
those who feel philosophically that there should be a standard or 
Federal system—maybe they have got a point, but I sootores be- 
lieve that it can be operated more effectively and I believe more ef- 
ficiently if it is left in the present situation, as separate State sys- 
tems. Now, with respect to the unemployment benefits, I would be 
the first to say that they are too low in Texas, compared with other 
States, they are too low. Compared with the original relationship 
that was intended between the worker’s average normal earnings and 
the proportion thereof he received in unemployment insurance, the 
are too low. I think all concerned realize that they are too low and, 
when I say “all concerned,” I mean the groups that represent the work- 
ers in Texas, the individuals, and officials who represent workers in 
Texas, but also I mean the employers by and large in Texas and our 
commissioner representing the workers under Texas Employment 
Commission, Mr. Bob Newman, he is very active man who came from a 
refinery job, as Mr. Harrington did, he came to the commission just 
a few years ago, and he has been very active and I believe he is ac- 
complishing something right at the present time, he is in the process 
of mforming our legislature, every member of the Texas House and 
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Senate and the Governor and the Governor’s staff about the disparity, 
about the unrealistic relationship between our maximum benefit level 
in Texas‘and its comparison with levels that exist in other States, and 
its comparison with average wage rates today. ; 

And only 2 days ago a lawyer in the industrial labor relations de- 
partment of one of the big oil companies called me on the telephone 
to counsel with me openly, not to try to tell me nor for me to dictate 
to him, but to counsel openly in finding out what would be a reason- 
able benefit level. This is a man in a subpolicymaking job in a large 
and influential industrial oil company in Texas. 

And the Texas Manufacturers Association is on record as believing 
that benefits should be raised. 

And no doubt there will be some action taken by the legislature so 
that benefits could be raised from $35 to $50 or $75—there was an 
effort with respect to beneficiaries under the Texas law at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature and I thought that it was hopeful that it would 
succeed, but it ran aground on some technicalities, not in connection 
with benefit levels or duration, but in connection with some of the 
technical aspects of the statute. 

We are concerned in Texas with some of the proposals made before 
the National Congress to set up Federal standards, because we have 
calculated on the basis of hypothetical situations in certain circum- 
stances an individual could receive in benefits under the formulas 
contained in some of the standards, actually receive more money than 
wages on which those benefit calculations were based, and I would like 
to expand that thought when I file our brief with the committee in 
writing on behalf of the commission. I would be glad to answer any 
questions you have. 

Senator Ranpotpw. Mr. McKinney, I will not delay you any longer. 
You certainly have a comprehensive knowledge of your own State in 
regard to this problem. 

For the record I would indicate that perhaps the reason why there 
is a pressure to a degree for Federal action in this field comes from 
some of the inequities at the State level. Don’t misunderstand me, 
now, I do not intend to speak in disparagement of any State or to set 
one State against the other, and there is flexibility, certainly, in State 
administration that we would want to preserve rather than put it into 
the straitjacket of Federal administration. 

T only say this to suggest that matters might solve themselves if we 
have more action, perhaps, at the State level than we have at the 
present time. 

And I imagine you might agree that there could be emergency situa- 
tions arise such as you had a few months ago where the Federal Gov- 
ernment might be well advised to do something. Is that not correct? 

Mr. McKinney. I certainly do agree, Senator. Asa matter of fact, 
I feel that there should be in the State laws, even if it has to be forced 
by Federal statute, I feel there should be provision for extending the 
duration, extending the protection on this thing. I like to think of 
it as a sound insurance system in situations of dire economic im- 
balances. 
rf Senator Ranpoieu. Are there eight of you in this group from 

exas? 5 

Mr, MeKinnuy. Well, we are actually two plus six—yes, eight. 
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Senator Ranpoteu. You have been very cooperative with the com- 
mittee and we want you all to feel—even the gentlemen who are not 
at the table at the moment to give formal testimony—that whatever 


you wish to submit will be welcome by way of statements will be grate- 
fully received. If any of you wish to say anything here, you are wel- 
come to do so. 

Mr. McKinney. We feel that our views have been expressed by 
those of us who have spoken, with supplementation by some of the 
material that will be submitted. 

Senator RanpvoireH. Now, this is not just something off the cuff but 
something I want to say very sincerely. I served with Lyndon John- 
son in the U.S. House of Representatives and I am delighted now to 
serve with him in the Senate of the United States. Resolution 196 
under which we operate in this committee was introduced by Senator 
Johnson as the majority leader with Senator Everett Dirksen as the 


minority leader. In the matter of an overall approach to this prob- 
lem, Senator Johnson has shown, I think, a quality of leadership 
which is most commendable and I want the record to indicate that I 
made such a statement in the presence of his fellow Texans. Thank 
you and we appreciate your coming here for this hearing. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF HERMAN E. MCKINNEY 


As I have stated before, the relatively economical, low-cost unemployment 
insurance program in the State of Texas in past years is attributable to several 
factors that have a direct bearing on the situation: Not only has Texas had 
robust and expanding industrial economy since early in World War II, and not 
only is it true that Texas presently has a lower maximum benefit amount than 
many other States, but it is the official policy of the employment security admin- 
istration in Texas to place primary emphasis upon operating an effective free 
public employment service which will result in placing unemployed workers in 
jobs instead of on the unemployment beneficiary rolls whenever possible. Also, 
the policy of the Texas Employment Commission is to attempt to police the 
system strictly and investigate benefit claims carefully and administer the pro- 
visions of the Texas unemployment compensation act in an efficient and business- 
like manner. Furthermore, there is, in fact, a phenomenon in the Texas labor 
market which probably is not a factor (at least not a significant one) in the 
labor markets in most other States. It is surprising, but true, that a large num- 
ber of unemployed workers who have wage credits from taxable employers and 
who are, in fact, eligible for unemployment insurance come to the local offices of 
the Texas Employment Commission and file applications for work but by their 
own choice do not file claims for benefits. 

A study which was made about 2 years ago on a sample of about 4,000 ap- 
plicants for work who had wage credits sufficient to entitle them to unemploy- 
ment insurance showed that only 81 percent filed claims for benefits. The other 
19 percent were in no way deprived of filing claims, but by their own choice 
neglected to do so. This fact comes as quite a surprise to the administrators of 
employment security agencies in other States. The reason for this situation is 
not definitely known. It is probable that these workers have expected to be back 
on a job within a very few weeks and have chosen to preserve and retain their 
unemployment wage credits as savings or insurance. I do not intend to imply 
that this situation would necessarily obtain in a different economic climate be- 
cause it is likely that in a period of deep and prolonged recession most of these 
people would file claims and would be paid their unemployment insurance. 

As previously stated, we are cognizant of the fact that the schedule of benefits 
and the maximum benefit amount under the Texas law is low when compared 
with benefits schedules in effect under many other State laws. We are also 
aware that the relationship between average weekly wages and weekly benetit 
amounts has been distorted in recent years by the continued price inflation and 
deterioration of the purchasing. power of the U.S. dollar. ,At the same time, 
however, we know that this fact is a matter of general concern to the citizens 
worker groups, employer groups and the legislature in Texas. Even now, 
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serious efforts are being made by various interested groups to find an 
agreeable basis for rectifying this situation at the next session of the Texas 
Legislature. 

We do not believe that the need for revision in the benefits schedule in the 
Texas unemployment compensation act, which can be accomplished at the State 
level, is justification for the imposition of Federal benefits standards which 
would impose the same straitjackets and measures on all States uniformly 
regardless of differences which exist in their respective wage and cost-of-living 
levels and industrial structures. The Senate of the State of Texas, on February 
23 this year (1959), adopted a resolution which said in part: 

“* * * The people of Texas are firmly dedicated to the proposition that 
matters relating to the amount and duration of unemployment benefits should 
be left to the discretion of the various State governments due to the widely 
varying economic and other conditions that prevail among the States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resowed, By the Senate of the State of Texas, That it opposes legislation 
which would establish Federal minimum benefit standards and which would 
compel the States to take similar action, thus depriving the legislature of its 
rightful authority in such matters; * * *” 


Employer groups, whose members support the unemployment insurance system 
through payment of premiums in the form of taxes, are opposed to legislation 
that would threaten the independence and effectiveness of the State unemploy- 
ment insurance program. I urgently beseech this committee not to recommend 
legislation which would destroy the financial soundness of a youthful and useful 
unemployment insurance system by attempting to stretch or expand the area 
covered by its protective umbrella to include all welfare needs and basic or per- 
manent economic ills and dislocations. 

It is highly important that, in our attempts to improve the institution of 
unemployment insurance which has demonstrated its salutary effect in the 
economy of this Nation we should not lose sight of the fact that it is an insurance 
system as distinguished from a welfare or relief or dole system. In Texas it 
is a self-supporting insurance system with built-in automatic features to pre- 
serve solvency, and maintenance of sound insurance principles in unemployment 
compensation legislation should be of paramount concern. Welfare needs and 
economic dislocations demand a different therapy and a different medicine, if 
we are to construct an economic structure that can be expected not to collapse 
under its own weight. 

It seems clear that at the time of its inception in the United States unemploy- 
ment insurance was not conceived as a cure-all for all economic distocations, but 
instead it was regarded more or less as a platoon of economic “shock troops” 
to hold the line and resist the onslaught of recession until bigger guns and differ- 
ent weapons could be brought into position and fired. It seems clear that the 
original drafters who conceived this unemployment insurance legislation as a 
part of the system of social security laws did not regard it as anything more than 
a temporary financial cushion for the unemployed, and I think this principle is 
borne out by an excerpt from a report made to the President of the United States 
by the Committee on Economic Security in 1935 (368.4), page 9: 

“We believe it is desirable that workers ordinarily steadily employed be entitled 
to unemployment compensation in cash for limited periods. * * * It is against 
their best interests and those of society that they should be offered public employ- 
ment at this stage. * * * Very often they will need nothing further than 
unemployment compensation benefits, for they will be able to reenter private 
employment after a brief period. * * *” 

Also, in Report No. 615 in the House of Representatives concerning the social 
security bill (April 5, 1935) (368.4), page 7, the distinction between unemploy- 
ment insurance and relief was discussed in this language: 

“Unemployment insurance cannot give complete and unlimited compensation 
to all who are unemployed. Any attempt to make it do so confuses unemployment 
insurance with relief, which it is designed to replace in large part. It can give 
compensation only for a limited period and for a percentage of the wage loss. 

“Unemployment compensation, nevertheless, is of real value to the industrial 
workers who are brought under its protection. In normal times it will enable 
most workers who lose their jobs to tide themselves over, until they get back 
to their old work or find other employment, withqut having to resort to relief. 
Even in depressions it will cover a considerable part of all unemployment and will 
be all that many workers will need. Unemployed workmen who cannot find other 
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employment within reasonable periods will have to be cared for through work 
relief or other forms of assistance, but unemployment compensation will greatly 
reduce the necessity for such assistance.” 

In the same year, Senate Report No. 628 said: 

“Such unemployment compensation is not a complete safeguard against the 
hazards of unemployment. In periods of prolonged depression many workmen 
will exhaust their benefits before they find other employment.” 

It seems evident from reading the above statements that the original students 
of unemployment insurance regarded it not as a complete answer to the problem 
of unemployment but as a definite step in the right direction, and it seems 
crystal clear that they had the good sense not to confuse unemployment insur- 
ance with a British dole system. 

Some of the minimum standards which were proposed during the last session of 
Congress to be incorporated in the Internal Revenue Code would, if adopted, 
produce an effect which any thinking person will recognize as being ridiculous. 
My understanding is that it was seriously proposed that each State should be 
required to have a law provision fixing the maximum benefit amount under the 
particular State law at two-thirds of the average weekly wage in that State. 
Also, it was proposed that each State law should cor.tain provisions to fix the 
weekly benefit amount of an eligible claimant at not less than one-half of that 
claimant’s average weekly wage during his base period (not to exceed the maxi- 
mum benefit amount). Coupled with these problems was the additional proposed 
requirement that each and every eligible claimant should be entitled under the 
State law to unemployment benefits for a minimum period of 39 weeks. Reliable 
statistical data shows that the average weekly wage in Texas recently was very 
close to $78 per week. Thus, under the proposed Federal standards the Texas 
unemployment compensation act would have to provide a maximum weekly benefit 
amount of $52 per week, and a uniform duration of 39 or more weeks. 

Let’s look at the very likely, if hypothetical, situation of a worker whose 
average gross earnings were $104 per week and who had worked in covered 
employment only 15 weeks during his base period. This claimant would have 
earned $1,560 in covered employment on which tax would have been paid into 
the unemployment compensation fund. In this situation, the claimant would be 
entitled to unemployment benefits at the rate of $52 per week (one-half of $104) 
for 39 weeks, or a total of $2,028—130 percent of the wages he received in covered 
employment which would be used as a basis for qualifying for benefits. There 
are many, many other similar situations which would actually occur in which 
this same result would obtain. 

It is obviously unsound to install an insurance system in which the beneficiary 
ean receive unemployment benefits for a period 2% times as long as the period 
during which he was a producing member of the labor force in the process of 
becoming eligible for the benefits. 

I am sincerely grateful for the opportunity which Senator Jennings Randolph 
made available for me to place these thoughts in the record. 


STATEMENT OF AUSTIN ADKINSON, INFORMATION DIRECTOR, 
TENNESSEE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Adkinson, I believe you are appearing for 
other States; that in substance your testimony will express the feelings 
of other State organizations. 

Mr. Apxinson. Yes, Senator; I believe that would be an accurate 
statement. 

Senator Randolph and gentlemen, I am delighted to be here, of 
course. I am Austin Adkinson and I am the information director 
for the Tennessee Municipal League at Nashville. The league is a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical organization of the State’s municipalities. My 
statement is intended to reflect that organization’s policy position. 

For nearly 4 years the Tennessee Municipal League’s major interest 
has been the economic welfare—sometimes we call it the economic 
survival—of the State. We hope some of our findings and conclu- 
sions will be of interest and benefit to this committee. 
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Let me say at the outset that we consider the sizable concentration 
of unemployment and underemployment in Tennessee and the South- 
east a national problem which demands a national-level remedy. 
Specifically, we believe the area redevelopment legislation before the 
Congress during the last 10 years represents the best and most prac- 
tical approach to the problem. 

I might digress from the statement here to say that I am sorry that 
the mayor of Beaumont has left, because I want to say that I was 
pleased to hear him suggest that they would be receptive to aid under 
legislation of this kind. I have heard other texts on two occasions 
at our national meeting indicate that they did not think this was a 
proper Federal function or even an area of responsibility, and so on. 
I am delighted to know that not all Texas’ municipal people are of 
that mind. 

Senator Ranpvoutpen. For the record, I think it should be stated that 
both of the Texas Senators, Johnson and Yarborough, voted for the 
legislation which passed the Senate on this subject. 

Mr. Apxtnson. Yes, we are aware of that. 

Now I will try to summarize some of the central facts emerging 
from our inquiry into economic conditions in Tennessee. 


CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT 


First, there has been for many years a chronic condition of sub- 
stantial unemployment and underemployment. This is aggravated 
rather—by the rather painful transition from an agricultural to an 
industrial economy, a process by no means yet completed. 

A continuing shortage of employment opportunity has resulted in a 
distressingly low average income—for the State, about two-thirds of 
the national average and for some sections about one-third of the 
national average. It also has resulted in a shocking and crippling 
outmigration of productive-age Tennesseans to areas where jobs are 
available. 

Municipal governments are responsible for perhaps 75 percent of 
the expensive services, facilities, and community conditions needed to 
attract and hold industry. The municipalities of Tennessee have 
made enormous efforts, within their limited financial capabilities, to 
meet this need. As an example, Tennessee towns of 10,000 or less 
population have financed 60 percent of the industrial buildings con- 
structed during the past decade, through bond issues and other com- 
munity commitments such as local development corporations. Ten- 
nessee municipalities have extended themselves to the point that fur- 
ther efforts will endanger seriously their credit ratings, and much still 
remains to be done. 

State government in Tennessee is committed to a policy of no tax 
increases—which, of course, means no increase in services—further, 
our general assembly has refused to let residents of municipalities 
vote on whether to increase local revenues. 

Confronted with this stalemate, the municipalities of Tennessee are 
convinced that the Federal Government through its loan and grant 
program offers the best and only hope for prompt action against prob- 
lems of inadequate employment opportunity. 
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LOSS OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


Tennessee’s population loss through outmigration is an alarming 
symptom of economic illness. The Bureau of the Census reports that 
from 1950 to July 1, 1958, Tennessee had a net loss through migration 
of 282,000 persons. Only a high birthrate kept the State from suffer- 
ing an overall population loss—a condition which occurred in the 
neighboring States of Arkansas and Mississippi. 

Despite this staggering deficit, in interstate population movements 
Tennessee showed a total gain of 5.4 percent for the period. But the 
national average increase was 15 percent. And Tennessee’s rate of 
increase was about 0.6 percent a year, compared with 1.2 percent in the 
preceding decade. 

A significant and disturbing aspect of Tennessee’s migration loss is 
that the vast majority of those leaving have been in the 18 to 24 age 
group, and the next highest age group has comprised the 25- to 30- 
year-olds. This is documented in a report to the Industrial Develop- 
ment and Migration Subcommittee of the Tennessee Legislative Coun- 
cil, submitted in October 1958. 

By conservative estimate, it takes some $10,000 to rear and educate 
a young person to the age of economic productivity. When that per- 
son leaves, for all practical purposes that investment goes with him 
and is forever lost to the community in which it was made. Thus Ten- 
nessee in effect has exported to other States a staggering $2,820 million 
investment in productive manpower over the past 8 years—and the 
end is not yet. 

Referring again to the study made for the Tennessee Legislative 
Council, here are other results and implications of migration: 

Net outmigration has had a drastic effect in the curtailment of total popula- 
tion growth in Tennessee. This has caused an inability of the State to realize 
the full benefits of its economic potential. 

The rapid decline of the proportion of population in the productive ages of 18 
through 45 years has left many areas with unusually high proportions of very 


young and very old. This in turn reduces the future natural reproduction popu- 
lation potential of such areas. 


The rapid population decline in certain productive age groups in certain areas 
reduces the industrial potential of such areas. 

There has been a broad scale of farm consolidation with the result of larger 
and more efficient farms in a better competitive position. This, however, re- 
quires heavy agricultural capital outlays. 

Population declines have already and will more in the future place many 
counties at a population level when local government operation cannot be ef- 
ficiently performed. In addition, outmigration effects on total population num- 
bers seriously endanger many of the institutional organizations of these areas 
such as churches, civic clubs, and community service groups. 

Thus Tennessee and other Southeastern States are in the intolerable 
position of being a sort of nursery and old folks’ home on the one 
hand, and on the other merely a training school for young people 
preparing themselves for economic productivity. The most ambi- 
tious and best trained of these young people are leaving in droves, as 
soon as they can, to make their contributions to the economy of other 

arts of the country. It would be unreasonable to condemn them for 

eaving. A good job—in fact, any job—outweighs all but the most 
fanatical attachment to the old home place when the choice is between 
individual and family well-being or destination. 


47557—60—pt. 520 
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NEED FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Earlier, I mentioned that the cities of Tennessee have exhausted 
almost every local remedy in an attempt to provide jobs and payrolls 
for their people. Last year a municipal league survey indicated that 
there is conservatively a $500 million backlog of unmet public facility 
needs in Tennessee. Almost all of this deficit relates directly to the 
requirements of new or expanding industry, and the added population 
industry requires. 

Meanwhile, city governments in Tennessee have taken on some $225 
million in general obligation bonded indbetedness, and some $334 mil- 
lion in revenue bond debt to provide as best they can the minimum 
services their people and industry need. County governments have a 
bonded indebtedness totaling about $210 million. The practical limit 
of local obligations, if not already reached or exceeded in some areas, 
is perilously close. 

his municipal bonded indebtedness includes more than 70 separate 
industrial bond issues totaling $25,314,000 since 1951—voluntary obli- 
gations which Tennessee towns and cities have assumed in an effort to 
provide jobs for their people. 

Another significant indication of the local bootstrap-lifting efforts 
in Tennessee is our statewide community progress program, admin- 
istered by the State government with the cooperation of the league. 
We believe this is the first and most comprehensive program of its 
kind in the country. We have set up some 250 definite standards for 
facilities and services in communities of all population classes. We 
have listed about 500 individual items and methods for measuring 
the community against the standards. The community is expected 
to make a thorough, factual inventory and then to draw up a long- 
range plan for wae itself attractive to industry. I will leave with 
you the two handbooks used in this program and a copy of the first 
three community progress plans com: Seta. Our experience indicates 
that such a program for community development and industrial prog: 
ress is practical and workable—if the necessary money is availab 
in the community. 

In most instances it is not available locally, and this means that 
assistance must be sought from some other source. The inertia of 
State government is not peculiar to Tennessee, and it would be un- 
realistic to expect major increases in State aid to local governments 
for purposes of implementing economic progress. 


FEDERAL AREA ASSISTANCE 


The Federal area assistance legislation proposed in each of the 
last 2 years, however, is a feasible and realistic and relatively inex- 
poe means of ns that money. The Tennessee Municipal 


weague followed closely the passage of the 1958 bill, which was 
vetoed, and the a of this year’s bill which passed the Senate 
and was held by the House Rules Committee at the close of the session. 
As this special committee is well aware, the bill’s total was reduced 
from the $389 million approved by the Senate to $251 million in the 
House, and its major provisions at present include: 
Two $75 million revolving loan funds for industrial and rural 
redevelopment areas. 
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Public facilities grants, $35 million. 

Public facilities loans, $50 million. 

Retraining subsistence payments, $10 million. 

Vocational training grants, $1,500,000. 

The bills of 1958 and 1959 have been studied carefully by municipal 
officials of Tennessee and other Southeastern States. Their consensus 
is that this Federal assistance would be uniquely effective in enabling 
their communities to become self-sustaining and to make a contribu- 
tion to the national economy rather than being a drag upon it. 

Tilustrating the impact of this year’s S. 722 upon Tennessee alone, 
the bill as introduced apparently would have made eligible for vari- 
ous kinds of Federal assistance 3 of our 4 large cities, 6 smaller 
industrial cities and 70 of the 95 Tennessee counties—including the 
municipalities in them. 

The unemployment-underemployment situation in Tennessee has 
changed very little during the years since World War II. This is 
shown in detail by a statement on unemployment in Tennessee pre- 
pared this week for this committee by the Tennessee Department of 
Employment Security. A copy of the statement will be offered for 
your files. 

Here are a few pertinent quotations from that statement: 

Insured unemployment rates in Tennessee have been corisistently high since 
the close of World War II. For example, during the 8 years 1946-54, Tennessee 
had the fourth highest rate among all the States in the country. Likewise, Ten- 
nessee’s rate has been much higher than that of the Nation as a whole through- 
out the postwar period. Chronic labor surpluses exist in over a third of all 


counties in the State. Standards of living tend to decline as such areas lose— 
by outmigration—their most productive workers, tax receipts shrink and as a 


result it becomes increasingly difficult to furnish the community with essential 
publie services. 


For detailed statistics on Tennessee, I commend the entire state- 
ment to your attention. 

Against this background of economic distress, Federal area assist- 
ance legislation seems to be a light in the darkness. Unqualified en- 
dorsement of this legislation has been given by the Tennessee Munici- 
pal League at the two State conventions. Similar expressions have 
come from an eight-state conference of municipal representatives 
held in Washington last June 12-13, and from a conference of Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi officials held at Memphis last July 1. 

Other testimony submitted to this special committee today shows 
the enormous benefits the provisions of S. 732 will bring to the eco- 
nomically depressed areas of the entire Southeast. And it is im- 
portant to remember that four-fifths of the money authorized to be 
appropriated would be in the form of loans, to be repaid to the Federal 
Treasury with interest. 

In advocating enactment of this legislation, the depressed areas of 
Tennessee and the Southeast are not asking for charity or subsidy— 
although certainly they are as worthy candidates for economic sub- 
sidy as other areas of the country which have had generous helpings of 
money from the National Treasury. Instead, the depressed areas of 
the Southeast are asking only for Federal assistance in breaking out 
of this vicious circle: They are unattractive to industry because they 
lack the services and facilities industry demands, and they lack the 
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tax base which industry provides that would enable them to supply 
these services and facilities. 

Municipal officials of Tennessee and neighboring States have been 
amazed, frankly, by the present national administration’s refusal 
to regard depressed area assistance as a problem to be met head-on 
at the Federal level. The administration-sponsored area assistance 
bill of this year called for a totally inadequate $50 million for plant 
loans in industrial areas only, and only $3 million for technica] assist- 
ance—and no grants or loans for any other purposes. It entirely 
omitted assistance to rural depressed areas such as those concentrated 
in the Southeast—areas which are not in distress temporarily because 
of strikes or business recessions, but which have a long history of under- 
employment going back to the War Between the States or earlier. 

Even more amazing to municipal officials of Tennessee has been 
the opposition of numerous Members of Congress from the South 
to legislation which seems almost made-to-measure for their constit- 
uents. The Tennessee Municipal League compiled a voting record 
for 14 Southern States on area assistance legislation this year and in 
1958. In the Senate, 15 Members voted against and 11 for passage of 
S. 722. In the House last year, 59 Members voted to kill S. 3683 
and 43 voted to save it. 

The alternative to this legislation, or similar legislation which will 
afford an opportunity for deserving citizens to stand on their own feet 
economically in their own communities, is a national disaster. It 
was nearly a generation ago that the South was branded as the Nation’s 
No. 1 economic problem. Its economic position in relation to the rest 
of the country has improved to some extent, but it remains an area 
of vast unmet needs. And with a net outmigration of some 2 million 
persons from seven Southern States since 1950, the South remains the 
Nation’s No. 1 economic problem. The rest of the Nation has incurred 
a $2 billion obligation to something about it. 

These pockets of poverty in the South, particularly the rural areas 
which have never known prosperity, will continue to be an economic 
liability to the entire Nation on a permanent and chronic basis until 
effective outside assistance is provided. This will be no short-term, 
overnight undertaking. But the results will be worth the waiting. 

The able Congressman from the Fourth District of Tennessee, the 
Honorable Joe L. Evins, made an incisive and well-reasoned state- 
ment on area assistance legislation to the eight-State conference in 
Washington in June. I will conclude my remarks by quoting part 
of it: 

It is very hard for me to understand how some people can be so willing to 
spend billions to aid in the development of depressed areas all over the world, 
and yet to be so indifferent to the needs of our own people here at home. 

It is a bitter irony that there is very little difficulty obtaining funds paid for 
by our taxpayers to improve economic opportunities in Africa, or Asia, or South 
America, but when it comes to providing a fraction of the funds to help create 
jobs and improve the opportunities of our own people right here in the United 
States, we are told that this would lead our Nation to bankruptcy. 

Such is not the case. The fact of the matter is that far from encouraging a 
tendency toward bankruptcy, the prudent and judicious investment of funds 
in development of our Nation is the best possible insurance against bank- 
ruptcy. 

if aE areas of our country are permitted to become depressed, they will not 


be able to make their proportionate contribution in taxes and as a result the 
income of the Government will be reduced and it will have to go further into 
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debt. The best way for us to insure enough income for the Government to stay 
solvent is to encourage the fullest a development of our resource—both 
human and natural. 


(The referred to document is as follows :) 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TENNESSEE 


(Prepared by Research and Statistics Section, E. J. Eberling, Chief, Tennessee 
Department of Employment Security, L. B. Jennings, Commissioner, Decem- 
ber 9, 1959) 


The best measure of current unemployment in Tennessee or any State is the 
rate of insured unemployment, that is, the percent of the total number of cov- 
ered workers under unemployment insurance who are currently filing claims 
for. weeks of unemployment. Such information is available on a weekly basis 
throughout the United States and is used as a barometer of business conditions 
as well as a measure of the incidence and severity of unemployment. 


i. STATEWIDE UNEMPLOYMENT 


Insured unemployment rates in Tennessee have been consistently high since 
the close of World War II. For example, during the 8 years, 1946-54, Tennessee 
had the fourth highest rate among all the States in the country as follows: 


TABLD 1’.—Average weekly insured unemployment rate, 1946-54 


State: 
Rhode Island 


Seas 
Tennessee 


1 Tennessee Department of Employment Security. 


Likewise, Tennessee’s rate has been much higher than that of the Nation as a 
whole throughout the postwar period. During the recession of 1958, the 
monthly insured unemployment rate for Tennessee varied between a high of 
10.2 percent to 4.9 percent, whereas the Nation’s rate had a range from 8.1 
percent to 4.1 percent. See table below: 


TABLE 2..—Insured rate of unemployment 





Percent of covered workers 


Tennessee United States 





SF LS? GO pe em 
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1 Tennessee Department of Employment Security. 
2 Not available. 


2. UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE METROPOLITAN AREAS OF THE STATE 


Unemployment in the metropolitan areas of the State can be measured in 
terms of both total unemployment and insured unemployment. 

Data are given in table 3 showing both measures for the metropolitan areas 
for selected months 1958 and 1959. 
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TABLE 3.—Labor force data for metropolitan counties 


January 1958 ee January 1959 


Chattanooga: 
Total civilian labor force 
Total unemployment 
As percent of civilian labor force 
Unemployment insurance: 
employment 
Insured unemployment 
As percent of insured labor force 
Knoxville: 
Total civilian labor force 
Total unemployment 
As percent of civilian labor force 
Unemployment insurance: 
Insured employment 
Insured unemploymen' 
As percent of feoueed el ker force 
Nashville: 
Total civilian labor force 
Total unemployment 
As percent of civilian a force 
Unemployment insurance 
Insured employment.. 
Insured unemployment 
As percent of insured labor force 
Memphis: 
Total civilian labor force 
Total unemployment 
As percent of civilian labor force 
Unemployment insurance: 
Insured employment 
Insured unemployment _-_ 
As percent of insured labor force __ 


Table 3 shows that generally unemployment rates are higher for the Knoxville 
and Chattanooga areas than for Nashville and Memphis. Generally this is due 
to a wider diversification of industry in the latter two areas. Chattanooga is 
currently classified as an “area of substantial labor surplus” group D—one hav- 
ing 6.0 percent or more total unemployment. 

The other three areas are classified currently in the C group—“areas with 
moderate labor surplus.” 


38. UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE TRI-CITIES AREA 
TaBLxE 4.—Labor force data for Tri-Cities area (Kingsport-Bristol-Johnson City) 
1959 


Item 
September 


Civilian labor force 97, 350 
Unemployment 6, 550 
Unemployment as pereent of civilian labor 


1 Removed from listing of smaller areas of labor surplus. 
2 Returned to listing of smaller areas of labor surplus. 
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4. UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE LA FOLLETTE-JELLICO-TAZEWELL AREA 
TaBLE 5.—La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell area (Campbell and Claiborne Counties, 
Tenn.) 
1954 


Sep- |Novem-| June |Decem-| April 
ber ber 


Civilian labor force 15, 988 | 17,590 | 16,619 |117, 506 
Unemployment 2,400 | 2,450 | 4,407] 2,621) 4,188 
Unemployment as percent of labor 

force 15.3 25.0 15.8 23.9 


1958 
April October 


Civilian labor force 16. 650 15, 500 16, 500 16, 350 
Unemployment 2, 650 1, 400 2, 550 2, 250 
Unemployment as percent of civilian 

labor force 15.9 9.0 15.5 13.8 


1 Labor-management dispute, 100 workers, 


Norte.—All data as of week ending nearest 15th of month. UI coverage increased from 8 or more to 4 or 
more as of January 1956, 


5. UNEMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED SMALLER COUNTIES 


Estimated labor force data, selected smaller counties (small labor surplus areas), 
July 1958-59 


Item Benton Cocke | Grainger | Grundy | Houston | Johnson 





Civilian labor force 7, 498 5, 050 2, 550 1, 650 3, 881 
Unemployment 50 674 950 400 220 505 
Unemployment as percent of civilian labor 

9.0 18 9 15.7 13.3 13.0 





Overton | Scott | Se- Unicoi Van 
quatchie Buren 


Civilian labor force ; 6, 150 3, 850 1, 750 
Unemployment 700 550 450 750 150 
Unemployment as percent of civilian labor 

MNase on canon aodsaecuneneGennawacas 12.1 11.4 14.3 25.7 13.0 13. 6. 


5, 785 1, 100: 


It will be noted that unemployment rates generally are much higher in rural 
counties than in the metropolitan. areas, It is also true that. these high rates 
have persisted throughout the current decade. 

There are a number of reasons for high unemployment rates in Tennessee. 
A major one is related to the characteristics of industry in the State. For 
example, the abrupt changes in employment occurring in defense-induced in- 
duced industry has caused considerable unemployment in the State and serious 
dislocations in local economies. A good example of this is the ordnance industry 
which increased in employment from 9 persons in 1950 to 9,000 during the 
Korean war. After the war, with the cancellation of defense contracts, employ- 
ment declined abruptly to less than 2,000. A similar case occurred at Oak 
Ridge where large numbers of construction workers were laid off when con- 
struction was completed. 

Large segments of Tennessee industry are highly seasonal, including con- 
struction, lumber and logging, textile, wearing apparel, and food industries. 

Many plants in the apparel industry are located in small towns where alter- 
native sources of employment are very limited. Incidentally, this industry has 
grown more rapidly than any ether in recent years. 
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Two important industries in the State—textiles and coal mining—have been 
declining in employment for the past 10 years. 

During periods of recession, many Tennesseans who have been laid off in 
Detroit and other industrial centers return to the State and thus swell the num- 
ber of unemployed. 

Another overriding factor causing high unemployment rates in the State 
has been an expanding labor force at a greater rate than the increase in jobs. 
Chronic labor surpluses exist in over a third of all counties in the State. 
In such areas, high birthrates have resulted in a stacking up of the population 
on the land. At the same time job opportunities in agriculture have declined 
constantly during the last two decades due to mechanization and improved tech- 
nology on the farm. 

Outmigration is a problem in such areas as young people leave their homes 
in considerable numbers in search of job opportunities elsewhere. 

Standards of living tend to decline as such areas lose their most productive 
workers, tax receipts shrink and as a result it becomes increasingly difficult to 
furnish the community with essential public services. 

“These areas of chronic labor surplus are a pressing problem in our economy. 


Mr. Apxrnson. Now, Senator Randolph, with your permission, sir, 
I would like to submit for your committee’s examination and files.a 
resolution on area redevelopment bills adopted by the Conference of 
Southern State Municipal Le agues and Cities in Washington, D.C., 
last June 12-13, 1959. 

Senator Ranpotreu. It will be received. 

(The referred to document follows :) 


RESOLUTION ON AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILLS ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN 
STATE MUNICIPAL: LEAGUES AND CITIES 


June 12-13, 1959, Washington, D.C. 


Whereas the Conference of Southern State Municipal Leagues and Municipal 
Officials, sponsored jointly by the American Municipal Association, has con- 
sidered the enormous benefits to States and communities in the Southeastern 
United States of the area redevelopment bill approved by the Senate (S. 722) 
and under consideration in the House of Representatives of the U.S. Congress; 
and 

Whereas S. 722 provides $389.5 million of loans and grants to foster industrial 
growth, with one-half of the funds earmarked for underdeveloped rural areas 
and one-half for large industrial centers with chronic unemployment; and 

Whereas 65 percent of the total loans and grants authorized by the bill will 
be available to southern communities in 628 underdeveloped rural counties and to 
53 southern cities with excessive unemployment ; and 

Whereas the depressed areas legislation proposed by the President (H.R. 4278) 
discriminates against the South by eliminating all assistance to rural areas, 94 
percent of which are located in the South; and 

Whereas the provisions of S. 722 will accelerate the balancing of indusry with 
agriculture in depressed rural areas, thereby reducing the enormously costly 
emigration of population and affording permanent relief from the billions of 
dollars of annual subsidies now poured into rural areas to support farm in- 
come: Beit 

Resolved, That the Conference of Southern State Municipal Leagues and 
Cities urges the Members of Congress for the South to support a sound area 
redevelopment bill and oppose the proposal of the President and others (H.R. 
4278) which discriminates against the South by eliminating all assistance to 
depressed rural areas ; 

Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution and the statement of fact 
adopted by this conference be transmitted to all Members of Congress from the 
Southeast and to the mayors of some 2,000 southern communities which would 
benefit from the provisions of 8: 722. 


Mr. Apxtnson. Also, a statement adopted by representatives of 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi MCA leagues and mayors 
from those three States, at Memphis, last July 1. 

(The referred to document is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILLS 


Sponsored by Southern State Municipal Leagues and Cities and the American 
Municipal Association, June 12-13, 1959, Washington, D.C. 


Statement of fact—Area redevelopment legislation (S. 722) and the South. 
Under area redevelopment bills before the Congress, the South will receive a 
major share of the benefits to be made available: 628 out of the 663 eligible 
counties for rural benefits are in the South—94 percent of rural funds will go 
to the South; 53 out of the 179 urban distresed labor markets are in the South 
(more complete surveys would increase this number) ; Southern States will be 
eligible for more than 65 percent of House bill $251 million appropriation. 


Benefits under the bill to redevelopment areas 


Technical assistance (annua! appropriation) 
Public facilities : 


Loans (revolving fund) 
Industrial loans: 

Rural areas (revolving fund) 

Urban areas (revolving fund) 
Vocational training grants (annual appropriations) 
Retraining subsistence payments 


DEFINITIONS OF REDEVELOPMENT AREAS ELIGIBLE FOR BENEFITS 


Rural areas.—Counties with the largest number and percentage of low-income 
families and a condition of substantial and persistent unemployment or under- 
employment. These shall include counties among the 500 ranked lowest in the 
level of living of farm-operator families and among the 500 having the highest 
percentage of commercial farms producing less than $2,500 worth of products 
for sale annually. 

Number Number 

of counties of counties 
Alabama North Carolina 
Arkansas Oklahoma 
Florida 
Georgia Tennessee 
Kentucky DO AIIRINS Sliso Sc Siti a stra ee ee ee 
Louisiana Virginia 

West Virginia 


Urban areas.—Include areas where (1) at least a 12-percent unemployment 
rate has existed at least 12 months; (2) at least 9 percent have been unemployed 
for at least 15 out of 18 months; (8) 6 percent for 18 out of 24 months; or (4) 
15 percent for 6 months if principal causes are not temporary. 

Number of Number of 
labor markets labor markets 
Alabama 6 | Oklahoma 
Arkansas 1 | Tennessee 
Kentucky 11 | Texas 
Mississippi 1} Virginia 
North Carolina 101 West Virginia 


Note.—Labor market surveys for small areas with less than 15,000 employed 
are generally lacking so that on detailed review many more southern labor 
markets will be eligible under the bill as local communities request surveys to 
be made. 

PROGRAM 


Technical assistance.—Agency to provide technical assistance in the form of 
expert services and consultants from own staff or on contract to help redevelop- 
ment areas to draw up economic development programs. 

Public facilities —Grants or loans may be given for the acquisition or develop- 
ment of land for public facility usage and construction, rehabilitation or im- 
provement of public facilities necessary for an approved economic development 
program. 
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Loans are to granted when funds are not otherwise available and will 
equal sums needed to insure completion of project. Loans for 40 years at a 
maximum interest rate equal to the average rate of all outstanding U.S. 
obligations at the end of the preceding year plus one-fourth of 1 percent 
(currently 2%). 

Grants are to be granted to supplement local resources and loans where 
needed. 

Industrial and commercial facilities loans.—These loans are for the purchase 
or development of land for industrial use, construction, rehabilitation, or altera- 
tion of industrial plants or other facilities or purchase of machinery, or ,equip- 
ment. The loans will be granted only if funds are not otherwise available from 
private or other Federal agencies on reasonable terms. 

These loans are limited to 65 percent of the cost of the project at an interest 
rate equal to the Treasury rate plus one-half of 1 percent (one-fourth percent 
to be allocated to sinking fund for payment of losses). At least 10 percent to 
be supplied by local groups and at least 5 percent by nongovernmental sources. 
Federal loans are subordinate to other loans. 

Vocational training—The Fede:'al Government is to ascertain needs for voca- 
tional training and provide financial assistance to State agencies for such facili- 
ties and services. 

Retraining subsistence payments.—Trainees who have exhausted unemploy- 
ment benefits or are not entitled to same, receive subsistence benefits for a 
maximum of 13 weeks. 

Urban renewal benefits —Urban planning grants are to be made to communi- 
ties with population exceeding 25,000 and provisions for urban renewal may be 
used for industrial and commercial slum clearance or rebuilding. 

Procedure.—Programs must be initiated by local groups and approved by 
appropriate State planning agency. 

Tennessee counties apparently eligible for assistance under the House bill, 
by congressional districts: 

1. Carter, Claiborne, Cocke, Grainger, Greene, Hamblem, Hancock, Haw- 
kins, Jefferson, Johnson, Sevier, Sullivan, Unicoi, and Washington (Con- 
gressman B. Carroll Reece). 

2. Anderson, Blount, Campbell, Loudon, Morgan, Roane, Scott, and Union 
(Congressman Howard H. Baker). 

3. Bledsoe, Grundy, McMinn, Marion, Meigs, Monroe, Polk, Rhea, and 
Sequatchie (Congressman James B. Frazier, Jr.). 

4. Cannon, Clay, Cumberland, DeKalb, Fentress, Jackson, Lincoln, Macon, 
Moore, Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Rutherford, Smith, Van Buren, Warren, 
White, and Wilson (Congressman Joe L. Evins). 

6. Dickson, Giles, Hickman, Houston, Humphreys, Lawrence, Lewis, Perry, 
Stewart, Sumner, and Wayne (Congressman Ross Bass). 

7. Benton, Carroll, Decatur, Fayette, Hardeman, Hardin, McNairy, and 
Madison (Congressman Tom Murray). 

8. Haywood and Lauderdale (Congressman Robert A. Everett). 

Urban labor markets which are distressed under definitions in this legislation 
include Chattanooga, Knoxville, LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell, and Bristol-John- 
son City-Kingsport. 


Mr. Apxrnson. And finally on behalf of Mayor Tom Hardy, of 
Camden, Tenn., who is chairman of the Municipal Association Com- 
mittee on Area Assistance, I should like to submit a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted at Denver last week by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, dealing with area assistance legislation. 

Senator Ranvoten. The committee will be happy to have that 
resolution. 

(The referred to document is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Tom H. Harpy 


My name is Tom H. Hardy, mayor of Camden, Tenn. 

I also am chairman of the American Municipal Association Committee on 
Area Assistance. 

The problem of unemployment, and more particularly underemployment, has 
been.xmith us for a long time in Benton County, Tenn., and in a large part of 
“‘thérentire. State. 
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It is apparent to me that most of our economically depressed areas throughout 
the United States are unable to solve their employment problems without outside 
assistance, and that the only feasible source of such assistance is the Federal 
Government. 

Therefore, I wish to submit for the information of this committee the follow- 
ing resolution proposed by the committee of which I am chairman and adopted 
by the American Municipal Association on December 2, 1959, at the annua! 
American Municipal Congress in Denver, Colo. : 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Policy: OF THE AMERICAN *MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 
SECTION 5, AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


(Adopted by the American Municipal Association at the American Municipal 
Congress in Denver, Colo., December 2, 1959) 


While the recent upturn in the American economy has significantly reduced 
the level of unemployment there still remains a hard core of American com- 
munities which have only been moderately helped by the improvement in busi- 
ness. These are communities in which the basic industries have been closed, 
or are shrinking, or where unemployment has been persistent because the rise 
in productivity has outpaced the growth in demand. In these areas, unemploy- 
ment has continued at substantially high levels and in many of them there is 
little immediate expectation for significant improvement. 

In May 1959, there were at least 179 urban labor markets which would be 
classified as chronically distressed spread throughout the States. The impor- 
tance of these distressed labor markets is revealed by the fact that they contain 
10 million persons or one-seventh of the country’s total work force. 

The people in the distressed urban areas, when joined by the residents in the 
663 rural counties in which there are chronic underemployment and grossly sub- 
standard levels of living, constitute a substantial proportion of our population. 
They cannot be overlooked or forgotten. 

Many of these areas have tried vigorously and persistently to improve condi- 
tions and to promote new economic activity and encourage the establishment of 
new industries. Many such programs have been widely heralded for their ac- 
complishments. But the deeply depressed areas have found that their resources, 
both financial and technical, are simply inadequate. They cannot rebuild their 
communities into thriving economic centers without further assistance. 

Outmigration from these distressed areas is no solution. Already the rate of 
mobility is extremely high in the United States and these migrants have placed 
a great burden upon the new communities to which they have gone. 

It would be unfortunate for the United States to continue to be indifferent to 
the plight of these underemployed and unemployed persons and to the com- 
munities which have been left stranded on the onward march of the American 
economy. /The redevelopment of these areas would ultimately prove more eco- 
nomic than their neglect and continued deterioration. 

Both major parties and leaders within them have endorsed the principle of 
assistance to the chronically distressed areas. The Congress passed such legis- 
lation last year and is considering such legislation in the present session. 

We, who represent the American municipalities, cannot underscore too strongly 
the need for immediate action and the constructive contribution which the area 
redevelopment legislation could make to help in the constructive redevelopment 
of these depressed areas. As economically sound communities, they will not 
only productively employ their citizens, but also contribute substantially to the 
growth of this country. 

Specifically, the American Municipal Association recommends : 

1. Supplementary unemployment benefits for workers taking vocational 
retraining courses. 

2. Loans for construction or rehabilitation of industrial plants. 

3. Assistance for public facilities supporting industrial operations. 

4. Technical assistance for planning community industrial development. 

5. Placing Government contracts in surplus labor areas on an equitable 
basis. 

We endorse the principles of the area redevelopment bill, S. 722, as reported 
by the House Banking and Currency Committee and urge its adoption during the 
second session of the 86th Gongress. 


Mr. Apx1nson. That concludes my statériient, sir. If there are any 
questions I would be glad to answer them now or later. 
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Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Adkinson, I want to thank you for appear- 
ing not only for the Tennessee organization you have represented but 
also similar organizations in other States. Would you be able to in- 
dicate how many municipalities or persons are involved in this rep- 
resentation in your own State and possibly others ? 

Mr. Apxtnson. Senator, I would hesitate to speak for the other 
States. In Tennessee we have'272 municipalities. Our membership 
varies somewhat but it would be fair to say that we represent all ex- 
cept perhaps a dozen of the municipalities with populations of 200 or 
smaller, they are currently members ‘and I believe a similar situation 
obtains in the other States as far.as league representation is concerned. 

Senator Ranvotex. Thank you. I have noticed, Mr. Adkinson, a 
similarity in the final parts of your statement and the statement of Mr. 
Boartfield. Iam sure you have noticed that. 

Mr. Apxrnson. I did, sir. 

Senator Ranpotren. You have spoken of the dollars going from this 
country to Africa, and Asia, and South America for the bettering of 
economic conditions in those areas of the earth. I remember Mr. 
Boartfield spoke of the extending of the system to the people in certain 
countries and I believe he mentioned the assurance that is being given 
now by the President of the United States to heads of countries that 
he will visit on his tour. 

I do not want to be misunderstood if I mention a similarity in the 
testimony and the point which is made by both you and Mr. Boartfield. 

I want to say that I have supported funds for foreign aid and so 
the comment I made should not be indicative of one who fails to real- 
ize our relationship to the problems of the world and the people of the 
earth with whom we are joined in common contact to keep the peace 
and the exercise of freedom. 

I think, however, there is a double obligation, as it were, to provide 
dollars for here at home as we provide dollars for abroad. 

So, I would want to agree in essence with what you have, appro- 
priately and correctly said. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you again, Mr. Adkinson. 

I would wish to say for the record that it has been a genuine privi- 
lege for me to have become personally acquainted with Senators Long 
and Ellender during my little more than a year now in the Senate and 
I enjoy serving in that body with them and we are very appreciative 
of their realization that the hearings here are, we trust, reflective of 
the desire of the Senators not only from this State but in other South- 
ern States to approve the actual conduct of committee hearings in 
the South. 

In closing I do want to thank the persons who made possible for 
the use of the committee these spacious and comfortable quarters in 
which we are. We want to thank especially Mayor Morrison, Acting 
Mayor Clasen and Mr. Roger L. Sarrat, the clerk of the city council. 
Also, Mr. Edmund Dakutis who has recorded these hearings today on 
behalf of radio station WMJR. 

As I stated at the beginning of the morning session, we shall con- 
tinue the hearings at Baton Rouge on Monday, and at that time the 
very able chairman of this committee, Senator McCarthy, will preside. 

(Thereupon, at 4:05 p.m., the committee adjourned to meet in Baton 
Rouge, La., at 10 a.m., December 14, 1959.) 
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(Harlan and Pikeville, Ky., New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge, La.) 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
Srecran ComMitTree oN UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

The special committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in the 
Welfare Auditorium, the State Capitol, Baton Rouge, La., Senator 
Eugene J. McCarthy presiding. 

Present: Senators McCarthy, chairman, and Long. 

Also present : Samuel V. Merrick, counsel; Harold Brown, assistant 
administrative director; Emerson Hynes, legislative assistant to Sena- 
tor McCarthy; and James L. Sundquist, administrative assistant to 
Senator Clark. 

Chairman McCarruy. The committee will be in order. 

These hearings are conducted pursuant to a resolution passed by 
the U.S. Senate by which a special committee was established to in- 
vestigate the problems of unemployment in all of its aspects and to 
make a report to the U.S. Senate not later than January 31, 1960. 

The problem of unemployment is one that is causing increasing 
concern to many in Government, to people concerned with the general 
welfare of the country, and also to economists and business leaders and 
organized labor. 

The fact that the number of unemployed is running approximately 
3,670,000 at a time when the economy is operating at a very high level 
does call for some explanation. In addition, in the overall total there 
are certain groups of unemployed deserving of special consideration 
and attention. For example, 1 out of every 5 of the persons unem- 
ployed in November has been out of work for 15 weeks, and a high 
percentage of these persons who were unemployed in November had 
been out of work 27 weeks or more. The number of long-term unem- 
ployed in excess of 15 weeks was 784,000, including almost half a mil- 
lion people who have been out of work 27 weeks or more. 

Our committee has been attempting to fulfill the objectives set out in 
the resolution and to inquire into the general causes of unemployment, 
those which some of the economists call structural causes, and which 
seem to be built into the operation of our economic system. 

In addition to that we have made inquiries into the unemployment 
problems which have been called chronic unemployment or special-area 
unemployment problems. In setting upour committee hearings 
around the country, tried to select areas or communities which seem 
to reflect particularly one or the other of these special problems. 
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Early hearings were held in the coal mining regions of the country 
because there we do have serious problems of chronic unemployment. 
We also held hearings in Detroit, Mich., which principally involved 
unemployment as reflected in the automobile industry. In that in- 
dustry appear practically all of the great forces operating in our 
economy such as the problem of automation, the general state of the 
economy, and the effects of changing consumers’ habits. 


A REGIONAL HEARING 


We have come into Louisiana to hold hearings because this is a 
central point for receiving testimony from spokesmen of all the 
Southern States. We heard testimony Friday in New Orleans from 
witnesses both in Louisiana and neighboring States, and we expect 
to have some testimony from witnesses from neighboring States in 
Baton Rouge today. 

In addition to that, we are interested in this particular area, Louisi- 
ana, because it is an area in which there has been a tremendous expan- 
sion of industry and, at the same time, you seem to have some prob- 
lems of unemployment and problems of underemployment. 

We do hope to develop information and get testimony here that will 
have some significant bearing upon those problems. 

We hope that what we will recommend to the Congress for action 
will be worthwhile information for those in and out of the Govern- 
ment who are concerned about problems of unemployment and the 
broader problem of maintaining full employment. 

I have a telegram addressed to me from Senator Ellender, which 
reads: 

Deeply regret unable be with you today, but am following your hearings 
closely. Am most hopeful your efforts to focus national attention upon and 
obtain maximum information concerning unemployment problems will prove 
beneficial to all areas concerned. While unemployment in Louisiana is pre- 


dominantly marginal, some areas of State are hard hit. Feel sure you will give 
every consideration to witnesses scheduled to appear before you. Regards. 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senator. 

The first witnesses this morning are a panel of agricultural econ- 
omists consisting of : 

C. E. Bishop, head of the Department of Agricultural Economics 
of North Carolina State University ; 

E. L. Baum, Chief Agricultural Economist of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority ; 

Lee R. Martin, Department of Agricultural Economics, University 
of Arkansas; and 

Steven L. McDonald, economist of Louisiana State University. 

Mr. Bishop, we believe that you have been selected to act as open- 


ing speaker. 


STATEMENT OF C. E. BISHOP, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS, NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Bisnor. Thank you, Senator McCarthy. 
I would like to summarize briefly a — T have here and then if 


you have any questions or anyone with t 


e committee has questions, 
I would be happy to answer them. 
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UNDEREMPLOYMENT CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


I would like to say that my comments are going to be directed at 
the problem of underemployment, because unemployment, as such, is 
very seldom seauaneel on the farms. Underemployment, on the 
other hand, is characteristic, a common characteristic of much of our 
American agriculture, and by this term I have reference to the fact 
that labor on farms receives a much lower return than comparable 
labor receives for its services in other uses. 

If we look at the comparative return, if we look at the comparative 
real per capita incomes of farm and nonfarm people, we find that 
last year the per capita income of people on farms was about 52 per- 
cent of the average net income per capita of nonfarm population. 
And I might add that includes the return from nonfarm employment, 
in addition to the return from farming received by the farm popula- 
tion. 

Those figures are not strictly comparable, however, because there 
are differences between the farm and nonfarm populations, due to 
sex, age, and immediate earning capacity in nonfarm employment. 
Also, the purchasing power of income differs on farms from non- 
farms, and there are differences in the amount of capital associated 
with labor in income-generating uses. 

If we correct to take account of all of these factors, we find that 
over the last 10 years—and I have a table in my paper which shows 
this—we find that the amount by which real per capita return for the 
nonfarm population exceeded the real return for labor in agriculture 
varies from 22 to 58 percent. 

Back in 1950 and 1951 we find that much of the U.S. agriculture 
probably was characterized by equally as high returns for its labor 
than the nonfarm parts of the economy; but this situation worsened 
so that by 1955-56, for example, the return for labor in the nonfarm 
parts of our economy was about 56 percent or 58 percent greater than 
the return for comparable labor in agriculture. 1958 was a good 
year for farmers, but 1959 has been a poor year, and consequently we 
might expect the relative returns for labor, farm labor, will be lower 
in 1959. 

REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


T now want to emphasize that, in my judgment, there are significant 
differences among regions in the return for labor services in agri- 
culture. If we look at the last census of population data we find there 
were some 51 areas in the United States where the median income for 
farm families was less than $1,000. Forty-seven of those areas were 
in the South, and two additional areas were located in areas contiguous 
to the South. So we find that only two of the areas where farm 
families had median incomes of less than $1,000 were located outside 
of the South. If we go up astep, to the group with median incomes 
of between $1,000 and $1,500, then we find that about 94 percent of 
those economic areas were located in the South or contiguous to it. 

There are some basic conditions operating in our economy that 
generate this underemployment. I will at this time just attempt to 
list these pretty much, those that limit the ability to raise income 
through increased agricultural production. 
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Probably the most significant of these forces is the low income elas- 
ticity of demand for agricultural products. I mean by this that as 
people’s real incomes increases, the percentage of that increase that is 
spent for food and fiber decreases. So although we get a net increase 
of per capita income, such additional per capita increase is not spent 
for food and fiber, and the percentage so spent decreases. 


INSTABILITY OF FARM INCOME 


Likewise, agricultural products are characterized by a demand sys- 
tem which is such that the price of those products falls rather rapidly 
with increased production, which means that when production is 
expanded substantially, why, we sometimes find that the farmers get 
a lower income for larger volumes than they would have for smaller 
volumes. 

That has been complicated further by the fact that since the late 
1930's the rate of growth in farm output has greatly exceeded the rate 
of growth in the U.S. population, and this has been one of the factors 
that has brought about very rapid technological progress in agri- 
culture, in the output per farmworker, for example, now is more than 
twice what it was in 1940. It has increased 50 percent in just the 
last 10 years. 

Another way of looking at the increased productivity of agricul- 
ture is in terms of production per unit if we combine all of the pro- 
duction units—the output, the land, the capital, and the labor—we find 
that since 1951 the production on farms per unit of aggregate input 
has increased 23 percent. 


MECHANIZATION ON THE FARM 


Much of this has been the result of mechanization of agricultural 
production, and I want to emphasize here that mechanization is asso- 
ciated with changes in the size of the farm business. 

Put in other words, ordinarily to adopt a new machine profitably 
means that a person has to increase his output, and that gives rise to 
increased size; and it also brings down the pressure on the price of 
commodities coming from the farms, and it also creates a pressure 
for families which are unable to adopt this new technology to leave 
agriculture for nonfarm employment. 

A further factor that has aggravated this underemployment is 
the high birth rate we have in farm families. It is estimated that dur- 
ing the current decade some 35 percent more males will enter the 
25-69 age group than will be necessary to replace the males that 
were leaving agriculture through death or through retirement. 

_ So that when we add all of these things up, we find that there are 
significant forces operating in our economy which give great incen- 
tives for labor to transfer from farms to nonfarm employment. 


MOBILITY OF FARM POPULATION 


Now I would like to direct my attention for a few minutes to the 
point that farm labor, our farm people, are responding to nonfarm 
employment opoprtunities. It is my argument here that the farm 
population of the United States is highly mobile. If we look at the 
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average rate of migration during the period from 1920 to 1950, we 
find that 21 percent of the farm population migrated. ' 

In the present decade, the rate of migration has been very high. 
From 1950 through 1958, net migration from farms was 7.2 million 
persons, excluding those persons who were going into military service, 

In addition to that, we find some 3 million people now living on 
farms but who have jobs in nonfarm employment as well. This rate 
of migration and the willingness of farm people to accept nonfarm 
jobs and engage in part-time farming, I think, demonstrates the fact 
that our farm population is highly mobile. 


HIGH FARM PRICES COINCIDE WITH INCREASED MIGRATION 


I think it also supports the position that farm prices are not very 
effective in determining migration rates, because if we look at the 
response of farm people to changes in farm prices we see that when 
the prices received by farmers decreased, migration also decreases; 
and that when the prices received by farmers increase, migration in- 
creases also, except for the period between 1945 and 1949, and this, of 
course, was the period when we had people coming back from the serv- 
ice and they had various programs designed to help them become situ- 
ated in farming. 

Now, this is not consistent to what we might expect in an economy 
characterized by full employment. In a full economy we might ex- 
pect a cutting down of the rate of migration when farm prices in- 
crease in proportion to other prices. But actually if we look at the 
comparative earnings of labor in farmwork and nonfarming employ- 
ment and compare the migration changes with comparable earnings, 
we find since 1920 that in four out of seven cases the changes in mi- 
gration from the farms went in the opposite direction to changes in 
the ratio of annual income of the farmworker relative to the income 
of the factory worker. 

We find that during the early 1930’s migration from the farms de- 
creased in spite of the fact that the income of the farmworker de- 
creased in relation to the income of the factory workers; but we all 
know there were simply no opportunities for nonfarming employ- 
ment during this period. 

During the late 1930’s and the early 1940’s, with a rapidly expand- 
ing economy, we had a tremendous migration of farm people in spite 
of the fact that the earnings on the farms were increasing relative 
to those in nonagricultural sectors of the economy. 

Since 1940 employment has been high and it has been reasonably 
stable, and we find that farm people are migrating in even larger 
numbers, even though the ratio of earnings in farm employment to 
earnings in nonfarm employment were higher than they were in the 
1920’s and the 1930’s. ‘These data indicate that the farm population 
is highly mobile and that farm people quickly respond to nonfarm 
opportunities, transferring to jobs when they become available. 

Again, I want to look at the differences among the regions. I 
would simply say here that regional differences in migration rates 
are quite consistent with normal migration and income patterns. 

For example, since 1940, when nonfarm employment opportunities 
have been relatively plentiful, the outmigration has been substantially 
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greater from the low-income farming areas, and this is what we would 
expect to happen. 

Furthermore, the more serious the low-income problems are, if 
we look at the average farm income per state, for manent, and 
relate the migration rates to that, we find that States that have an 
average farm income of less than $2,000, that their migration has 
been about 33 percent for a decade, and if we compare that with 
States that had an average income from farming of $3,000 or $4,000, 
migration rate has dropped down to 30 percent. And when we go to 
$5,000, it has dropped to 23 percent. This also is the way we would 
expect rational people to behave. People with high opportunities 
in agriculture would stay there. 

Now, if we compare this with migration from farms we find that 
the number of farms selling less than $5,000 of products has decreased 
some 54 percent in the last 20 years, in this country, again illustrating 
the fact that the people who are moving out are moving from low- 
income farms. 


UNDEREMPLOYMENT CAUSED BY LOW RATE OF ECONOMICS GROWTH 


We might ask, then, Why is it we have this underemployment that 
farm people have demonstrated by their movements, why are they 
so willing to move? And I am going to advance the hypothesis here, 
at least, that probably the principal cause for the existence of under- 
employment now is the low rate of growth in the nonfarm parts of 
our economy. 

Labor is underemployed in agriculture and the nonfarm job op- 
portunities in the economy are not expanding at a rate sufficiently 
high to provide opportunities for people who would like to transfer 
to nonfarm employment at prevailing relative returns for labor, rela- 
tive prevailing wage rates. 

I have some data in my paper to show that in real gross national 
product per capita, the growth for the United States since 1929. It 
grew very rapidly during the period 1933 to 1945, and has been grow- 
ing rather slowly in the last 10 years. This, to me, points up the 
fact. that the low rate of growth in nonfarm employment is holding 
up people willing to transfer at the prevailing wage rates, and when 
they cannot get jobs. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Your complete prepared statement will be 
printed in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Bishop follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF C. E. BISHOP 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


Unemployment of farm labor is a rare occurrence. Underemployment, on the 
other hand, is characteristic of much American agriculture. Underemployment 
of labor in agriculture exists when the real return received for the use of labor 
in agriculture is less than the real return received for comparable resource 
services in other uses." The existence of underemployment of labor in agricul- 
ture, therefore, implies that the return for labor services could be increased by 


1C. E. Bishop, “Underemployment of Labor in Southeastern Agriculture,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, vol. XXXVI, No. 2 (May 1954), pp. 258-272. 
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a transfer of labor to nonagricultural employment or a transfer of capital into 
agriculture. 

Economists have contended for some time that labor is seriously under- 
employed in American agriculture, and a number of different hypotheses have 
been advanced as explanations of this underemployment. Among the explana- 
tions advanced for underemployment of labor in agriculture are the following: 
Lack of knowledge on the part of farmers regarding the returns that may be 
received for labor and capital in alternative uses;’* the rationing of capital to 
agriculture;* job rationing in the nonfarm sector of the economy;‘ and re- 
luctance of farm people to transfer labor to nonfarm employment.® 

Underemployment of labor in agriculture is almost always held to be asso- 
ciated with small amounts of land and capital on farms. Solutions offered, 
therefore, usually include an increase in the quantity of land and capital on 
furms or a transfer of labor to nonfarm employment. In this paper it will be 
shown (1) that there are substantial differences in the returns for labor services 
in agriculture and in nonagricultural sectors of the economy, and (2) that farm 
labor is highly mobile, taking advantage of nonfarm job opportunities when they 
arise at existing relative wage rates. The hypothesis also will be advanced that 
the U.S. economy is growing at a relatively low rate and that the low rate of 
industrial growth is a primary factor contributing to underemployment in 
agriculture. 


COMPARATIVE REAL PER CAPITA INCOMES OF FARM AND NONFARM PEOPLE 


Whether people will employ their labor in farm or nonfarm uses depends to 
a large extent upon the real earnings expected in the two sectors of the economy. 
In 1958 the average net income per capita of the farm population from all 
sources, including income earned from nonfarm employment, was $1,066 and was 
51.6 percent of the average net income per capita from all sources for the non- 
farm population. These figures are not strictly comparable, however, in that 
farm and nonfarm families differ in sex composition, age composition, and in 
immediate earning capacity in nonfarm employment. Furthermore, the pur- 
chasing power of income is somewhat higher on farms and the relative share of 
the income earned by capital is high in agriculture in comparison with the 
nonfarm sector of the economy. The incidence of taxes also is slightly different 
for the two groups. The extent of differences between farm and nonfarm fam- 
ilies in these characteristics has been estimated and their effects on real per 
capita incomes adjusted for in earlier studies.® 


TABLE 1.—IJncrease in incomes of farm families necessary to give farm labor a 
return equal to that received by labor in nonfarm employment during the 
period 1949-58 


Percent Percent 
Year: increase | Yaer—Continued increase 


Even after adjustment for differences in family characteristics and costs of 
living, the net income per capita of the farm population is still substantially less 
than that of the nonfarm population. It can be seen in table 1 that during the 
last 10 years it would have been necessary for the average net income per 
capita of the farm population to have increased by 22 to 58 percent to have 


2C, BE. Bishop and J. G. Sutherland, “Resource Use and Incomes of Families on Small 
Farms, Southern Piedmont Area, North Carolina,” A.E. Information Series No. 30, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, North Carolina State College, February 1953. 

87. W. Schultz, “Agriculture in an Unstable Economy,” McGraw Hill, New York, 1945. 
Cc. B. Bishop, ‘Programing Farm-Nonfarm Allocation of Farm-Family Resources,” Journal 
of Farm Economics, vol. 38 (May 1956), pp. 405-407. 

4W. FE. Hendricks, Journal of Farm Economies, proceedings issue, December 1959 ; Bishop 
and Sutherland, op. cit. 

5T. W. Schultz, “Reflections on Poverty in Agriculture,” Journal of Political Economy, 
vol. LVIIT, 1950, and “Are We Solving Our Farm Problem?’ National Agricultural Policy 
Conference Proceedings, Farm Foundation, Chicago, Ill., 1957, pp. 78-84. 

6 “Agricultural Adjustment Problems in a Growing Hconomy,” ch. 10, by D. Gale Johnson, 
ane ioe and Agricultural Adjustment,” Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 

»D. . 
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given farm people comparable real incomes with nonfarm people in the United 
States. During 1950 and 1951, the net income per capita of farm population 
reached a peak relative to that of the nonfarm population, and it is quite likely 
that the income per capita in much of agriculture was as high or higher than 
in the nonagricultural sectors of the economy.’ Conditions worsened for farm 
people, however, and in 1955 it would have been necessary to increase farm in- 
comes 58 percent to give people on farms an income equivalent to that received 
by nonfarm people. Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight was a relatively good year 
for farmers and the net income per capita of the farm population increased rela- 
tive to that of the nonfarm population. Hence, in 1958 it would have been neces- 
sary to increase net income of farm people only 32 percent in order to raise per 
capita income to a level equal to that enjoyed by the nonfarm people. Farm 
incomes are expected to fall sharply during 1959 whereas nonfarm incomes are 
expected to increase. The average net income per capita of the farm population, 
therefore, will fall sharply in relation to that of the nonfarm population in 1959. 

There are significant differences among regions in incomes of farm families. 
Low income families tend to be concentrated in the Southeastern part of the 
United States. According to the last census of population there were 51 areas 
in the United States where median income of farm families was less than $1,000.° 
Forty-seven of these areas were located in the Southern States. Two additional 
areas were located in southeastern Missouri. Hence, only two of the areas 
where farm families had median incomes of less than $1,000 were located outside 
of the South. Furthermore, 94 percent of the economic areas with median farm 
family incomes between $1,000 and $1,499 were either in the South or 
contiguous to it. 


BASIC FORCES GIVING RISE TO UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


There are certain basic forces operating in the U.S. economy which have 
tended to create underemployment of labor in agriculture. These forces include 
(a) the low income elasticity of demand for farm products, (b) the rapid rate 
of technological progress in farm production, especially in increasing labor pro- 
ductivity, and (c) the relatively high birth rates in farm families. 


Low income elasticity of demand 


The consumption of farm products does not increase in proportion to increases 
in consumer income. Rather, as consumer incomes increase, a higher proportion 
of the increased income is spent on nonagricultural commodities and a lower 
proportion on agricultural commodities. Most agricultural economists agree 
that the percentage increase in consumption of farm products corresponding to 
each percentage increase in consumer income is approximately 0.20. The re- 
mainder of the increase in income is saved or is spent for nonfarm commodities. 
Furthermore, as consumers become wealthier, the percent of the incomes spent 
for farm commodities declines. We may expect, therefore, that as real per 
capita income increases, the income elasticity of demand for farm products will 
fall below 0.20. These facts mean that the rate of growth in the demand for 
nonfarm products is likely to be much greater than the rate of growth in the 
demand for farm products. 

A further complicating factor is the fact that consumers are not motivated to 
buy greatly increased quantities of food and fiber when prices fall. Rather, the 
price elasticity of demand for farm products also is low, and the percentage 
increase in quantity purchased usually is much less than the percentage decrease 
in price. Thus, when production expands more rapidly than demand grows 
price falls sharply. In years of high production, therefore, farmers often find 
that farm income decreases. 

Since the late 1930’s the rate of growth in farm output has greatly exceeded 
the rate of growth in U.S. population. This difference has been especially sig- 
nificant during the 1950’s resulting in a continuous cost-price squeeze on farmers 
and creating incentives for efficiency in production. This drive for lower costs 
and more efficient production has led to rapid technological progress in farm 
production. 


7C. B. Bishop, “Underemployment of Labor in Southeastern Agriculture,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, vol. 36 (May 1954), pp. 258-272. 

8W. EB. Hendricks and R. B. Glasglow, “Low Income Areas in American Agriculture,’ 
Farm Policy Forum, vol. VIII, No. 4, 1956, Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa, p. 9. 
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Rapid technological progress in agriculture 


The rapid rate of technological progress in the production of farm commodities 
has expanded production at a greater rate than demand has increased, and 
exerted downward pressure on farm product prices and has been a force under- 
lying the migration of people from farms. Changes in technology have been an 
important factor in expanding agricultural output in the United States. Tech- 
nological improvements have been made in the development of new and more 
productive machinery and equipment, insecticides, pesticides, plant varieties, 
fertilizers, feeds, and higher producing livestock and poultry. These develop- 
ments have greatly increased the productivity of farm labor. The output per 
farmworker is now more than twice as high as it was in 1940. It has increased 
50 percent in the last 10 years. Another way of viewing the increased produc- 
tivity of agriculture is in terms of production per unit of all production items 
used in farming. Since 1951 farm production per unit of input has increased 
23 percent. 

The adoption of many innovations in farming has involved rather large out- 
lays of capital, and in many instances it has been necessary to increase produc- 
tion per farm in order to make adoption of the new technology profitable. This 
increased output has contributed downward pressure on the price of farm com- 
modities. It also has created pressure for families which were unable to adopt 
the improved technology to leave agriculture for nonfarm employment. 


High birth rates on farms 


High birth rates ia farm families also contribute to population pressure in 
agriculture. The farm population is producing far more people than are needed 
to replace those now engaged in farming. During the current decade, it is esti- 
mated that about 35 percent more males will enter the 25 to 69 age group than 
will depart from this group through death or retirement.’ The problem is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that the number of males entering the 25 to 69 age 
group relative to those retiring is greater in low income areas than in other 
areas. The high birth rates mean that some migration from farms is necessary 
just to keep the farm population constant. The high rate of technological 
progress in agriculture and the low rate of growth in the demand for farm 
products make it necessary to increase the average size of farm business if in- 
comes of farm families are to increase at the same rate as incomes of nonfarm 
families. Given this fact, the high birth rate in farm families makes it necessary 
to transfer labor from farm to nonfarm employment if the gap in incomes of 
farm and nonfarm families is to be narrowed, and the high birth rate tends to 
aggravate underemployment. 


THE MOBILITY OF FARM LABOR 


It has been shown that U.S. agriculture is highly productive and that its pro- 
ductivity is increasing rapidly. It has also been shown that capital require- 
ments in agriculture are increasing and that, in spite of increased productivity, 
the incomes of farm families remain low compared with nonfarm families. 
Under these conditions, we would expect that, on balance, farm families would 
transfer labor to nonfarm employment. 

The farm population of the United States is highly mobile. Over the period 
1920-50 the average rate of migration per decade was 21 percent of the farm 
population. The rate of migration during the present decade has been very high. 
From 1950 through 1958, net migration from farms was 7.2 million persons, ex- 
cluding persons entering military service.” Migration data alone, however, do 
not indicate the full mobility of the farm population in adjusting to changing 
economic conditions. In addition to the large number of people who have moved 
from farm to nonfarm residences, many people who continue to live on farms 
have transferred their labor resources to nonfarm employment. In 1958 more 
than 3 million persons living on farms were employed in nonagricultural in- 
dustries. Between 1950 and 1958 the number of farm persons working in non- 
agricultural employment increased 189,000. Including the net changes in num- 


®°“Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources,” U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., April 1955, p. 28. 

% Gladys K. Bowles, “Farm Population Net Migration From the Rural Farm Population, 
1940-50.” Statistical Bull. No. 176, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, Washington, D.C., June 1956, and ‘“‘Farm Population Annual Estimates,” pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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ber of persons migrating from farms and in the number of farm persons whose 
major occupation is in nonagricultural employment, approximately 7,421,000 
persons transferred from farms between 1950 and 1958. 

The rate of net migration from farms is higher during the present decade than 
in either of the preceding three decades. Net migration was higher during the 
decade 1920-30 than during the 1930’s and higher during the 1940’s than during 
the 1920’s. 


Migration and farm product prices 


In a full employment economy, the rate of migration of farm people would be 
expected to decrease as farm product prices and farm incomes increased relative 
to nonfarm product prices and incomes. That is, the rate of migration would 
be expected to move in the opposite direction to changes in farm incomes relative 
to nonfarm incomes. In table 2, net migration from farms is compared with 
prices received from farm products and income from farming for 5-year periods 
beginning with 1920. By comparing net migration and prices received for farm 
products, it is noted that when the prices received by farmers decrease, net 
migration from farms also decreases except for the period 1955-58. On the 
other hand, when the prices received for farm products increase, net migration 
from farms also increases with the exception of the period 1945-49. This period 
is probably atypical in that the on-farm training program and other Government 
progams served as deterrents to migration during this period when industrial 
production was curtailed following World War II. 

The behavior observed in migration from farms and in prices received by farm 
products is not what would be expected in a fully employed economy. Rather, 
the pattern is generally consistent with what would be expected when labor is 
underemployed in agriculture. 

Farm prices might rise, however, and at the same time, industrial prices, non- 
farm wage rates, and employment opportunities may improve relative to farm 
earnings thereby providing an incentive for farm persons to transfer to nonfarm 
employment. Likewise, prices of farm products may fall suggesting that it 
might pay farm people to transfer labor to nonfarm uses, but at the same time 
nonfarm earning opportunities may decline relative to earning opportunities in 
agriculture thereby discouraging migration from farms. Changes in the ratio 
of earnings of farm and factory workers, therefore, should be a better indication 
of migration incentive than farm price movements. 


TABLE 2.—Net migration from farms and selected indicators of income 
opportunities in farming, 1920-58 


Prices re- Ratio of an- 
Net migra- ceived by Net income | nual income 
tion from farmers per farm per farm 
(1910-14= from agri- worker and 
culture 3 factory 
worker 3 


147 

87 
107 
155 
251 
271 
237 


1“ Farm Population, Migration toand From Farms,’’ 1920-54, pp. 8and 9., and“‘ Farm Population, Annual 
Estimates,” AMS, USDA 

2“ Outlook Charts, e 1956, p . 98, and 1960, p. 54, AMS, USDA. 

3“*Farm Income Situation” AMS, USDA. 


Migration and comparative earnings of labor in farm and nonfarm employ- 
ment 


In comparing the ratio of earnings of farmworkers to factory workers in 
table 2, we note that in four of the seven cases changes in migration from 
farms are in the opposite direction to changes in the ratio of annual income per 
farmworker relative to income per factory worker. During the early 1930's 
migration decreased in spite of the fact that the income per farm worker de- 
creased relative to that of factory workers. But, there were few opportunities 
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for nonfarm employment during this period, and labor was forced to stay in 
agriculture. During the late 1930's and early 1940’s when the economy was 
expanding rapidly farm people moved to nonfarm jobs in spite of the fact that 
the earnings of labor in agriculture were increasing relative to the earnings of 
labor in nonfarm sectors of the economy. We would expect this type of be 
havior only under conditions under which labor had been dammed up in agri- 
culture because of lack of nonfarm employment opportunities and serious un- 
deremployment existed in agriculture. 

The data in table 2 suggest that the supply of farm labor to nonfarm in- 
dustries is highly elastic at prevailing rates of return for labor in farm and non- 
farm employment. Since 1940 employment has been high and reasonably stable, 
and farm people have migrated in large numbers even though the ratio of earn- 
ings in farm employment to earnings in nonfarm employment has been higher 
than during the 1920’s and 1930’s. The data indicate that the farm popula- 
tion is highly mobile and that farm people quickly respond to nonfarm employ- 
ment opportunities by transferring labor to nonfarm employment. It should 
also be noted that regional differences in migration rates also are quite con- 
sistent with normal migration and income patterns. Between 1930 and 1940, 
when nonfarm employment opportunities were very limited net outmigra- 
tion from agriculture was greater from the medium and high-income farming 
areas near industrial centers than from the low-income areas. Since 1940, 
however, when nonfarm employment opportunities have been more plentiful, 
net outmigration has been substantially greater from low-income areas. Fur- 
thermore, the rate of net outmigration has been greatest in those areas with 
most serious low-income problems.” 

If we relate net migration from farms by States between 1940 and 1950 for 
farm incomes we find that net migration increases as the average farm in- 
come per farm decreases. The average rate of migration between 1940 and 
1950 for States with farm incomes per farm in 1950 of less than $2,000 was 
33 percent compared with 30 percent for States with average income per 
farm $3,000 and $4,000 and 238 percent for States with average income per 
farm of $5,000 or more. It appears, therefore, that people in low income 
areas are responding to a greater degree to nonfarm employment opportunities. 

Now let us turn for a moment to the question of whether migration from 
farms has been from the low-income farms in the various regions. If we 
examine the changes in sizes of farms in terms of acres of land and acres 
of cropland, we find that in all regions of the United States, the average acre- 
age per farm has been increasing during the past two decades. This increase 
in acreage has been the result of a decrease in the number of farms in medium 
size acreage classes and increase in the number of farms with large acreages 
and with small acreages. There has been a substantial increase in part-time 
farming in families living on farms with small acreages. It appears, there 
fore, that a large part of the labor that has transferred from farm to non- 
farm employment came from low-income farms. Another bit of evidence on 
this point can be obtained from the changes in distribution of farms by value 
of farm products sold. Since 1930 there has been an increase in the number 
of farms selling farm products valued at $5,000 or more (valued in terms of 
1954 prices). On the other hand, the number of farms selling less than $5,000 
of farm products has decreased 54 percent. The percentage decrease in low- 
income farms has been less in the South than in other areas but the absolute 
decrease has been greater. The number of farms in the South selling farm 
products valued at less than $5,000 decreased by about 1,100,000 between 1930 
and 1954. These data are consistent with the transfer of labor from low-in- 
come farms to nonfarm employment. 


Low rate of growth of nonfarm sector 


The rapidly increasing productivity of farm labor makes it possible for agri- 
culture to release labor for nonfarm employment. Hence, agricultural progress 
makes it possible for us to produce more nonfarm goods and services. The data 
presented in this paper, however, suggest that labor is underemployed in agri- 
culture and that nonfarm job opportunities are not expanding at a rate suffi- 
ciently high to provide employment for people who would like to transfer to 
nonfarm employment at prevailing relative returns for labor. 


= F'*g7e B. Bowles, op. cit., p. 8. 


. V. MeBlveen, “Family Farms in a Changing Economy,” Agricultural Inf 
Bull. No. 171, ARS, U.S. Department of Agriculture: 1987, p76. = heen 
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Figure 1 and table 3 show the growth in real gross national product per 
capita for the United States since 1929. These data clearly indicate that the 
economy has been developing at a relatively low rate during the 1950’s. Dur- 
ing the late 1930’s and early 1940’s when the economy was expanding at a rela- 
tively high rate the transfer of labor from farm to nonfarm employment in- 
creased in spite of the fact that farm earnings increased relative to nonfarm 
earnings. The economy approached full employment during this period. During 
the 1950’s the earnings of the farmworkers have fallen relative to the earnings 
of nonfarmworkers, and the rate of migration has increased despite the fact that 
the rate of growth in nonfarm production has declined and that substantial un- 
employment exists in the nonfarm sector of the economy. This pattern of 
behavior strongly suggests that more people are willing to transfer to nonfarm 
employment at prevailing wage rates than can find employment. If this view is 
correct, then the rate of growth in the nonfarm sector of the economy is the 
principal factor determining the rate of migration from farm to nonfarm em- 
ployment and underemployment of labor in agriculture may be expected to 
persist until the rate of growth in the nonfarm sector of the economy is 
increased. 


TaBLe 3.—Gross national product per capita (1954 dollars), 1929-58 


§-year averages §-year averages 
as percent of 1929 | Period—Continued as percent of 1929 
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Figure |. 


Chairman McCarruy. Would you prefer for me to ask questions 
after each one of you have made your presentation? Or would you 
rather I ask questions of you now, and if I do ask questions that 
might require joint responses, each one may respond. 

Mr. Bisuor. You can proceed to question, Senator, and if we like 
we can all chime in. 

Chairman McCartruy. Am I to understand that the basis upon 
which you define underemployment is essentially on the basis of in- 
come, or do you try to go beyond that and consider that the low 
income reflects the condition in which the people are underemployed 
as well as underpaid ? 
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Mr. Bisnor. We tried to consider the return that the gue get for 
their labor services in one occupation as compared with what people 
get for labor of comparable earning capacity in other uses. Here we 
studied the earnings of labor in agriculture in comparison, for ex- 
ample, with the earnings that migrants get for comparable labor in 
nonfarm employment. 


UNNEEDED FARM LABOR 


Chairman McCarruy. Could you give us an estimate as to how 
much the farm population might be reduced without any significant 
reduction in the total production at the present level of production ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Well, of course, Senator, that is a question that would 
need a lot of study. I have seen various estimates running up to as 
high as some 2 million or 3 million people, given our present tech- 
nology. Of course, if we continue to make and develop new tech- 
nology and make labor more productive in agriculture, we can get 
along with even fewer farmers and perhaps even with increased 
production. 

Mr. Martin. If we took out one-fourth or one-fifth of your farmers 
and redistributed our resources among those who remain, the chances 
are that you might get greater production, depending on the quality 
of the human resources you remove; but there would be an excellent 
chance that you would actually increase the production. 

Mr. Baum. I would just like to state that on the basis of our sta- 
tistics, that approximately 35 percent of the farms in the United 
States produce 10 to 15 percent of the total products, and that means 
that we can reduce approximately, say, 50 percent of our present so- 
called low-income farms, take them out of production, and not de- 
crease the total production appreciably, because there have been some 
recent estimates made that if the know-how or the technological know- 
how were applied on the commercial farms in the economic classes 
one, two, three farms, that this approximately, say, 15 percent of our 
total number of farms, and this is just a number, can increase the 
total production by approximately 35 percent. 

Chairman McCartuy. Of course, these farm people are not neces- 
sarily underemployed. They may even work 50 hours a week or 
more, even though actually they are underproducing. 

Mr. Bisuor. They are not ee Senator, not in the sense 
of not using labor, although this has to be qualified, because in some 
areas seasonality is quite pronounced, so that during much of the year 
actually they are idle. 


PATTERNS OF MIGRATION FROM FARM TO INDUSTRY 


Chairman McCartuy. A question on this matter of mobility : When 
these farm people move, do you find that generally they move only to 
the industry that is in the immediate vicinity, or do they move fur- 
theraway? Wheredotheymove? That is my first question. 

Second, generally, what kind of jobs do they get? 

Mr. Bisuopr. I will comment on your first question, and possibly 
someone else on our panel can comment on the second one. 
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I think that there are well-established patterns of migration from 
certain areas. For example, you can find that in some communities in 
Ohio there might be pretty largely all first generation migrants from 
Kentucky and going up to Hammond and Macon and Cincinnati, for 
example, and you will find them composed generally of first genera- 
tion migrants. 

Likewise, in Minneapolis and other cities up north, once migration 
becomes established people, in the rural communities, you will find 
rather large migration flowing out. 

I think that the farm people are natural in preferring, probably, to 
move to the local area when there is enough development there for 
them, but when they do not have that, I do not think they have any 
real reluctance to move to other areas where there are good jobs avail- 
able for them. 

Chairman McCarruy. People from Oklahoma went all the way to 
California during the depression. I suppose that would be evidence 
of what you are saying. 

Mr. Baum. I would like to add a comment to Dr. Bishop’s state- 
ment. In the eastern part of the Tennessee Valley we found similar 
types of migration patterns and we find also that when job oppor- 
tunities cease in these industrial areas, you find migration, temporary 
migration back and this creates quite a burden locally. 

We have also found that farm people who are mobile and they 
are looking for nonfarm job opportunities, if they are better ac- 
quainted with job opportunities elsewhere, other than these set pat- 
terns, we will find that there is a much greater mobility and willing- 
ness to move to other areas. 

I believe there is quite an element here that is noneconomic, which 
is psychological and sociological with reference to moving to other 
areas. They sort of fear the unknown and they like to get together 
with people they are acquainted with and they feel that if they are 
at a general level of living—they may earn a little more money, but 
if their general level of living is not going to increase, then they would 
rather keep their so-called low-income status in their local community 
and thereby they perpetuate the situation. 

Chairman McCarruy. Are you familiar with any studies that 
might have been made of these migration patterns, for example, mov- 
ing from West Virginia and Kentucky into southern Ohio and the 
reverse ? 

Mr. Baum. We have examined some studies in the last few years. 
I do not have them just offhand. 

Chairman McCarrnuy. I wonder if you could make them available 
tous for the record. We would very much like to include them. 


INADEQUACY OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TO FARM WORKERS 


In connection with the comment you just made, sir, it raises a ques- 
tion in my mind: Would it be desirable to have some more effective 
way of acquainting them with job opportunities through an informa- 
tion service? And is there a need for counseling and for a training 
service in the rural areas? 

Mr. Baum. Well, in our regional development work in the agency, 
we feel that is grossly lacking. First, the information given to these 
people is not up-to-date and they do not get full information. 
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Also, the rural youth, that is the really mobile sector of this low- 
income population, do not have the training, the vocational training 
necessary to qualify them and as a result when they do move into any 
of these industrial centers they are qualified mainly for the relatively 
low-income types of employment. 

For example, in our area we have seen a wave and through the 
South, of a lot of labor-oriented industries moving in but we are 
finding that many of these high-capital industries, for example, the 
chemical] industries in the Florence-Sheffiled and the small electronic 
fabricating industries, we find that many of these firms are coming 
in and bringing the core of their personnel in from the highly indus- 
trialized centers and then try to attempt to train local employees, 
But this is a long process and it is quite difficult. 

Mr. Martin. Senator McCarthy, in Arkansas the Employment 
Security Division of the Labor Department is making a study in a 
4-county area of all the human resources and they find, just in a 
small 4-county area that there are patterns of migration, both per- 
manent and temporary. 

We find that some of the people in that area go as far as Washington 
and Oregon for the apple harvest and the bulk of them each year 
return but in some cases, 10 or 15 percent, they may find other employ- 
ment and eventually remain in that part of the country. 

Another large group only one county away work part time during 
the harvest season in the vegetable areas in Wisconsin and Michigan 
and they are likely to shift also. 

So, we do not have nearly as much evidence as we need on the kinds 
of activities that these people engage in when they migrate but some 
of our evidence indicates that it is relatively low-paid activity. 

I should bear out what has already been said, that a great many of 
our people are not trained to be productive under modern industrial 
conditions. 

Chairman McCarrny. Let me ask this question of anyone of you. 
What role does the U.S. Employment Service play and what services 
do they perform to ease this movement ? 

Mr. Baum. The other members of the panel may want to elaborate 
on this, but as far as I can see, we find that they do not have—in our 
discussions in Tennessee with these folks, they say that they do not 
have the staff nor the funds nor the budget to give services to the 
number of local communities that we think is necessary for this type 
of service. 

Also, many communities do not ask for the service. They are not 
aware of this service. They play an important role where they are 
operating. 

Mr. Bisnor. They are staffed at the present time to operate most 
efficiently at the present local level when they have job opportunities 
at the local level but they are not very well 

Chairman— McCarrny. At going across State lines? 

Mr. Bisnor. At going across State lines, that is right. 

Chairman McCarrny. Even though it is the U.S. Employment 
Service, you find that it operates more effectively at the local or the 
regional and not the interstate level ? 

Mr. Bisuor. That is my impression. In fact, I don’t think many 
of them carry job information for more distant areas. 
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Chairman McCartuy. Thank you. Mr. Baum, do you have a 
statement you care to make? If so, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF E. L. BAUM, CHIEF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST, 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. Baum. Thank you, Senator McCarthy. Dr. Bishop has cov- 
ered much of the ground but just briefly, when we look at the nature 
of employment in the 1940’s for the United States as a whole in agri- 
culture and in nonagriculture, we had approximately 80 percent non- 
agriculture and about 20 percent in agriculture, whereas in the South- 
ern States 45 percent of the total employed force was in agriculture 
and approximately 55 percent was in nonagriculture. So, here we 
find a tremendous difference in the makeup of the work pattern of 
the population in the South versus other areas of the United States. 

The South has made some gains and has made a lot of progress. 
For example, in the Southern States they reduced that 45 percent 
to 29 percent in 1950 and to an estimated 20 percent versus 80 cent 
nonagricultural, which is equivalent to where the rest of the Nation 
was back in 1940, by 1958 in the South. And in 1958 in the United 
States as a whole only 10 percent of the total work force was in agri- 
culture versus 90 percent in nonagriculture. 

This suggests that although in “the South much progress is being 
made, the nonfarm opportunities are not moving fast enough, although 
the rate of industrialization is moving much more rapidly | percentage- 
wise than the rest of the United States, but it is not moving rapidly 
enough to provide the necessary numbers of nonfarm opportunities to 
those who are seeking these jobs. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING NEEDED 


Now, this does not mean that all of the employed people in non- 
agr iculture have the qualifications for these nonfarm jobs, and that is 
where this need for greater vocational training in rural areas becomes 
very important. 

Also, even though, as Dr. Bishop indicated, the relative importance 
of agriculture is declining relative to numbers of farms and total pop- 
ulations, that does not mean that agriculture itself is becoming less 
important in the total economy. It is keeping pace with our national 
growth, and_ that productivity is due to technological innovations 
which are gaining rapidly because the farms are being forced to adopt 
technology more and more if they are going to stay in commercial 
farming. 

EFFECT OF NEW TECHNOLOGY 


One of the biggest problems is with the farm that, say 10 years ago, 
was considered an economic unit, but today may not be an economic 
unit, and one of the problems is that the birth rate in agricultural sec- 
tors is still greater than in the nonagricultural sectors, and even 
though these farmers may expand in size and adopt the neces- 
sary “technology, every time the farmers adopt technology, we do 
have a replacement of capital for labor and this 1s essentially a must in 
& growing society, such a type of society as we have in the United 
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States, an industrial society that we are developing, and that does 
create this problem of agriculture being able to produce more and 
more. 

For example, now 1 person in agriculture can take care of 24, he can 
provide enough food and fiber for 24 people. I have seen some recent 
estimates, that 1 person in agriculture can take care, it is predicted, by 
1975, 1 person in agriculture will be able, if all the technology is 
adopted and is developed as projected, he will be able to take care 
of 50 people. 

Now, this means that in the future we can expect to see greater and 
greater total production in agriculture, with this greater production 
being produced by fewer and fewer farm workers but a greater and 
greater capital investment. 

Now then, if we are going to follow this trend in agriculture, except 
in the South where we have the bulk of these low-income farms, we 
know that not all of those presently in agriculture can remain in farm- 
ing and use farming as a means of gainful employment that would 
give them a satisfactory level of living and we can look for, in the next 
10 years, following some of the projections made by the Department of 
Agriculture, we can see 1 million of these low-income farmers, ap- 
proximately 1 million of them going out of production within the 
next 10 or 15 years, and this means that in our national scene we can 
expect—and, of course, these low-income farmers have relatively high 
birthrates—we can expect to see a large pool of farm youth who will 
be available for nonfarming employment. 

Now, traditionally, farm youth will look initially at the possibility 
of continuing in agriculture but in many of these low-income counties, 
in these low-income areas, even today, for 1 good farm opportunity, 
there are as many as 40 farm youths that are seeking that one oppor- 
tunity, and so we can look for this big mass of folks to be placed in the 
nonfarming market. 

And here is where I would like to go back to this crucial problem of 
getting these people, and directing a lot of our attention to getting 
these people and these younger folks as they come on, to be thinking 
about nonfarming opportunities and training for nonfarming op- 
portunities and, of course, if we do not have the nonfarm opportunities, 
whether it is in the region or outside the region, they are going to 
fall back into the category of being problems. 

Here is another important fact. Dr. Bishop pointed out that we 
have got to be thinking also of getting this role of an economic de- 
velopment outside of agriculture to absorb our full youth—— 

Chairman McCarrnuy. Mr. Baum, I note in your prepared state- 
ment that despite all of the developments in the Tennessee Valley area, 
you have had a decrease in population growth. 

Mr. Baum. Yes. 

Chairman McCarrny. Do you have any estimate of the degree of 
economic growth in the Tennessee Valley ¢ 

Mr. Baum. Yes, we have some statistics of the percentage increases 
and we find that the percentage increase is much greater than the Na- 
tion as a whole but you must remember that we started out with a much 
lower base so the percentage figures do not really give too good a pic- 
ture and we find also that in our area we have a large outmigration 
even though we have rapid industrial development. / 
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The types of industries coming into our area—for example, in the 
Calvert City area in western Kentucky where there has been invested 
over $100 million in the chemical industry facilities, they are only 
employing 2,000 workers. 

So we see that the industry that is oriented around an abundance of 
electrical power and water and good transportation facilities and 
which are highly capital-oriented industries, although we might have 
tremendous amounts of investments in those industries, they are not 
the type of industries that will create a number of nonfarm oppor- 
tunities that we need. 

By the way, they are high-wage industries requiring a great deal 
of skill and so what we find, for example in Calvert City, we find 
a great number of migrants both coming in from the Lake States 
area moving down into not only Calvert City area but Muscle Shoals 
and we find the same thing in the Tri-City area around Bristol. 

Chairman McCarrny. Could you make any suggestion as to what 
might be done to increase the industrial development and make more 
jobs available in the Tennessee Valley area ? 

Mr. Baum. Well, we believe, as a public regional agency, that we 
can make studies and we can develop certain environments that would 
make it favorable, but we do not want to force local communities to 
develop the type of environment that perhaps we may feel they need. 

In other words a lot of the movement of industry and its selection 
of sites—well, for example, we had the experience of one industry that 
came in or that was looking into our area and with the criteria that 
they were using, where they were looking for a good labor force worth 
a high level of training and an area with abundance of power, they 
decided after looking over the area and talking with the local com- 
munities, they decided to locate in another area. 

I believe one of the biggest obstacles in many areas is trying to get 
the people in the local communities both to provide the environment, 
for example, set up a good school system, good industrial sites, and 
helping them get located. 

Chairman McCartuy. Would a program, either Federal or State 
or local, be helpful if it would provide the possibility of obtaining 
necessary facilities? 

Mr. Baum. Yes, sir, very much. 

Chairman McCarruy. Particularly those industries which depend 
on electric power ? 

Mr. Baum. That’s right. And I would like to say here, where we 
do have Federal aid, I would like to see Federal aid tried and the local 
people to put up some share and to take the initiative in creating this 
type of environment. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you very much, Mr. Baum. Your 
prepared statement and the material you have submitted will be re- 
ceived for the record. 

(The documents referred to above follow :) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF E. L. BAuM, CHIEF,” AGRICULTRUAL ECONOMICS BRANCH, 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Current interest in unemployment problems and their relation to economic 
growth no doubt grew out of the economic depression during the thirties when 
the Nation experienced a general underemployment of its human resources. 
Since that time the Nation has experienced continuous economic growth and has 
gained more knowledge of the importance of employment to national and re- 
gional economic growth. Current public policy is apparently more concerned 
with the problems of measurable unemployment rather than those dealing spe- 
cifically with the more immeasurable aspect of unemployment; namely, under- 
employment.” The concern here is with determination of the desirable or tol- 
erable level of unemployment in a growing economy, since it has generally been 
recognized that some unemployment is unavoidable in a free market economy 
where employers and workers are constantly adjusting to changes in the level 
and structure of demand and to employment opportunities. The objective of this 
paper is to reinforce the emphasis that many agricultural economists in recent 
years have placed upon underemployment of labor in agriculture and the im- 
portance of obtaining a more efficient use of the Nation’s manpower for sus- 
tained economic growth.* Underemployment of labor in this country is pri- 
marily centered in agriculture and especially in the South. Underemployment 
in southern agriculture has persisted in spite of the rapid advances in industrial 
and economic growth since 1940. 


POPULATION MIGRATION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Changes in population growth and characteristics result from numerous 
sociological and economic conditions, and they also may be associated with funda- 
mental changes that occur in general economic growth and development. Popu- 
lation growth in recent years (a resultant of both natural increases and migra- 
tion) has reflected differences in economic opportunity and income. A look at 
the relative population growth between the South and the rest of the United 
States indicates that except for the midforties, population growth in the South 
has been below the remainder of the United States. Between 1940 and 1955, 
the overall relative increase in population was 11.6 percent in the South and 
25.3 percent for the rest of the Nation. During the 1950-55 period, the relative 
increase for the South was 4.3 percent as against 10 percent for the rest of the 
United States.* The relative lower gain in population in the South as compared 
with the Nation is caused by the number of people moving out of the area rather 
than by a lower birth rate. The relative excess of births over deaths (natural 
increase) has been greater in the South than in the rest of the country. 


Population changes since 1950 


National increase.—The Nation’s civilian population from April 1950 to July 
1958 rose at a rate of 14.6 percent. Except for the World War II years, this is 


1 This statement was prepared for presentation to the Special Senate Subcommittee on 
Unemployment Problems, Baton Rouge, La., Dec. 14, 1959. The author is indebted to his 
coworker, Arthur B. Mackie, for substantial assistance in preparing this statement. Also, 
the assistance of Lewis S. Sinclair and others in the Government relations and economics 
staff, TVA, in furnishing much of the statistical data is gratefully acknowledged. 

2“Extent and Nature of Frictional Unemployment.” Study Paper No. 6 of study of 
employment, growth, and price levels. Joint Economic Committee, 86th Cong., 1st sess. 

%A partial listing of the literature would include: “Selected Material on the Economy 
of the South. A Report of the Committee on Banking and Currency,” U.S. Senate, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., Government Printing Office, Washington, 1956; Arthur Moore, “Underem- 
ployment in American Agriculture, a Problem in Economic Development.” National Plan- 
ning Association Pamphlet No. 77, January 1952; Theodore W. Schultz, “Reflections on 
Poverty Within Agriculture.” Journal of Political Economy, vol. LVIII, February 1950; 
Stefan H. Robuck and John M. Peterson, “Facts and Fiction About Southern Labor,” 
Howard Business Review, March 1954; Charles E. Bishop, ‘‘Underemployment of Labor 
in Southeastern Agriculture,” Journal of Farm Economics, vol. XXXVI, May 1954; Vernon 
W. Ruttan, “The Impact of Urban-Industrial Development on Agriculture in the Tennessee 
Valley and the Southeast,” Journal of Farm Economics, vol. XXXVII, February 1955: 
FE. L. Baum and Harl O. Heady, “Some Effects of Selected Policy Programs on Agricultural 
Labor Mobility in the South,” the Southern Economic Journal, vol. V, January 1959; 
C. E. Bishop, “The Mobility of Farm Labor,” Policy for Commercial Agriculture—Its Rela- 
tion to Economic Growth and Stability, Joint Economic Committee Report of the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Policy, 85th Cong., 1st sess., Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1957; Arthur B. Mackie and E. L. Baum, “Some Problems and Suggested Programs 
for Low-Income Farmers,” Division of Agricultural Relations, TVA. Beport T60-2AE, 
October 1959 ; and many others. 

*Ibid. Selected Materials on the Economy of the South, p. 5. 
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the most rapid rate of national growth reported for any 8-year period since 1925. 
Among the nine major groups of States, the Pacific States increased 29.2 percent, 
and the Mountain States increased 26.4 percent. The rate of increase from the 
East South Central States (Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee) 
was smallest of any region (table 1). Approximately four-fifths of the national 
increase in population since 1950 occurred in 18 States along the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards and adjoining the Great Lakes; the increase in these States 
alone to 1958 was 16.6 million, of which 4.7 million represents net inmigration. 


TABLE 1.—Population statistics, United States and by regions, 1940-58 


Increase from 1950 
Population Percent 
Division 1958 (in increase 
thousands) | Number (in 1940-50 
thousands) 


171, 420 


SNIVNSSISS || e 
—IAOPwWoOr rn o 


New Eng 

West South Central 
West North Central 
East South Central 


- 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, series P-25, No. 208, and U.S. Census of 
Population, 1950. 


Changes in the Tennessee Valley States——The Census Bureau reports that 
since 1950 the population of the seven Tennessee Valley States increased 1,616,000 
totaling 23.7 million people in 1958 (table 2). Mississippi was among the five 
States of the Nation that lost population during this period. Six valley States 
gained population but each, with the exception of Virginia, at a rate below the 
national average. Six States dropped below the rate of change they had regis- 
tered during the preceding decade; Kentucky’s rate of change increased from 
2.7 to 4.4 percent. Net out-migration (including losses to Armed Forces) occur- 
red between 1950 and 1958 in all valley States except Virginia. In Alabama 
and Mississippi combined it amounted to over 775,000; in Tennessee it was about 
290,000. 


TABLE 2.—Population statistics, 7 Tennessee Valley States, 1940-58 


Change from 1950 
Population Percent 
1958 ( 


in change 
thousands) | Number (in 
thousands) 


Tennessee... - 

Kentucky - -.. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 2,140 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, series P-25, No. 208, and U.S. Census of 
Population, 1950. 


Main streams of migration.—Special census tabulations of population accord- 
ing to State of birth indicate the extent and direction of interstate migration 
as of 1950. There is reason to believe that the pattern recorded for 1950 was 
still in effect in 1955, and that information on the East South Central States is 
generally applicable to the Tennessee Valley region. 
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The data indicate that over one-fourth of all persons born in the East South 
Central States were no longer living in these States in 1950.** About 40 percent 
of those who were living elsewhere were living in the East North Central 
(Great Lakes) States. People moving into the East South Central States 
numbered about 30 percent of those moving out of the East North Central 
States. 


Persons born in East South Central States 
And living elsewhere in 1950 
Persons born elsewhere and living in East South Central States in 


Other census reports add to our knowledge of population movements na- 
tionally. According to estimates as of April 1955,° 6.6 percent of all persons in 
the Nation were living in a different county than in the previous year; roughly, 
half of these migrants were interstate. The rural nonfarm group was most 
mobile, and the rural farm group was least mobile. It is also noted that non- 
whites nationally tend to move more frequently within counties, but whites 
move more frequently than nonwhites between counties. Of those moving from 
farm to nonfarm, two out of every five went to a different county, and one out 
of every six moved to a different State. Of the four major regions, only the 
West had greater population mobility than the South. 

Births, deaths, and movements of people since 1950 have caused important 
shifts in population within the 201-county Tennessee Valley region. At the 
time of the most recent census, the total population of the region was 35 percent 
urban, 27 percent rural nonfarm, and 38 percent farm. By race, the population 
was 84 percent white and 16 percent nonwhite. There is clear evidence that 
shifts since 1950 have greatly increased the number of persons in and around 
urban centers, and that decline in population of rural sectors is continuing, or 
even accelerating. 

Migration from farms to nonfarm areas is usually in response to the attraction 
in nonfarm areas of: (1) Employment opportunities, (2) educational advantage, 
(3) changes in residence for retired persons, (4) marital opportunities, (5) serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces, or (6) other reasons. Of these reasons the lack of 
employment opportunities on farms in relation to high replacement rates is no 
doubt the most important factor influencing movement of people from farms. 
Migration, then, may be taken as evidence of underemployment of labor on 
farms in the Tennessee Valley region and the South.° 


Underemployment in the midst of economic growth 

Historically, the relative importance of agriculture in the United States has 
been declining. This decline has not been the result of the lessening importance 
of agriculture, since the total demand for agricultural products has been in- 
creased, but rather it has been due to the Nation’s economic growth. National 
economic growth has stimulated adoption of improved agricultural production 
technology so that the increased demand for agricultural products has been 
met with less land and fewer farmworkers. National economic growth, which 
has served to create additional nonfarm job opportunities, in combination with 
increased production efficiency in agriculture, provided the incentive for in- 
creased labor mobility, especially among the young adult farm population. Un- 
deremployment of labor in agriculture and the incentives for making production 
and income adjustments have generally been an outgrowth of economic and tech- 
nological progress. The employment of fewer and fewer of the total human 
resources in agriculture as the Nation’s economy continues to develop over time 
is to be expected. What this means is that agriculture can expect to continue 
to lose more of its labor force to the nonfarm sectors of the economy. 

The relative significance of agriculture in the U.S. economy can be pictured 
in terms of population, proportion of the labor force, and percentage of national 


4¢ Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and seme 

5 Current Population Report, series P—20, N. 

* Between April 1950 and July 1954, the oo of civilian fuses leaving the South 
was 1,191,000 greater than the number of those a in; in f the 11 States, the net 
departure during the 4-year period exceeded one-tent their total population. Florida 
was the only State in the South which gained civilian pepeeete one Ge period, not 
— as a result of natural growth, but also because more peopl e moved into the State than 

ae out. See “Selected Material on the Economy of the South,” rt of the Com- 


tee on Banking and eer: 84th Congress, 2d sess., U.S. Senate, .S. Government 
Paes Office, Washington, 19 
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income for periods since 1820. The agricultural work force dropped from 72 
percent of the total work force in 1820 to 9 percent in 1954; from a total of 11% 
million in 1910 to 6 million in 1954.7. Between 1910 and 1957, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, farm employment decreased 44 percent, and the 
average number of workers per farm was reduced from 2.12 to 1.56. 

In 1910 there was approximately 35 percent of the total U.S. population living 
on farms. This percentage had declined to 16.6 by 1950, and to 11.9 by 1967. 
A similar decline in the proportion of national income derived from agriculture 
for the same period of time was experienced. In 1910, the proportion of the 
national income derived from agriculture was approximately 16 percent. This 
percentage had declined to almost 7 percent by 4950, and to approximately 4 
percent by 1957. If 1975 population projections of 220 to 230 million people 
for the United States materialize, the projected percentages of farm population 
and farm income could conceivably fall as low as 8 percent and 3 percent, respec- 
tively, of the Nation’s total population and income (table 3). 


TABLE 3.—Percentage of total population living on farms and percent of national 
income from agriculture for the United States, 1910-75 * 


Percentage of | Percentage of Percentaze 0: | Percentage of 

U.8. popula-| national in- U.S. popula- | national in- 

tionon farms} come from tion on farms| come from 
agriculture agriculture 


16. 
14, 


1 Sources: ‘‘U.S. Income and Output,’ U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, 
November 1958, pp. 130-131; “Farm Population for the United States, 1910-50,’ Agricultural Marketing 
Service, November 1953, table 1; “Farm Population, 1920-54,” Agricultural Marketing Service, AMS-10 
December 1954; ‘‘Farm Population Series Census,’’ AMS (p. 27) No., July 31, 1957. 

2 Possible percentage ranges based upon future population trend. , 


The existence of a geographic pattern of underemployed human resources in 
an era of continuous national economic growth may be associated with regions 
that have a high proportion of the labor force in agriculture. Since the South 
had approximately 50 percent of the farm population in 1954, it is not sur- 
prising that this region had, and continues to have, the highest level of under- 
employment of labor of all regions in the country. 

The proportion of the labor force engaged in agriculture is higher in the South- 
east and the Tennessee Valley region than for the Nation. In 11 Southeastern 
States in 1940, approximately 45 percent of those employed were in agriculture. 
The proportion of total employment in agriculture for these States had declined 
to 29 percent in 1950, and to an estimated 20 percent by 1958. In the Tennessee 
Valley region, approximately 48 percent of those gainfully employed were in 
agriculture. This percentage had decreased to 35 percent in 1950, and to about 
26 percent by 1958. Overall, the percentage decline in farm employment be- 
tween 1940-58 was about 39 percent for the United States, while the decline in 
farm employment was approximately 44 percent in the 11 Southeastern States. 
The decline in farm employment for the valley region was exactly equal to that 
of the Nation, but the proportion of total employment in this region engaged in 
agriculture was over two times that for the Nation in 1958 (table 4). 

The full extent of the labor surplus problem in the Southeast and the Tennessee 
Valley involves a relatively lower representation of the total labor force in man- 
ufacturing, a lower rate of participation of the civilian population in the labor 
force, and a higher proportion of employment in low-income agriculture than for 
the rest of the United States. The 1950 census of population showed that the 
number of employed persons per hundred people was 10 percent lower in the 
South than in the rest of the Nation. Even though the South and the Tennessee 
Valley have experienced greater relative gains in expansion of nonagricultural 
employment (81.4 and 61.1 percent) than for the United States (57.7 percent) 
since 1940 (table 4), the higher proportion of the labor force in low-yielding 
agriculture largely expmins the relatively low per capita income in the South. 


7U.S. Department of Labor, “Farm Labor Fact Book,” U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington Ln. 10-12. 

8 “Farm Popula on.”’ Migration to and from Farms 1920—54, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, AMS—10, December 1954, table 2. 
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TABLE 4.—Percent of persons engaged in agriculture and wage and salary em- 
ployees in nonagricultural establishments, United States and selected areas in 
the southeast, 1940, 1950, and 1958 


Percent change in employment 
1940 1958 


United States: 

Total employment !-_______ 
Agriculture ?____- 
Nonagriculture_ 

11 Southeastern States: 

Total employment !_- 
Agriculture ? 
Nonagriculture 

7 TV States: 

Total employment ! 
Agriculture ? 
Nonagriculture 

Tennessee Valley (125 Cos.): 

Total employment ! 
Agriculture 2 
Nonagriculture 
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Source: Nonfarm data for the United States and States are from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
annual supplement issues of Employment and Earnings. 

1 The employment estimates cover the annual average number of persons engaged in agriculture and 
wage and salary employees in nonagricultural establishments including Federal, civilian, and State and 
local school and nonschool governments; mining; manufacturing; contract construction; transportation 
communication, and public utilities; trade; finance; and service. Nonfarm proprietors, domestics, an 

rofessional nonsalaried trade and service workers are not included. Agriculture includes farm operators, 

ired workers, and unpaid family workers. 

? Agricultural employment estimates for the United States are the annual estimates compiled by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census and published in Annual Report on the Labor Force. State and county esti- 
mates were prepared by the TVA Government Relations and Economics Staff by allocating a portion of 
the national total to States and in turn to groups of counties in the respective States on the basis of data 
from the censuses of agriculture and population. 

3 Nonagricultural employment estimates for the Tennessee Valley, derived from the BLS State estimates, 
are based upon special tabulations of county data from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Census and Civil Service reports, and other related materials. 


Disguised unemployment in agriculture—The nature and extent of under- 
employment of human resources in agriculture is related to the changing struc- 
ture of agriculture, and to the relative speed with which different regions in the 
United States make the necessary adjustments in farm technology and resource 
use. Migration data and the rate of nonfarm job creation yield some insight 
about the type of adjustments being made with respect to changes in human 
resource use, but these data tell us little about the full extent to which addi- 
tional adjustments will be needed. 

Within agriculture the farm population has been declining, and the number 
of farms has declined from 6.3 million in 1910 to 4.8 million in 1954. While 
the number of farms and farm people has decreased, the efficiency of American 
agriculture has been increasing. Currently, each farmworker can produce food 
for 24 persons. Only one person out of 24 need to engaged in producing food ; 
the other 23 are freed to produce other goods and services, and to help the 
national income grow in other directions. But progress in agriculture has not 
ended. Our farms can now produce food with still less labor and this trend is 
expected to continue. Output per man-hour in farming is expected to increase 
by over 35 percent in the next 10 years. 

The marked substitution of capital for labor inputs has been associated with 
the progress that has been achieved in agriculture. Farm cash expenditures 
and capital needs have increased greatly, especially since 1940. For example, 
production expenses amounted to 47 percent of total gross farm income in 1910, 
and 64 percent in 1954. In 1957 production expenses had increased to 70 per- 
cent of total gross farm income. Likewise, capital needs for agriculture have 
also increased markedly. The value of physical farm assets per farm increased 
from $6,800 in 1910 to $20,000 in 1950. In 1950 the amount of physical farm 
assets per worker was 47 percent greater than in 1940. 

The above trends have been associated with the increased need for adjust- 
ments in agriculture. Two major sets of forces are currently at work which call 
for adjustments in agriculture: (1) those facets of economic growth which 
place a strain on agriculture from the outside, and include changes in the rela- 
tive importance of products from different sectors of the economy, as the con- 
sumers allocate a growing income in line with their tastes and values, and 
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(2) those elements of progress generated within agriculture, and represented 
especially by technical improvement and the ability to expand output from a given 
collection of resources. Farming is being interlaced tighter and tighter, in 
terms of interdependence, with other sectors of the economy. This interde- 
pendence, which is basically the problem of agriculture in a Nation growing pro- 
gressively wealthier, would continue to call for adjustments in agriculture, even 
if adjustments generating change within agriculture could be halted. Continued 
interdependency af agriculture and the rest of the economy will maintain the 
pull on resources and affect farm income adversely unless farm adjustments 
keep pace with the general economic growth. 

A proper view of the unfolding structure of agriculture in the United States 
must include an examination of the trends in numbers of farms by economic 
classes. Failure to examine the trends for commercial and noncommercial 
farm numbers can lead to different conclusions than that obtained by just ob- 
serving the average or absolute number of farms. The data in table 5 indicate 
the relative importance of farm numbers by volume of sales. 

The data in table 5 give in greater detail the trends for commercial farms. 
From 1930 through 1950 the number of all commercial farms and of each indi- 
vidual grouping of commercial farms declined in absolute terms. The most 
drastic decline in the number of farms was in the small-scale commercial farm 
(economic class VI farms) category. The decline in the number of family-scale 
farms was less drastic. The number of economic class I farms also declined 
until 1954 when a rather sharp increase in farm numbers is indicated. There 
is evidence that this trend is continuing. 


TABLE 5.—Trends in commercial farms by scale group,’ 1930-54 


= + 


Large farms | Family-scale | Small-scale 

All commer- economic farms eco- farms eco- 

cial farms class I nomic classes | nomic class 
Es, aes av, Vv VI 


Thousands Thousands Thousands Thousands 
128 56 7 


4,717 119 3, 718 880 
4, 186 117 3, 284 785 
3, 706 103 2, 886 717 
134 2, 733 





Index 1930= 100 








! As defined in the 1954 Census of Agriculture. 


An examination of the data on farm numbers by economic class of farms 
shows that there have been divergent trends within the family-scale group. 
From 1950 to 1954 the number of farms in economic class II increased in rela- 
tive and absolute terms; the number of farms in economic classes III and IV 
increased in relative terms but decreased in absolute terms; and the number of 
farms in class V decreased in relative and absolute terms. 

These trends indicate that a significant shift in the distribution of farms has 
been taking place since 1930 and that this shift in distribution has been altered 
since 1950. The absolute increase in the larger scale farms and the absolute 
decline in the small-scale farms are indicative of the pressure that is being ex- 
erted on farmers today to enlarge their farm business and to secure the efficien- 
cies of technological innovations in order to remain competitive in the face of a 
continuous price-cost squeeze. 

According to the 1954 Census of Agriculture there were 4,783,021 farms in the 
United States. Of this total, 30 percent, or 1,455,404, were part-time and resi- 
dential farms; and 26 percent, or 1,225,775, were small commercial farms— 
economic classes V and VI. Thus in 1954, 56 percent of all farms had gross 
farm incomes of less than $2,500. In this report only the small, commercial 
farms (classes V and VI) will be considered as low income farms since these 
operators depend primarily upon their farm income. 
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In contrast for part-time and residential farm families, off-farm income is 
usually more important than sales of farm products. It is the small commercial 
farm operator who has found it difficult to adjust to modern technological 
developments and who has the most to lose from continued economic growth and 
prosperity.° 

The problem of aid for this group of rural people was recognized by the 
House Agricultural Subcommittee of the 85th Congress, 2d session, in a report 
recommending a second Country Life Commission similar to the one set up by 
President Theodore Roosevelt 50 years ago. Its purpose would be to appraise 
the “new country community” which has emerged out of the interplay of rural 
and urban forces, and to give reassurance and hope to those who are left in the 
retreat of farmers from the land.” 

The majority of low income farms are in the South. Twenty-six percent of all 
farms in the United States in 1954 had gross farm sales of less than $2,500, with 
only 15 percent of this group having nonfarm income exceeding farm income, and 
with operators working more than 100 days off the farm. Of these 1.2 million 
farms, 63 percent were located in the South. Of the remaining 37 percent, only 
5 percent were located in the West. Except for the southern part of Missouri, 
parts of the Middle West, and Northeast, and the cutover lands of the Great 
Lakes States, the low income farms are located in the South." In 1954 these 
1.2 million farms had gross farm sales of $1.8 billion, or 7 percent of all farm 
products sold in the United States. Thus, less than one-half, or 44 percent, of 
all farms had farm sales greater than $2,500, but these farms produced 91 per- 
cent of the farm products. In the TVA region, only 15 percent of the farms 
had gross farm sales of $2,500 or more in 1954, and these farms produced 68 
percent of all farm products. Thus, the low income problem in the valley area 
is of greater magnitude than for the South as a region. 

Within the South, the highest proportion of the low income farms are located 
in the southeastern and delta cotton areas, and in the general farming areas 
of the Appalachian Mountains.“ There, nearly half of the commercial farms are 
small-scale units. 

In 1950 the median ages of farm operators living on economic class V and VI 
farms were 47.6 and 53,6 years, respectively.” In 1950, 41 percent of all farm 
operators were in the 45- to 65-year age group. On small-scale commercial and 
part-time farms, 19 percent of the farm operators were over 65 years old as com- 
pared to 9 percent for classes I through IV. In 1950, 60 percent of the low 
income farm operators in the United States were over 45 years old; 65 percent 
of this group lived in the South. 

Causes for low incomes.—Most agricultural economists have agreed and still 
agree that the causes for low farm incomes are that these farmers lack adequate 
productive resources, especially land and capital, to be efficient producers and 
to realize more than a subsistence level of income. Ownership and/or control 
of capital and land are thus prerequisites for production and, hence, satisfactory 
levels of farm income. Of course, management of productive resources is im- 
portant with respect to the level of production efficiency, once the control of 
resources has been acquired. 

Historically, in the less prosperous farming regions, such as the Southeast 
and the Tennessee Valley, low incomes often prevent a farmer from acquiring— 
either by cash or credit—capital for increasing productivity and farm incomes. 
It has been stated that the causal relationship of low income to low capital per 
worker has been the primary reason for the existence and persistence of low 
farm incomes.“ That is, the level of capital per person engaged in farming 
largely determines the level of income per farm. From this relationship it is 
concluded that the level of income for have-not farmers remains excessively 
low largely because of the low level of capital available per worker, and the 
inadequate amount of capital is largely a consequence of low income. These 


®Earl O. Heady et al., “Agricultural Adjustments in a Growing Economy” (Ames: 
Iowa State College Press, 1956), p. 257. 

1% Wayne Darrow, “‘Washington Farmietter,” Letter No. 775, July 26, 1958. 

The low-income picture in the south looks even worse if rt-time and residential 
farms are considered. With these categories of farms included, 56 percent of all farms in 
the United States had gross sales of less than $2,500; 63 percent of this category of farms 
are in the south. 

22J. V. McElveen and K. L. Bachman, “Low Production Farms,” USDA Agricultural 
Information Bulletin 108, July 1953. 

Farms and Farm People—a special cooperative study by the U.S. Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture, Bureaus of the Census and Agricultural Beonomics, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1953. 

14 Alvin C. Tostlebe, “Capital in Agriculture: Its Formation and Financing Since 1870” 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), p. 98. 
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low-income farmers are considered to be high credit risks; hence, they find it 
difficult to secure needed credit, even if they have the necessary managerial 
abilities to make successful farm adjustments. Consequently, low-capital and 
low-income farmers in historically less prosperous farming regions tend to 
remain inefficient and have low-producing units since they face special ob- 
stacles and difficulties when improvements in farm organization and pro- 
ductivity are attempted. 

Both Federal and State programs tend to bypass low-income farmers in ef- 
forts to help the more successful farmers.” This further increases the conserva- 
tive attitudes of low-income farmers toward adoption of improved farming prac- 
tices and use of credit. These low-income farmers do not realize any sizable 
returns from the price-support programs because they produce so little. They 
cannot take advantage of conservation payments and the publicly supported 
research knowledge developed by the State experiment stations because they 
do not have the capital to finance conservation or the new farm practices. 
Many, of course, do not have the necessary education that would enable them 
to comprehend the major economic and technological changes. In their desire 
to avert risk, they insist on waiting to see how a new farm practice works out 
on the farms of their neighbors before undertaking it on their own farms. 

The consequence of this waiting period before adopting an output-increasing 
or cost-decreasing innovation means that when farmers finally adopt it they 
have lost much of the economic advantages. Adoption of improved practices 
at this stage only enables small commercial farmers to stay in farming, while 
nonadoption ultimately forces them out of agriculture. 

Thus, the rewards of adoption and use of new technologies go to the innova- 
tors and early adopters, which makes them more efficient; at the same time, 
it makes the late adopters relatively more inefficient, and hence, worse off. 
The net effect is that low-income farmers are likely to view new knowledge and 
those responsible for it as helping only the successful farmers. This attitude, 
from an economic point of view, may be justified. In any case it has the 
effect of making the low-income farmer less willing to undertake change since 
he knows that the odds are already against him.” 


Public policy and underemployment in agriculture 

At present the chronic labor surplus problem of the South and the Tennessee 
Valley region is neither adequately recognized nor effectively being alleviated 
by existing public programs. The Federal agricultural price support and acre- 
age control programs generally have not been successful in dealing with the 
problems of low income in agriculture." Many of the programs have tended to 
encourage labor mobility, farm mechanization, and adoption of improved tech- 
nology and, thus, tended to increase the need for a faster rate of farm adjust- 
ments than the economy could accomplish through current rates of migration 
and creation of nonfarm job opportunities. In fact, the price and income sta- 
bilizing effects of the price-support programs may have helped provide the 
necessary incentives during the postwar period for the adoption of technological 
innovations.” 

The rewards of current general economic growth of the Nation and the tech- 
nological advances in agriculture go to those farmers who have the knowledge, 
the necessary resources, and the willingness to accept risks, and who make the 
needed adjustments in their farm businesses at the right time.” In the current 
economic environment, farmers without the necessary capital resources and 
abilities to finance and adopt innovations are becoming relatively worse off.” 

Some other agricultural programs for low-income farmers that are designed to 
help achieve more desirable production and income adjustments include the farm 
and home development and rural development programs. While these two pro- 
grams have promise for countywide development, they are not necessarily 
oriented toward intensive help for low-income farmers in all areas. Also, these 
programs have not been closely geared to research programs designed to yield 


% Earl O. Heady et al., “Agricultural Adjustments in a Growing Economy” (Ames: 
Towa State College Press, 1956), pp. 232-235. 

Arthur B. Mackie and EK. L. Baum, “Problems and Suggested Programs for Low- 
Income Farmers—With Special Reference to the Tennessee Valley” (Division of Agricul- 
tural Relations, TVA, Technical Report T60—2 AE, Knoxville, Tenn., October 1959). 

17—. L. Baum and Earl O. Heady, op. cit., 327-337. 

1% Walter W. Wilcox, “The Farm Policy Dilemma.” Journal of Farm Bconomics, vol. 
XL. No. 8, August 1958, p. 565. 

1 Arthur B. Mackie and E. L. Baum, op. cit., p. 1. 

*Earl O. Heady, et al., “Agricultural Adjustments in a Growing Economy” (Ames: 
Iowa State College Press, 1956), p. 257. 
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specific results for immediate program application and improvement in many 
areas. 

Generally, the rural development and farm development programs have been 
geared to all farmers rather than to specific help for low-income farmers. This 
has been especially true of the farm and home development program, as it has 
chiefly represented only an extension and improvement of existing agricultural 
programs. The rural development program has good potential for promoting 
general countywide development; however, county programs do not provide in- 
tensive educational and technical assistance to low-income farmers. To date, 
this program has represented but a timid and faltering step toward adjustment 
of labor supply to potential employment opportunities.” The problems of help- 
ing those farmers who remain in agriculture is no less important than helping 
those who leave the farm. 

The problems of low production and low income on small commercial farms 
cannot be completely solved by agricultural programs of education, credit, and 
technical assistance alone. Low production and low income on these farms are 
the result of limited land and capital in relation to the total supply of labor and 
to undeveloped managerial skills. 

These limitations cannot be easily removed by existing agricultural programs. 
Part of this difficulty arises from the fact that small commercial farming prob- 
lems lie outside the scope of existing agricultural programs. 

Generally, programs for small commercial farmers must stress (1) capital and 
credit problems, (2) land and resource use problems, (3) management problems, 
(4) production and marketing problems, (5) adoption of improved farm and 
home management practices, and (6) exploration of off-farm income opportu- 
nities. Soundly developed programs would incorporate all of the above features 
into a coordinated community or area program because of the complexity of few 
resources and low incomes in combination with various kinds of risks and 
uncertainties, farm family values, and general lack of technical knowledge. 
Such programs would require intensive technical assistance. 

Intensive educational assistance is needed to accomplish the two necessary 
conditions for farmers to become successful; namely (a) better adoption of 
farm and home practices to improve efficiency of production; and (0b) capital 
accumulation in order to finance adoption of agricultural technologies. The 
latter condition must be fulfilled not only to bring disadvantaged farmers up 
to date, but to enable them to keep up with rapidly changing adjustments that 
will be needed with continuing economic growth and development of the whole 
country. 

Effects of nonagricultural programs and policies.—For the basic agricultural 
commodities of the South, agricultural production and price policies have had 
only trivial effects in retarding farm labor mobility. Other policies have been 
dominant in encouraging mobility in some areas and in discouraging it in other 
localities. Without doubt, monetary and fiscal policies encouraging continued 
economic growth and full employment in the region, as well as for the Nation 
as a whole, have had overriding effects in channeling labor from farms to in- 
dustrial employment.” Certainly, the total effects of recent monetary and fiscal 
policies in regard to employment opportunities and wage levels have had greater 
magnetic force than the small increments to income of current agricultural 
programs.” 

Generally, what will be needed are programs that will (1) help those low- 
income farmers who will remain in agriculture to improve their incomes, (2) 
increase the vocational guidance and training to help direct more farm youths 
into their most promising off-farm occupational opportunity, (3) increase the 
outlook services to inform farm people about income opportunities in agricul- 
ture and other sectors of the economy, (4) extend the employment services to 


21 Marion Clawson, “Agricultural Adjustments Reconsidered : Changes Needed in the Next 
25 Years,” Journal of Farm Economics, vol. XL, No. 2, May 1958, p. 273. 

“Kenneth L. Bachman, “Economics of the Low-Income Farm Problem,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, December 1955, vol. 37, p. 1411; C. E. Bishop, “Part-Time Farming and the 
Low-Income Farm Problem,” Journal of Farm Economics, mber 1955, vol. 37, pp. 1428- 
1435; Vernon W. Ruttan, “The Impact of Urban-Industrial Development on Agriculture in 
the Tennessee Valley and the Southeast,” Journal of Farm Economics, February 1955, vol. 
37, p. 47; C. E. Bishop, “Economic Development and Adjustments in Southeastern Low- 
Income Agriculture,” Journal of Farm Economics, December 1954, vol. 36, pp. 1146-1158, 
and discussion of Dr. Bishop’s paper by Vernon W. Ruttan, pp. 1158-1160. 

® An interesting treatise on the effects of national income policy on agricultural employ: 
ment and migration is presented by Howard L. Parsons, “The Impact of Fluctuations in 
fhe on Agricultural Wages and Employment” (Cambridge ; Harvard University 
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provide farm people with information about job openings and employment 
opportunities, (5) assist farm families that need welfare benefits where local 
and State laws do not recognize them as legal residents, and (6) encourage a 
more rapid rate of industrial and economic growth in low-income areas of the 
South.* 

SUMMARY 


Current problems of low income and underemployment in agriculture in the 
South are the result of national economic progress. The need for adjustments 
within agriculture is great and well known. It is likely that adjustment 
pressures and needs will continue to grow in future decades. The major factors 
that have brought about the need for adjustments arise both outside and 
within agriculture. 

Any change in national economic growth will require adjustments in agri- 
culture. Even if adjustment forces were not being generated within agriculture, 
growth in the national economy would exert pressures in the market and cause 
the structure of agriculture to change. Such changes encourage adjustments in 
agriculture, and in a highly developed economy, such as the United States, 
agriculture will generally be faced with a cost-price squeeze since its position 
must decline relative to that of other industries. This is one of the character- 
istics of a progressive economy. Well-developed economies are characterized 
not by how many but by how few resources are employed in the primary 
industries. Consequently, as the national income or national product increases, 
the relative position of agriculture would be expected to decline. 

The significance and extent of the adjustments resulting from the declining 
aspects of agriculture relative to other industries depend partly on future growth 
and changes in population, technology, innovations, Government and farm 
policies, and other factors. When there is full employment in the economy, 
national economic growth tends to (1) encourage the substitution of capital for 
labor, thus changing the input and cost structure of agriculture; and (2) to 
produce differential rates of change in the demand for farm and nonfarm prod- 
ucts. These factors cause wage premiums to exist in the nonagricultural sectors 
of the economy as a result of the underemployment of labor in agriculture. 

There will also be a need for adjustments resulting from forces operating 
within agriculture. The internal agricultural adjustments are primarily of a 
locational nature and result from changes in the competitive position of differ- 
ent regions in the production of different types of products. The relative com- 
petitive position of agriculture in a given region of the United States results 
from such factors as nearness to market, existing price relationships, physical 
resource endowments, production techniques, capital accumulation, ete. 

There is evidence that the effects of recent regional industrial-urban growth 
are making lost communities and counties out of once prosperous agricultural 
areas. In some areas of the South today there are many counties with a popu- 
lation inadequate to fully support either county educational programs or county 
services. The exodus of farm people from the land has left many counties with- 
out the fiscal means to exist. The real challenge in the future will be to improve 
the effectiveness and efficiency of governmental units, including educational 
facilities, in supplying services in areas of low-income farms. Many programs 
that have been suggested in the past have treated occupational mobility as if 
human resources were synonymous with physical resources and have assumed 
that moving disadvantaged people out of agriculture into an industrial-urban en- 
vironment would improve their welfare. Perhaps what will be needed in the 
next decade are greater research efforts in defining the nature of the problems 
associated with low-income farm people and in outlining the types of programs 
needed in keeping with the educational opportunities and emerging economic 
opportunities that may develop. 


ABSTRACT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNDEREMPLOYED LABOR RESOURCES IN THE 
SouTtH—WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE TENNESSEE VALLEY REGION 


Presented by E. L. Baum, Chief, Agricultura) Economics Branch, Tennessee 
Valley Authority 


Historically, the relative importance of agriculture in the United States has 
been declining. This decline has not been the result of the lessening importance 
of agriculture, since the total demand for agricultural products has been in- 


* For a more detailed discussion of these suggestions see E. L. Baum and Earl O. Heady, 
op. cit., pp. 332-333. 
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creased, but rather it has been due to economic growth of the Nation’s economy. 
National economic growth has stimulated adoption and improvement in agri- 
cultural production technology so that the increased demand for agricultural 
products has been met with less land and fewer farmworkers. National economic 
growth, which has served to create additional nonfarm job opportunities, in 
combination with increased production efficiency in agriculture, has provided 
the incentives for increased labor mobility, especially among the young adult 
farm population. Underemployment of labor in agriculture and the incentives 
for making production and income adjustments has generally been an outgrowth 
of economic and technological progress. The employment of fewer and fewer 
of the total human resources in agriculture as the Nation’s economy continues 
to develop over time is to be expected. What this means is that agriculture can 
expect to continue to lose more of its labor force to the nonfarm sectors of the 
economy. 

The existence of a geographic pattern of underemployed human resources in 
an era of continuous national economic growth may be associated with regions 
that have a high proportion of the labor force in agriculture. Since the South 
had approximately 50 percent of the farm population in 1954, it is not surpris- 
ing that this region had, and continues to have, the highest level of under- 
employment of labor of all regions in the country. 

The proportion of the labor force engaged in agriculture is higher in the 
Southeast and the Tennessee Valley region than for the Nation. In 11 South- 
eastern States in 1940, approximately 45 percent of those employed were in 
agriculture. The proportion of total employment in agriculture for these States 
had declined to 29 percent in 1950, and to an estimated 20 percent by 1958. In 
the Tennessee Valley region, approximately 48 percent of those gainfully em- 
ployed were in agriculture. This percentage had decreased to 35 percent in 
1950, and to-about 26 percent by 1958. Overall, the percentage decline in farm 
employment between 1940 and 1958 was about 39 percent for the United States, 
while the decline in farm employment was approximately 44 percent in the 11 
Southeastern States. The decline in farm employment for the valley region was 
exactly equal to that of the Nation, but the proportion of total employment in 
this region engaged in agriculture was over two times that for the Nation in 
1958. 

The full extent of the labor surplus problem, in the Southeast and the Ten- 
nessee Valley involves a relatively lower representation of the total labor force 
in manufacturing, a lower rate of participation of the civilian population in the 
labor force, and a higher proportion of employment in low-income agriculture 
than for the rest of the United States. The 1950 census of population showed 
that the number of employed persons per hundred people was 10 percent lower 
in the South than in the rest of the Nation. Even though the South and the 
Tennessee Valley have experienced greater relative gains in expansion of non- 
agricultural employment (81.4 and 61.1 percent) than for the United States 
(57.7 percent) since 1940, the higher proportion of the labor force in low-yield- 
ed agriculture largely explains the relatively low per capita income in the 

uth. 

Two major sets of forces are currently at work which call for adjustments in 
agriculture: (1) those facets of economic growth which place a strain on agri- 
culture from the outside, and include changes in the relative importance of 
products from different sectors of the economy, as the consumers allocate a 
growing income in line with their tastes and values, and (2) those elements of 
progress generated within agriculture, and represented especially by technical 
improvement and the ability to expand output from a given collection of re- 
sources. Farming is being interlaced tighter and tighter, in terms of inter- 
dependence with other sectors of the economy. This interdependence, which is 
basically the problem of agriculture in a Nation growing progressively wealthier, 
would continue to call for adjustments in agriculture, even if adjustments gen- 
erating change within agriculture could be halted. Continued interdependency 
of agriculture and the rest of the economy will maintain the pull or resources 
and affect farm income adversely unless farm adjustments keep pace with the 
general economic growth. 





SOME EFFECTS OF SELECTED POLICY PROGRAMS ON 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR MOBILITY IN THE SOUTH? 


E. L. BAUM 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
and 
EARL O. HEADY 
Iowa State College 


A review of major agricultural policy treatises written over the last two 
decades would suggest that economic policies of the type designed for agriculture 
generally have (or have had) the effect of slowing down farm-labor mobility.” 
Nationally, this may be the instantaneous or short-run effect of such clearly 
designated agricultural policies as production contro] (under its various pseudo- 
names) and price-support programs. But these conclusions are not so apparent 
if we examine individual regions such as the South, and if we concern ourselves 
with long-run effects. In addition, other policies (viz., monetary, fiscal, national 
defense, research, educational, etc.) and programs related to agriculture may be 
much more important and override both production control and price supports 
in their positive or negative effects on farm-labor mobility in the South. Relative 
to those other policies (e.g., monetary, fiscal, research, etc.) , both those designed 
specifically for agriculture and those relating to the general economy, the net 
effects of agricultural production and price policies on labor mobility have not 
been too important in most areas of the South. 


EFFECTS OF PROGRAMS AND POLICIES ON LABOR MOBILITY 


We propose that farm price and production policies (1) have sometimes 
been as conducive to a transfer of labor to nonfarm employment as to freezing it 
in agriculture, and (2) are entirely dominated by other public policies and 
economic development in these respects. More important than the effect of 
agricultural production and price policies in retarding labor mobility are 


Note.—Reprinted from THe SOUTHERN Economic JourNAL, Vol. XXV, No. 3, January, 
1959, Printed in U.S.A. 


* This is a revised draft of a paper presented at the Memphis meeting of the Southern 
Economic Association, November 8, 1957. This paper was developed while Dr. Heady was 
working on a special project for TVA in Knoxville, Tennessee. Appreciation is extended 
to our associates and colleagues who have critically reviewed this paper. Listed as journal 
paper J-3278 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 

James H. Street, The New Revolution in the Cotton Economy (Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1957), Part III; T. W. Schultz, Production and Welfare 
of Agriculture (New York: Macmillan Company, 1950), Chap. 13; Murray R. Benedict, 
Can We Solve the Farm Problem? (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1955), pp. 42- 
43, 50-83, 491-494; O. B. Jesness, ed., Readings on Agricultural Policy (New York: Blakis- 
ton, 1949), Chaps. 10-20; Harold B. Rowe, “Economic Growth and Agricultural Policy,” 
Journal of Farm Economics, May 1936, Vol. 38, pp. 238-249; H. E. Erdman, “Progress 
Calls for Readjustment,” Journal of Farm Economics, February 1954, Vol. 36, pp. 22-29; 
J. Carroll Bottum, “The Farm Income Problem,” Farm Policy Forum, Winter 1954, pp. 2- 
6; Don Kaldor, “Moving Resources Out of Agriculture,” Farm Policy Forum, Fall 1954, 
pp. 31-36. 
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the facts: (1) farm policies have made little contribution to solution of the 
basic economic problem of agriculture in a growing economy and (2) the same 
funds could be used for other programs which have a more rapid and direct effect 
in encouraging labor mobility and industrialization, and in increasing incomes 
of families now on farms. 

An effective monopolistic production policy, direct and indirect price sub- 
sidies applied to agriculture, would tend to hold labor on farms. It would in- 
crease the value productivity of resources used in agriculture to the extent that 
it is effective in increasing price and revenue. If the condition existed where 
resources were allocated to agriculture in a manner as to equate marginal 
value productivities in this industry with those of nonfarm industries, then 
the initiation of production and price policies of the type now being applied 
to agriculture (which increased returns to resources in agriculture), would 
tend to draw capital into agriculture, and perhaps labor, in the short run. 
But it is known that the marginal value productivity of labor in much southern 
(and U. 8.) agriculture is less than that of other industries, and that the 
agricultural programs do not draw labor into agriculture. Labor migrated from 
southern agriculture at a rapid rate during the 1940-1950 decade.* Present 
estimates for population transfers in the South for the years 1950-1956 indi- 
cate a greater rate of movement than the 1940-1950 decade. During the 1950- 
1956 period, the estimates indicate that the South led all other regions, with 
a farm population decrease of 14 percent.* This has been a consequence of the 
great excess of births over deaths, low farm income, and the lack of employ- 
ment opportunities within southern agriculture. This rapid migration of labor 
from agriculture to nonagricultural work opportunities has been stimulated 
by the continued economic growth over the Nation as a whole, as well as the 
rapid industrial growth in the region. Expanding nonfarm employment op- 
portunities, at wage rates far exceeding labor returns on a very large pro- 
portion of the farms of the region, have served as a magnetic force in drawing 
labor from farms. Perhaps the rate of labor transfer, from farm to nonfarm 
employment, has been only slightly less than the amount which could be as- 
similated in an orderly manner into industrial and community structures. 
Hence, the appropriate question to be examined would be concerned with the 
relative effect of agricultural policies on the rate of labor movement out of 
agriculture, rather than with a decision as to whether these policies have 
served as an absolute barrier to labor mobility. 


Major Programs Which Might Retard Migration 


Tobacco program—Agricultural production and price policies which have 
affected labor mobility in southern agriculture are mainly those which relate 


*“Farm Population,” Statistical Bulletin No. 176 (Washington: U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, June 1956); “Farm Population,” AMS-102 (Washington: U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, April 1956). 

“Joe R. Motheral, “The Impact of Current National Policy on Southern Agriculture: 
The Human Element.” This paper was presented at the Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Southern Agricultural Workers, Birmingham, Alabama, February 4, 1957. 
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to cotton and tobacco, although those for rice and peanuts also are of some 
importance. These policies have been most effective in increasing farm family 
incomes in the case of tobacco. Considering the role of the tobacco enterprise 
as the main source of cash income on a large number of small, low-ircome 
farms over the region, the short-run effects were certainly those of holding some 
people on farms. On these farms where both cash and real incomes are ex- 
tremely low, and where part-time farming provides very little supplemental 
revenue, cash income made possible by tobacco allotments does provide a neces- 
sary means of subsistence for many older persons. By causing the total to- 
bacco acreage to be dispersed widely over many farms, many older farm 
people who are satisfied with “the rural way of life” are able to remain in 
agriculture. If the tobacco program were abolished, the competitive effects 
would remove or greatly lessen this cash income source for many low- 
income families, forcing some to look elsewhere for employment. Furthermore, 
since many of these low-income farmers now are able to remain in agriculture 
because of the cash income made possible by their tobacco allotment, they 
prevent an expansion in farm size and an increase in productivity by other 
labor units in the locality. Abolishment of quotas would likely “squeeze out” 
many of these farmers operating small units who are able to “hang on” be- 
cause of the cash.income from tobacco quotas. However, it is questionable 
whether the addition of many of the older farm operators who do not have 
industrial skills (possessing their particular fashions of living and value sys- 
tems) would make important-additions to the industrial labor force, or to 
the community life of urban centers. 

These subsistence-oriented adults do, of course, have children whose abilities 
are flexible and adaptable. They can be incorporated more readily into the 
stream of the industrial labor force and urban living patterns. However, it is 
extremely doubtful that the tobacco program per se has had any important 
effect in holding these potential members of the nonfarm labor force on farms. 
Revenue arising from the tobacco program has largely been capitalized into 
land values. Rents have also absorbed benefits of this program, especially 
under crop-share arrangements. This condition has resulted in difficulty in 
attracting tenant farmers in many areas having higher off-farm wage op- 
portunities. Hence, a young person with a given amount of capital and labor, 
making a decision on whether to farm, gains no premium return to his 
“resource-mix” because of the program. In the absence of the present tobacco 
program and with lower land values, a young prospective farmer could ac- 
quire more acres and have about (or perhaps exactly) the same return from 
his limited and the same amount of capital. Thus, because the tobacco program 
has been in existence and its income effects have been capitalized into land 
values for such a long period of time, the program per se now has no more 
than minute effects on mobility of persons entering the nonagricultural labor 
force. Futhermore, many of the younger farm families having tobacco quotas 
are on part-time farms with labor already transferred to nonfarm uses. They 
would continue so in the absence of a tobacco program, although a minority 
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might be required to transfer to relatively more remunerative employment 
opportunities at other locations if they were to maintain their living standards. 
With effective acreage quotas having existed for over two decades, recent 
reduction in allotments for tobacco® probably serve to slightly encourage move- 
ment of labor from agriculture. 

Cotton program—In the main cotton areas of the South, recent production 
and price policies probably have had the short-run effects of both holding 
some labor in agriculture and pushing other labor out of agriculture.* On share- 
cropper farms over the Mississippi Delta, for example, reduction in cotton 
acreage also is a “reduction program for sharecroppers.”* The smaller allot- 
ment sometimes is divided among the same number of families in the first year 
or so. But with reduced incomes and labor requirements resulting from improved 
technology used in cotton production, many farmers certainly are encouraged to 
seek other employment in the following year or two. Reductions in the number 
of sharecroppers in some localities over the recent past suggest that, among 
other forces, a reduction in cotton acreage has been very effective in causing 
sharecropper families to leave agriculture.® 


Policies Promoting Migration 


Differential effects on small and large farms—In general, agriculture of the 
Southeast is characterized by relatively high proportion of small, low-income 
farms.® Production and price policies have contributed little to their incomes 
relative to the gains of larger commercial farms in other parts of the country. 
The slight increments made to income have not closed the gap between re- 
source returns in farming and those possible from nonfarm employment. Con- 


siderations other than differences in dollar income (or lack of truly positive 
economic and educational policies) have led many people to remain on these 
low-income, low-productivity units.!° To some extent, policy changes of the 


*The average allotment for flue-cured tobacco decreased from approximately 5 to 4 
acres from 1954 to 1956. In the burley area, the average allotment decreased from 1.25 to 
10 acres from 1954 to 1956. Source: “Annual Report on Tobacco Statistics, 1956,” Sta- 
tistical Bulletin No. 200 (Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, March 1957), 
Table 4, p. 21. 

*James H. Street, op. cit., chap. 13. 

™Cf. Joe R. Motheral, op. cit., p. 3. 

®°J. W. Fanning, “Impact of Current National Policy on Southern Agriculture: Farm 
Income and Employment.” This paper was presented at the Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation of Southern Agricultural Workers, Birmingham, Alabama, February 4, 1957. 

*°Cf. Special report prepared for the Secretary of Agriculture titled Development of 
Agriculture’s Human Resources (Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, April 
1956); E. C. Davis, “Low-Income Farm People: A Selected List of References,” Library 
List No. 62 (Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1955); G. V. Douglas and 
A. B. Mackie, “Some Social and Economic Implications of Part-Time Farming,” Report 
No. T 57-1 AE (Knoxville: Tennessee Valley Authority, June 1957); Louis J. Ducoff, 
“Trends and Characteristics of Farm Population in Low-Income Farming Areas,” Journal 
of Farm Economics, December 1955, Vol. 37, pp. 1399-1407. 

* Cf. Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources, op. cit.; Olaf Larsen, “Sociological 
Aspects of the Low-Income Problem,” Journal of Farm Economics, December 1955, Vol. 
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recent past (i.e., reductions in tobacco and cotton allotments) have probably 
hastened the decision of many families to abandon the operation of small, full- 
time, low-income farms. Certainly, the outcome is different from that on farms 
of the Great Plains or Cornbelt, where money income is a more important de- 
terminant (where farm families are more sensitive to differentials in farm and 
nonfarm returns), and where Soil Bank payments and price supports provide 
sufficient income to cause many families to remain in agriculture. If we add to 
these low-income farms in the South the extremely large number of part-time 
farms which already provide labor to the nonfarm labor force, it becomes ap- 
parent that current production and price policies per se have only trivial effects 
on the rate at which underemployed farm labor transfers to nonfarm oppor- 
tunities. The truly commercial general farms, which lie outside of these 
two categories, would generally remain in existence in the absence of pro- 
duction and price policies. Given recent trends in mechanization, it is quite 
likely that recent reductions in allotments for crops of the region cause these 
larger farms to seek expansion as a means of using machinery efficiently." 
Here the effect is definitely one of forcing people out of agriculture. Certainly 
the transfer from farm to nonfarm employment has been great since 1945. 
It has been even greater than that indicated by migration data based on 
census figures, when developments in the part-time farming are considered.!? 

Public investment in agricultural research—Another definite policy of agri- 
culture has been public investment in technological research. Whereas our 
agricultural education has not provided a sufficient “push” in causing farm 
labor to be attracted to improved employment opportunities, the effects have 
again been dominated by our public policy of supporting agricultural research 
through the land-grant college system and the USDA. Indeed, the major ac- 
complishment over the last three decades of this public investment has been 
to free labor from agriculture. In the past 20 years, physical productivity of 
labor in agriculture has almost doubled as a result of additions of capital 
investments and improvements in the techniques of production. Since the 
elasticity of food consumption relative to population is unity, while the price 
and income elasticities of demand are much less than unity, this doubling of 
labor productivity has forced an increased rate of labor migration from agri- 
culture. The great difficulty, of course, is the fact that we have not provided 
educational and employment services which facilitate a rate of transfer which 
compares with the rate at which labor has been freed through public invest- 
ment in new technologies. 

The rate of technological improvement in southern agriculture has generally 
lagged behind that of other regions. Part of this lag is a function of the im- 


37, pp. 1417-27; C. R. Pugh and C. E. Bishop, “Effects of Industrialization on Incomes of 
Farm and Non-Farm Households,” A. E. Information Series No. 46 (Raleigh, N. C.: North 
Carolina State College, September 1955), pp. 26-30; Harold F. Kaufman, “Rural Families 
with Low Incomes: Problems in Adjustment,” Sociology and Rural Life Series No. 9 
(State College: Mississippi State College, February 1957). 

“Cf., James H. Street, op. cit., Part 2. 

% “Farm ‘Population,” op. cit., pp. 41-51. 
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perfect capital market and the fact that relatively fewer farmers have been 
able to invest in new techniques, even after they were perfected. In addition, 
the low wage rate has encouraged continued use of labor technology, as com- 
pared to innovations which cause substitution of capital for labor. But an im- 
portant lag also had existed because land-grant colleges in the South have had 
fewer funds and personnel than in other regions for developing new tech- 
niques. This gap has been closed somewhat in recent years, and the immediate 
outlook is for a continuance of this trend. Thus, with prospects that the tempo 
of technological improvement will be accelerated in the South, which has the 
greatest surplus farm population, a pressure for labor transfers will con- 
tinue more strongly in this region than elsewhere in the Nation. Hence, wage 
rates likely will continue to lag below those of other industrial areas, and con- 
tinued industrial growth in the region will be encouraged. Prospects are that 
the public policy of investing in new agricultural technologies will more than 
offset current public investments in farm subsidies as a means of freeing labor 
from agriculture and in pushing it into nonfarm employment. 

Effects of nonagricultural programs and policies—For all basic commodities 
of the South, we propose that agricultural production and price policies have 
had only trivial effects in retarding farm labor mobility. Other policies have 
been dominant in encouraging mobility in some areas and in discouraging it 
in other localities. Without doubt, monetary and fiscal policies encouraging 
continued economic growth and full employment in the region, as well as for 
the Nation as a whole, have had overriding effects in channeling labor from 
farms to industrial employment.'* Over the Tennessee Valley region, the cata- 
lytic effects of TVA power on industrial development alone have provided em- 
ployment opportunities and economic incentives which more than offset the 
income effects of farm programs. Certainly, the total effects of recent mone- 
tary and fiscal policies in regard to employment opportunities and wage levels, 
have had greater magnetic force than the small increments to income of the 
agricultural programs mentioned above.'* 

There is no evidence which would indicate that the migration rate of 
farm people should have been significantly greater in the recent past, con- 
sidering the rate at which nonskilled jobs were being created, the speed 
with which public services such as schools could be provided, and the rate 


* Kenneth L. Bachman, “Economics of the Low-Income Farm Problem,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, December 1955, Vol. 37, p. 1411; C. E. Bishop, “Part-Time Farming and 
the Low-Income Farm Problem,” Journal of Farm Economics, December 1955, Vol. 37, 
pp. 1428-1435; Vernon W. Ruttan, “The Impact of Urban-Industrial Development on 
Agriculture in the Tennessee Valley and the Southeast,” Journal of Farm Economics, 
February 1955, Vol. 37, p. 47; C. E. Bishop “Economic Development and Adjustments in 
Southeastern Low-Income Agriculture,” Journal of Farm Economics, December 1954, Vol. 
36, pp. 1146-1158, and Discussion of Dr. Bishop’s paper by Vernon W. Ruttan, pp. 1158- 
1160. 

* An interesting treatise on the effects of national income policy on agricultural employ- 
ment and migration is presented by Howard L. Parsons, The Impact of Fluctuations in 
National Income on Agricultural Wages and Employment (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952). 
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at which increased population facilities (e.g., housing, etc.) could progress 
in growing industrial centers. If we consider educational programs as part 
of current policy, which they certainly are, then lack of a more positive 
approach here has been more important than acreage control and agricultural 
price policies in retarding movement of labor as fast as it could be handled 
by growth in employment opportunities, public services, housing, and the like. 


Programs Which Could Promote Migration But Which Are Now Inadequate 


Educational programs—One of the greatest current needs is a reemphasis 
in vocational training and extension youth work. The current emphasis in 
these programs is to contact more farm youths and to encourage them to 
become better farmers in their home communities. The needed emphasis is to 
provide vocational guidance which directs more farm youths into their 
most promising off-farm occupational opportunity. We do a farm boy a dis- 
service by encouraging him to become a farmer, when the resources which he 
possesses and the economic situation facing him can only provide a meager 
living. More than by any other program, the long-run solution of the farm 
problem will come from a downward adjustment in the number of farm 
youths who enter the farm labor force, and an upward adjustment in the 
number who initially transfer to nonfarm occupations. Certainly our failure 
to “come abreast of the times” and provide these important types of educa- 


tion for agriculture is more important than current agricultural price policies 
in retarding farm labor mobility, particularly in a region where farm incomes 
and returns on labor in agriculture are much lower than income and wage rates 
from employment in the industrial sectors of the economy. 


The extension services in the Tennessee Valley are becoming cognizant 
of the need for training rural youth to become better acquainted with the 
mechanics of our over-all economic system. For the past two years the ex- 
tension services in the seven Valley states, in cooperation with TVA and 
the Association of Valley Test-Demonstration Farm Families, sponsored en- 
campments for senior youths in 4-H work at Fontana, North Carolina, where 
over-all resource development in our expanding economy was studied. These 
youth representatives are subsequently given the responsibility of discussing 
various phases of general economic development problems at community meet- 
ings in their home counties. The Kentucky Agricultural Extension Service, 
for example, developed a general resource development 4-H project for its 
rural youth. As these nonagricultural educational activities expand, 4-H Club 
members should secure a better understanding of the basic forces governing the 
economic outlook for agriculture. Once this understanding is developed by 
rural youths, they will be in a sounder position to analyze their own situation 
for future employment with respect to available resources, talents, and 
desires. 

Employment Services—It is probable that the failure of our public employ- 
ment services to focus more attention on the particular problems of agriculture 
does more to retard the movement of labor from farms than do our current 
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farm income subsidies. The state employment services and the Bureau of 
Employment Security have no special programs for farm people, although 
the major transfer problem in a period of full employment such as we enjoyed 
recently relates to farm people in the South. About the only service of particular 
aid to agriculture is information about seasonal job opportunities for migra- 
tory workers. State employment services, while concentrating on labor re- 
quirements for the locality, do provide some “clearing house” information on 
other localities. Our present employment services are too little concerned, 
with respect to agriculture, about indicating the existence and conditions for 
off-farm employment. As a mobility aid, state employment services need to 
be expanded to emphasize nonfarm opportunities more than seasonal placement 
of farm labor. 

State and county residence laws—Current labor legislation in many states 
directly discourages migration of farm people. Except in New York, state 
and county residence requirements create hardships and difficult barriers to 
labor mobility.5 The most critical time for a migrant family is its initial 
period in a new community. The process of securing permanent employment 
and stabilizing the family’s economic status at a satisfactory level may take 
several years. Therefore, even if alternative employment opportunities are 
known, the uncertainty of economic security and the lack of available wel- 
fare services in the short run would tend to reduce mobility among an apprecia- 
ble portion of the labor force who would consider a change in occupation and 
the locality of employment. 


SUGGESTED REDIRECTION OF PUBLIC POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


Compared to other policies, or the potentialities of other programs if they 
are given a different emphasis, income subsidies in agriculture are of minor 
importance in reducing labor mobility for the large number of low-income 
farm families in the South. More important is the fact that the same funds 
now being used for these subsidies could be used positively to promote mo- 
bility, rather than in the current neutral fashion. Farm labor in the South 
does not have sufficient knowledge of employment opportunities in other 
regions or states, and in addition has too little inclination to leave the South. 
Then, too, many of these potentially mobile families are aware that if the need 
arises, they may lose some much-needed welfare benefits by giving up their 
present legal residence. 

Instead of subsidizing a low-income farmer at the rate of $300 per year for 
the next 10 years if he remains on the farm, it might be better to let him de- 
cide whether to (1) remain on the farm and receive an annual subsidy, or 
(2) find nonfarm work and receive a lump sum of $3,000. In this manner, a 
value judgment would not be imposed on him in respect to the relative merits 


* Two illuminating articles portraying the difficulties that families in new communities 
may suffer as a result of antiquated state and local residence requirements are found in 
Parade, Sunday magazine supplement to newspapers throughout the United States, Sep- 
tember 29, 1957, and October 6, 1957, issues. 
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of his present living pattern, but he would be provided with funds to cover 
transportation and moving costs and an allowance for some unemployment 
compensation while he sought a suitable employment opportunity. Along with 
this more positive approach to farm subsidies in stimulating labor mobility 
and industrialization, we would suggest the educational and guidance services 
presented below. Together, these several types of income supplements and 
employment aids would facilitate labor mobility to the extent of improving 
the economic well-being of the people concerned, or of allowing a more rapid 
rate of industrial growth. 

1. Outlook services to inform farm people about income opportunities in 
agriculture and other sectors of the economy—Many farm youths make errors 
in choice of occupations because they simply do not know the relative re- 
turns to be expected from farming as compared to other fields. Outlook de- 
signed to increase mobility of farm labor should indicate the long-run income 
prospects for different segments of agriculture in comparison to job oppor- 
tunities in other parts of the economy. Southern workers should be made 
acquainted with job opportunities and local governmental regulations govern- 
ing welfare benefits where the job opportunities exist. 

Relatively few farm youths, or other farm persons who are flexible enough 
to be considered potentially mobile, understand the basic economic outlook 
for agriculture in a growing economy. Too many view the outlook in the 
vein of weather, or other chance outcomes: “If we live out today’s drought, 
then certainly the economic weather will be better tomorrow.” They do not 
fully understand the basic economic variables and relationships involved— 
that with too few resources, persons in agriculture must continue to be faced 
with low labor returns, relative to wage rates in industries more closely 
geared to demand growth in an expanding economy. If low-income farmers 
knew the outlook for the next 10 to 20 years—the likelihood that incomes in 
agriculture will be depressed relative to those in other sectors of the economy— 
many would not remain in agriculture to gain the small subsidies forthcoming 
through price support programs. 

2. Vocational guidance and training—An important need for many rural 
communities is an increased investment in vocational guidance along with 
educational programs which emphasize skills and knowledge for nonfarm 
employment opportunities. Agriculture and home economics are now the main 
types of vocational training given in many rural high schools.1¢ The em- 
phasis on vocational agriculture relative to trades, industry, and distributive 
occupations is particularly great in the low-income areas of southern states. 
The value of this training may not be great for boys who will not return to 
the farm. 


The portion of the agricultural population with the high mobility potential 


* For an indication of the relatively large public investment in vocational agriculture 
and home economics relative to trade and industry, see Development of Agriculture’s 
Human Resources: A Report on Problems of Low-Income Farmers (Washington: U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, April 1955), pp. 33-35. 
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is, of course, composed of young persons who have not yet committed their 
abilities to particular occupations. Next in flexibility are young persons who 
have started farming but have not established themselves firmly in the com- 
munity ; those who have long working lives ahead and enough youth to change 
skills and/or occupations. Farm and home planning should focus particularly on 
this group. From the family standpoint, it is just as important to show some 
that they will have higher incomes and greater satisfactions in leaving agri- 
culture, as it is to explain to others how they can reorganize production and 
consumption patterns on the farm. 

3. Facilities for retraining persons who have already entered agriculture— 
Retraining of persons who wish to leave agriculture and are able to do so 
is important in areas where farms are small and income is low in order 
to increase incomes of those who will remain in agriculture. In fact, it is 
equally as important as providing adult education to promote the skills of 
those who will remain—the latter often can increase incomes sufficiently only 
if others leave agriculture, thus allowing farm consolidations and attainment 
of scale economies. 

4. Extended employment services—An expansion is needed in services de- 
signed to provide farm people with information about job openings and em- 
ployment opportunities. Coverage needs to emphasize regional and national 
opportunities rather than local seasonal work. The existing facilities of state 
and Federal employment services can, if extended to a broader national basis, 
provide a means to supplement education in adjusting agriculture to economic 
growth. The two are not substitutes for each other. Education and vocational 
guidance should be used to give individual broad and long-run understandings 
of the working of the economy, as well as the prospects and needs in various 
industries and services. 

Too few farm people know where to find employment suited to their skills, 
and living preferences or values. They lack the “know-how” in making con- 
tact with appropriate employment, and in getting to it. An educational and 
informational service which could provide these types of economic outlook 
effectively would do much in speeding up labor mobility, if it were now deemed 
too slow. Ironically, agricultural specialists provide farmers with detailed 
economic outlook and price quotations for marketing hogs and cotton, but 
little is provided to aid farm families to more effectively market their labor, 
an item representing not only a product, but also a “built-in consumer’—the 
autonomous unit of our society. The need is great in these educational areas. 
Mass media are likely to be less effective than detailed services and intensive 
information channeled to individual farm families. Farm and home planning 
can prove effective in this respect if it has as its focus a complete analysis of 
economic opportunities for the farm family, rather than just the best on-farm 
organization of resources. 

During the war period, the employment services helped an important num- 
ber of farm people find positions in rural and urban industries. Mobility 
during the war also was encouraged through provisions of transportation costs 
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and job guarantees. As an aid to the peacetime mobility required for agriculture, 
this information and monetary and job aids need to be extended and made more 
comprehensive and detailed. 

Information provided by state employment services should be comple- 
mented by information relating to consumption and family living, with 
the agricultural extension services aiding in disseminating this type of informa- 
tion among farm people. The latter information should indicate the nature 
of living conditions and adjustments which might be rec: ired. Its purpose 
would be to prevent families from moving, only to find their living patterns 
and social values to be inconsistent and irreconcilable with those of the new 
community. 

5. Unemployment compensation, transportation subsidy, and relief benefits— 
Current Social Security Administration machinery could be used also to pro- 
vide compensation for persons who leave agriculture to seek employment in 
other industries and at other locations. This mechanism would be relatively 
more efficient than current subsidies for people in agriculture. Over a few 
years, it is possible that such a program may require a smaller public outlay 
than the “continuous-support-price” scaffolding and production-control pro- 
gram in use. The Federal Government should undertake a program of assisting 
families that need welfare benefits where local and state laws do not recognize 
them as legal residents. 
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MIGRATION WITHIN, To, AND FROM THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS, 1935-59 


A preliminary report on the southern Appalachian studies migration project 
(given to the sponsors of the studies and religious leaders, Berea, Ky., Sep- 
tember 18, 1959) 


James S. Brown, University of Kentucky 


One of the themes of all of our talks, and certainly one of mine, is that the 
southern Appalachian region is a very heterogeneous area; it has parts that are 
very different from other parts. Now you who know anything at all about the 
southern Appalachians don’t have to have that emphasized. But, unfortunately, 
a lot of us do have the tendency to think of it as a homogeneous area. It is not. 
You can’t understand migration or very much of anything else about the region 
unless you do realize that. It is homogeneous in certain ways, of course. Dr. 
Vance has brought out some of these similarities and will discuss more in the 
first chapter which he is writing. But remember, that it is a very heterogeneous 
area. 

And then, too, I think another quite helpful generalization to bear in mind 
about population data, migration, and practically about everything else in this 
study, too, is that the southern Appalachians are very rapidly becoming very 
much like the rest of the country. This is true, when you look at birth rates, 
death rates, population movements of all sorts and, as you have just seen, at- 
titudes and beliefs. And if you bear these two general sorts of themes in mind, 
I think it is helpful, not only in what I say (and you’ll see how I will illustrate 
this from time to time—not just illustrate it, I show just how this is so, I hope) 
but also in all the other aspects of social life of our region: 

First, I think it might be wise to just get an idea of where the southern Ap- 
palachians are in relation to the rest of the country and what a big part of the 
United States this region is. (Map shown.) 

Now, another thing that I do want to say right off is that is a very big area, 
more than 640 miles long from way up in the North, right next to Maryland 
and Virginia, and running all the way down to Alabama. If any of you have 
ever driven that, you know what I am talking about when I say that it is very 
heterogeneous. Then it is 275 miles wide at its widest point, and it has a popu- 
lation of, roughly, 6 million people. Its land area, incidentally, is about 80,000 
Square miles, almost exactly the size of Minnesota. There are only 13 States 
that are larger, and there are only 7 which have larger populations than this 
area. In other words, this is a very big area, both geographically, and so far 
as population is concerned. (Dr. Weatherford interrupts with this statement: 
I think this might help them. They’ve frequently had the figure 8 million people, 
given them, but we are studying 190 counties rather than 230 counties, because 
the other 40 counties are the fringe counties and we are taking the central part 
and I think that may help from confusing them.) Yes, I am speaking here only 
of the 190 counties in the 7 States, that we have all agreed on is the unit that 
we are going to. study. So, if this seems somewhat at variance with what you 
have heard before from other people, you understand that we are talking about 
this unit, which we really think is the core of the southern Appalachians without 
any doubt. 

Another way that I think is rather helpfu] to bear in mind is the physiographic 
divisions of the area. I am not going into detail, I do not even have a good 
map, I am sorry to say, to show it, but I will at least show you a working map. 
The main thing to realize is that there are three main divisions: (1) There is 
the Blue Ridge, with which you are familiar, (2) there is the great central 
valley, running right straight from Tennessee through Virginia, (3) and then 
there is the Cumberland Plateau-Alleghany Plateau area on the west, which 
is divided up into a number of different physiographic areas, unlike the Blue 
Ridge which really can be considered as one. But these three great divisions, 
I think, are very important to note. Now again, if you look at the transpor- 
tation and the lines of communication you will see how very important this is. 
There are not very many ways of getting across these big upland areas on 
either side of the valley. The main lines of transportation then go through 
the valley. This has made for all kinds of differences in population distribu- 
tion, development of cities and suburban areas, and so on and so forth, and 
it has made a good deal of difference in migration trends, and what has hap- 
pened to the various areas. So, I think those divisions need to be noted. 
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Now, another thing that I want to say here, too, is that the economic de- 
velopment of the various areas has been very different, as you would expect, 
because these areas have different resources, the geographical situation is dif- 
ferent, and so on. I have already indicated some of this, and I have told the 
main lines of transportation and communication run through the valley areas. 
You find coal in some of the areas; it is developed there, of course; you find 
certain other minerals and resources in other areas, and this makes a big dif- 
ference. Now, another thing about the geographic situation, which I want to 
emphasize, is that, for the most part, the metropolitan areas in our region, and 
we have eight of them, are (1) in the valley, where communications and trans- 
portation and so on are easier, and where there are industrial sites, along the 
fringes of the area, or (2) around the fringes of the area. There are big parts 
of the area, then, which do not have metropolitan areas, and which, we judge, 
will never have. 

Another thing to realize about the area is this: that if you look at it as a 
total area you can see that it is surrounded on all sides by the big industrial 
developments, the big, industrial metropolises, or metropolitan areas, of our 
country. We have nearby the Philadelphia-Pittsburgh area, to say nothing 
of New York, Baltimore, and Washington. We have the big midwestern indus- 
trial developments here, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit, and so forth. We have down here Birmingham, Atlanta, and as we 
go on up, we find the Piedmont sections in South Carolina and North Carolina. 
In other words, the whole southern Appalachian region is surrounded by the 
big, industrial developments in our part of the country. and that means in the 
country at large, because only recently have the western areas developed to any 
great extent, industrially, and they do not compare, even yet, of course, to this 
vast development in the East and the Midwest, and to some extent in the South. 
You see they are all on the fringe. Well, now, just think for a moment what 
this means from the migration standpoint. This means that these Appalachian 
people are surrounded by opportunities; it means that when there are oppor- 
tunities available to them, and they know about them, and they will go to them, 
and that, essentially, is the story of migration since 1940. The people are 
moving out to the areas where they can get opportunities; in general, they are 
moving to the areas which are closest to them; and you can see this makes 
a vast difference as to where you are. If you are in the Appalachian part of 
Alabama, you are very unlikely to go to Birmingham; if you are down there, 
you are very unlikely to go to New York or Chicago. And that is essentially 
so. So it is very helpful just to look at a map, sometimes, and think about these 
things and note the geographical position of the area. 

Now, another thing I do want to say, again, is: this area is overwhelmingly 
white. This is true of all areas within it, but much less true of certain urban 
areas and certain areas in Alabama and Georgia. Nevertheless, looking at the 
area as a whole, we can say it is overwhelmingly white. This means that 
migrants from Appalachia are following the white pattern of migration, and 
there is a white pattern of migration. The Negro migration, as you know, 
has been overwhelmingly out of the South,.the greater area in which we lie. 
The white population has not been migrating so overwhelmingly to the North; 
it has been more influenced by southern movements to Florida, to the South- 
west—to Texas, primarily—and to the Far West. This is immediately appar- 
ent when you start looking at the southern Appalachian migration; it is a 
white migration, following the white pattern. 

Now, I think I have said essentially all that I’m really going to say, in a gen- 
eral way, and the things I have said are the most important things. I will say, 
but I will elaborate upon them, somewhat, because I think it is important to 
know some of the details and because I do now want to present a few other 
ideas and conclusions that will be of particular interest to you. 

You already know, of course, as far as the economic development is con- 
cerned, that the southern Appalachian region is still mostly rural; 73 percent 
of the population was rural in 1950, but note that more than half of this 
rural population was rural nonfarm, and considerably less than half of it, 
therefore, was rural farm. In other words, even this part of the world is more 
dominated now by the nonfarm population, though it is overwhelmingly rural. 
Again, this is important in understanding migration trends, because as you 
know, the great movement has been from rural areas to the city areas im this 
period. This has been especially true in recent decades because the heavy mi- 
gration from other countries, which we had in the early part of this century, 
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has been effectively cut off. And so, as our industrial cities develop, they 
must draw from our own people here in the United States. These have pri- 
marily come from rural areas, and since we have had one of the most rural 
areas, the region has been subjected to a tremendously heavy influence of this 
kind. And so, we could expect in this particular period, vast outmigration, 
vast movement from the rural areas to the urban areas and that’s precisely 
what we have had. 

Later on, I will talk about dividing the area of the southern Appalachians 
into various types of industrial areas, that is, you can talk about a coal-min- 
ing part of this area; you can talk about an overwhelmingly agricultural area 
(primarily subsistence agriculture); you can talk about a few areas that 
are dominated by manufacturing; and then you can talk about certain areas 
with mixed economics. Now, again, this is another indication of the heterogen- 
eity of it. I am not going to present this industrial material right here, how- 
ever, but later on I will note some of the difference in the migration pattern 
among these different types of industrial areas. 

Insofar as we can speak of a migration community, or a migration unit, 
that is, a unit within which migration chiefly takes place, whether they are 
toward the city or away from the city, we simply do not have a migration 
community in the southern Appalachian region. It is not a migration system 
within and of itself at all, and this must again be recognized. I’m pushing 
now toward doing a study that will try to show the different migration systems 
that parts of the Appalachians do belong to. For instance, the mountain part 
of Kentucky and a good deal of West Virginia belong to the migration system 
which has as its focus the industrial Midwest. The people flow that way; they 
flow back from there, too. The streams of inmigration come from the Mid- 
west just as the streams outmigration show to that area. On the other hand, 
parts of West Virginia and a good deal of Virginia go to East—to Baltimore, to 
Washington, to Philadelphia, and to New York. They belong to that migra- 
tion system, or that migration community. And we can take the various parts 
of the southern Appalachians and show how different parts belong to different 
systems. This is, of course, only one aspect of a lot larger, or a lot more 
inclusive kind of, system that we could speak of; that is, these areas are pri- 
marily the areas, also, that are in the trade areas of these other areas. They 
are the areas which get the newspapers; which send their students primarily 
to universities within the area sought. But the migration system for our pur- 
pose is enough to think about. Again, you see, this stresses the heterogeneity 
of the area and the fact that different parts “belong to” different sections of the 
country. It simply doesn’t make sense to talk about great numbers of people 
migrating from the Appalachian parts of Georgia and Alabama to Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. They do not go there. (Remember that I am talking about the 
white population. ) It isn’t a movement in that direction at all. This should 
be very helpful, incidentally, to you in your thinking of your own programs. 

If you are thinking of areas in the Midwest, and where the people come 
from, we can tell you fairly well where they do come from; they come primarily 
from the mountains of Kentucky; from parts of West Virginia; a few come 
from Virginia, and somewhat more from Tennessee. That’s where your moun- 
tain people come from to the Midwest. V/e could also tell you about other 
areas, but that will serve the purpose. Now, let me emphasize, too, that the 
people in these different areas are different, in culture. Dr. Pearsall, for 
instance, who has just published a book called “Little Smoky Ridge,” did a 
very thorough study in east Tennessee, near Gatlinsburg and Sevierville com- 
munity. It’s in the southern Appalachians. Now she has started a somewhat 
similar study in Leslie County. I have studied intensively both Leslie County 
and nearby Clay County, and we have compared notes a lot. And as she says, 
east Tennesseee is amazingly different from east Kentucky, just amazingly 
different. Well, this is something that I think it is important for people outside 
to know, people who are thinking about the southern Appalachian area. It 
is important to ask, “Where do the mountain people that we are working with 
come from?” We found that out in talking with the tour group this summer 
and with the workshop group studying the migration of southern Appalachian 
migrants to urban areas and their adjustment to the general situation in 
cities. 

Incidentally, this is one of the things that we must emphasize in other parts 
of the study, too (the other researchers are not here, or they would be doing 
it): The various parts of this area obviously are parts of different political 
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units; people in western Carolina are a part of North Carolina, for example. 
This has had a great influence on them. For instance, the attitude of the peo- 
ple in western Carolina to the University of North Carolina as compared with 
the attitude of the people in the eastern part of Kentucky to the University of 
Kentucky and to higher education in general is quite different, and for this 
reason, they have been influenced by a very different set of influences, which 
are, basically, in that case political. And this runs through all sorts of things. 
You are quite aware of this in your church organization, I am sure. 

Let’s turn a little more specifically to the migration and population situa- 
tion. First, let’s look a bit at the extent of migration, and we will be going 
back, in some cases, to 1940 and in some cases to J935. 

Outmigration in the southern Appalachians has been very heavy since the 
thirties. If you go back, historically, even further, you will also find that it had 
been pretty heavy. Migration has had its ups and downs, largely dependent, 
from the turn of the century at least, upon what has been happening outside. 
And this is another good point to always remember: So far as the rest of the 
country is concerned, the Appalachians have been for the last 50 years a de- 
pressed area, so that you've got a constant variable there, that is, that the region 
has been permanently depressed. What happens outside determines whether 
there will be a great or a greater movement out. In times of prosperity, when 
jobs are available, people will move out in greater numbers. In the period 1930_ 
40, when there were not so many opportunities, the people did not go out in such 
great numbers. But, if you look at the data, you will find that they did go out 
even during that period, in what we would think are sizable numbers. So that is 
an old pattern, this pattern of outmigration, and I have gradually come to the 
conclusion that in trying to understand what happened to particular counties 
or communities in this area, now that you are in a period of very great out- 
migration, that you have to bear this in mind: This is not a shattering, new 
experience to the community; it’s an experience which is greater in its effect, 
in many ways—in the proportion of the people moving out for instance, but it is 
a pattern to which the mountain communities are accustomed because people 
have been moving out for 50, 60, 70, 80 years. Outmigration is not new, then; 
it is something that the system has learned to adjust to and has a sort of built-in 
defense, or acceptance of. I am especially convinced that this is true after our 
study in Magoffin County this summer. We haven’t had time to tabulate it 
even, as yet, but this one thing is already very clear. 

In the 1935-40 period, a 5-year period for which we have census data, the out- 
migration loss from all of the southern Appalachian area was about 81,000, that 
is only a 5-year period, remember. In the period from 1940-50 the total loss was 
704,000 people. Now, remember this is the period when the hold of depression 
had at last been broken and when the war was creating industrial jobs ; and when 
people, therefore, flocked out. The extent of this migration can be better 
understood, perhaps by thinking that these 704,000 persons are the equivalent of 
13 percent of the 1940 population. We have some estimates on the period from 
1950 to 1957, which Dr. Belcher has worked out, and they indicate that in this 
period, a 74-year period, 784,000 people left. More people left, nearly 100,000 
people per year, during this 74-year period than in the 10-year period from 
1940 to 1950. In other words, people are continuing to move out in vast numbers, 
perhaps even at a greater rate than in the 1940’s. I say, ‘perhaps’ because after 
all these are estimates of the net migration from 1950 to 1957. The annual rate 
of loss from 1940 to 1950 was about 1.3 percent; the annual rate of loss from 
1950 to 1957, the estimated loss, is 1.9 percent. Now that seems a small increase, 
but it is a vastly significant thing when you look at it in terms of numbers of 
persons involved. One thing that often confuses people is that at the same 
time we speak of these heavy losses in migration, the population tends to go up. 
The reason for this, of course, is that the migration loss is offset by the very high 
natural increase, that is, the excess of births over deaths, in the area. This has 
almost always been true, that the natural increase could offset the losses through 
net migration. And I think this is one reason why our local people have not been 
particularly alarmed about the loss through migration which I am speaking of, 
this longtime tendency. But in this decade, from 1950 to 1960, I am sure we 
will see the first decade in the entire history of the southern Appalachian area 
that the population has decreased. It has decreased, by the estimates we have, 
by 1.2 percent from 1950 to’ 1957. This in contrast with about an 8-percent in- 
crease from 1940 to 1950, and about a 13-percent increase from 1930 to 1950. 
In other words, what this means is that the outmigration has been enormous and 
has offset the very high birth rate which continues to be high in this area. 
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Now, this is a new situation that we are facing. And sometimes, it is a 
very dramatic situation. May I use an example from our own State because 
it is very important? In the period 1940-50, the area we call economic area 
9, which includes the coalfields and contains the largest part of the popula- 
tion of mountain Kentucky, had a whole lot more births than Jefferson County, 
Ky., the county in which Louisville lies. In the 1950-57 period, this was abrupt- 
ly reversed so that Louisville had a good many more births than did economic 
area 9. When I first looked at those figures, I just simply wouldn’t believe 
it because I couldn’t believe that in so short a time such a tremendous change 
could come about. This is, demographically speaking, quite dramatic. When 
you start speculating on what it means, it leads you into all kinds of interesting 
conclusions that I will not go into here. But a lot of people are noting this 
change, by the way, not the least of whom are our politicians. 

Now, I do want to stress again that most of this great change from an 
increasing population to a population that is decreasing is due to migration. 
It is true, however, that the number of births has begun to go down, as I have 
just said, for example, in eastern Kentucky. And this is beginning to be 
felt throughout the whole Appalachian region. For instance, the natural in- 
crease, that is the excess of the number of births over the number of deaths, 
has gone down from about 113,000 a year, for the period 1940-50, to about 100,- 
000 per year during the period 1950-57. And that, again, is a very significant 
change when you come to look at it more closely. 

Now, a few of the things I want to say just in brief (I am not giving you a 
lot of statistics, at least, I am trying not to, but am trying to give you only 
the general conclusions because I think these are the most important things. 
I have thought long and hard about this, and I am, therefore, fairly sure of 
the generalizations, and we will have all kinds of material for you to check 
us on later on.) 

First, let’s look at the physiographic areas: The valley counties, in general, 
are holding their populations better than any of the other physiographic areas 
of the southern Appalachians. This is what you would expect. The very few 
counties that have increases are in the valley. The counties with the least 
losses through net migration tend to be concentrated in the valley. The Blue 
Ridge area, the big upland area on the east, is holding somewhat better, a good 
deal better in many instances, than the area on the west, the upland area 
that we call the Cumberland Plateau—Alleghany Plateau area. As to why 
that’s so, there are a lot of reasons. It is obvious that in the valley the TVA 
development, the increasing industrialization, and the better farmland (re- 
member that the upper part of the valley is the Shenandoah Valley with all 
kinds of people coming into it—retiring there, for assistance so that it is be- 
coming a sort of long-distance suburb of some of the eastern cities, notably, 
Washington and Baltimore) are holding people in the valley itself. The upland 
area on the west is losing so much. The Blue Ridge area is holding more be- 
cause it is getting a little bit more industrialized and it. has had a type of 
agriculture and a type of diversified economy that has not let it down quite as 
fast as the area on the west. But one thing to note is that every single one 
of these areas has lost through net migration. That is, more people have left 
than havecomein. None of them are gaining. 

The metropolitan areas in our region are doing, as you would expect, a good 
deal better than the rural areas. Again, I am not going into great detail, but 
I do want to give you a couple of figures. The metropolitan areas of the southern 
Appalachian area gained in population about 20 percent from 1940 to 1950; the 
average gain for all metropolitan areas in the United States was about 22 per- 
cent. In other words, the rate of gain of southern Appalachian metropolitan 
areas was about the same as that of the metropolitan areas in the United States 
as a whole. From 1950 to 1957 the metropolitan areas increased about 5.3 per- 
cent. Now the thing to note is, of course, the annual rate. The annual rate 
of gain in the 74-year period was 0.7 percent compared to 2 percent in the 
earlier period. In other words, the metropolitan areas in our region and slowed 
down a great deal in their rate of gains in this period. I don’t have comparable 
data yet for all of the metropolitan areas, but I am sure that our areas are 
lagging behind the metropolitan areas in the United States as a whole. I 
have been talking about rates of population change for these metropolitan areas. 
To look just at the migration rate: for 1940-50, the southern Appalachian metro- 
politan areas gained about 1 percent through net-migration. This is to be com- 
pared with 9 percent in the U.S. metropolitan areas as a whole. In other words, 
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our metropolitan areas didn’t gain nearly so much, they gained only about one- 
ninth as much, percentagewise, as the metropolitan areas in the rest of the 
country. But the rate of natural increase was so much higher in the southern 
Appalachian areas as compared with the other metropolitan areas in the country 
that they gained nearly as much in total population, you see, in this period. 

Now the migration rate for the period 1950-57: (and remember it was a gain 
for all the metropolitan areas in the country of about 1 percent from 1940 to 
1950) ; from 1950 to 1957 the migration rate was —7.4 percent, or just about 
exactly —1 percent per year. Now this is a very heavy net migration rate for 
metropolitan areas and indicates that a large proportion of the people are mov- 
ing out of metropolitan areas. And we can’t just say that this is the movement 
from centers. to suburbs, because for the most part suburbs of big cities are in- 
cluded in the metropolitan areas. So this really means that large numbers of 
people are leaving these areas. I don’t have worked out, unfortunately, the 
natural increase, but I think the rates are staying about the same. The metro- 
politan areas in general have increased in total population because of their high 
birth rates, the high rates of natural increase. 

Now, to turn the nonmetropolitan areas, they as you would expect have a 
rather different pattern. From 1940 to 1950, the nonmetropolitan areas of the 
southern Appalachian areas increased about 5 percent, contrasted with the 20 
percent increase of the metropolitan areas. The nonmetropolitan areas in our 
part of the country gained much less rapidly than the nonmetropolitan areas in 
the rest of the United States during this period, 1940 to 1950, when they gained 
15 percent, about a third of the rate of the nonmetropolitan areas of the rest of 
the country. Heavy loss through migration, of course, again is the explanation. 
The migration rate in the southern Appalachian nonmetropolitan areas was —17 
percent in this period, compared with a —9 percent in all of the other non 
metropolitan areas in the United States as a whole. In the period 1950-1957, 
the population of all the nonmetropolitan areas in the southern Appalachians 
decreased 3 percent, a very much heavier rate you see, than the loss of the 
southern Appalachians as a whole (and of course, the metropolitan areas in- 
creased 5 percent in that time). So the great loss through migration has clearly 
come from the nonmetropolitan areas. The migration rate from these areas has 
been, from 1950 to 1957, —15 percent, or about a 2 percent loss each year, com- 
pared to —1.7 percent per year for the earlier period, 1940-50. In other 
words, there was a significantly greater outmigration in this later period. Out- 
migration seems to be continuing; it is not something that is going to stop any 
time soon by any indication that we have, notwithstanding recession or what- 
ever else comes along. This is a movement out; it is going to continue. The 
cities in the North are somewhat distressed by this, especially the people who 
have to handle the problem cases, and I suppose you heard Mayor Stassen say 
on television last night that in Philadelphia, he was endorsing a program that 
would try to stop this flow of great numbers of Puerto Ricans and people from 
the South into the cities. He was even going so far as to say, “We want to 
give them railroad fare back home, if we can persuade them to go.” Now that 
is really kind of interesting, isn’t it, when you consider that this is a big country 
where you are free to move, that we want everybody to have his best economic 
opportunity wherever he is, and so on, and so forth. I take a little comfort 
in the fact that Stassen is an aging Republican; I don’t know whether you can 
get much satisfaction out of that or not. 

If you look at the rates of change among the nonmetropolitan areas between 
the farm areas and the nonfarm areas, very striking differences are evident at 
once. I dislike giving you any more statistics, but this I think we must do, 
because the rural farm areas are really the ones which are contributing most 
to this heavy outmigration, and they are contributing at an enormous rate, a 
tremendous rate, a rate that suggests depopulation, and that does mean depopu- 
lation in many areas of our southern Appalachians. If you have been, as we 
have lately, in Magoffin County, for instance, and have traveled around over it, 
you are struck by the vacant houses. You are also struck by the concentration 
of people along the main highways, the good roads. And if by any chance you 
go off the main highways, you are just thunderstruck by how many people have 
left that part of the country. I had this experience Monday and Tuesday of 
this week, when I went to Clay County to visit the neighborhood I studied inten- 
Sively some 15 years ago, and I was stunned at how many whole families have 
moved away from this rural area. It isn’t just a matter of this movement’s 
selecting the young people, or the women instead of the men, or anything else, 
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it has selected everybody and they have just simply gone, that’s all there is to 
it. There are many more people, I don’t have the percentages in mind right 
now, but there are many more people that I knew 15 years ago on Beech Creek 
in Clay County now in South Lebanon, Ohio, than there on Beech Creek itself 
today. I proved that to my satisfaction. And if I want to see anybody that 
I knew then, I will go to South Lebanon and King Mills, Ohio, and not up to Clay 
County. 

QUESTION FROM THE AUDIENCE. What influence is this terrific migration having 
on the churches and the schools? 

Brown. It is difficult to say. This is a very difficult area to go into. But I 
think I will spend most of the rest of my time on just speculating, and I want 
to label this “sheer speculating” about some of the things that we think are so. 
We have been doing in Magoffin County, Ky., a study of the effect of heavy out- 
migration upon the institutional structure. We have been looking at all kinds 
of data, school data, tax data, economic data, agricultural data, and so on, every- 
thing that we could lay our hands on. Fortunately, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture had made studies of this county in the 1930’s so that we have been 
able to see for example how the number o* stores has decreased or increased 
(and they have decreased markedly, incidentally), whether number of post 
offices and number of schools have decreased markedly (and they have). The 
number of schools especially has decreased markedly and this illustrates another 
thing. It is hard, in fact, it is impossible, to separate what is due to migration, 
what is due to population change, from what is due to all other sorts of change. 
For instance, the growing belief in consolidation, which has concentrated the 
school population in the county seat, Salyersville, has closed lots of the little 
schools. We know that population changes had something to do with that, 
because there were so few people out in the county for the people to teach. I 
had more illustrations of this in Clay County this week. Very obviously, the two 
schools which were there when I was there, are going to be closed next year. 
One has 11 students, by beating the bushes and getting everybody into it. It 
used to have 35 or 40, 15 years ago. And this is true of all these schools. 
Well, as I say, outmigration has had great effects on the communities, but the 
people themselves either don’t realize this is so, or don’t connect these changes 
with migration. Or, if they realize it, they are not talking a lot about it. There 
is a certain defensiveness, I think, in this, which is understandable. 

We talked to 50 community leaders; they are ones with vested interests in 
the community, incidentally, and also ones who like to remain the leaders of 
something. They had not only economic interests, but interests in leadership 
and so on and so forth, and perhaps, in that respect are not the best people to 
ask about the changes; but then again they are the people in the best position 
to see many things. And one thing which struck me after talking to these 
leaders is the fact that though Magoffin County’s population has declined from 
17,000 in 1940, to less than 10,000 now, the people do not feel that it is a hopeless 
situation. We ask them a question like, “Do you think that if people in this 
county got together, and worked on their problems, that they themselves could 
solve their problems and stop this outmigration?” And their answer to that 
is overwhelmingly “Yes.” They do not really seem to sense the tremendous 
move that is going on, and that must go on there, and the relationship of this 
movement to great forces outside. “Do you want your children to stay here, or 
would you rather have them go away?” Overwhelmingly the majority wanted 
their children to go outside. Whv? Their opportunities for economic advance- 
ment, their opportunities for individual development are best outside, we were 
told. That is a sort of inconsistency in people which is perfectly understandable. 
I think there is a lot of bewilderment among people as to what they can do. 
And for a good many of these people, I think they are facing up for the first 
time to the fact that they can’t control an awful lot of things that are happening 
to their own little neighborhoods. It used to be comparatively simple. You 
would have a “working,” or you would shoot somebody, or something. But now, 
all things that you can do don’t have an awful lot to do with what’s happening 
where you are. And the people are just going out anyhow, willy-nilly. This 
definitely shows up in all kinds of attitudes there. 

The number of churches has not declined at all. There have been changes, 
however. Some churches have become inactive, other churches have become 
active. The churches in Salyersville seen to be getting larger. This is under- 
standable. More and more of the social life of the county is being concentrated 
in the town itself. The schools at Salyersville are just simply bulging with 
people who have been brought into the buildings from the small schools. And 
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everybody there says the greatest school problem they have is just having enough 
rooms to put the kids into. When we asked them “Is the quality of the teachers 
a problem?’ Most of them say “No.” They have a good many older teachers 
who are staying on there. Perhaps we wouldn’t agree with their evaluation in 
many instances, but this is how they feel, although they do recognize that 
people are going outside and that they are losing teachers continually. They 
told me of two or three teachers who had just left. But you will find, and this 
is a good thing in many ways, that a lot of the leadership in education, in health, 
even in the ministry (although the ministry is more variable) is “staying put” 
there. This is partly because of age, but partly also, I think, because of special 
personal conditions, inertia and all the other things that make us stay where 
we are, too. Well, this is a sort of impressionistic review and a few comments 
of one kind or another on data that we haven’t yet had time to tabulate. But 
the overwhelming feeling that I have is this: the general sociological concept 
of equilibrium, which is that a social system which is moving in a general 
direction will continue to move in that general direction unless there is some al- 
most catastrophic change which affects it. This means that even though a system 
is temporarily jarred from its general trend by a change of one kind or another 
it will have a tendency to resume its line of development, so to speak. 

And I have been struck that this seems to be so in Magoffin County. The 
tremendous outmigration, a change of great importance, has affected all parts 
of the society and culture of this county, but the county seems to be moving 
still in the general direction it has been moving. There has not been any 
obvious abrupt change in its general direction of change, and a good many 
examples could be given to back up this generalization. Let me give you a very 
simple one. A couple of years ago the courthouse burned. You can see that 
in a county of about 10,000 this was a real catastrophe, a real “challenge” in 
almost the sense that Toynbee uses the concept. To replace this building would 
require a tremendous effort on the part of the people in the county. But if you go 
to Salyersville you will find a new $350,000 courthouse being built, a $350,000 
courthouse, remember, in a county of 10,000 people, in a county which ranks 
toward the bottom in per capita income even in poor Kentucky. This is a striking 
illustration, I think, of how a social system bounces back even from catastrophe 
to preserve and maintain itself and its developmental trends. 

The point of all this is simply to say that as yet the effects of heavy out- 
migration are not disastrous upon the institutional structure of the areas we 
have studied. This suggests that perhaps the same thing is true throughout 
the region, though of course there will be great variations. The social and 
cultural shock of such heavy outmigration is not as great as some of us expected, 
and that on the whole is a good thing, isn’t it? But we will have more to say 
about the effect of population changes upon institutions when we have had a 
chance to analyze our data more carefully. 

Before sitting down I do want to make one comment that may help in under- 
standing some of the seeming conflicts in values which have been mentioned 
earlier. Every society has a hierarchy of values, some being more highly re- 
garded and esteemed than others. This means inevitably that in human actions 
there will be value conflicts; a person has to decide which value he is going 
to “follow,” so to speak. And remember that this hierarchy of values is not 
a cut and dried affair; it is changing, developing. It is perhaps then not sur- 
prising to find conflicting attitudes toward familism, fatalism, democracy, inde- 
pendence, puritanism and all the other great complexes of values which southern 
Appalachian people hold dear. For there are conflicts amongst these complexes, 
Just as there are conflicts amongst our values in the greater American society. 
Gunnar Myrdal, you remember, makes the conflict of values the basic structure 
of his study “An American Dilemma,” the dilemma simply being that we are 
trying to hold two values which inevitably conflict in our lives. 

Now, it should not be surprising to find somewhat similar conflicts in the 
value system of the mountain people, and as Dr. Ford has shown these conflicts 
show up in many interesting ways. 

Note that in the development of values and value cenflicts the Appalachian 
pe sa is moving in the direction of becoming more like American soctety as a 
whole. 

There is another thing which strikes me as I think about attitudes and values 
of southern Appalachian people, and that is that a lot of the places where 
the so-called expected values are not as they were expected to be are the very 
areas in which communication has been established with the outside, with 
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the wider system of which the Appalachian system is a part. This is highly 
important to you who are especially interested in religious beliefs, attitudes, 
and values. For I think that one of the reasons that the religious beliefs have 
not changed so strikingly, and also the familistic ones, as in other beliefs and 
attitudes is that the people are not being reached at the time and with the impact 
that they should be reached if you want to change their beliefs. You see the 
schools are there, and the people are being reached through them—most of the 
people—and being reached in continual, important ways. You notice how their 
attitudes on education are all changing, moving, again let us emphasize, toward 
the general American attitudes on education. You can likewise trace the changes 
in political attitudes and beliefs to similar communication with the greater 
society. For example, the political attitudes and behavior of areas like Perry 
County and Harlan County, Ky., have been influenced by communication with 
the wider society through unions, schools, and other influences. 

This should be very challenging to this group of religious leaders, for it is 
clear that in many parts of the southern Appalachians the people are not being 
reached by significant ideas and influences from the outside. This is a great 
challenge, I believe, as great a challenge as there is in the whole United States 
today, for clearly religion occupies a key, crucial role in this whole area of social 
change, as all of us have emphasized, directly and indirectly, in our discussions 
today. 


Some CHARACTERISTICS OF MISSISSIPPI MIGRANTS 
(By George L. Wilber and James Suh Il Bang) 


Since the turn of the century, Mississippi has lost over 2 million people as a 
result of net outmigration. This loss is about the size of the State’s population 
at the present time. During the first half of this century, the losses averaged 
about 40,000 people each year. Since the South as a whole has lost many 
people through migration, Mississippi is not alone. The long duration of this 
trend, its magnitude and implications, however, make it a matter of concern. 

As a part of its continuing research program, the Mississippi experiment sta- 
tion through the department of sociology and rural life, has examined migra- 
tion and its various aspects. Attention has been focused not only on the number 
ber of people who migrate, but also on the sources and destinations of their 
moves and the types of persons who migrate. In this paper some of the findings 
with respect to the characteristics of migrants are reported. Information con- 
tained here has been derived from the 1950 census of population which repre- 
sents data for 1949. Census information on migrants was obtained from a 
20 percent sample, and therefore, is subject to sampling error. There is some 
question further as to how typical the year 1949 may be with respect to migra- 
tion. In general it appears that sampling error need not be a matter of major 
concern and that 1949 is reasonably typical of migration experience. 

More men than women leave the State. Nearly 33,000 males moved out of 
the State during 1949 in comparison with 30,000 females. It is also true, how- 
ever, that more men than women moved into the State. The net result is that 
the State tends to lose more women than men. According to the census data, 
the loss of females through migration during the year was over 6,000 while 
only 4,500 males were lost to the State. 

More whites than nonwhites migrate from the State. From the 1950 census 
reports it appears that three times as many whites as nonwhites left Missis- 
sippi. Even so the net losses of whites and nonwhites were about the same be 
cause of the relatively large number of whites migrating to the State. Nearly 
5,700 whites and 5,000 nonwhites were lost via migration. For both whites and 
nonwhites, net migration figures showed a greater loss of females than males. 

This evidence from the census of population is in contradiction to other in- 
formation. That is, there is reason to doubt the statement that more whites 
leave the State. Professors King, Pedersen, and Burrus present evidence that 


1For example, see Harald A. Pedersen, “Population Trends in Mississippi.’”’ Mississinpi 
Farm Research, October 1949: “Selectivity in Rural-Urban Migration,” ibid., December 
1953 ; Harald A. Pedersen and W. J. Robertson, ‘Migration of High School Graduates From 
a Mississippi Community,” Social Science Research Center, November 1954; and Harald A. 
Pedersen, “Migration From Mississippi,” Mississippi Farm Research, May 1956. 
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more nonwhites than whites left Mississippi during the 1940's.’ Their estimates 
show that not more than a 10 percent loss occurred for the white population 
as a result of migration and that the nonwhite losses were about 2% times 
that of the white losses. All of this leads to a strong possibility that the census 
reports contain errors of underenumeration and sampling, and erroneous re 
porting on the part of respondents which may distort the white-nonwhite com- 
parison. 

Young adults are most likely to move. Migration rates were higher for per- 
sons between 18 and 35 years of age than for any other age groups. Between 
ages 20 and 24 migration rates reached a peak, as 13 of every 100 persons in 
this age group migrated at least beyond the boundaries of their home county. 
In contrast, those 65 years of age and over were the least inclined to move. The 
comparable rate shows that fewer than 3 out of 100 persons 65 and over migrated. 
Migration of young people under 18 years of age is relatively great also. This 
is true especially for youngsters under 5 years of age. The most obvious reason 
for this is the fact that young children’s parents, in the 18 to 35 age range, whose 
migration rate is high, simply take their children with them. 

College graduates leave the State. Those with more education are more 
inclined to move out of the State. Nine of every 100 college graduates moved 
out of the county of their 1949 residence. In comparison, 7 of every 100 
high school graduates and about 4 of each 100 elementary school graduates 
moved. Not all of those people left the State, but a considerable number of 
them did. In general, the higher the education of a person, the longer the 
distance he moves. 

Migrants have above average incomes. On the average, those with higher 
incomes also have the greatest amount of formal education. Consequently, it is 
not surprising to find that: migration rates are relatively high for the upper 
income groups. Two-thirds of the population showed incomes of under $2,000, 
while only 57 percent of the migrants had incomes of under $2,000. Migration 
rates increase from 4.5 for every 100 persons with incomes of less than $1,000 
to 9 for every 100 persons with incomes between $5,000 and $6,000. The one 
exception to the general pattern is for those whose income was $7,000 or more, 
where the migration rate was lower than for any other income level. 

Professionals, white-collar workers, and skilled workers migrate. Professional 
people, such as doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, and architects, are by far 
the most migratory, and generally they move relatively long distances when they 
do move. Information shows, for example, that 15. of every 100 professionals 
in Mississippi moved from the county of their 1949 residence. Many of these 
left the State. Salespeople, the next most migratory type of worker, had a rate 
of only 8 for every 100 persons. Clerical, managerial, and skilled and semi- 
skilled workers all showed considerable mobility, while farmers, farm managers, 
service workers, and all types of laborers were below the State average on their 
migration rates. 

Migrants seek the city. Migrants to Mississippi as well as those who leave 
the State tend to locate in a city. Slightly over half of all the people who moved 
to the State settled in one of the State’s cities, whereas two-thirds of the out- 
migrants, who left the State, moved to some city. This type of movement is a 
part of the long-term nationwide movement of people from rural to urban areas. 
For the nonwhites, however, there is this difference. Almost two-thirds of the 
nonwhites who moved to Mississippi were living in rural rather than urban 
areas, but more than two-thirds of the nonwhites who moved away from Mis- 
sissippi moved to a city. 

Most migrants move to or come from neighboring States. The neighboring 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Tennessee contributed nearly half 
of the migrants who moved to Mississippi. These States also received half of 
the outmigrants. From these four States migrants come most commonly from 
Louisiana and Alabama, and outmigrants from Mississippi go primarily to Ten- 
nessee and Louisiana. Approximately 24,000 migrants came from these adjoin- 
ing States, while 31,000 moved from Mississippi to these States. Thus Missis- 
sippi lost 7,000 people to its neighboring State. 

From these observations two things stand out sharply. 

In the first place, Mississippi has lost a large number of people because more 
people move out of the State than move into the State. Had there been no such 


2? Morton B, King. Jr., Harald A. Pedersen, and John N, Burrus, “Mississippi’s People, 
1950,” University of Mississippi, Social Study Series No. 5, 1955, appendix table G. 
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losses over the past 50 years, the State’s population might be twice its present 
size. There is no reason to believe that this long-term trend has been rversed in 
the last 5 years. 

Secondly, because certain types of people are more migratory than others, the 
losses represent more than mere numbers. The fact that young adults tend to 
migrate, for example, means that the State loses many people in their most 
productive years. These are people, moreover, whose education has been fi- 
nanced, at least in part, by public funds. The loss of young adults is aug- 
mented by the losses of college graduates, people with above-average incomes 
and those who are among the professional, white-collar and skilled occupations. 

Although people move for a variety of reasons, indications are fairly strong 
the the “pulling” forces are embodied in the modern city. To the migrant or 
would-be migrant, the city contains the things he wants or thinks he wants. 
This usually means higher income, more favorable employment opportunities 
and a great deal of “culture.” To the extent that this is true, the State of 
Mississippi needs to provide opportunities for its people of the sort that indus 
trial and community development programs are designed to bring about. 


Chairman McCarruy. Mr. Martin, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LEE R. MARTIN, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Martin. Senator, I have a prepared statement which I will try 
to summarize. 

Chairman McCartuy. Very well, we will include the full statement 
in the record. 


LOW INCOME CENTERED IN SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


Mr. Martin. Thank you, sir. I might say that my evidence bears 
out what Dr. Bishop and Dr. Baum have said. I have presented here 
income data that would indicate much of the low income problem is 
centered in the Southern States and also I have shown that the differ- 
ences in real income are not much less than the differences in the money 
income which is the measure which the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce uses. 

Now the income in the South, that is, the income of the rural or ru- 
ral farm people is lower than the income in the urban or our rural 
nonfarm persons, for all sections of the country, for each sex, and for 
white and nonwhite. Urban incomes in the South are less than in 
other regions for white and nonwhite men and nonwhite women, and 
these Sllarwnnds are rather large, as my tables show. 

Speaking now about strictly within agriculture, there is also evi- 
dence to show that the low income problem exists not only on the 
small or subsistence farms, but on farms that we define as commercial 
farms. It goes throughout agriculture. 

After talking for a moment about a solution to that low income 
problem within agriculture, we have a lot of people saying that we are 
going to eat ourselves out of our surplus problem, and it is true that 
we will in the next 15 years need larger increases in the production of 
agricultural products, increases in the various agriculture products 
ranging from the 30 to 60 percent, for most of them, but when we 
turn around to the supply side of agriculture, we find that the potential 
for increase in uction is tremendous. Most people who have 
studied the satiate now feel that we could produce in 1975 our needs 
on the basis of the presently known technology without even develop- 
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ing a new technology, if we continued our present rate of adoption of 
the known technology. So, I do not think any serious agricultural 
economist thinks we will have any trouble at all producing our food 
and fiber needs in 1975. 

There is not much possibility of increasing the domestic demand 
beyond what income and population will make it. There is not much 
likelihood that indinatrial utilization will increase unless the prices 
of farm products g° down substantially. There will be some increase 
in foreign demand but unless the foreign disposal programs are ex- 
panded considerably, they are not likely to be of a magnitude to affect 
our surplus problem very much. 


FARM ECONOMY LEFT BEHIND 


Now this is the background to the income—low-income problem in 
agriculture, the twin dilemma of agriculture and overcapacity to 
produce in agriculture. I would like to review recent history to see 
how we got into this low-income situation. Due in large measure to 
great technological changes, we have accomplished large increases in 
productivity and in incomes in the economy of the United States. 
One of the reasons why agricultural income has lagged is not due to 
the fact that they have declined so much but that incomes in the rest 
of the economy have grown so rapidly that we need, sort of, to run 
fast just to stay even. But these tremendous technical changes have 
brought about equally drastic changes in the types of people to do the 
work in our economy. 


UNNEEDED FARM WORKERS MUST BE TRAINED 


I would like to read to you estimates by the U.S. Department of 
Labor of the pees of changes that we will need in the different 


major types of labor, just for the 10-year period from 1955 to 1965, 
and these are the increases in the various categories: 

Professional and technical, 37 percent in this 10-year period; pro- 
prietors and managers, 22 percent; clerical and sales, 27 percent; 
skilled craftsmanship, 24 percent; semiskilled operatives, 22 percent; 
service workers, 13 percent; laborers, 13 percent; and farmers and 
farmworkers, 15 percent less. 

In other words, we will have more laborers in 1965 than we are 
going to need in 1965 and more farmers and more farmworkers than 
we will need in that year. 

Now then the amount of education and training that our economy 
requires of these workers is increasing rapidly and it will undoubtedly 
continue to increase. 

These advances do open up the way for further large increases in 
national income through using these individuals who are no longer 
needed on farms to produce other goods and services that our people 
want but formerly had no labor to allocate to their production. There 
are already severe shortages of workers in several categories. 

Nearly every locality in a labor surplus State such as Arkansas 
needs skilled and highly trained people. For example, Baldwin Piano 
Co. in Fayetteville cannot get enough electronic technicians or enough 
women. to assemble electric organs. So that, in the midst of this un- 
deremployed labor group, we still have rather severe labor shortages. 

47557—60—pt. 524 
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Now, more than that, we are well aware of the need for better 
_ schools, hospitals, streets and highways, parks and recreational facili- 
ties, and public services of many other kinds. 

My argument is that there are plenty of goods and services that 
this country could use these people in the production of, if we could 
just find a way to bring the needs and the people together. 

We might ask ourselves, as far as agriculture is concerned, why do 
these human and land resources remain in agriculture? Our eco- 
nomic theories suggest that in the long run resources generally move 
to their most rewarding employment. If better incomes exist in other 
occupations or in other sections of the country or in both, then our 
individuals in the work force would move. Also, econmic activities 
requiring large quantities of low-wage labor would move into our 
low-income areas. That is what our economic theory suggests, and, 
of course, there has been a great volume of outmigration from Arkan- 
sas. As a result, we would even lose two Congressmen from the 
reapportionment based on the 1960 census of population. Arkansas 
has gained in nonagricultural employment, but we have not gained 
much by way of income in comparison with the rest of the country. 

Well, there are arguments that one of the reasons for which these 
people cannot be employed in producing these goods and services that 
we need is because of the existence of monopolistic or oligopolistic 
firms and industries and monopolistic labor unions. And I will admit 
these may be some influence but I think what this monopolistic theory 
is saying is that there are really no other goods and services that these 
underemployed and unemployed resources could produce, that is, 
goods and services for which our society would be willing to pay them 
higher incomes than they are now getting. AsI stated in this way I 
find this theory very hard to accept. We are all aware of the great 
need for highly trained people—engineers, scientists, college and high 
school teachers, and many other kinds of highly trained people. 

The New York Times Sunday paper always has some 12 to 15 pages 
of advertisements for highly skilled people every Sunday. And the 
employment security department people will tell you everywhere of 
shortages of skilled labor. There are large numbers of unskilled men 
and women who are available but there are serious shortages of 
trained people. 

Now this does not sound to me like we are on solid ground when we 
assume that there are no better employment opportunities at all for 
the underemployed people on our American farms, especially if we 
consider the possibility of further training for these people. And 
we do not even mention the possibility of public employment. I be- 
lieve we are forced to admit that an unspecified number of our under- 
employed rural inhabitants could be employed if they were willing 
and able to undergo training, and willing and able to move out to 
where the job opportunities are. 

I am not yet prepared to argue that all of our underemployed and 
unemployed individuals could have more rewarding employment than 
they lowe at present, but I do feel that when you consider the direct 
effects of better paying employment for some of our underemployed 
and unemployed who could be retrained, and the indirect effects re- 
sulting from the expenditure of their additional income, the number 
of people worth substantially increased incomes would be quite large 
in my opinion. 
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What I am arguing now is that there are now and will be in the 
future a large number of employment opportunities for trained and 
skilled individuals and the primary reason why there are simulta- 
neously large surpluses of untrained and unskilled labor is the low 
level of investment in the human agent. 

Another reason is that there is not nearly enough by any means of 
expenditures for public health and medical care, not enough expendi- 
tures for our welfare systems. 


INADEQUATE INVESTMENT TO PROVIDE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES 


A secondary reason for the persistent labor surpluses in the rural 
areas, and this goes back to Dr. Baum’s point, is a failure to develop 
enough economic opportunities in our local area, and this goes back to 
inadequate investment in the human agent and much too little public 
investments in other sorts. 

A lot of our communities in the South are simply not suitable for 
the efficient production of goods or services, they do not have either 
the labor supply nor do they have the kind of environment into which 
highly skilled people would like to move. 

But I would like to stress the importance of this word “investment.” 
The criteria for determining whether a given investment expenditure 
is optimum are quite different from the criteria for the determining 
whether the given consumption expenditure is optimum. Obviously, 
we can only consume what we can afford, that is, all we can pay for 
out of our present income, but whether we are talking about a farm or 
a manufacturing plant or a city or a county or a State or a nation, 
what we can afford now has nothing to do with investment decisions. 

If I have the discounted value of additional income that is greater 
than the present cost, then that investment should be made, regardless 
of what present income is. 

Another way of saying this is that the investments should be made if 
the discounted value of the benefits exceeds the present costs and if 
our credit system is working properly, funds for purposes that meet 
these criteria will always be availe Bie. 

Another way to state this is, we cannot afford not to make greater 
investments in our human resources and greater public expenditures 
in other directions. 

Now why do these inadequacies bring about underemployment and 
low incomes? Well, massive technological progress makes it possible 
for us to produce all of our agricultural needs worth only a fraction 
of our present rural labor force. Rapid economic growth makes it 
necessary for large numbers to find employment off the farm if, first, 
we wish to keep national income growing at the maximum rate con- 
sistent with stability and if, secondly, farm incomes are to keep pace 
with nonfarm incomes. 

Economic development in underdeveloped countries has always 
required technological advances in agriculture in order to release labor 
for other uses, that is, for the production of other goods and services 
going into a higher standard of living, and the same result, it is my 
argument, can be obtained in a developed country if there is a release 
of labor from agriculture and if that released labor can be utilized to 
produce goods and services desired by society. 
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SOLUTIONS TO UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


Now this occupational migration would take place in two ways. 
First, some workers would leave the farms for employment in other 
occupations in the city, in another county, or in another State. 

Secondly, economic activities could be developed locally or even 
aa into the area. 

he heart of the problem is that the investment made in these human 
beings has been too small to enable them to qualify for the more skilled 
types of employment that are available today. Even countrywide 
when we talk about migration—countrywide employment opportu- 
nities are for the most part for trained and skilled individuals. The 
total propncton of the employed work force that can be unskilled and 
untrained becomes less each year and it is now estimated, as I showed 
from the figures I read a moment ago, that in 1965 we will need fewer 
unskilled workers and farmers than we had in 1955. 


PROBLEMS IN BRINGING IN NEW INDUSTRY 


Well, why have we not developed our economic activities locally? I 
believe firmly that there are marvelous opportunities in Arkansas, 
and I have a list of some of them, and I think that we could become 
well-suited to participate in them. 

But, the developers or the local introducers of new activities must 
be exceptionally capable people. They are usually highly trained and 
have had excellent experience. We do not provide our potentially 

ifted individuals with enough educational or other opportunities. 
In the percentage of population 25 years and over with 4 years or 
more of college, Arkansas in 1950 was lowest of all the States with 
only 3.1 percent. The other States are far ahead of us. 

Not only that, but most of our local communities do not provide 
an environment which is good enough for any but the most excep- 
tional individuals to succeed in developing economic activities. And 
we lag behind in developing our own smaller industries which also 
provide some good employment opportunities. 

Well, why haven’t outside companies come in and _ established 
plants? They have, to some extent. Certainly Baton Rouge is an 
excellent example of this. Coming in from the airport all I could see 
was national industries which had established plants in this locality; 
but there are many other good opportunities in much of the South. 

But it must be said that large numbers of unskilled individuals 
and low wages will not attract industry. Industries do not always 
seek out the lowest wage areas. An industry must compete to sell 
its products and it is labor cost per unit of product that is crucial 
for its plant efficiency and low wages are often the result in high 
labor costs per unit because of low production, high turnover rates, 
disguised training costs, and so forth. 

If a company cannot hire labor that is already trained, then that 
company must undergo the training expenses. A company is 
more likely to locate where it can get workers with a good 
high school education and good vocational training than locate where 
there is a large number of individuals with less than eighth grade 
education and no vocational training and who will work cheaply. 
Competition for industrial plants is so keen among the Nation’s com- 
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munities that a plant that is relatively undemanding in labor skills 
can easily find many communities offering for employment thous- 
ands of high school graduates with excellent technical or vocational 
training. 

I think, if you turn around and look at this from the viewpoint of 
the firm that is locating, their problem is to get into production with 
as little capital investment as possible and be able to produce efficiently 
in competition with their competitors. 


OUT-OF-PLANT ENVIRONMENT 


And, finally, the out-of-plant economic environment that we offer 
to plants that we are offering—that we are trying to influence—is 
seldom favorable. This environment affects plant efficiency directly— 
transportation facilities, public training for production workers, 
availability of production inputs—these and many other factors are 
crucial to the competitive position of the plant. 

Other aspects of the cultural environment become quite important 
if the plant must bring in managers supervisors, and skilled workers 
because these highly trained and productive workers have lots of 
places, they have lots of alternatives for whom they will work and they 
will seldom even consider moving into a community unless there are 
excellent schools and hospitals, good recreational facilities, efficient 
public services and a fine cultural and social environment. The more 
we aspire to high income economic activities, the more important these 
conan eataal ecome. And, of course, all of these factors affect the 
possibilities for a native son to develop desirable economic activities 
and industries locally. 

I think that rapid economic growth and equally rapid technological 
change have thrown extraordinary need for adjustment on our rural 
people. In many parts of the country, the rural people have com- 
pletely been unprepared for this drastic occupational and social ad- 
justment. Many of them have not made that adjustment and this lag 
in adjustment has been responsible for incomes in these areas to stay 
low. 

A primary reason for the failure to adjust is too little investment in 
the human agent. A secondary reason is that in these areas we let our 
communities run down to such a point that they cannot qualify as 
sites for the efficient production of nonfarm goods and services. 


NECESSITY TO SPEND TO MAKE COMMUNITIES CAPABLE OF ATTRACTING 
NEW INDUSTRY 


The explanation implies the solution. We must begin to make in- 
vestments in our human agent that are much nearer the optimum. We 
can only do this by applying to public expenditures investment 
criteria, not criteria for consumption. We must spend to make our 
communities efficient and attractive sites for several kinds of economic 
activities. We must work hard to develop economic activities locally 
and to import economic activity from the outside. Efforts will in- 
volve a much higher degree of cooperation among individuals, groups 
and communities than has been commonly achieved in the South. 
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Now I have several kinds of evidence which I will only mention to 
save time. I have here, first, a table for each State showing the 
amount of per capita expenditures in 1957 for different government 
functions that are awfully important to this economic development 
program, expenditures of Arkansas and the other States on higher 
education, local schools, highways, health and hospitals, public wel- 
= a fire protection, natural resources, sanitary facilities, and 
so forth. 

I think that if you will look down at the part where the Southern 
States are listed you will find that we are almost uniformly low in our 
expenditures, which affects the quality of our human resources and 
which affects the attractiveness of our local communities. 

The next table shows the direct expenditures on public elementary 
and secondary education. And here, where you look at the expendi- 
ture per pupil in average daily attendance or whether you look at the 
expenditure per capita we are again low. We are simply not spend- 
ing nearly as much per pupil and we are not raising as much per per- 
son as most of the States which do have much more economic activity. 

The next table shows some of the results. For example, the per- 
centage of the adult population who have completed 4 years or more 
of college, again, in our Southern States, and particularly in States 
that are heavily rural, is much lower and they are also much lower on 
the number of the adult population which has finished high school. 
This, I think, affects a great deal our ability to pull in industries. 

In another table which I think deals more directly with the quality 
of the human being we have to offer in industry, shows the percentage 
of the Selective Service System rejections, those registrants examined 
between 1951 and 1958 who failed the mental test, the Armed Forces 
qualification tests, and these are quite high, all but 2 of the 14 South- 
ern States have rejection rates more than 50 percent over the U.S. 
average in each year. Five of the States were more than twice as high 
as the U.S. average in each year, and nine States had rejection rates 
more than 10 times the lowest rate in the United States. 

So, while these are not the most conclusive figures in the world on 
the potential of these boys we offer industry, success in the Armed 
Forces is not unrelated to success in civilian life. It seems to me these 
rejection rates are powerfully suggestive of the low intellectual quality 
of the labor force we have to offer for employment. 

And that, in addition to the racial problem, shows how much greater 
is our sacrifice of these young people which better investment in our 
human agent, better investment in our people, may save us from mak- 
ing. The States that have low rejection rates have to provide, also, a 
much larger number of individuals for the services Sanam of the 
higher rejection rate than the other States. 

The final table shows the per capita amounts of revenues raised by 
States and the sources. I think that the Southern States are, again, 
in general, rather low in terms of what they raise from property taxes, 
and property taxes usually go to the schools and toward making these 
local communities either have good services or not. Now here again 
the Southern States are quite low. The average for the per capita 
revenues from property taxes is $75 and in Arkansas, for example, it 
is $27. In Alabama it is $20. We do not suffer as much in compar- 
ison with other States on local taxes that are nonproperty taxes, that 
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is, sales taxes and income taxes, but we are also quite low in the 
amounts raised from charges and miscellaneous general revenues, that 
is, charges we could make to people for services that we perform. 

So, while it is probably true that these States and communities may 
need some assistance in order to make these investments in the human 
agent and in order to make these investments to make these communi- 
ties attractive sites for economic activities, it seems to me it is still 
possible for them to do more than they are doing now, at least if these 
comparative data mean anything. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you, Mr. Martin, and your colleagues 
on this panel. Is there discussion on these points? 

Mr. Baum. Senator McCarthy, I would like to point up an impor- 
tant fact about our low-income farmers. <A large proportion of our 
low-income farmers are at the upper age bracket and I believe the 
panel will agree that our own thinking is, with respect to this up- 
— the level of education and ee these people for non- 

arm job opportunities rests mainly with the farm youth and not with 
the large majority of the present low-income farm operators. 

We have in the United States 50 percent of our low-income farm 
operators in the category of over 45 years of age and in the South we 
have a greater proportion and, where the bulk of these farmers are 


located, I think it is pretty hard to conceive that we can change it 
through additional training, change the abilities of these people. And 
they have social and community ties in life. 

And so I think one of our biggest concerns is, How can we carry 
these people through this very difficult adjustment period ? 

Another point I would like to make is that it has been our experi- 


ence that when we do get nonfarm operators, many of these low- 
income farmers seek out the nonfarm opportunities, and they will 
travel as much as 50 miles or more commuting to these nonfarm op- 
portunities, but they are still maintaining that farm on the side. 
They move over into this part-time farmer category, and many of our 
statistics get a little confusing because when we talk about many of 
these low-income farmers, we cannot always ascertain the income that 
they get into the family from these nonfarming sources. 

However, I believe our previous comments were mainly concerned 
with the commercial low-income farms that derive the greatest bulk 
of their income from farm products. 

Mr. Bisuor. I would like to add one comment. I think that all 
three of us have emphasized that these are long-range problems. 
These are not problems that occurred overnight, and they are not 
problems we are going to work our way out from under overnight. 
Rather, they are problems that have developed for a generation or 
more and have actually gotten rather acute. 

I would also like to comment on the point that was raised with 
regard to people migrating for long distances and not taking local 
nonfarm employment to say that, when people do migrate for these 
rather long distances, this in itself is a rather serious drain on cap- 
ital in local communities who have made an investment in these 
human agents, making them productive and raising them up to an 
age where they can make a contribution and then have them go out, 
and it does not necessarily follow that when we have rather large 
outmigration that will solve the problem. We know from experience, 
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studies of the areas where they had extensive outmigration, the prob- 
lems tend to be perpetuated because you don’t get the combination of 
resources and development that is needed for high income. 

Chairman McCarruy. You mention studies of these areas. If they 
are not too numerous or too extensive, I think you might submit one 
or two of these for the committee. It would be helpful. 

Mr. Bisuor. We would be most happy to. 

Chairman McCarruy. Mr. McDonald, would you comment, or do 
you wish to make your statement now ? 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Martin follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF LEE R. MARTIN, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL Eco- 
NOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


INVESTMENT IN HUMAN RESOURCES : A SOLUTION TO THE LOW-INCOME PROBLEM 
Summary 


I hope you will be indulgent with me if I present a brief summary of our 
problems in agriculture—problems both of surplus production or overcapacity, 
and problems of low incomes on small farms and on commercial farms. 

First, there is abundant evidence to indicate graphically the magnitude of the 
income problem. Incomes per person in Arkansas have been less than 60 per- 
cent of those in the United States for a number of years (table 1). Differences 
in real incomes are only a little less than differences shown in money incomes. 
This can be proved by examining carefully the following: 

1. Effects of income in kind. 

2. Differences among States in the cost of living. 

3. Influence of differences in age distributions. 

4. Differences in the value of services produced in the government sector. 

Second, the income disparities are even more aggravated in rural areas than 
in urban. This is shown rather clearly in table 2. Several income character- 
istics may be noted. Incomes of rural farm people are lower than urban or 
rural nonfarm persons, for all sections of the country, for each sex and for white 
and nonwhite. Urban incomes in the South are less than in other regions for 
white and nonwhite men and nonwhite women. The disparity between urban 
incomes in the South and in the non-South is not as great as the disparity in 
rural-farm incomes between the South and non-South. 

There is also much evidence to show that the low-income problem exists not 
only on small farms (measured in quantity of resources) but also on farms 
defined as commercial. In Arkansas, low incomes arise on cotton farms as well 
as on subsistence units. 
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TABLE 1.—Personal income per capita, by States, 1950-58 
State 
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an “Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1958,” p. 311; Survey of Current Business, August 
» P. 1d. 
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TABLE 2.—Median income in 1949 of persons, by residence, color, and sex, by 
regions 





Residence, color, and sex Northeast North 
Central 
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486 
419 


Source: Herman P. Miller, “Income of the American People,’’ Wiley, New York, 1955, table 17, p. 43. 


Third, knowledge of population growth in the United States leads us to wonder 
whether natural growth in the demand for food and fiber will remove our surplus 
problem and ease our income problem during the next 15 years. Large in- 
creases over 1956-58 average production will be required by 1975. Examples 
of the required production increases are: Red meats, 49 percent; poultry meat, 
41 percent; eggs, 46 percent; milk, 42 percent; vegetables, 54 percent; corn, 35 
percent; rice, 138 percent; cotton, 30 to 50 percent; soybeans, 41 percent; and 
wheat, —9 percent. Thus, we see that the required production increases are 
substantial.’ 

However, when we turn to the supply side, we find that our potential for in- 
creasing production is tremendous. Thirty million acres of cropland—a 5- 
percent increase—will probably be added. Yield increases of 25 percent per 
acre on cropland and pasture can be achieved if we continue the present rate 
of adoption of presently known technology. Under the same assumptions, an 
increase in efficiency of feed conversion of about 10 percent can be attained. 
Increases in our store of technical knowledge are almost certain to continue and 
these will enable additional increases in yields and feed efficiency to be achieved. 
Greater geographical specialization and increased specialization on individual 
farms will lead to still greater increases in output. We must admit that there is 
little likelihood we will have eaten ourselves out of our surplus problem by 
1975. Unless before 1975 more effective action is taken than before 1959, the 
surplus problem seems likely to be still with us in 1975 and in aggravated form. 

Logically, the next step in our investigation of agricultural problems would 
be to look into the possibility of increasing domestic demand beyond what popu- 
lation and income growth will make it, and of increasing foreign demand beyond 
what it has been recently. Raising the incomes of half of all the families in the 
United States to a specified minimum level would increase total consumption 
of food by less than 7.5 percent.’ Making possible an intake of all nutrients up 
to the recommended levels would not increase the consumption of any nutrient by 
as much as 6 percent.2 Conclusive research results are not available on the po- 
tential for increasing demand (more than would occur naturally as a result of 
population and income growth) by means of advertising and promotion; those 
researchers who have thought about the problem seriously and at length seem 
to feel that overall increases in demand for farm products as a result of adver- 
tising would be rather small, although individual commodity groups might be 
able to increase demand at the expense of other groups. 

Industrial utilization of farm products is unlikely to increase very much more 
rapidly than at present unless farm products prices can be reduced considerably, 
a reduction that would aggravate the farm income situation under current 


1Estimates made in the Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Arkansas, 
based primarily on data from the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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methods of production. If we can continue to achieve rapid increases in the 
efficiency of agricultural production, we may find that lower prices will increase 
industrial utilization more rapidly than at present. 

Foreign demand in the market in 1975 will be more favorable for fats and oils 
and feedgrains, less for rice, wheat, cotton, and tobacco. This situation, too, 
could be altered by lower prices of farm products. Foreign disposal programs 
seem unlikely to be increased in dollar volume unless a quite serious and rational 
effort is worked out to use surplus commodities to achieve economic development 
in underdeveloped countries. Commitments to foreign aid can now be made for 
periods up to 20 years. Should serious efforts be made to use farm surpluses to 
promote economic development, much larger quantities of agricultural products 
could: be used in this way. 

The next step in our summary is to examine the effectiveness of supply con- 
trol programs based primarily on limitations on the use of one input (land). 
We find this method has not been very effective* because of rapid technological 
change; our agricultural programs have probably stepped up both the rate of 
development of new technology and the rate of adoption. Prices have been 
kept at prescribed levels only by the Government assuming ownership of the 
excess supply and this has generated sizable losses to the Government, with con- 
siderable loss yet to be undergone on present stocks. Some analysts feel that 
product prices are little higher now than they would have been without price 
supports and production controls. Consideration needs to be given to alterna- 
tive measures for relieving the twin problems of surpluses and low incomes in 
agriculture. As far from perfection as the results of our agricultural programs 
have been, they still may have been the best of the alternatives open to us. Cer- 


tainly, the present system of programs should not and cannot be discarded until 
a better system is worked out. 


UNDERLYING CAUSES FOR LOW INCOMES IN RURAL AREAS 


Next, I want to review recent history to see how we got into this low-income 
situation. Due in large measures to great technological changes, we have 
accomplished large increases in productivity and incomes in the U.S. economy. 
This is particularly true in the industrial sector and this growth seems likely 
to continue as long as the Congress is committed to the goal of full employment 
and a high level of economic activity. The tremendous technical changes have 
brought equally drastic changes in the types of workers we need in our economy. 
The U.S. Department of Labor estimated the following changes will be needed 
in numbers of workers in just a 10-year period—from 1955 to 1965: ° 


Percent 
Professional and technical +37 | Semiskilled operatives 
Proprietors and managers. +22) Service workers 
Clerical and sales +27 | Laborers. 
Skilled craftsmen +24! Farmers and farmworkers 


The amount of education and training our economy requires of its workers 
is increasing rapidly and will continue to increase. 

For agriculture, this means that incomes need to increase rapidly to keep up 
with nonfarm incomes. We need to run faster just to keep from falling farther 
behind. Agriculture has shared in the technological revolution. Tremendous 
gains have come from advances in— 

1. Genetics—plant and animal breeding ; 
2. Fertilization and feeding efficiency ; 

3. Insect and disease control ; 

4. Specialization by farm and by regions; 
5. Farm mechanization. 

Along with these better known changes has come a managerial revolution in 
agriculture. Not only has the development of new technology been stepped up 
tremendously but, to make a decent income, farm operators have to operate 
much nearer the economic optimum than they used to. Effects of these ad- 
vances have been both output increasing and laborsaving. We now know how 
to produce our requirements in food and fiber with less than half the number 


2Primarily, because we were not willing to make the limitations severe enough; had we 
made them quite severe, the resulting human hardship might have forced us into more 
direct programs for moving people out of agriculture. 

$U.S. Department of Labor, “Our Manpower Future, 1955-65,” Washington, 1957. 
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of farmers we had 10 years ago, less than one-third of the number we had 
20 years ago. 

These advances open the way for further large increases in national income 
through using individuals no longer needed on farms to produce other goods and 
services our people wish, but formerly had no labor to allocate to their produc- 
tion. Increasing national income increases national welfare, and benefits all 
of us. Looked at one way, national income is the sum of what we all produce; 
looked at another way, it is the sum of what we all have to spend. 

There are severe shortages of workers in many categories needed by private 
industry. Nearly every locality in a labor-surplus State like Arkansas needs 
skilled and highly trained people. Baldwin Piano in Fayetteville cannot get 
enough electronics technicians or women to assemble electric organs. We are 
all more than aware of the need for better schools, hospitals, streets and high- 
ways, parks and recreational facilities, and public services of many other kinds. 

Why have we not transferred our surplus farm population into nonfarm occu- 
pations and achieved this large increase in national income that is possible? 
Why has excess labor remained in agriculture, continuing to divide up a fixed- 
size farm-income pie into such small pieces that farm incomes remain at less 
than half the level of nonfarm incomes? 


THE MONOPOLISTIC ARGUMENT 


Many justifications have been offered for the massive intervention of the Fed- 
eral Government in agricultural markets. The measures of the Hoover adminis- 
tration and the New Deal were debated and approved as emergency measures. 
Much has been said about the competitiveness of the agricultural sector, the 
monopolistic or oligopolistic structure of the nonagricultural sector of our econ- 
omy. Large-scale manufacturing firms, large labor unions, and industrywide 
bargaining are supposed to have sapped away the competitive spirit of the 
American economy. In my opinion, this deals only with symptoms and ignores 
results and causes. 

Now we all agree that we do have surpluses, and that average incomes in 
agriculture are far below those in the rest of the economy. Most would agree 
that, in many segments of agriculture, there are too many human resources‘ 
(too many farmers) and too much land being used in agriculture. Arguments 
are heard that there are no better uses for these human resources than to stay 
underemployed in agriculture, and that it is in the best interest of our society 
to maintain them in agriculture by means of subsidies. A more sophisticated 
argument is that agriculture is entitled to a subsidy for maintaining Marx’s 
“reserve army” in agriculture, docile and with no thought of breaking out of 
their poverty by violent means. Now let us stop and see what assumptions the 
preceding arguments rest upon. 

Why do these human and land resources remain in agriculture? Economic 
theory suggests that, in the long run, resources generally move to their most 
rewarding employment. If better incomes exist in other occupations or in other 
sections of the country or in both, then our individuals in the work force would 
move. Also, economic activities requiring large quantities of low-wage labor 
would move into our low-income areas. 

There has been a great volume of outmigration from Arkansas and, as a re- 
sult, we will lose two Congressmen from the reapportionment based on the 1960 
“Census of Population.” Also, Arkansas has gained in nonagricultural employ- 
ment, but we have gained little in income on the rest of the country. 

Why have outmigration and local employment opportunities not increased more 
rapidly? One of the most persistent explanations is that the combination of oli- 
gopolistic firms in industry and monopsonistic labor unions have raised product 
prices high enough to reduce output and employment opportunities so that we 


4 This is not to say that there are too many farmers of all qualities. As in other sectors 
of the economy, there are not enough really efficient individuals and there are too many 
whose skills are limited or nonexistent. We can break farm management down into these 
four important components : 

1) Ability to achieve favorable input-output relations for farm enterprises; 
2) Ability to choose the optimum combination of farm enterprises ; 

(3) Ability to obtain control over the inputs needed, and to dispose profitably of owned 
inputs not needed ; 

(4) Ability to market the product economically. 

Few of our farmers are really as good as they need to be in all four categories. 

If the farm is a large-scale unit, the ability to recruit, train, organize, and supervise labor 
should be added as a fifth component. 
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have employment equilibrium with a large volume of underemployment and some 
unemployment. If this explanation is wholly valid, then our society might be 
justified on welfare grounds in subsidizing the unemployed, the underemployed, 
and the employed whose incomes are low because of competition for jobs from 
the underemployed and unemployed. 

What this monopolistic theory is saying is that there are no other goods and 
services these underemployed and unemployed resources (human beings and 
land) could produce—that is, goods and services for which our society would be 
willing to pay them higher incomes than they are now getting. Stated in this 
way, I find the theory hard to accept. We are all aware of the great need for 
highly trained people—engineers, scientists, college and high-school teachers, 
many kinds of technicians, and so on. ESD offices will tell you of other kinds 
of skilled labor shortages. Large numbers of unskilled men and women are 
available, but there are serious shortages of trained people. 

Now this doesn’t sound to me like we are on solid ground when we assume 
there are no better employment opportunities at all for the underemployed people 
on American farms, especially if we consider the possibility of further training 
for these people. We haven’t even mentioned the possibility of public employ- 
ment—are we ready to say that we do not need any more schools, colleges and 
universities ; research ; road, streets, and highways; hospitals and health clinics; 
parks and recreational facilities ; housing; and other public services than we are 
now getting? I find this completely unacceptable. I believe we are forced to 
admit that an unspecified number of our underemployed rural inhabitants could 
be employed if they were willing and able to undergo training, and willing and 
able to move where job opportunities are. I’m not yet prepared to argue that 
all of our underemployed and unemployed individuals could find more rewarding 
employment than at present, but I do feel that when you consider the direct 
effects of better-paying employment for some of our underemployed and unem- 
ployed who could be retrained, and the multiplier effects resulting from expendi- 
ture of their additional income, the number with substantially increased incomes 
would be quite large. 

Now the gist of the preceding argument is that there are now and will be in 
the future a large number of employment opportunities for trained and skilled 
individuals. The primary reason there are simultaneously large surpluses of un- 
skilled and untrained labor is the low level of investment in the human agent.® 
In addition, a broader range of experience would increase the awareness of these 
people of employment opportunities and would enable them to adapt themselves 
better. A secondary reason for the persistent labor surpluses in rural areas is 
a failure to develop enough economic opportunities, and this can be attributed 
to inadequate investment in the human agent and to much too little public ex- 
penditure of other sorts. I will say more about these two types of expenditures 
later, and will present evidence that these levels of expenditure are indeed low 
in Arkansas and in the South. 

But first, I want to stress the importance of the word “investment.” The 
criteria for determining whether a given investment expenditure is optimum are 
quite different from the criteria for determining whether a given consumption 
expenditure is optimum. Whether for a farm, a manufacturing plant, a city, a 
county, a State, or a nation, what we can afford now has nothing to do with in- 
vestment decisions. If the discounted value of additional income is greater than 
present cost, then the investment should be made, regardless of what present 
income is. Another way of saying this is that the investment should be made if 
the discounted value of the benefits exceeds the present costs. If our credit 
system is working properly, funds for purposes that meet these criteria will 
always be available. Stated aphoristically, “we can’t afford not to make greater 
investments in our human resources and greater public expenditures in other 
directions.” 

Now before we go into the demonstration of the low level of investment in 
the human agent and public expenditures generally, we need a brief discussion of 
why these inadequacies bring about underemployment and low incomes. Massive 
technological progress makes it possible for us to produce all our agricultural 
needs with a fraction of our present rural labor force. Rapid economic growth 
makes it necessary for large numbers to find employment off the farm, if (1) we 


It may be well to stop at this point and say that what we include in investment in the 
human agent are expenditures of all sorts on education and training, nearly all expenditures 
on public health and medical care, and some expenditures on welfare. 
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wish to keep national income growing at the maximum rate consistent with ,sta- 
bility, and if (2) farm incomes are to keep pace with nonfarm incomes. Eco- 
nomic development in underdeveloped countries has always required technologi- 
cal advance in agriculture in order to “release” labor for other uses, that is, for 
the production of other goods and services going into a higher standard of 
living. The same result can be obtained in a developed country if there is a 
release of labor from agriculture and if the released labor can be utilized to 
produce goods and services desired by society. 

This occupational migration would take place in two ways. First, some 
workers would leave the farm for employment in another occupation in the city, 
in another county, or in another State. Second, economic activities would be 
developed locally or imported into the area—activities that would provide gain- 
— employment for ex-farmers who could maintain the same residence as 

ore. 

Now, let us ask our questions again. Why has not more of our farm popula- 
tion moved into industrial and other employment where much more money is to 
be made than in farming? It is my thesis that the heart of the problem is that 
they are not prepared to make the change because the investment made in them 
as human resources has been too small to enable them to qualify for the more 
skilled types of employment that are available today. What is the relation 
between investment in the human agent and migration? Countrywide, employ- 
ment opportunities are for the most part for trained and skilled individuals. 
The total proportion of the employed work force than can be unskilled and 
untrained becomes less each year; it is now estimated by means of trend pro- 
jections that we will need absolutely fewer unskilled workers and farmers in 
1965 than we had in 1955. 

Why have we not developed economic activities locally? I believe firmly there 
are marvelous opportunities in Arkansas—not only the fairly obvious recreation 
and travel industry, but also such industries as research (for a few locations) ; 
chemical; electrical manufacturing ; lumber and furniture; stone, clay and glass 
products; paper and allied products; highway freight transportation; and edu- 
eational services, to mention only a few. We need much more research designed 
to ascertain what types of additional goods and services we can produce in 
competition with other regions. 

To return to the subject of developing our own activities locally, developers 
or local introducers of new activities must be exceptionally capable people ; they 
are usually highly trained and have had excellent experience. We do not pro- 
vide our potentially gifted individuals with enough educational or other oppor- 
tunities. In the percentage of population 25 years and older with 4 years or 
more of college, Arkansas in 1950 was lowest of all the States with only 3.1 
percent. Further, most of our local communities do not provide an environment 
good enough for any but the most exceptional individuals to succeed in develop- 
ing economic activities. More about this in a moment. 

Why have outside companies not established plants in Arkansas? There are 
good opportunities here too. In addition to the types of economic activity suit- 
able for local development and already mentioned, these should be good prospects 
for importation: rubber products, water transportation, government services, 
printing and publishing, and others. Some plants have come in, although many 
of these generate below average incomes. It must be said, of course, that any 
economic activity generating a higher income than the average in the local com- 
munity will improve our position, unless it creates difficult social problems. The 
point is that high income economic activities are not too much harder to attract, 
provided the community is willing to work at making itself a fine place to live. 

Large numbers of unskilled individuals and low wages do not attract industry ; 
industries do not always seek out the lowest wage areas. An industry must 
compete to sell its products and it is labor cost per unit of product that is crucial 
for plant efficiency and low wages often result in high labor costs per unit 
because of low productivity, high turnover rates, disguised training costs, etc. 

If a company cannot hire labor that is already trained, they must undergo 
the training expense. A company is more likely to locate where they can get 
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workers with a good high school education and good vocational training than 
where there is a large number of individuals with less than an eighth-grade edu- 
cation, and no vocational training, and who will work cheaply. Competition 
for industrial plants is so keen among the Nation’s communities that a plant 
that is relatively undemanding in labor skills can easily find many communities 
offering for employment thousands of high school graduates with excellent tech- 
nical or vocational training. 

Finally, the out-of-plant economic environment we offer to plants we’re trying 
to influence is seldom favorable. This environment effects plant efficiency di- 
rectly—transportation facilities, public training for production workers, avail- 
ability of production inputs—these and many other factors are crucial to the 
competitive position of the plant. Other aspects of the cultural environment 
become quite important if the plant must bring in managers, supervisors, and 
skilled workers; these highly trained and productive individuals will seldom 
consider moving into a community unless there are excellent schools and hos- 
pitals, good recreational facilities, efficient pubiic services, and a fine cultural 
and social environment. The more we aspire to high-income economic activi- 
ties, the more important these considerations become. And, of course, all of 
these factors (external economies) affect the possibilities for a native son to 
develop desirable economic activities locally. 

As long as a plant can get what it wants in other areas—and there are 
many—it will not sacrifice money or any other criterion to come to the South. 
No amount of talking will get them here. 

I hope I have explained sufficiently the theory that rapid economic growth 
and equally rapid technological change have thrown an extraordinary need for 
adjustment on our rural people. In many parts of the country, the rural people 
were completely unprepared for this drastic occupational and social adjustment. 
Many of them haven’t made it, and this lag in adjustment has made incomes 
in these areas stay low. A primary reason for the failure to adjust is too little 
investment in the human agent; a secondary reason is that in these areas we 
let our communities run down to such a point that they cannot qualify as sites 
for the efficient production of nonfarm goods and services. 

The explanation implies the solution. We must begin to make investments 
in our human agent that are much nearer the optimum; we can do this only by 
applying to public expenditures investment criteria, not criteria for consump- 
tion. We must spend to make our communities efficient and attractive sites for 
several kinds of economic activity. We must work hard to develop economic 
activities locally and to import economic activities from the outside; these ef- 
forts will involve a much higher degree of cooperation among individuals, groups, 
and communities than has been commonly achieved in the South. 

Now what remains for me to do is to present to you evidence indicating the 
low level of investment in the human agent, and of other kinds of public in- 
vestment, and their effects on our problem. Some evidence is available on the 
effects of this low level of investment. Finally, there is evidence that suggests 
the areas with these large pockets of underemployment could raise additional 
tax revenues with less pain than is commoniy believed, although they may also 
need financial assistance. 

Table 3 shows the per capita expenditures of the different States in 1957 
for different purposes. It can be seen readily that Arkansas and most of the 
other States with large rural populations made much smaller expenditures per 
capita on higher education, local schools, highways, health and hospitals, na- 
tural resources, and other public services. In my view, these low levels of 
expenditure keep the occupational flexibility of our people far below what is 
needed, and keep our urban communities from being able to attract high-income 
economic activities. 

Table 4 shows for education (a very important type of expenditure) that 
expenditure per pupil is much lower for States with large rural populations. 
Other data not presented here show that a smaller proportion of the school: 
age population attends school in these States. 
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TABLE 4.—Average current expenditure on public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation from State and local sources, per pupil in average daily attendance and 
per capita, and relative financial effort made to support public education: 
1953-54, by States 


Average current expendi- Relative 
ture! from State and financial 
local sources, 1953-54 effort * made 

to support 
public 

Per pupil in schools, 

average daily| Per capita 1953-54 

attendance 


y 
3 


$320 
287 
358 
325 
287 
242 
246 
Pennsylvania._-_- 293 
New Hampshire--- 243 
193 
234 
312 
273 
247 
272 
253 
286 
268 
221 
276 
249 
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a. 
1. 
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2. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
1, 
2. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
= 
2. 
3. 
3. 
2. 
3. 
2. 
3. 
2. 
3. 
3. 
A, 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
i, 
2. 
2. 
3. 
a 
2. 
2. 
i. 


South Carolina. - 
Alabama 
Arkansas. ....-. 
Mississippi 
United States * 


1 Public expenditure on students in public schools, 
2 Percent that per capita current expenditure is of per capita income. 
2 Continental United States. 


Source: Ranking of the States, Research Division of the National Education Association, Washington, 
D.C., January 1957, pp. 14-16. 
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TABLE 5.—Income per person aged 20 through 64 years, educational achievements, 
and population characteristics, 1950, by States 


Percent of pepiation, 25 

Personal in- years and older, who had| Percent of 
come per in 1950 completed 4 years} population 

Person, 20 to or more of— that was rural 
64, 1950 sic ialgalcsemnaas 
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Source: Appendix table A3; Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1957, 
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TABLE 6.—Percentages of selective service registrants examined who failed the 
mental test (AFQT), 1951-58, by States 


[In percent] 
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1 July 1951 through December 1951. 
2 Continental United States. 


Source: Reprints from ‘‘Health of the Army,’’ vol. 7, No. 4, April 1952, p. 5; idem, vol. 8, No. 4, April 
1953, p. 7; idem, vol. 9, No. 2, February 1955, p. 5; idem, vol. 11, No. 2, February 1956, p 5; idem, vol. 12, No. 
4, April 1957, p. 7; idem, vol. 13, No. 1, January 1958, p. 7; idem, vol. 14, No. 2, February 1959, p. 5. 


Some effects of these low-level expenditures on education are shown in table 5. 
These States with large rural populations, particularly the Southern States, had 
much smaller proportions of their adults who were college graduates, or who were 
even high school graduates. Table 6 shows another aspect of the effects of low- 
level investment in the human agent. Of the registrants given mental exami- 
nations by the Selective Service System from 1951 to 1958 all but 2 of the 14 
Southern States had rejection rates more than 50 percent higher than the 
U.S. average in each year. Five of the States were more than twice as 
high in each year. On the average, in each year of the 1951-58 period, nine 
low-income States had rejection rates more than 10 times the rate of the lowest 
State in the United States. Someone suggested to me that these rates in Southern 
States are due to the performance of nonwhite boys. Even if all the nonwhite 
registrants failed the AFQT—and they did not, by a long shot—the rate of 
rejection for white boys would still be higher than the rejection rates for most 
States outside of the South. To me these are powerfully suggestive of the low 
intellectual quality of the labor force we have to offer for employment. 
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Table 7 suggests that Arkansas and most of the other States fall way below 
average in revenue raised per capita from property taxes and from charges and 
miscellaneous revenue. In general, the possibilities for these States to raise 
much more revenue than they are now doing seem quite favorable. 

One more point needs to be made. We need very much to bring in employ- 
ment opportunities to many of our underemployed people in rural areas. Nearly 


all the economic activities that might come in would locate in cities and towns, 
even though farm people will drive as far as 100 miles each way to work. Peo- 
ple on farms and in rural communities need very badly to cooperate with city 
folks in trying to bring in new industries and in trying to build the kind of city 
or town that will attract new industries. Seldom have people in rural areas 
cooperated as much as they could in this very important activity. 


TABLE 7.—Per capita general revenue of State and local governments, by source 
and State, 1957 


Per capita amounts 





Revenue 
from Federal 
Government 


All general 
revenue 


District of Columbia 
Delaware 
Connecticut 

New York.--..-- 
New Jersey-.-..- 


Rhode Island... 


Pennsylvania 


State and State and | Charges and 
local taxes: local taxes: miscella- 

Property tax | Nonproperty | neous general 
taxes revenue 


$111 
103 
102 
120 
63 
88 
75 
92 
108 


New Hampshire. 


56 
Maine 


75 
96 
86 
98 
79 
64 
42 
89 
90 
73 
87 
74 
79 
68 
93 


CPi snccce 
Indiana. 

Nebraska_-. 
Wisconsin_- 


North Dakota---- 
South Dakota. -- 
Wyoming 
Montana. -- 


Arizona. - 
Utah 





West Virginia 
Louisiana 


Kentucky 
South Carolina 


Arkansas. - 
United States ! 
! Continental United States. 


Source: 1957 Census of Government (Advanced Releases), No.8, State and Local Government Finances 
in 1957, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C., February 1959, p. 16. 
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You must have guessed by now that I believe strongly that the low-income 
situation on and off the farms of the Southern States can be improved, but that 
in the initial stages emphasis must be placed on investment in the human agent 
and other forms of public investment; this will make possible moving excessive 
human resources out of agriculture both by outmigration and by moving em- 
ployment opportunities in. When this has been done we will still have the 
large task of developing, for the resources remaining in agriculture, the recom- 
binations that will result both in efficient production of the desired quantities of 
farm products and high incomes for farm workers. 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN L. McDONALD, ECONOMIST, LOUISIANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. McDonatp. Senator McCarthy, and gentlemen, I am going to 
summarize my paper rather briefly, if I may. 

Most of my message is in the statistical tables which are attached 
to this paper. 

I might say in advance that my studies reflected here do not repre- 
sent 100 percent of the South. I think, however, that they throw 
some additional light on differences in different States. This study 

ertains to an 11-State area which I define as the South, which differs 
om the usual or political definition of the South, excluding Texas and 
Oklahoma. The time period covered 

aha McCartuy. Well, that is anew political definition of the 
South. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. The period covered is 1940 through 1957, 
and I have divided this into two subdivisions. The first is 1940 to 
1947, which I call the war period. Of course, it includes some imme- 
diate postwar years, but it embraces the adjustment that took place 
in the postwar years. 

Then, the remaining 2 years are what I call the postwar period; 
1957 is a nonrecession or recovery year, and I think it is a good stop- 
ping point. 

In table No. 1, I have there a statement of employment by industrial 
divisions in the South, the United States and the non-South in the 
years 1940, 1947, and 1957. That includes all the other States in the 
Union except those in the South, and, of course, it includes Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

DEFICIENCY IN STATISTICS 


At this time I would like to say something about the deficiency of 
statistics, perhaps you would like to make it part of the record. I 
notice that Dr. Baum also indicated that he had this matter in mind in 
his own estimates of agricultural employment in his region, and I had 
to do the same thing, the reason being that the Agricultural Marketing 
Service does not provide us with good statewide or regional estimates 
of farm employment which are comparable to the nonfarm employ- 
ment figures, nor does the Bureau of the Census except for the census 

ears. 
r And I also would want to state that I find that the Agriculture 
Department has taken censuses at different times of the year, which 
also make the figures noncomparable. So, I think that that is a sta- 
tistical deficiency which might well be remedied in the interest of at 
least research. 
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Chairman McCartuy. Well, as you know, any criticism of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is unusually welcome these days. ; 

Mr. McDonatxp. At any rate, the agricultural part is my estimate, 
sir. 

Now, you will notice that agricultural employment in the South in 
1940 was nearly 50 percent of the total; in the non-South, only 16 
percent. By 1957 the percentage had fallen to about 25 percent in 
the South, and 7 percent in the rest of the country. 

Manufacturing employment in the South in 1940 was 17 percent 
and in 1947 it had risen to better than 21 percent and has scarcely 
risen since. However, in the rest of the country it declined slightly 
since 1947. Some of the most rapid gains in proportion were in the 
areas of trade, finance, insurance, real estate, and service, and this is 
true both of the South and the non-South, but the South has gained 
more rapidly in these areas. 

Table 2 shows the percentage changes of employment by different 
sectors and, of course, in the agricultural sector we have a percentage 
decline, and the percentage declines are greater in the 1947 to 1957 
period than in the 1940 to 1947 period. 

Table 3 approaches it in a somewhat different way. Table 3 shows 
the sources of personal income from different forms of employment 
in the South, the United States, and the non-South. Column 19 on 
the far right-hand side shows the source of income for the group 
entitled “Non-Farm Proprietors.” I call to your attention that under 
1940, 15 percent of all personal income was earned by farm proprie- 
tors in the South; for the non-South that proportion was about 16 
percent. The proportion for the South was approximately the same 
in 1947, but by 1957 the proportion had fallen to only 6% percent, 
and the proportion in the non-South had fallen 3.8 percent. 

Manufacturing, again, is interesting. In the South in 1940, 17 or 
about 18 percent of the real or total personal income came from manu- 
re in the South, and it rose to 20 percent in 1947 and 22 percent 
in 1957. 

Table 4 shows the percent increase of income, personal income from 
different industrial sources. You will notice that, again in column 19, 
the increases were very substantial for farm operators in the period 
1940 to 1947 in all sections of the country; but less substantial in the 
South than the rest of the country and that in the 1947-57 period, 
all sections had a decrease in income derived from agricultural farm 
proprietors’ income, but the decrease was greater in the South and 
in the case of manufacturing, the increases were larger in the South 
than in the rest of the country. 


EXTENT OF MIGRATION FROM SOUTH 


Table 5 touches on something which has been discussed at some 
length here today. Table 5 shows the net total migration from the 
South, the United States, and the non-South, the rest of the country, 
in two periods. You will notice that the years in this table are some- 
what different because I had to rely upon census reports. However, 
they are roughly usable. 

You will notice that the South as a whole lost nearly 2 million peo- 
ple in the period from 1940 to 1950, which was 6.6 percent of the popu- 
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lation there in 1940, excluding Florida which has experienced an in- 
migration. The South lost about 2,500,000 persons during this period 
or over 9 percent of the 1940 population. In the 1950-54 period, the 
South, excluding Florida, lost over 1,500,000 people or better than 5 
percent of the 1950 population. 

Table 6 shows the changes in per capita personal income by re- 
gions. These changes are, of course, related to both changes in occu- 
pational structure and the outmigration we have been discussing. 

The South’s per capita personal income in 1940 was only 51 percent 
of the non-South; in 1947 it had risen to nearly 61 percent, and in 
1957, to 64 percent. However, at the present time the South still lags 
far behind the rest of the country though we had gained very sub- 
stantially since 1940. 


PER CAPITA INCOME UNRELATE TO STRUCTURE OF EMPLOYMENT 


Table 7 perhaps contains the most interesting information. What 
I have done is to try to see what went on within the South during 
these two periods of time, with reference to factors which would 
affect the per capita income in particular, and I will relate changes 
in the structure of employment to changes in per capita income. 
What I did then was to compute a coefficient of rank correlation 
amongst the 11 States and the coefficients are given in the table. 

A Touble asterisk means that the correlation is statistically sig- 
nificant at the 99 percent level and there is, of course, the chance 
that we would make a coefficient this high simply due to the fact 
that the sample was less than 100. A single asterisk means statisti- 
cal significance at 90 and without an asterisk means it is not con- 
sidered statistically significant. It means that we could very well get 
a coefficient that may be that large simply due to the small size of 
the sample. 

Reading down this table, you can see that I get a higher significant 
coefficient when I compare per capita personal income in 1947 and 
in 1940 in the 11-State Rouiiiaen region, and a similarly high relation- 
ship in the 1947-57 series. This is a negative correlation which is 
highly significant, in the percentage increase in per capita in 1947, 
and for the per capita personal income in 1940 and this means that 
the States which had the lowest incomes in 1940 had the highest in- 
creases in per capita income but I find that the percentage increase 
in per capita increase from 1947 to 1957 is not so related to the per- 
centage increase in per capita income. 

I believe that coefficient is missing there, it should be out there, 
under the column for 1947-57. 

One of the reasons frequently given for the low income in the 
South is the high percent of nonwhite population that we have here. 
I think what this table shows is interesting, in that it shows there 
is not a high association between the percentage of nonwhite popula- 
tion and per capita income. Thus, in 1940 I get a minus 0.282 which 
is not significant. The number is somewhat larger, comparing non- 
white in 1950 and per capita in 1947, but it is still not significantly 
different. 

Another interesting thing from this data is with reference to out- 
migration. Percent of outmigration in 1940-50 is highly significantly 
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associated with per capita personal income in 1940. The coefficient 
is negative, meaning that. the lowest income States experienced the 
highest percentage of outmigration, and the same pattern is shown 
in 1950-54 and the per capita personal income in 1947. Again, the 
figure is high, it is negative, meaning that the lowest income States 
experienced the highest degree of outmigration. 

I get a significant association between the percent increase in the 
nonwhite proportion and the percent increase in per capita personal 
income in 1947. Incidentally, this says, “percent increase.” ‘This was 
for the purposes of ranking, actually, all of the States in the propor- 
tion of nonwhites during this period, so that would mean that the 
ones having the smallest degree were the ones that had the highest in- 
creases in per capita income. 

I might say, too, that outmigration generally is shown to be highly 
selective of nonwhites in the South. 

The rest of the table deals with attempts to measure association be- 
tween various proportions dealing with occupational structure and 
changes in per capita income. In general my results were all nega- 
tive, meaning that there was no particular pattern of changing oc- 
cupational structure, with one exception, which is uniformly associated 
with increases in per capita income. 

This I think is information which is not generally appreciated be- 
cause many people, particularly in this section of the country, seem 
to believe that increases in income are associated with increases in 
manufacturing employment. This has not been true in this par- 
ticular period. 

There was a good association between the change in the proportion 
of agricultural employment and, uniformly, those States which had 
large decreases in the proportion of people in farming experienced 
high increases in per capita income, but aside from that, the lack of 
association is remarkable between change in per capita income and a 
particular structure of employment. 

In that regard I would like to comment on something I discovered 
about Louisiana. Louisiana has the highest increase of per capita 
income among the 11 Southern States in the postwar period, yet we 
have a smaller number, absolute number of people employed in manu- 
facturing than we did in 1947. There has been an actual decline 
and, of course, the proportion has declined even more. 

This struck me and so I compared that with Mississippi, since it 
is a neighboring State. They rank fourth from the top in increased 
manufacturing employment, and yet they are the 11th of 11, the low- 
est in per capita income increase. I mention that to reinforce my 
finding that there really is no significant association between manu- 
facturing employment and per capita income. 


CAUSES OF INCREASE IN PER CAPITA INCOME 


In general, my conclusions are that the factors which contribute 
most to increased per capita income in the South are two. One, mi- 
gration from farms to nonfarm work and migration from the South 
to other regions of the country. These two forces I think are the 
ones chiefly responsible for the relative improvement in the South. 
I also find by comparing my various associations that the factor 
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which is most favorable is continued high levels in the Nation as 
a whole, continuing new employment, continuously, both in the South 
and in the rest of the country. 

This means that we are going to progress down here as rapidly as 
we have, provided the national economy continues to progress. 

I have reached about all I have, sir. 

Thank you. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you, Mr. McDonald. 

I want to welcome Senator Long to these hearings. I certainly ap- 
preciate his coming to help this committee out. 

Senator Long, we have been listening to statements by members of 
a _— of agricultural economists from this area. The panel consists 
of Mr. Bishop, who is head of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of North Carolina State University; Mr. Baum, Chief Agri- 
cultural Economist for the Tennessee Valley Authority; Mr. Martin 
of the Department of Agriculture Economics of the University of 
Arkansas; and Mr. McDonald, the gentlemen who has just finished 
his statement, and who is an economist at Louisiana State University. 

Our procedure has been for a panel member to make a statement and 
then the other members of the panel to talk about or comment ‘upon 
the statement made by their own member and then for the committee 
to ask any questions or make any comments. 

Are there any further comments from the panel ? 

Mr. Bisnopr. I think that in general the statement Mr. McDonald 
made is consistent with the one that the rest of us have made, and we 
will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Baum. Just one brief remark in summary, Senator McCarthy. 

I do not know whether we made this point, but since the South has 
50 percent or had 50 percent of the farm population in 1954, it is not 
surprising that this region has had and continues to have this high 
level of unemployment of human resources as compared to other 
regions. 

Thiciewsies McCarruy. Senator Long, do you have any questions or 
comments ? 

Senator Lone. I would like to ask Mr. McDonald a question. 

I am sure he is familiar with Louisiana, and I believe he has lived 
here all of his life. 

In an article which appeared in the United States Department of 
Labor publication of July 1959 of “The Labor Market and Employ- 
ment Security” it was said that since the end of World War II Louisi- 
ana increased in per capita income on a relative basis more rapidly 
than any other State in the Union. My question is if unemployment 
has increased in this State, and there are less jobs in manufac- 
turing in the State, as you pointed out, would Louisiana continue to 
gain in relative standing in spite of all that ? 
~ Mr. McDonatp. I am sorry, Senator Long, that we do not have the 
most recent figures of changes in the per capita income. We will not 
have those for another year. 

It is true, however, that employment is absolutely lower in the 
State of Louisiana now than it was in 1957 when the recession began, 
it declined and has not yet completely recovered. I think you will 
have a panel before your committee later which will go into that in 
more detail. It is also true that we lag behind the rest of the country 
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in recovering, as manifested in the employment data and the LSU 
index of economic activities. 

Senator Lone. Thank you. 

Chairman McCarruy. I have a general question which I think 
bears on a statement made by two or three of you in the course of the 
presentation of your remarks. It relates to the testimony regardin 
the fact that in Louisiana the increase in income has not been relate 
to an increase in manufacturing employment but rather to a decline 
in agricultural employment. Those people must have gone into trade 
and services. In terms of labor supply, would it be correct to say 
that the special problem you have is with regard to the highly skilled 
workers, that you had an inmigration, as distinguished from the Ten- 
nessee Valley area. Your outmigration would be, I assume, of your 
semiskilled people going to seek work in Cincinnati, Detroit, or other 
cities elsewhere? What is the problem with regard to the outmigra- 
tion § 

Mr. Baum. Well, in this statement I presented to the committee, 
we have secured statistics that indicate that persons born in the East- 
ern South Central States—the East South Central States include Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee, we found that. one- 
fourth of those born in these four States were no longer living in 
those States in 1950, but on the other hand we did have this out- 
migration of almost 3,600,000 workers, of people. 

n the other hand, you had an inmigration of a little over 1 million, 
and 30 percent of those that had moved into this area came from these 
Lake States. 

Now, we suspect that those who have come in here were much more 
highly skilled than those who have moved out. 

or example, when the Ford Co. located an engine plant next to 
the Reynolds plant in Muscle Shoals, they brought in a large number 
of highly skilled workers from Michigan, and those that they em- 
ployed locally were much lower skilled labor. So, we have many 
factors that we have to pull together. 

We can look at the chemical industries that have moved into the 
area and find the same thing occurring. 

Mr. Martrn. I think this is really a two-way problem. Not only 
do we need outmigration of the unskilled from the area or at least 
for them to move into other activities, but it is significant that my 
figures show that some of the States that have the largest outmigra- 
tion rates also have large inmigration, States like Nevada, Wyoming, 
Colorado. To me this indicates that this rapid technological growth 
has made a complete change in the type of employment that was 
available in those States. These States probably made an excellent 
adjustment because they had trained their people well enough, the 
people they needed in Nevada at the time when it was almost all min- 
ing, though now it is mostly services and tourists, and the people that 
moved were trained enough so that the loca] environment was favor- 
able enough that the people who came in to provide management and 
leadership for new types of activities were willing to come in. 
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GOOD ENROLLMENT NEEDED TO ATTRACT INDUSTRY 


I think that the South has lagged not so much in the outmigration 
as in the inmigration. We do not have a favorable environment for 
gifted people to come in to help us develop our own resources and 
possibilities. I think that is what these figures that I have on out- 
migration and inmigration seem to show. 

enator Long. Will you please elaborate when you say we do not 
have a favorable situation for people to come in who have the skills 
that we need? I want to be sure I understand that. 

Mr. Martin. Well, in many cases we do not have high quality pub- 
lic schools. We do not have the hospitals and health facilities and we 
do not have the recreational facilities. 

Think of it like this, Senator. Suppose that you were a man who 
can run a real fine technical plant. You can work for 15 large corpo- 
rations for $25,000 or $50,000 a year and you can choose where you 
want to live. 

Well, you think of the things that you can get for your family 
when you move. And because you have so much choice, you will not 
move into an area that does not have schools and these other advan- 
tages that are possible elsewhere. : 

I think I stated earlier that I feel that we have let our communities 
run down to such an extent that it is really difficult for some of our 
communities to serve as sites for nonfarm activities. 

Senator Lone. You are making that as a general statement, are you 
not? Do you mean, and I do not believe you do, those conditions 
exist everywhere? My impression is that not only is this one of the 
fastest growing areas in the South but that we do not have that par- 
ticular problem that you contend. 

Mr. Martin. In fairness to you, I was quoting, Senator, data be- 
fore you came in, and perhaps you did not see a copy of it. 

Louisiana comes out very well in expenditures on education and 
these other community services. Oklahoma and Louisiana spent more 
than the U.S. average on many of these services we have been talking 
about, but a good deal of this section spent as little as one-third of the 
U.S. average. I would be glad for you to have a copy of this. 

I was not tarring them all in the same breath, and I related that to 
the rate of growth of per capita income and—— 

Senator Lone. Well, what I had in mind is that this area from 
Baton Rouge to New Orleans is growing tremendously. It has been 
receiving probably the tremendous bulk of all of the economic growth 
in the State and i do not think that this particular area of New Or- 
leans-Baton Rouge is subject to that criticism; certainly not to the 
de that the South asa whole might be. 

ag prey We have some areas that stand out in the other direc- 
tion, but so much of our problem is related to these small places of 
10,000 or 20,000 and 25,000, and these are the places that we will have 
to help a good deal and these are the ones that oftentimes, not uni- 
versally but oftentimes, do not have the kind of environment that can 
compete with other communities. F 

Chairman McCartuy. Mr. McDonald, your prepared statement in 
full will be received in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McDonald follows:) 
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CHANGES IN THE OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE SOUTH 
(Prepared statement of Stephen L. McDonald *) 
INTRODUCTION : APPROACH AND LIMITATIONS 


For purposes of this study, we define ‘‘the South” as an area comprising the 
11 States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. Such States 
as Texas, Oklahoma, West Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware are excluded in 
an effort to minimize intraregional diversity and yet do no violence to the image 
typically created by the expression. For simple convenience, the term, “the 
non-South” is used to mean the rest of the United States. 

The time covered is 1940 through 1957, this period being divided into two sub- 
periods. The first, 1940-47, embraces World War II and its immediate after- 
math, including the sharp drop and recovery in employment that took place in 
the 1945-46. This we call the war period. The second subperiod, 1948 to 1957, 
inclusive, is termed “the postwar period.” Its basic characteristic, for our pur- 
poses, is sustained economic growth under conditions of high-level employment, 
without substantial distortion of employment trends from beginning to end. of 
the period in consequence of the Korean military action. 

Unfortunately, no single statistical series now available to this writer is suited 
to an analysis of changing occupational structure in States and regions of the 
United States during the years in question. Census data throw no light on the 
last 7 years, and the Bureau of Census’ “Current Population Reports” (series 
P-57) do not provide occupational data broken down by States and regions. 
In view of this data deficiency, we shall utilize a combination of two different 
statistical approaches. Each has its serious defects, but together they yield 
some significant insights into the matter at hand. The first approach utilizes 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ reports of nonagricultural employment by major 
industry division and the Agricultural Marketing Services’ estimates of farm 
employment, including family as well as hired workers. Despite the lack of 
comparability of these two sets of data, due to differences in their origins and 
purposes, we have summed them to get a total of employment in the industries 
covered, by State and region, for the years desired. Perhaps a more serious 
limitation of this approach to measuring changes in occupational structure is 
the total omission of self-employed persons, domestic servants, members of the 
Armed Forces and, except for agriculture, proprietors and unpaid family work- 
ers.® The second statistical approach employed, based on reports of personal 
income from employment by sources,‘ is free of the later defect, but, of course, 
possesses another: the underlying occupational structure is projected through 
the distorting lens of relative rates of personal compensation. The following 
analysis must be interpreted in the light of these statistical limitations. 

After presentation and explanation of the data on changes in the South’s 
occupational structure, 1940-47 and 1947-57, there follows a discussion of the 
significance of these changes in respect to concomitant developments in population 
movements and income levels, active and permissive causes at work, and possible 
implications for the South’s continued economic progress. 


EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISION 


Table I shows the number of employees in each of nine major industrial 
divisions in the South, the United States, and the non-South in the years 1940, 
1947, and 1957. For each year and region, the number of employees in each 
industrial division is expressed as a percentage of the total employment covered. 
These percentages convey an occupational structure for each region and year, 
and also changes in occupational structure in each region between years. 


1The author is professor and head of the department of finance at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. In slightly different form, this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the 
Southern Economic Association, Atlanta, November 1958. 

2 The same definition of “the South” is employed in the staff report, ‘“‘Selected Materials 
on the Economy of the South,” report of the Committee on Banking and Currency, U.S. 
eee Cong., 2d sess., Washington, 1956. (Hereinafter referred to as “Selected 
Materials.”’ 


; —_ ae # Labor Statistics, “Employment and Earnings,” annual supplement issue, 
July . p. 2-E. 

uc’ US. Department of Commerce, “Personal Income by States Since 1929,” 1956, and 
‘Survey of Current Business,” August issue. Property income and transfer payments are 
excluded from total personal income so as to derive personal income from employment. 
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The outstanding feature of this table is the absolute and relative decline of 
agricultural employment, and the corresponding absolute and relative rise in 
nonagricultural employment, over the period from 1940 to 1957. In 1940 only 
about 52 percent of the total covered employment® in the South was in non- 
agricultural establishments. By 1947 the proportion reached 63 percent, and in 
1957 it was 74 percent. The corresponding figures for the non-South were 84, 
89, and 93 percent. The nonagricultural proportion in the South expressed as 
a percentage (not shown on the table) of the nonagricultural proportion in the 
non-south rose from about 60 percent in 1940 to 80 percent in 1957. Thus, 
although the relative rise in nonagricultural employment was common to both 
regions, the structural difference between the South and the rest of the country 
was narrowed during the period. Moreover, every division of nonagricultural 
employment participated in the South’s structural gain relative to the non-South. 

Because of their relative importance in total employment, the categories of 
manufacturing and trade are of particular interest. In 1940 about 17 percent 
of total covered employment in the South was in manufacturing industries, and 
about 11 percent in trade. These were approximately 60 and 57 percent, re- 
spectively, of the proportions (28 and 18 percent) in the non-South. The South’s 
proportions of employment in these two divisions rose more rapidly than in the 
rest of the country from 1940 to 1957, so that in the latter year 22 percent of 
the South’s covered employment was in manufacturing and 17 percent was in 
trade. These figures are approximately 72 and 90 percent, respectively, of the 
non-South’s 1957 proportions of about 30 percent in manufacturing and 20 percent 
in trade. However, it is important to note that the South’s proportion in 
manufacturing scarely gained from 1947 to 1957, while the non-South’s proportion 
slightly declined. 

Table II further illuminates the structural changes in employment by regions 
since 1940. This table shows percentage changes in employment by industrial 
division and region from 1940 to 1947 and from 1947 to 1957. During the first 
subperiod, the war period, nonagricultural employment in the South grew at a 
somewhat faster rate than in the non-South—39 percent, as compared with 35 
percent. In some divisions, especially Government, mining, trade and finance, 
insurance, and real estate, the South’s growth rates far exceeded those in the 
rest of the country. Contract construction and manufacturing employment, 
however, increased at a slightly lower rate than in the South. The reason that 
the South’s proportion of employment in these two divisions grew more rapidly 
than in the non-South’s, as shown in table I, is that total covered employment 
in the South recorded a comparatively low rate of gain. That rate was only 
13 percent in the war period, less than half of the rate of growth of about 28 
percent in the rest of the country. Some of this difference is due to a realloca- 
tion of labor resources as between the South and the non-South, as we shall 
later see. However, a complete explanation, which our data will not allow, 
undoubtedly involves a relatively larger pool of unemployed in the non-South 
in 1940 and relative increase in the categories of employment not covered by the 
tables, particularly Armed Forces employment. 

Passing on to the postwar period, 1947-57, it can be seen that the South gained 
more rapidly than the rest of the country in all industrial divisions showing 
increases. (It lost at a lower rate in the mining category, which registered a 
nationwide decline in employment.) In this period, however, total covered em- 
ployment in the South grew almost as rapidly as in the non-South—12 percent 
in the former, as compared with 13 percent in the latter. The rate of growth of 
nonagricultural employment in the South was 32 percent, nearly twice the rate 
of gain (18 percent) in the rest of the country. Relative to the non-South, the 
South’s divisional employment gains in the postwar period were high, particu- 
larly in manufacturing, trade and the finance group. It will be noted, however, 
that the percentage growth of manufacturing employment in the South was only 
a few points higher than the percentage growth of total employment in the 
South, and was high relative to that of the non-South only because the latter's 
manufacturing growth rate was so low. 


5 Here and elsewhere in this poner the term, “‘covered employment,” refers to the indus- 


trial coverage of the tables. 


8 noted in the text, some forms of employment are not 
covered in tables I and II. 
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SOURCES OF PERSONAL INCOME FROM EMPLOYMENT 


Table III shows personal income by major employment source for the South, 
the United States and the non-South in the years 1940, 1947, and 1957. It con- 
veys for each region and year an occupational structure in which the employment 
data are in effect weighted with appropriate current rates of personal compensa- 
tion. Unlike table I, which excludes members of the Armed Forces, domestic 
servants, nonfarm proprietors and other nonfarm self-employed persons, table III 
is comprehensive of all domestic employment.°® 

In 1940, the South derived 29 percent of its personal income from proprietor- 
ships and 71 percent from total wages and salaries. The corresponding figures 
for the non-South were 20 and 80 percent. In 1947, the relationships were 
approximately the same, total wages and salaries having gained about a per- 
centage point in the South and lost one in the non-South. However, by 1957, the 
share of proprietors had dropped to 18 percent in the South and 15 percent in the 
rest of the country, with corresponding increases, of course, in the wages and 
salaries category. Reference to the last two columns in the table reveals that 
the loss in the relative position of proprietors was due almost entirely to the 
relative decline in farming as a source of proprietorship income. Farm pro- 
prietors actually improved their share in total personal income in both the South 
and the non-South from 1940 to 1947. However, the share of farm proprietors 
in the South fell from about 16 percent in 1947 to about 7 percent in 1957. For 
the non-South, the decline in farm proprietors’ share was from about 8 to 4 per- 
cent. A similar pattern is observable in changes in total farm income (including 
wages and salaries of hired farm workers) versus total nonfarm income. Non- 
farm sources in the South accounted for about 82 percent of the total in both 
1940 and 1947, but 92 percent in 1957. The corresponding percentages for the 
non-South were 92, 90, and 95 percent, respectively, in those 3 years. 

Manufacturing as a source of personal income in the South increased rather 
steadily from 18 percent of the total in 1940 to 22 percent of the total in 1957. 
For the same period, the increase in the non-South was from 26 to 30 percent. 
Despite its continued substantial lag in this division, the South’s proportion of 
income from manufacturing rose from 68 percent of the non-South’s proportion 
in 1940 to 73 percent of the latter in 1957. 

In the whole period from 1940 to 1957, the proportions of the South’s personal 
income increased in all of the wage and salary categories except farming, min- 
ing, transportation and Federal Government, civilian. In the non-South for 
the same period, only contract construction, manufacturing, trade and Federal 
Government, military, increased in relative importance as sources of personal 
income; the relative proportions of the categories of communications and public 
utilities and services and miscellaneous remained constant in the non-South. 
The South gained relatively to the non-South in all wage and salary sources 
except contract construction, transportation and the Federal Government, mili- 
tary. As of 1957, the South’s only very substantial structural lag relative to 
the non-South was in the manufacturing sector. 

In table IV, relative rates of change by personal income source and region 
are revealed for the two periods, 1940-47 and 1947-57. Total personal income 
grew more rapidly in the South than in the rest of the country during both 
periods—173 percent, as compared to 145 percent, in 1940-47, and 86 percent, 
as compared to 78 percent, in 1947-57. Total wages and salaries in the South 
increased 174 and 112 percent in the two periods respectively, the corresponding 
gains for the non-South being 141 and 92 percent. Quite similar differences in 
growth rates were exhibited by total nonfarm income. In the several wage 
and salary categories, the percentages of growth in the South exceeded those 
in the non-South in both periods, excepting only contract construction and 
Federal Government, military, in the 1940-47 period. In some cases, however, 
(e.g., transportation and Federal Government, civilian) the difference was 
rather small. Wages and salaries from manufacturing grew 208 percent in 
the South as compared to 169 percent in the non-South during the war period, 
and 107 percent as compared to 88 percent in the postwar period. The rela- 
tive growth rates were quite similar in the trade category, another important 
sector of the total. 


* Personal incomes of U.S. citizens not in residence in the United States (e.g., members 
of the Armed Forces overseas) are excluded. 
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CONCOMITANT POPULATION AND INCOME CHANGES 


The South’s changing occupational structure has been associated with net 
outmigration from farms in the South and net migration from the Southern 
States to other sections of the country. As shown in table II, agricultural 
employment in the South declined approximately 15 percent from 1940 to 1947, 
and approximately 22 percent from 1947 to 1957. Between the census years of 
1940 and 1954, the number of farm operators in the South declined about 20 
percent, well over half the reduction occurring from 1950 to 1954.’ Both of 
these measures understate the effective shift of labor resources from agri- 
cultural to nonagricultural employments, however, for work off the farm in- 
creased very substantially during the period. Thus, in 1940, 14 percent of 
southern farm operators reported 100 or more days of work off the farm. By 
1954, that proportion had risen to 28 percent.* While data are not available 
to show it, it may be assumed that hired farm workers and family workers 
other than farm operators in the South similarly utilized expanded opportuni- 
ties for off-farm work during the period. 

Since 1940, the growth of nonagricultural employment in the South has been 
insufficient to absorb the unemployment existing in 1940, the movement of labor 
out of agricultural employments and the natural increase in the labor force. 
The structural adjustments observed have necessitated as a permissive condi- 
tion a marked outmigration from the Southern States as a whole. The mag- 
nitude of this movement is indicated in table V. In the decade of 1940-50, a net 
of 1.9 million persons, 6.6 percent of the 1940 population, migrated from the 
South to other sections of the country. Excepting Florida, which experienced a 
30-percent inmigration during the period, the net loss of population through 
migration from the South was 2.5 million persons, or 9.3 percent of the 1940 
population. The annual rate of outmigration was even larger in the period of 
1950-54. In these 4 years, some 1.3 million persons, net, migrated from the 
South, this figure being 3.8 percent of the population in 1950. Again excepting 
Florida, the rate of net outmigration was 1.6 million persons, 5.3 percent of the 
1950 population, from 1950 to 1954. Since migration tends to be selective of 
young unattached adults,® outmigration from the South during the years in 
question had a proportionately larger effect upon the souther labor force than 
upon the total southern population. 

It is of particular interest also that outmigration from the South from 140 
to 1950 was selective of nonwhites. In the former year, 29 percent of the popu- 
lation in the South was nonwhite. By 1950, the proportion had fallen to 26.1 
percent, a decline of one-tenth. In the same period, the proportion of nonwhites 
in the United States as a whole rose from 10.2 to 10.5 percent. The reduction 
of the proportion of nonwhite population, 1940-50, was shared by all of the 11 
States in the South, the percentage decline ranging from nearly 20 percent in 
the case of Florida (largely due to an influx of whites) to just over 5 percent 
in the ease of North Carolina.” 

The development concomitant with changing occupational structure to which 
one is inclined to attach the greatest significance—because it would seem to 
represent a desired equilibrating consequence—is relatively improving per capita 
income in the South. The data on this score are provided in table VI. In 
1940, per capita personal income in the South was $339, 51 percent of per capita 
personal income in the rest of the country ($665). From 1940 to 1947, per 
capita personal income in the South rose by 158 percent, a rate which was more 
than a third larger than that at which the non-South’s per capita personal in- 
come grew. Consequently, the South’s 1947 figure was $874, about 61 percent of 
the non-South’s $1,434. The South continued to gain on the rest of the country 
in the postwar period, its percentage increase in per capita personal income 
being about one-fifth larger than that of the non-South. By 1957, the South’s 
per capita personal income was $1,420, 64 percent of the $2,185 for the rest 
of the country. For the entire period since 1940, to recapitulate, per capita 


7Bureau of Census, “1954 Census of Agriculture,” cited in Selected Materials, p. 13. 
Percentage computed by present writer. 

8 Ibid., p. 93. Percentages computed by present writer. 

®* This well-established principle is evidenced in differential rates of change in population 
by age groups as between regions experiencing outmigration and those experiencing inmi- 
gree. eee for example, Bureau of the Census, “Current Population Reports,” series 

—25, No. . 

2% From U.S. Census of Population, 1940 and 1950, provided in “Statisti tract of 
the United States,” 1955. Percentages computed by Sensont writer. oe 
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personal income in the South rose from about one-half to slightly under two- 
thirds of that in the non-Southern States. It is significant, however, that the 
South’s relative gain was substantially slower in the postwar period than in 
the war period. 

We can now describe the broad outlines of the pattern of developments re- 
lated to changing occupational structure during the study period. In the first 
7 years, the war period, employment opportunities were created for those pre- 
viously underemployed, unemployed, and unemployable. The response was out- 
migration from the farm and from the Southern States. The nature of war- 
time demand, together with a virtual moratorium on productivity increasing 
investment, favored the relative growth of manufacturing employment in both 
the South and the non-South. Per capita income rose so rapidly not only be- 
cause of more effective industrial and regional distribution of employment, but 
also because of fuller employment and the fact that our principal low-income 
industry, agriculture, was a major beneficiary of expanded wartime demands. 

In the postwar period, outmigration from the farm and from the Southern 
States was accelerated somewhat. Agricultural products demand was no longer 
expansive. Growth of manufacturing employment was limited by rapid in- 
creases in productivity relative to the growth of demand for manufactured 
products, although this limitation was somewhat less severe in the South. In 
terms of employment opportunities, the basic growth industries were those that 
were relatively labor-intensive and in a position to benefit especially from re- 
cently created and postponed demands made effective by unaccustomed high 
levels of income and accumulated liquid assets deriving from the previous war 
period. Such industries were, primarily, construction, services, government, 
finance, insurance, and real estate. The growth of per capita income in the 
South was no longer assisted by simple absorption of previously unemployed 
persons and by improvement in demand for agricultural products. So despite 
higher rates of outmigration, the South’s per capita income gain relative to the 
non-South was more modest than during the war period. 


SOME CORRELATIONS (OR LACK OF THEM) WITH RESPECT TO OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS 
IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


So far, we have discussed the South as a unit in relation to the rest of the 
country. However, there are wide variations in behavior of the data relevant 
to this analysis within the 11-State area, variations that it is not feasible to 
show here in tabular form. It is obviously desirable to take note of such varia- 
tions within the Southern States, for they illuminate the processes of change 
under discussion. As a convenient, albeit imperfect, device for this purpose, 
we have computed some 34 rank correlation coefficients (Spearman’s rho) relat- 
ing pairs of variables that seem to have particular bearing upon our problein. 
These coefficients are given in table VII. 

Highly significant correlations exist between per capita personal income in 
1940 and the same variable in 1947 (0.927**) and 1957 (0.955**) ; and between 
per capital personal income in 1947 and the same variable in 1957 (0.855*). 
These indicate very little change in relative ranking of the Southern States over 
the period as a whole, although there was some tendency for strong gainers in 
the war period to lose ground relatively in the postwar period. 

There is a highly significant negative correlation between per capita personal 
income in 1940 and the percent increase in per capita personal income from 1940 
to 1947 (-0.873**), meaning, of course, that the lowest income States at the 
beginning of the period were the most rapid gainers during the period. There 
is no significant degree of correlation, however, between per capita personal 
income in 1947 and the rate of increase in that variable from 1947 to 1957 
(0.309). Nor is there a significant degree of correlation between percent increase 
from 1940 to 1947 and percent increase from 1947 to 1957 (-0.137). This differ- 
ence is consistent, of course, with our previously stated general impression that 
the forces at work were essentially different in the two periods. 

There is no significant degree of correlation between per capita personal in- 
come and percent nonwhite population in 1940 (—0.282) or between per capita 
personal income in 1947 and percent nonwhite population in 1950. (—0.455). 
While this does not deny the relevance of the proportion of nonwhites, whose 
typical incomes are substantially below those of white,” to the problem of rela- 


2 “Selected Materials,” p. 31. 
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tively low incomes in the South, it does indicate that the relative acuteness of 
the problem within the Southern States is by no means simply related to non- 
white proportions. This fact is highly pertinent to an interpretation of other 
relationships more directly pertaining to occupational structure. 

Percent outmigration, 1940-50, is negatively correlated to a highly significant 
degree with per capita personal income in 1940 (—0.909**), as is percent outmi- 
gration, 1950-54, with per capita personal income in 1948 (-0.882**). In order 
words, outmigration was selective of persons in the poorer States within the 
South in both periods. Percent outmigration, 1940-50, is significantly cor- 
related with percent increase in per capita personal income, 1940-47 (0.773**). 
However, no significant correlation exists between percent outmigration from 
1950 to 1954 and percent increase in per capita personal income from 1947 to 
1957 (-0.182). Although it may be objected that this result could be due to the 
comparison of a 1950-54 period with a 1947-57 period, we think the result is 
consistent with our other war and postwar period contrasts, particularly when it 
is considered that net total migration in 1940-50 is highly significantly correlated 
with the same variable for 1950-54 (0.818**). In interpreting the outmigration 
relationships, it will be remembered that the proportion of nonwhites in each of 
the Southern States dropped from 1940 to 1950, indicating relative selection of 
nonwhites in outmigration for the period. However, the percent increase in non- 
white proportions from 1940 to 1950 correlates significantly with percent increase 
in per capita personal income from 1940 to 1947 (0.664*). Since the percentage 
increases in nonwhite proportions were all negative, this result means that the 
smaller decreases were generally associated with the larger increases in per 
capita incomes. 

Turning now to coefficients more directly related to occupational structure, 
we find significant correlations between percent increase in per capita personal 
income, 1940-47, and, for the same period, percent increase in proportions in non- 
agricultural employment (0.736**), percent increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment (0.691*), percent increase in proportions in manufacturing employment 
(0.691*), percent increase in total employment (0.627*), and percent increase in 
personal income from manufacturing (0.582*). No significant degree of correla- 
tion was found, for 1940-47, between percent increase in per capita personal in- 
come and percent increase in nonagricultural employment (—0.064), percent in- 
crease in manufacturing, trade, and government employment (0.036), percent in- 
crease in personal income from agriculture (0.068), and percent increase in per- 
sonal income from manufacturing, trade, and government (0.195). These find- 
ings are indicative that rising per capita income in the South during the war 
period was consistently associated with absorption of the unemployed, reduction 
of agricultural employment as a proportion of total employment, and increase 
of manufacturing employment in the South. They are at least consistent with 
our emphasis upon outmigration from farms and from the Southern States as a 
major force in reducing the disparity of per capita personal income as between 
the South and the rest of the country. 

For the postwar period, 1947-57, in contrast, the only significant correlations 
found were between percent increase in per capita personal income, on the one 
hand, and percent increase in personal income from nonagricultural sources 
(0.595*) and percent increase in personal income from manufacturing, trade, and 
government (0.727*), on the other. The absence of correlation between increase 
in per capita personal income and increase in the proportion of nonagricultural 
employment suggests the greater importance, during the postwar period, of out- 
migration from the Southern States relative to outmigration from farms to 
urban areas in the Southern States. Moreover, these results suggest that in the 
postwar period the rise in per capita income levels was consistently associated 
with higher rates of personal compensation within each of the several kinds 
of nonagricultural employment, but not with any particular structural pattern 
of employment increases within the nonagricultural sector of the South. Of 
course, they also emphasize the contrasts between the war and the postwar 
periods. 

The absence of consistent association, in the postwar period, between increase 
in per capita personal income and increase in either manufacturing employ- 
ment or the proportion of manufacturing employment invites additional com- 
ment, especially since associations between these variables were observed for 
the war period. It seems likely that at least some of the explanation lies in 
differential rates of productivity increase within southern manufacturing and 
differential productivity levels within the categories of manufacturing indus- 
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tries attracted to the South. Thus, the two most rapidly growing industries in 
the South in the postwar period are lumber and products (except furniture) 
and miscellaneous manufactures.” In the former, value added per employee in 
the South fell from 71 to 67 percent of value added per employee in the same 
industry in the United States as a whole from 1947 to 1954. In the latter, the 
comparable percentage rose from 68 to 90. Two other strong gainers in em- 
ployment in the South are electrical machinery and petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts. In the former, value added per employee in the South fell from 93 to 86 
percent of that in the same industry in the United States as a whole between 
1947 and 1954, while in the latter, the comparable percentage rose from 112 to 
119. Differences like these undoubtedly help explain such contrasts as that 
observed between the neighboring States of Louisiana and Mississippi. Lou- 
isiana had fewer persons employed in manufacturing in 1957 than in 1947. 
Yet it has been the locus of one of the most widely discussed industrialization 
booms in the postwar period and has experienced the most rapid rise in per 
capita personal income among the Southern States. During the same period, 
manufacturing employment in Mississippi increased about 15 percent, the State 
ranking fourth among the Southern States in rate of increase. Yet Mississippi 
ranked 11th of 11 with respect to increase in per capita personal income from 
1947 to 1957, and unlike most of the other Southern States, recorded a lower 
rate of increase than the non-South. 

These observations suggest that the growth of manufacturing employment 
per se may be overrated as a source of equilibrating increases in per capita 
incomes in the South. Where cheap labor and low taxes, as opposed to raw 
materials availability, are the chief inducements, the South may tend to attract 
low-value-added, nonprogressive manufacturing industries that contribute little 
to—or even detract from—the South’s economic progress relative to the rest of 
the country. In this connection, it is noteworthy that from 1947 to 1954, value 
added by manufacturing per employee increased 33 percent in the South, as com- 
pared to 38 percent in the United States as a whole; so that the product per 
southern manufacturing worker fell from 86 to 83 percent of that of the average 
manufacturing worker in the United States during the period.” 

Our data further suggest a possibly unfamiliar point. Those industries 
showing the most rapid relative employment increases in the South during the 
postwar period are tertiary industries, labor intensive and particularly re- 
sponsive to high and rising levels of income. Accordingly, it seems valid to 
argue that the postwar shifts in the South’s occupational structure are as much 
result as cause of the region’s per capita income gains. In this view, the 
initial external impulse to incomes was provided by World War II, and the 
essential continuing permissive cause has been the fully employed expansive- 
ness of the national economy in the postwar period. The latter, in turn, has 
allowed a continued outmigration from farms and from the Southern States, thus 
helping perpetuate the regional per capita income rise by averting a buildup 
of labor-force pressures upon regional employment opportunities. 


CONCLUSIONS—SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Due to its comparatively high reproduction rate, the South’s continued rela- 
tive income improvement will undoubtedly depend in large part upon the per- 
sistence of economic conditions favorable to outmigration from farms and from 
the Southern States. That means persistent growth at full employment levels 
in the national economy. If the momentum of southern income growth can 
thus be maintained, it may, within another decade or so, fatally weaken those 
cultural peculiarities that have tended to perpetuate the South’s chronic condi- 
tion of excessive labor resources, meanwhile helping produce an occupational 
structure best suited to the South’s own regional assets. For this reason, it 
seems appropriate to question the proposition that the South’s best hope for 
achieving comparable income levels is to try to imitate the occupational struc- 
ture of other regions by inducing manufacturing activities, if necessary under 
terms of subsidization. Our analysis suggests the possible futility of such an 
approach. It may be meliorative in many cases. But in the long run, it may 
simply mold southern industry to the old economic conformations of the South, 
rather than alter the latter in the interest of more rapid progress and earlier 
regional income parity. 


eee 4 

12 Data in this paragraph pertaining to value added are from 1954 Census of Manufac- 
tures, cited in “Selected Materials,” pp. 21-22. 

13 Tbhid., p. 22. 
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TABLE III.—Sources of personal income from employment, South, United States, 
and non-South, 1940, 1947, and 1957 


t 
Percent of total. --- 
United States_-- 
Percent of total. --- 


Percen tof total. -. - 


Percent of total. - -- 
United States 
Percent of total---- 


Percent of total_--- 


Percent of total. - - - 
United States_--.-- 
Percent of total. --.. 
Non-South 

Percent of total. -_-- 


Percent of total-- - - 
Non-South.--__- 
Percent of total... . 


Percent of total_.-- 
Non-South.. 
Percent of total... - 


{Dcllar amounts in millions} 


| | 


Total 

wages 
Pro- | and sal- 
prietor-| aries (4 
ships — 

15 


Grand 
total 
(2+3) 


Farms 


Min- 
ing 


Wages and salaries 


Con- 
tract 
con- 

struc- 
tion 


(6) 


Manu- 
factur- 
ing 


(7) 


Fi- 
nance, 
insur- 
ance 
and real 
estate 


(9) 


Trans- 


porta- 
tion 


Trade 


(10) 





$2, 337 
28.8 
$13, 010 

20.8 
$10, 673 
19.6 


$62, 666 
00 


$6, 273 
1 28.3 
= 
00 


$28, 160 
21.1 





71.7 
$121, 357 
77.9 
$105, 495 
78.9 


7, 497 


$33, 581 
18.3 , 


Wages and salaries 


j 
Com- Federal] Federal 
muni- |Services} Gov- Gov- 
cations} and ern- ern- 
and | miscel-| ment, | ment, 
public] lane- | civial- | mili- 
utili- | ous ian tary 
ties 
(11) (12) 


(13) (14) 


$141 $637 
1.7 7.8 
$1, 543 | $5, * 

2.5 
$1, 402 $4, 405 
. 6 8.2 


$165 
2.0 
a 


4.7 

$5, 497 
3.5 
$4, 458 
3.3 


$2, 230 
5.4 

$10, 704 

. 2 3.8 


$8, 474 
3.6 


"5.7 








State 
and 
local 
gov- 
ern- 
ment 


(15) 


$515 
6.3 
$4, 354 
6.9 
$3, 839 
7.0 


$1, we 

iz 

$7, 525 
4.8 

$6, 490 

4.9 


$2, 981 
7.3 


$7, 417 |$19, 355 
2.7 6.9 
“> $16, 374 


6.9 


$1, 468 
2.7 

$803 

3.6 

$5, 834 

9| 37 
$5, 031 
3.8 

$2, 092 
$13, 934 


$241 
3.0 
$1, 709 


- é 





(16) 


10. 
$13, 184 
9.9 


*, wt 
$37, a76 
13.4 
$29, 936 
12.6 





(17) 


$138, 486 
1 88.9 
$120, 305 
0 90.0 


5.2 
$11, 146 
4.7 


$204 
2.5 


5.0 
$11, 870 
5.0 


Total 

non- 

farm 
income 


Farm 
propri- 
etors | propri- 


(18) 


(19) (20) 


$6, 701 
82.5 
$57, 067 
91.1 
$50, 366 
92.3 


$1, 101 


$18, 
82.1 5.5 
$4. 485 
9.3 
$11, 059 
8.3 


a 
$11, 598 
4.2 
$8, 940 
3.8 


$37, oe 

$264, 062 
94.8 

$226, 577 
95.3 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, ‘‘ Personal Income by States Since 1929’’ and Survey of Current 


Business. 
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Total 
wages 
and 
salaries 
(4 
through 

15) 


Pro- 

Grand | prie- 
total tor- 

(2+3) | ships 


(3) 
Percent change, 
1940-47: 


Re 
South 
United States. 
Non-Souta_--..- 
Percent change, 
1947-57: 





United States... 
Non-South 


Wages and salaries 


muni- 
cations| ices 
and and 
public | miscel- 
utili- |laneous 
ties 


(11) (12) (13) 


Percent change, 
1940-47: 


Serv- 
Region 
ment, 
civil- 
ian 


United States__ 
Non-South_--.- 
Percent change, 
1947-57: 
ae 
United States. . 
Non-South 


Source: Table TII. 


Federal) Federal 
Govern-| Govern- 
ment, 


[Percentages] 


Farms | Mining 


(4) (5) 


State 
and 
local 
govern- 
ment 


mili- 
tary 


(14) (15) 
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TABLE I1V.—Changes in sources of personal income from employment, South, 
United States, and non-South, 1940-47 and 1947-57 


Con- 
tract 
con- 
struc- 
tion 


Manu- 
factur- 


Trade 
ing 


(6) (7) 


107.1 
84. 2 
81.0 


Total 
Total | non- 
farm 


income | income 


(17) (18) 


farm | propri- 


Finance 
insur- | Trans- 
ance | porta- 
and tion 
real 
estate 


(9) (10) 


Farm | farm 
propri- 


etors etors 


(19) (20) 
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TasLe V.—Net total migration,’ South, United States, and non-South, 1940-50? 


and 1950-54 * 
1940-50 


Percent of 
1940 popu- 
lation 


Number 
(thousands) 


(Except Florida) -__- 
United States 
Non-South 


1 Includes net migration from abroad. 
2 Apr. 1, 1940, to Apr. 1, 1950. 
3 Apr. 1, 1950, to July 1, 1954. 


1950-54 


Number 
(thousands) 


Percent of 
1950 popu- 
lation 


—1, 254 
(—1, 587) 
420 


1, 674 


—3.8 
(—5. 3) 


.3 
1.4 


Source: Bureau of the Census, ‘“‘Current Population Reports,’’ series P-25, Nos. 72 and 124. 


TABLE VI.—Per capita personal income and percent change 
non-South, 1940-47, 1947-57 


Per capita personal income year 


rR 


1940 1947 19. 


oO 


8, South, United States, 


Percent change 


7 1940-47 


1947-57 





$874 
(60. 9) 
$1, 316 
$1, 434 


$339 $1 
(51. 0) ( 
$595 
$665 


(Percent of non-South) 
United States 
Non-South 


$2, 027 
$2, 185 


, 420 
64. 0) 


157.8 
(136. 5) 
121.1 
115.6 


62.4 
(119. 3) 
54.0 
52.3 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Personal Income in the United States Since 1929, and Survey of 


Current Business. 
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TABLE VII.—Coefficients of rank correlation between various measures pertaining 
to changing occupational structure in 11-State South, 1940-57 


[*Indicates coefficient statistically significant at 95 percent confidence level; **indicates coefficient 
statistically significant at 99 percent confidence level] 





Percent | Percent 
Per Per increase | increase Net 
capita capita in per in per total 
Item correlated with respective column headings | personal | personal | capita capita migra- 
income, | income, | personal | personal tion, 
1940 1947 income, | income, | 1940-1950 
1940-47 | 1947-57 


Per capita personal income: 
1947 


**,955 | **0.855 


Net total migration: 1950-54 
Percent increase in nonwhite proportions: 1940-50 2 
Percent increase in nonagricultural employment: 





1947- 
Percent increase in proportions in nonagricultural 
employment: 
1940-47 


Percent increase in proportions in manufacturing 
employment: 


Percent increase in manufacturing, trade, and 
government employment: 
940-47 


Percent increase in personal income from nonagri- 
culture: 
1 


Percent increase in personal income from manufac- 
turing, trade, and government: 
940-47 


1In this and all other cases involving percentage increases, ranks are assigned according to algebraic 
value of percentage change. Thus the largest positive change is ranked first, the largest negative change last. 
2 Allnegative. Largest negative change ranked last. 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics, State Employment, 1939-56 and Employment and Earnings, 1958. 
U.S Department of Commerce, Personal Income in the United States Since 1929, Survey of Current 
Business and Statistical Abstract of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series p. 
25, and Census of Manufacturers, 1954. 
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Chairman McCarrny. Our next witness is Mr. Gibbs Adams, who 
will present a statement for Mr. Curt Siegelin, executive director of 
the Department of Commerce and Industry for the State of Louisiana. 


STATEMENT OF GIBB ADAMS, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


Mr. Apams. Senator, let me introduce Mr. Richard E. Brown, who 
is the director of our division of employment security. We have been 
working together and we have a group together here who will be able 
to explain the State’s problems and they will make certain statements 
with your permission. Reports will be given by various members of 
this group which includes: 

Norman E. Gillis, chief of Reports and Analysis Section of the 
Louisiana Division of Employment Security; Dr. Tom Hampton, di- 
rector of trade and industrial education of the Louisiana State De- 

artment of Education; John W. Chisholm, who is chairman of the 
tate Advisory Council on Employment Security and who is also an 
associate professor of economics at Louisiana State University. 

Mr. Siegelin is attending a board meeting this very moment, the 
board of commerce and industry and therefore cannot h here, and so 
I will present his prepared statement, which begins with population 
trends. 

According to the latest report issued by the Census Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Louisiana is expanding at a rate 
greater than the national average. While the national increase from 
1950 to 1958 was 15 percent, Louisiana grew from a population of 
2,683,516 to 3,107,000, for an increase of 15.8 percent and now ranks 
as the 20th largest State in the Union. 

We are very pleased with the fact that our State in general is 
continuing to expand at a rapid rate, but there are specific areas 
within Louisiana that are experiencing problems and suffering even 
more dramatic losses in population. A quick glance at the Louisiana 
Parish population growth may (exhibit I) will show that the north- 
ern part of Louisiana has 19 parishes (counties) which have felt sub- 
stantial decreases in population. The general economy of these areas 
is far below that of the State overall. 

It is significant to note that none of these parishes has a metro- 
politan center, and this leads to the second factor to be considered in 
Louisiana, population shifts—namely, rural to metropolitan center 
migration. A majority of the increased population in Louisiana has 
occurred in the 10 parishes that have experienced an increase of more 
than 20 percent since 1950. All of these parishes contain the metro- 
politan centers of Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lafayette, Lake Charles, 
New Orleans, and Shreveport. 


2. INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Louisiana has been enjoying the benefits from a tremendous indus- 
trial boom. More than $2 billion has been invested in new and expand- 
ing industrial facilities since the end of World War II. Just within 
the last 4 years, over $1 billion has been invested in new and expand- 
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ing plants. This expansion for the years 1956-57-58 is classified by 
induatay and by location in exhibit No. II. An analysis of these 
tables clearly demonstrates that the bulk of this boom has been in the 
primary metals and basic petrochemical industries—in fact 63.6 per- 
cent has taken place in the petrochemical industry. A little over 
3,400 new jobs were created by these new petrochemical plants, or 
just under 40 percent of the 21,172 new jobs created in all manufactur- 
ing expansion for this 3-year period. 

By far the largest part of the manufacturing expansion as Senator 
Long has pointed out, has developed along the banks of Louisiana’s 
principal waterways, namely, along the Mississippi River south of 
Baton Rouge and along the Calcasieu Ship Channel at Lake Charles. 
Approximately 75 percent of the dollar investment listed in exhibit 
No. 2 has located in the above-mentioned areas. The geographical 
location of expanding industry is plotted on the Louisiana industrial 
expansion map for the year 1959 (exhibit No. IV). 

The petrochemical industry provides employment in relatively high 
wage brackets; but this industry requires a very high rate of dollar 
investment per worker employed. Therefore, although petrochemi- 
cals represented 63.6 percent of the dollar investment, it provided less 
than 40 percent of the new job opportunities. 

Because of her natural resources, such as salt, sulfur, petroleum, 
and natural gas, and because of her excellent waterways systems, 
Louisiana has been fortunate in attracting the basic industries, par- 
ticularly primary metals and basic petrochemicals. In turn these 
basic industries have helped attract intermediary producers, particu- 
larly in the petrochemical industry. The next step will be the attrac- 
tion of consumer-product industries to make use of these existing 
basic and intermediary product-producing installations. For in- 
stance, Esso Standard Oil in Baton Rouge has been producing 
ethylene for some time. This was an important factor in securing 
the W. R. Grace Co. plant, which obtains its ethylene from Esso and 
processes it into polyethylene. At the present time, this polyethylene 
is Shipped to plants in other areas of the country for further proc- 
essing. We are in hopes that we can interest producers of plastic 
items such as squeeze bottles and plastic bags in locating in this area, 
closer to the source of their raw materials. We mentioned poly- 
ethylene only as an example, the same thing is true of many other 
intermediary plastics such as stryene monomer, producer here in 
Baton Rouge by Foster Grant Co., and butadiene and butyl rubber 
produced in Baton Rouge and also in Lake Charles area. These items 
are now being shipped to other areas of the country for processing 
and molding into things like sun glasses, hair combs, water hose, and 
myriad of other consumer products which are in turn shipped back 
down South for sales. 

This is not true just in the plastics industry, which is merely cited 
as an example, but it is also true in primary metals such as aluminum 
produced at the Nation’s largest reduction center in Chalmette by 
Kaiser Aluminum and just south of Baton Rouge by Ormet. It is 
important to note in the reprint from the “Blue Book of Southern 
Progress” (exhibit No. III) that the value of output in primary metals 
in Louisiana in the year 1947 was $10 million; in 1958, it was $70 
million, a sevenfold increase. The increase for fabricated metals for 
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the same period was less than 2.5 times. These figures will be sub- 
stantiated by the statistics of the Louisiana Department of Labor, 
Division of Employment Security. 


RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
AND PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


The department of commerce and industry has urged in every pos- 
sible instance the full utilization of Louisiana’s natural resources and 
even her waste materials. There is a meeting today of the depart- 
ment’s board to consider the possibility of a new industry which will 
make flower and plant pots from bagasse. Bagasse as you know is 
the residue left after the sugar has been extracted from sugarcane. 
One of our citizens has found that this bagasse, with a minimum of 
processing, offers highly desirable characteristics as a soil conditioner. 
Within the next year we hope to have a plant employing 50 people 
which will make use of this former waste material. 

This plant will also make use of an instrument that has been very 
helpful to our rural areas in their efforts to attract new industrial 
payrolls, that is the Louisiana industry-inducement law. Recogniz- 
ing the problem of population movement from rural areas which has 
particularly affected the northern areas of our State, Louisiana insti- 
tuted this law back in 1952. It is a community financing arrangement 
through which any political subdivision may enter into a contract 
with a manufacturer to build a plant to his specifications. The cost 
of construction is financed by means of a local bond issue. The bonds, 

rincipal, and interest are retired through the rental payments paid 
y the manufacturer. 

A majority of the new plants located under this law have come to 
towns of less than 5,000 people. Arcadia (population 2,489) made 
use of such a bond issue to attract a poultry plant which will employ 
150 people. The plant will benefit all Bienville Parish, which has 
undergone a population decline of 31.9 percent over the last two 
decades. 

A similar bond election was held in Red River Parish, where popu- 
lation had dropped 35.1 percent in less than two decades, when a 
swimming-pool manufacturer located in the town of Coushatta. 
Richland and Lincoln Parishes are other northern parishes of the 
State that have population shifts and are being helped by this law. 


FINANCING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Financing expansion and development is a major problem of small 
business in Louisiana. In addition to increased use of the Louisiana 
industry-inducement law, we anticipate the establishment of several 
small-business-investment companies as provided for in the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. Although none have yet started 
operating in Louisiana, this program should greatly assist the rural 
areas in our State in their efforts to obtain industrial payrolls through 
homegrown industries. The 1960 session of the Louisiana Legislature 
will undoubtedly consider enabling legislation for a “Louisiana State 
Industrial Development Credit Corporation” to further alleviate this 
problem. 
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LOUISIANA— PARISH POPULATION GROWTH, 1950—59 


(Bottom figure 1959) 


LEGEND 


Per Cent Change 
1950 - 1959 


STATE INCREASE Gain: 


16.7 % 20.0 or more 


2, 683, 516 
3, 132, 600 10.0 to 19.9 


PROJECTED 
FOR 1970 
Sptentena 0to 9.9 


3,695, 000 


5.0 to 9.9 


10.0 or more 
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CITY PLANNING 


The department has always stressed the importance of community 
appearance to industrial development. I think this was very clearly 
pointed out by the people who testified this morning. The interest 
in making their communities a better place to live and worthy of 
plant management’s consideration is demonstrated by the fact that 
many areas of our State have been aided by the urban planning as- 
sistance, section 701 of the Federal Housing Act of 1954. Master 
plans for orderly growth are being developed in 382 cities and 2 re- 
gional areas of Louisiana at a total of $380,384. In addition, there 
are 13 more applications currently on file for a total of $128,150. 

The amendment to this law in 1959, which made eligible cities of 
under 50,000 population (prior to this the law provided that only 
towns of under 250,000 were eligible) and which permitted parishes 
or counties without incorporated areas to apply for this assistance, 
has brought about even more enthusiasm for this program in 
Louisiana. 

This program already has been so well received in Louisiana that 
applications on file have totaled more than the moneys available at 
any given time. If and when the amount of Federal moneys is in- 
creased, many more Louisiana communities will be able to make use 
of this assistance. 

It is interesting to note that all of the towns currently taking part 
in the city-planning program are among the 122 active industrial 
development organizations listed with our department. 


OTHER FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


This department has had some contact with the Office of Area 
Development, U.S. Department of Commerce, but it is felt that its 
staff and budget limitations seriously hamper the operation of that 
Office. A stepped-up program would allow for an expansion of its 
staff to a point where it could more efficiently aid and service the 
entire Nation and particularly economically distressed areas on a 
national scale. 
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Exuisit III.—Look at LOUISIANA INDUSTRY 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


1959 Blue Book of Southern Progress—Reprinted by special permission, 
Manufacturers Record 


LOUISIANA ECONOMIC DATA 


Business volume 





Industry 


Active 
establish- 
ments 


1958 


Persons 
engaged 


1947 
output 
value 


1939 
output 
value 





Supplementary 


Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Service trade 


NR a Z 


Louisiana enterprise. ..............- 


Thou- 


Millions 
$28 

431 

1, 564 


Millions 
$26 


429 
1, 193 


Millions 
15 

411 

458 


Millions 
$6 
161 
121 





2, 023 


1, 648 


884 








787 
4, 076 


743 
3, 573 





4, 863 


| 


4,316 








“1,166 
910 


931 
650 





115 


2,076 


1, 581 





153 
129 


54 | 


3, 316 
2) 664 
830 


2, 883 
2, 338 
667 





336 


6, 810 


5, 888 


1, 359 








837 


Manufacturing 





15, 772 








2, 793 





Industry 


Tobacco 

Textiles___ 

Apparel 

Pulp paper 

es 
Chemicals 
Petroleum-coal.. 
Rubber. 

Leather--_- 


Lumber 

Furniture 

Stone, etc... 

Primary metals-_-__....--..-- 
Fabricated metals 
Machinery 

Electrical machinery 
Transport equipment 
Instruments 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Durables 


~ 1 Too small to tabulate. 


Active 
establish- 
ments 


Thou- 
sands 


0-8 





Persons 
engaged 


Thou- 
—. 


Output 
value 


Millions 
7 


51 
57 


Millions 
$772 


Millions 
_ 


12 

77 

226 

32 

217 

804 
(1) 
() 





Millions 
$204 

















ee _ woman 


a 
= 

















9 | 
) () 
1 


4, 076 


2, 315 
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Urban business volume 


[In millions] 
1958 


Urban area (city and county) Other 
All busi- than Manu- 
ness manu- | facturing 
facturing 


1954 
manu- 
facturing 


1947 
manu- 
facturing 


1939 
manu- 
facturing 





New Orleans ! $5, 891 $4, 782 $1, 109 
Baton Rouge 1, 748 686 1, 062 
Shreveport............. 1, 387 1,170 217 
Lake Charles 843 459 384 

529 332 197 
Alexandria 308 271 37 
Lafayette 305 283 22 


$912 
851 
167 
303 





Total urban , 7, 983 3, 028 
Nonurban ‘i 3, 713 1, 048 


11, 696 4, 076 


13 counties, 
Urban income and, expenditure 


1950 
Urban area (city and county) popula- Con- 
sumer 
income 


Millions 

New Orleans ! 68 $1, 667 
Baton Rouge. 509 
Shreveport f 435 
Lake Chalres.._....--- : 268 
155 

108 

103 

Total, urban 3, 245 


Nonurban Q 1, 459 1, 607 
Louisiana 3, 110 4, 852 


13 counties, 


1958 


Per 
capita 
income 





Con- 
sumer 

ur- 
chases 


Millions 
$1, 332 
290 


340 
164 
125 
103 
83 

2, 437 
1, 352 
3, 789 





Per 
capita 

ur- 
chases 
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SouTHERN EconoMICc DATA 
Manufacturing 


1958 
1954 1947 1939 
output output output 
Persons | Output value value value 
engaged 


Thou- 
sands illi Millions | Millions | Millions 
$3, 089 $2, 129 $575 
1,173 721 160 
194 


usgeee 
es 


= 
-_ 
a 


a 

i 

a 
one tbh 


—— 
on 
3 
o 


“100 
ky 


S252853 


na 
= 
3 
HPSPNRNENNoWSNoOe, No BR 
ERES 
S160 


CSCUdieK CN ORG EK INOS 


RP PN NON 
PeESeyege 
SPP! 
on 
SS2E528 


¥ 


SES 
RSs 
SEs 


Business volume 


1958 
State bind 
Active | Persons 
estab- | engaged 
lished 


Thou- 
sands | Millions | Millions | Millions | Millions 
Alabama ........--- 847 $10, 063 $7, 086 $2, 077 
IR dae 8 oon lege pes euntcen a 6, 296 5, 233 3, 866 1, 253 
District of Columbia__._--__--_- 4, 872 3, 663 1, 574 
1, 248 14, 371 7, 136 2, 202 
Georgia ‘ \ 15, 045 9, 697 3, 006 
Kentucky . 80 10, 439 7, 381 2, 270 
ia inas nde amine ene i ; 18, 433 8, 417 2, 793 
a iain cnn sh oi : : 13, 140 9, 133 
Mississippi cave 6 5, 306 3, 822 

North Carolina ‘ 354. 16, 994 11, 146 
Oklahoma ; j 623 9, 479 6, 454 

South Carolina. -.--.....___- y 





7, 258 
14, 670 
45, 628 
; x . 13, 247 
West Virginia_____. 6, 952 


Rig néctcccacs sascha E 
Gree rees cet ct ek cicsacecenmnemweneny 7l ‘ 40, 132 . 705, 525 


INE io ic cin a aiitheieiceusanennles 4 55, 138 |1,091,629 | 911, 655 
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Retail trade 





1958 
1954 1947 1939 
output output output 
Active es- | Persons Output value value value 
tablishment| engaged value 


Thousands | Thousands | Millions Millions Millions Millions 
Alabama 28.9 133 $2, 675 $2, 108 $1, 478 $436 
74 1,618 1, 334 977 
75 1, 276 1, 218 1, 003 
294 5, 498 3, 995 2,110 
179 3, 838 2, 954 1, 905 
129 2, 680 2, 196 1, 517 
153 2, 664 3: 1, 516 
171 3, 134 ; 1, 727 
80 1, 609 909 
198 4, 285 q g 2, 028 
117 2, 505 7 1,479 
100 1, 992 1, 035 
163 3, 339 1, 883 
585 11, 625 9, 021 
215 4, 024 3, 113 2 009 
78 1,774 1, 411 


8 
oe 


District of Columbia__.--_--_- 


Ken tucky 
Louisiana-.- 
Maryland _- 
Mississi 

North 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 





BESENREENBBSSW 


Virginia 
West Virginia.......-__- 


NGOK DON ASH AWHODS 








South 


2, 744 54, 536 43, 260 
Others. 


6, 908 145, 297 126, 412 


9, 652 199, 833 169, 672 


| 38 
&| a8 
@o ao 














Wholesale trade 








1958 
as o3 1954 1939 
State output output 
Active | Persons | Output value y } value 
estab- | engaged value 
lishments 


Thou- Thou- 
sands sands Millions | Millions | Millions | Millions 

$3, 048 $2, 326 $1, 498 $416 

1,012 997 761 249 

1, 484 1, 418 1,110 348 

4, 707 3, 402 1, 778 

5, 668 4, 494 2,915 

2, 257 2, 186 1, 593 

3, 316 2, 883 1, 989 

2, 868 2, 576 1, 838 

1, 534 1, 184 856 

4, 166 2, 795 

2, 287 1, 544 

1, 335 900 

4, 492 3, 105 

10, 972 7, 320 

2, 674 1, 816 

22 1,318 1, 067 962 


r 836 59, 831 48, 459 32, 780 
Others ‘ 2,408 | 212,901 | 185, 582 135, 720 | 


3,244 | 272,732 | 234,041 168, 500° 


District of Columbia. 


Georgia. - 

Kentucky_ 

Louisiana 

Maryland. -- 
DORE oc ceennncacue 
North Carolina. 
Oklahoma 

South Carolina 


Virginia 
West Virginia 


£9 St > BO G9 Gu BS G9 wm OO Sn Sr BO G9 
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Service trade 


1958 
1954 1947 1939 
output output output 
Active | Persons | Output value value value 
estab- | engaged 
lished 





Thou- Thou- 
sands sands Millions | Millions | Millions | Millions 
RE Se ee ec teseecncsbciae cn osancene 12.0 99 $682 $446 $388 $147 
Arkansas_ __------ 9.8 56 307 264 201 100 
Disirict of Columbia.............-..---..- 6. 119 | 709 572 376 162 
Florida. -__ ‘ 27. 246 1, 924 | 1, 236 559 204 
Ss nchialealninm sii 16. 139 1, 069 752 527 201 
Kentucky 12. 106 617 499 379 152 
NN ih Sip Sick a binsia cs wm wna 13. 129 830 667 384 j 
Maryland 14. 150 1, 068 771 549 
Mississippi 7. 57 338 | 247 199 
North Carolina 19. 141 1, 001 729 529 
NN ee a ine biG ain cern ommickh 17. 92 691 547 395 
South Carolina 8. 62 442 312 252 
Tennessee 15. 135 1, 241 870 510 
59. 439 3, 337 aie , 538 
Virginia = 6. 166 1, 009 707 512 
West Virginia make 65 335 270 


ao 


Cre 00 CO OO Ore ee OO 


ad 
oO 





264. 8 ; 2, 201 , 7 11, 226 7, 568 
782.9 6, 853 57, 576 44,817 28, 080 12, 603 




















~1,047.7| 9,054] 73,327| 56,043 | 35,648] 15, 584 


Chairman McCarruy. Thank you very much, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. Senator, at this point I would like with your permis- 
sion for Mr. Gillis to present his remarks. He is ready, if it is all 
right with the committee for us to proceed this way in order to ex- 
pedite our presentations, and then we would be glad to answer 
questions. 

Chairman McCartuy. I wonder if he would summarize the state- 
ment or would he prefer to read the entire statement. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Gillis will summarize it. 

Chairman McCartuy. All right. 

Mr. Giiuis. I have a prepared statement. 

Chairman McCarruy. It will all be included in our record. 

Mr. Giuis. Thank you, sir. It is all on subjects any one of which 
could be expanded into reports fully as long as the one that we have 
offered here. I am talking about our separate reports. 

The only thing that I have added in mine to the presentation Mr. 
Adams gave is a 10-year projection of the population growth of 
Louisiana. We have done that primarily as background. 

We show in this report that the proportion of the Louisiana pop- 
ulation to the labor force has been declining although the labor force 
has been growing. This indicates the number of new jobs that will 
be needed each year for the next 10 years because of this population 
growth. 

And we have pointed out that if Louisiana’s economy does not ex- 
pand enough to provide these new jobs which are shown on this table 
that I need not read, then we will have to take one of four alterna- 
tives: 

A change in the rate of population growth; a considerably lower 
general standard of living for most of the people; increase outmigra- 
tion to areas expanding more rapidly than their own population 
growth; or much higher levels of unemployment. 
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SOURCE: Approvals under the 10-year Tax Exemption Law and the 
Industry Inducement Low from records of the Louisiana 
Department of Commerce & Industry. 


Exuisir IV 


LOUISIANA 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 1958 


et Over $10,000, 000 
V, 
Y/ $1,000, 000 to $10,000, 000 


Up to $1,000, 000 


Little or no expansion 


New industrial facility 


Addition to existing facility 
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From there we have prepared a brief statement on unemployment 
trends in Louisiana, indicating that in past years except for setbacks 
during the depression, the employment levels in Louisiana have grown 
sufficiently to match the labor force growth. 

Going then to unemployment trends in Louisiana, the significant 
thing there is that we have not been as greatly affected in Louisiana 
nor to the same extent as some other sections of the country have 
been. 

We find that the unemployment rate in Louisiana seldom drops be- 
low 4 percent of the total civilian labor force and that it seldom 
exceeds 7 percent. Technological unemployment has not been a serious 
problem. 

No large concentrations of chronic unemployment have developed 
in Louisiana as they have in some other sections of the Nation and in 
some industries. The larger urban areas of the State have not re- 
cently experienced the distress caused by chronic unemployment. 
This is not true, however, of many of the smaller urban areas, towns, 
villages, and rural areas. A few of these areas, Leesville in partic- 
ular, are suffering now, and others are threatened with economic ruin. 

As far as the 1957-58 recession, the effects of that recession were 
not felt here until about 7 months after the recession began to affect 
national employment and unemployment totals. This lag is usual 
in periods of recession. There is a corresponding lag in recovery, 
already pointed out by one of the gentlemen in the earlier panel, 
from recession and the economy of the State has not yet shown com- 
plete recovery from the recession. Unemployment in the State 
reached its highest point in early 1959 rather than in 1958. After 


that it decreased slightly but is even now considerably higher than 
normal for this time of year, which is usually the season of low 
unemployment. Estimated total unemployment was 50,000 in Sep- 
tember and has changed little since. This is slightly under 5 percent 
of the labor force. 


PROBLEM AREAS 


Underemployment in the predominantly agricultural areas of the 
State seems a more serious problem than unemployment. During 
harvest season, unemployment is ata minimum. There are even areas 
of labor shortage although such shortage does not reach problem pro- 
portions. It is during slack agricultural seasons that local job oppor- 
tunities are not sufficient to keep workers employed. This poses a 
dual problem. It is important to keep sufficient labor within the 
various areas to adequately supply the seasonal demands for agricul- 
tural workers. It is equally important that work be available during 
slack agricultural seasons. 

The Bureau of Employment Security system of area classification 
according to supply of labor has included only two areas in Louisiana 
as areas of substantial labor surplus. These two are Alexandria and 
Opelousas, both first classified about a year ago. Alexandria has 
been removed from the list because of improved conditions effective 
with the classification now being prepared for release. Opelousas 
will be removed effective with the next release as a result of a report 
now being prepared in our office. Improvement of conditions in these 
two areas is due solely to the improvement in economic conditions 
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generally. Apparently no action was taken as a direct result of clas- 
sification except that recognition of the condition possibly encour- 
aged local effort. Other areas that have experienced and are experi- 
encing depressed conditions because of unemployment are excluded 
from the classification system by size criteria. 

The present conditions in and near Leesville, La., will be no doubt 
emphasized by the mayor of that city. For a number of years, Fort 
Polk has represented a solid economic base for the economy of that 
community. With the closing of Fort Polk, this base disappeared. 
In the absence of sufficient basic industry to replace Fort Polk, the 
area is severely depressed. 

Unemployment among construction workers has been relatively high 
for more than a year. This reflects unusually high employment that 
existed throughout 1957 and well into 1958 compared to less than nor- 
mal construction activity from the beginning of the recession in Lou- 
isiana and continuing to the present time. The year 1957 was char- 
acterized by a construction boom resulting from the heavy expansion 
of basic metals and petrochemical manufacturing plants accompanied 
by heavy residential and commercial construction activity. Unem- 
ployment among construction workers increased fourfold From Octo- 
ber 1957 to October 1959. Unemployment insurance recipients con- 
nected with the contract construction industry accounted for 22 per- 
cent of all insured unemployed workers in October 1957, to 34 percent 
in October 1958, and to 38 percent in October 1959. This situation 
exists statewide, but is particularly significant at New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, Lake Charles, Opelousas, and Hammond. The future of the 
contract construction industry does not appear at this time to be nec- 
essarily critical. It is generally thought that resumption of petro- 
chemical industry expansion will occur, that interstate highway con- 
struction activity will accelerate, and that there will be resumption 
of commercial building construction activity. The residential con- 
struction portion of the industry is unclear for the immediate future, 
since it seems to be more sensitive of fluctuations in money supply and 
interest rates. 

Questions frequently arise regarding problems related to various 
groups of unemployed workers classified according to sex, occupation, 
age, or race. Such problems exist in all sections of the country, but are 
probably of less significance in Louisiana than in many other States 
primarily because concentrations of unemployed workers in large 
numbers have not occurred in our urban areas. 

Participation of women in the labor force has not increased in Lou- 
isiana to the extent that it has in other industrial States, because of 
the nature of manufacturing industries. Lumber, paper, basic metals, 
petrochemicals, and shipbuilding offer little opportunity for female 
workers. As a result, employment of women in manufacturing is of 
consequence only in food processing and garment manufacturing 
which are concentrated in relatively few cities of the State. This 
probably accounts in part for the relatively low percentage of the 
population in the labor force—34 percent compared to the national 
rate of about 39 percent. 

The bulk of the unemployed workers in Louisiana are unskilled 
laborers, semiskilled, and skilled construction workers. There are, in 
addition, other occupational groups that should be noted. At New 
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Orleans, waterfront workers are underemployed generally. At Baton 
Rouge, unemployment among petrochemical and petroleum refining 
workers is larger than normal. Scattered throughout northwest Lout- 
siana are several thousand factory workers formerly employed at the 
Louisiana ordnance plant for whom no job opportunities hove been 
provided since the closing of the plant. This is the nearest approach 
to long-term chronic unemployment in the State. 

At and near Leesville are maintenance, clerical, sales, and service 
workers formerly employed at Fort Polk, for whom no job opportuni- 
ties have occurred since the closing of Fort Polk. This is the area 
most threatened with long-term chronic unemployment. Scattered 
throughout the State in rural and small towns are underemployed 
agricultural workers who are needed for agricultural work at peak 
seasons but for whom no job opportunities are available at slack peri- 
ods. Occasionally, pipeline and highway construction jobs relieve 
this situation for brief periods. 

Problems relating to the age of workers have not as yet reached 
significant proportions in Louisiana. It has been noticed the re- 
employment opportunities are less frequent for unemployed workers 
as their age advances and that older workers remain unemployed 
longer than younger ones. Definitive statistics have not been gath- 
ered. We are now entering into study of this phase of the unem- 
ployment problem to a greater extent than formerly has been true. 
Of particular significance is the age groupings of people remaining 
in the rural] areas and the small towns. Workers in the young and 
intermediate age groups migrate more freely to urban centers than 
the older people. 


_In conformance with policies of the U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security and oe issued under those policies, we do not indi- 


cate race identification in our statistics of employment and unem- 
ployment gathered under Bureau procedures. We know from general 
observation that the proportion of Negroes among the unemployed is 
significantly larger than the proportion of Negroes in the population. 
We also know from observation that there are some occupations in 
which there is a significantly small Negro representation and some 
in which there is ‘a significantly large Negro representation. The 
latter is true of some skilled occupations as well as unskilled. 

The foregoing discussion of unemployment problems indicates that 
these problems are extremely mild in this State generally, when com- 
parison is made to other areas of the country. However, to those of 
us in Louisiana working in this field, one or more unemployed worker 
who is not reemployed within a reasonable period of time constitutes 
a problem. One small business establishment suffering depression 
because a basic payroll has ceased to exist constitutes a problem. 


POSSIBLE FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR AID TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


Under present conditions and for the foreseeable future, no Federal 
legislation for aid to depressed areas that may be enacted will be ef- 
fective in Louisiana if there is an exclusion from that legislation of 
areas with a small or very small labor force. No urban area with a 
nonagricultural labor force of 10,000 or more is likely, under present 
indications, to experience unemployment of more than 6 percent of 
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the labor force for an extended period of time. Our unemployment 
problem areas are small in population and labor force. We are not 
now in a position as an agency to render effective assistance to prob- 
lem areas because we cannot, under Bureau of Employment Security 
regulations, open a local office in an area with small or very small 
labor force. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


About 72 percent of all nonagricultural wage and salary workers in 
Louisiana are covered by the Louisiana employment security law. 
Industrially, the percentage varies from 60 percent in service in- 
dustries to nearly 100 percent in mining and manufacturing. Ex- 
cluded from coverage are about 50,000 hired agricultural workers 
and about 216,000 nonagricultural wage and salary workers. Princi- 
pal exclusions other than agricultural are government employees, 
railroad employees, nonprofit institution employees, and generally 
those employees in establishments with employment of less than four. 
About 38,000 of those not covered by the Louisiana employment 
security law are covered by the Federal unemployment insurance 
systems. This leaves about 178,000 wage and salary workers in 
Louisiana not protected by any unemployment insurance system. 

Louisiana did not enter the federally sponsored temporary unem- 
ployment compensation program provided during the recent reces- 
sion. When that program began, this State was not experiencing 
unusual levels of unemployment and by the time that there was a 
pronounced need for it in this State, the program was drawing to a 
close. Fortunately, the Louisiana Legislature in 1958 provided in- 
creased benefits for a longer period which at least partially provided 
recession help. The maximum weekly benefit amount was increased 
from $25 to $35 and the maximum duration was extended from 20 
to 28 weeks. 

The question of adequacy of the unemployment insurance system 
is frequently raised. In Louisiana, it can certainly be said that the 
system has been more nearly adequate since July 1958 than it was 

rior to that time. From the viewpoint of the unemployed worker, 
it is probable that no system can be considered completely adequate 
that fails to maintain his real income for the duration of his unem- 
ployment. In terms of minimum needs for food and shelter, the 
Louisiana system appears to be adequate insofar as weekly amount is 
concerned. Insofar as duration of benefits is concerned, however, the 
current exhaustion rate indicates that there is a considerable length 
of continued unemployment after exhaustion of benefits. In the 12 
months ending October 31, 1959, slightly over 28,000 claimants ex- 
hausted benefit rights. It appears that at least 26,600 of these were 
unemployed as much as 1 week longer and that nearly 17,000 of them 
were unemployed as much as 10 weeks longer. Since this period 
included the low point of the recession in Louisiana, these figures 
cannot be taken as being indicative of the adequacy of duration of 
benefits in a prosperous or normal period. It is evident that the 
duration is short of adequacy in recession periods. 

I will skip the bottom part of this. We are offering several at- 
tachments that I want to call to the attention of the committee: “The 
Louisiana Economy and Unemployment.” This was a bulletin pub- 
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lished in 1956 based on data relating to the years through 1954 and 
it still remains a highly valid report on that subject matter. It was 
a long-range study. 

I have also included in the material for the record a copy of the 
periodical, the Labor Market and Employment Security of July 
1959. The lead article in this periodical was prepared for the pur- 
pose of highlighting the reasons for the significant increase in per 
capita income in Louisiana. The discussion of developments in pe- 
troleum production, contract construction, and petrochemical manu- 
facturing is particularly appropriate. 

Senator Long brought this situation up, and we have offered an 
article in this publication to answer a question I understood Senator 
Long. Per capita income in Louisiana actually declined slightly 
from 1957 to 1958. ‘Those figures were recently available from the 
Survey of Current Business. However, from 1950 to 1957 the rate 
of increase in Louisiana was the highest not only of the 11 Southern 
States, but in the Nation, and that is the reason this article was called 
for and prepared for national circulation. 

We are also offering two publications about the workers of the 
Lake Charles area and the New Orleans area. These two reports give 
information regarding the characteristics of workers in two of the 
major industrial areas of the State. There is quite an extensive dis- 
cussion of the workers in those areas. 

I also want to call Dr. McDonald’s and Mr. Adam’s attention to 
some material that may be of interest to them. I have something I 
want to add which is not in this paper. The Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States does publish employment figures for 


agriculture. It is a recently instituted series and possibly has not 
yet come to their attention, the attention of Dr. McDonald, but while 
they were speaking I thought of it, and I sent over to the office and 
gota copy of that. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Gillis follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF NoRMAN E. GILiis 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS IN LOUISIANA 


Population trends 


Since employment and unemployment problems are usually investigated 
against a background of population, the following discussion of population 
trends in Louisiana is offered. 

The latest U.S. Census Bureau estimate of the population in Louisiana is 
3,107,000, as of July 1, 1959. This represents a gain of 423,000 since the 1950 
census. The growth rate in Louisiana since the last official census of 15.8 per- 
cent was slightly larger than the national average. The quoted census report 
also indicates that the Louisiana birth rate is greater than the national average 
and that migration from Louisiana has exceeded migration to Louisiana. At 


the current annual rate of growth, the Louisiana population will increase as 
follows: 


July 1, 3, 163,000 July 1, 1965 

July 1, 1§ 3, 220,000 July 1, 

July 1, 1§ 8, 278,000 July 1, 196 3, 583, 000 
July 1, , oo7, July 1, 3, 648, 000 
July 1, 1964 3, 397, 000 July 1, 1969 Rt iciconc reine ion aacs 3, 714, 000 


Civilian labor force trends 


The proportion of the Louisiana population in the labor force has been de- 
clining in recent years although the labor force has been growing in number. 
Because of the high postwar birth rates, a larger proportion of the population 
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consists of children who are under working age. In 1940, the civilian labor 
force included 37.3 percent of the population. This had dropped to 34.2 percent 
by 1950 and it is now estimated that the Louisiana civilian labor force includes 
34 percent of the population, The current estimate of the total civilian labor 
force is 1,056,000. 

It is expected that the labor force will grow at a much faster rate beginning 
in the early sixties than in recent years. The rate of growth should begin to 
equal the population growth rate during those years and remain a fairly con- 
stant proportion of the population. The age composition of that future labor 
force, however, will probably be radically different from the recent past. There 
will be a larger proportion of youths and older workers and a smaller proportion 
of the intermediate age groups reflecting low birth rates of the thirties, high 
birth rates of the forties, and lower death rates. 

In view of the projected population figures and the coming of age of the chil- 
dren born during the forties, plans for the future must include provision for 
a rapidly expanding labor force. Based on the population projection and the 
assumptions included in the above paragraph, the following labor force projec- 
tions are offered : 





| | | 
Labor force | New jobs | Labor force New jobs 
| | needed | needed 


| 


1,604,699 |.........- 21, 400 
7 é 21, 800 





22, 200 
22, 500 
’ 23, 000 
27, 700 


If the Louisiana economy does not expand sufficiently to provide the new jobs 
indicated above, one of four alternatives must be expected: (1) a change in 
rate of population growth; (2) a considerably lower general standard of living 
for the bulk of the people; (3) increased outmigration to areas expanding more 
rapidly than their own population growth; (4) much higher levels of 
unemployment. 


Employment trends in Louisiana 


Except for moderate setbacks during periods of recession, employment in 
this State has kept pace with labor force growth. There have been, however, 
radical shifts in the kinds of employment and between urban and rural areas. 

Agricultural employment has been steadily declining. Industries which have 
traditionally been the mainstay of the smaller communities of the State have 
also been declining. The Louisiana ordnance plant in northwest Louisiana 
ceased major operations several years ago after a number of years as the prin- 
cipal wage producer in a fairly large rural area. Fort Polk, near Leesville, La., 
was deactivated early this year, after having become the main economic base 
for that area. 

The industries which have accounted for the larger employment increases 
have been those established in or near urban centers. These are principally 
basic metals plants and petrochemical plants producing intermediate chemical 
products. There has been no appreciable development in industries producing 
consumer goods. 


Unemployment trends in Louisiana 


Unemployment in Louisiana, as elsewhere, fluctuates according to the season 
and the business cycle. The unemployment rate relating unemployment to 
the civilian labor force has varied over recent years within comparatively nar- 
row limits. It seldom drops below 4 percent of the total civilian labor force and 
seldom exceeds 7 percent. Technological unemployment has not been a serious 
problem. 

No large concentrations of chronic unemployment have developed in Louisi- 
ana as they have in some other sections of the Nation and in some industries. 
The larger urban areas of the State have not recently experienced the distress 
caused by chronic unemployment. This is not true, however, of many of the 
smaller urban areas, towns, villages, and rural areas. A few of these areas, 
Leesville in particular, are suffering now and others are threatened with eco- 
nomie ruin. 
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The 1957-58 recession 


The effects of the recent recession were not felt in Louisiana until about 7 
months after the recession began to affect national employment and unemploy- 
ment totals. This lag is usual in periods of recession. There is a corresponding 
lag in recovery from recession and the economy of the State has not yet shown 
complete recovery from the recession. Unemployment in the State reached its 
highest point in early 1959 rather than in 1958. After that it decreased slightly 
but is even now considerably higher than normal for this time of year, which is 
usually the season of low unemployment. Hstimated total unemployment was 
50,000 in September and has changed little since. This is slightly under 5 
percent of the labor force. 


Problem areas 


Underemployment in the predominantly agricultural areas of the State seems 
a more serious problem than unemployment. During harvest season, unem- 
ployment is at a minimum. There are even areas of labor shortage, although 
such shortage does not reach problem proportions. It is during slack agricul- 
tural seasons that local job opportunities are not sufficient to keep workers 
employed. This poses a dual problem. It is important to keep sufficient labor 
within the various areas to adequately supply the seasonal demand for agricul- 
tural workers. It is equally important that work be available during slack 
agricultural seasons. Employment in agriculture, both year round and seasonal, 
has been steadily declining because of technological improvement in farming 
methods. The point has been reached, however, at which further significant 
decline in the supply of labor may result in severe seasonal shortages. 

The Bureau of Employment Securty system of area classification according 
to supply of labor has included only two areas in Louisiana as areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus. These two are Alexandria and Opelousas, both first 
classified about a year ago. Alexandria has been removed from the list because 
of improved conditions effective with the classification now being prepared for 
release. Opelousas will be removed effective with the next release as a result 
of a report now being prepared in our office. Improvement of conditions in these 
two areas is due solely to the improvement in economic conditions generally. Ap- 
parently no action was taken as a direct result of classification except that 
recognition of the condition possibly encouraged local effort. Other areas that 
have experienced and are experiencing depressed conditions because of unem- 
ployment are excluded from the classification system by size criteria. 

The present conditions in and near Leesville, La., will be no doubt emphasized 
by the mayor of that city. For a number of years, Fort Polk has represented a 
solid economic base for the economy of that community. With the closing of Fort 
Polk, this base disappeared. In the absence of sufficient basic industry to replace 
Fort Polk, the area is severely depressed. 

Unemployment among construction workers has been relatively high for more 
than a year. This reflects unusually high employment that existed throughout 
1957 and well into 1958 compared to less than normal construction activity from 
the beginning of the recession in Louisiana and continuing to the present time. 
The year 1957 was characterized by a construction boom resulting from the 
heavy expansion of basic metals and petrochemical manufacturing plants accom- 
panied by heavy residential and commercial construction activity. Unemploy- 
ment among construction workers increased fourfold from October 1957 to 
October 1959. Unemployment insurance recipients connected with the contract 
construction industry accounted for 22 percent of all insured unemployed workers 
in October 1957 ; to 34 percent in October 1958; and to 38 percent in October 1959. 
This situation exists statewide, but is particularly significant at New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Opelousas, and Hammond. The future of the con- 
tract construction industry does not appear at this time to be necessarily critical. 
It is generally thought that resumption of petrochemical industry expansion 
will occur, that interstate highway construction activity will accelerate, and 
that there will be resumption of commercial building construction activity. The 
residential construction portion of the industry is unclear for the immediate 
future, since it seems to be more sensitive of fluctuations in money supply and 
interest rates. 

Questions frequently arise regarding problems related to various groups of 
unemployed workers classified according to sex, occupation, age, or race. Such 
problems exists in all sections of the country, but are probably of less significance 
in Louisiana than in many other States primarily because concentrations of un- 
employed workers in large numbers have not occurred in our urban areas. 
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Participation of women in the labor force has not increased in Louisiana to the 
extent that it has in other industrial States because of the nature of manufac- 
turing industries. Lumber, paper, basic metals, petrochemicals, and shipbuilding 
offer little opportunity for female workers. As a result, employment of women 
in manufacturing is of consequence only in food processing and garment manu- 
facturing which are concentrated in relatively few cities of the State. (This 
probably accounts in part for the relatively low percentage of the population in 
the labor force—34 percent compared to the national rate of about 39 percent. 

The bulk of the unemployed workers in Louisiana are unskilled laborers, 
semiskilled and skilled construction workers. There are, in addition, other 
occupational groups that should be noted. At New Orleans, waterfront workers 
are underemployed generally. At Baton Rouge, unemployment among petro- 
chemical and petroleum refining workers is larger than normal. Scattered 
throughout northwest Louisiana are several thousand factory workers formerly 
employed at the Louisiana Ordnance plant for whom no job opportunities have 
been provided since the closing of that plant. (This is the nearest approach 
to long term chronic unemployment in the State). At and near Leesville are 
maintenance, clerical, sales, and service workers formerly employed at Fort Polk, 
for whom no job opportunities have occurred since the closing of Fort Polk. 
(This is the area most threatened with long term chronic unemployment). 
Scattered throughout the State in rural and small towns are underemployed 
agricultural workers who are needed for agricultual work at peak seasons but 
for whom no job opportunities are available at slack periods. Occasionally, pipe- 
line and highway construction jobs relieve this situation for brief periods. 

Problems relating to the age of workers have not as yet reached significant 
proportions in Louisiana. It has been noticed the reemployment opportunities 
are less frequent for unemployed workers as their age advances and that older 
workers remain unemployed longer than younger ones. Definitive statistics 
have not been gathered. We are now entering into study of this phase of the 
unemployment problem to a greater extent than formerly has been true. Of par- 
ticular significance is the age groupings of people remaining in the rural areas 
and the small towns. Workers in the young and intermediate age groups migrate 
more freely to urban centers than the older people. 

In conformance with policies of the U.S. Bureau of Employment Security and 
regulations issued under those policies, we do not indicate race identification in 
our statistics of employment and unemployment gathered under Bureau pro- 
cedures. We know from general observation that the proportion of Negroes 
among the unemployed is significantly larger than the proportion of Negroes 
in the population. We also know from observation that there are some occupa- 
tions in which there is a significantly small Negro representation and some in 
which there is a significantly large Negro representation. The latter is true of 
some skilled occupations as well as unskilled. 

The foregoing discussion of unemployment problems indicates that these prob- 
lems are extremely mild in this State generally, when comparison is made to 
other areas of the country. However, to those of us in Louisiana working in 
this field, one or more unemployed workers who are not reemployed within a 
reasonable period of time constitutes a problem. One small business establish- 
ment suffering depression because a basic payroll has ceased to exist constitutes 
a problem. 


Possible Federal legislation for aid to depressed areas 


Under present conditions and for the foreseeable future, no Federal legisla- 
tion for aid to depressed areas that may be enacted will be effective in Louisiana 
if there is an exclusion from that legislation of areas with a small or very small 
labor force. No urban area with a nonagricultural labor force of 10,000 or more 
is likely, under present indications, to experience unemployment of more than 6 
percent of the labor force for an extended period of time. Our unemployment 
problem areas are small in population and labor force. We are not now in a po- 
sition, as an agency, to render effective assistance to problem areas because we 
cannot, under Bureau of Employment Security regulations, open a local office 
in an area with a small or very small labor force. 


Unemployment insurance 

About 72 percent of all nonagricultural wage and salary workers in Louisiana 
are covered by the Louisiana employment security law. Industrially, the per- 
centage varies from 60 percent in service industries to nearly 100 percent in 
mining and manufacturing. Excluded from coverage are about 50,000 hired 
agricultural workers and about 216,000 nonagricultural wage and salary work- 
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ers. Principal exclusions other than agricultural are government employees, 
railroad employees, nonprofit-institution employees, and generally those em- 
ployees in establishments with employment of less than four. About 38,000 of 
those not covered by the Louisiana employment security law are covered by the 
Federal unemployment insurance systems. This leaves about 178,000 wage and 
celery workers in Louisiana not protected by any unemployment insurance 
system. 

Louisiana did not enter the federally sponsored temporary unemployment 
compensation program provided during the recent recession. When that program 
began, this State was not experiencing unusual levels of unemployment and by 
the time that there was a pronounced need for it in this State, the program 
was drawing to a close. Fortunately, the Louisiana Legislature in 1958 pro- 
vided increased benefits for a longer period which at least partially provided 
recession help. The maximum weekly benefit amount was increased from $25 
to $35 and the maximum duration was extended from 20 to 28 weeks. 

The question of adequacy of the unemployment insurance system is frequently 
raised. In Louisiana, it can certainly be said that the system has been more 
nearly adequate since July 1958 that it was prior to that time. From the view- 
point of the unemployed worker, it is probable that no system can be considered 
completely adequate that fails to maintain his real income for the duration of 
his unemployment. In terms of minimum needs for food and shelter, the Louisi- 
ana system appears to be adequate insofar as weekly amount is concerned. 
Insofar as duration of benefits is concerned, however, the current exhaustion rate 
indicates that there is a considerable length of continued unemployment after 
exhaustion of benefits. In the 12 months ending October 31, 1959, slightly 
over 28,000 claimants exhausted benefit rights. It appears that at least 26,600 
of these were unemployed as much as 1 week longer and that nearly 17,000 of 
them were unemployed as much as 10 weeks longer. Since this period included 
the low point of the recession in Louisiana, these figures cannot be taken as 
being indicative of the adequacy of duration of benefits in a prosperous or 
normal period. It is evident that the duration is short of adequacy in recession 
periods. 

The question of the costs of unemployment insurance is an important one. 
In Louisiana the costs have been relatively low over the years whether related 
to taxable wages or total wages. In the 12 months ending October 31, 1959, the 
total amount of benefits paid was $34,728,198. This was about 2.3 percent of 
taxable wages and about 1.6 percent of total wages. Relative to total wages, 
this is not one of the highest cost years. In 1939 and in 1950, costs were ap- 
proximately 2 percent of total wages. In 1954-55 costs were 1.8 percent of 
total wages. 

The Louisiana unemployment insurance trust fund remained near 10 percent of 
taxable wages for 8 years prior to 1959. It has now declined to about 9 
percent. This has resulted from paying in benefits about $14 million more than 
was collected in contributions ‘and interest in the last 12 months. The fund 
balance now is approximately $136 million. 


Mr. Apams. Senator, our next speaker is Dr. John W. Chisholm, 
who is the chairman of the Louisiana Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Security and also associate professor of economics, Louisiana 
State University. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. CHISHOLM, CHAIRMAN, LOUISIANA AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL ON EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. CutsHotm. Unemployment, a spector which has haunted man- 
kind since the day he left the security and permanence of agriculture 
for the potentially higher rewards of industry and city life, is at one 
and the same time a necessity and problem. A necessity because 
without a reservoir of available labor new plants and/or new indus- 
tries become either impossible or force the producer to seek automa- 
tion. A problem because the existence of unemployed workers in- 
volves not only social, political, and economic problems but, of often 
even more importance, the personal tragedy of a man without a job. 

47557 O—60—pt. 5——28 
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This hearing, designed to hear evidence and find solutions, will, I 
believe, find no simple method by which one of mankind’s oldest prob- 
lems can be compartmentalized, cataloged, and checked off as solved. 
However, certain developments in past years do offer evidence of 
possible ways in which the effects of changes in our economy can be 
minimized insofar as workers are concerned. 


SOUTH LAST TO INDUSTRIALIZE 


The United States is a nation which was founded during a time 
of profound change in the economic development of the world. The 
Southern Colonies turned to agricultural pursuits because the greatest 
economic returns were to be found in that area while the Northern 
Colonies, for the same reasons, turned to industrial pursuits. The 
Southern States continued the same type of development for the 
same reasons although there were those farsighted men who pointed 
out the potential dangers of a one-sided economy. The dangers be- 
came realities following World War I, and change became. necessary 
if the South was to share in the increasing economic development of 
the United States. The process of shifting a part of the economic 
emphasis from agriculture in the direction of possible high-level in- 
dustrialization began and, in some areas of the South, is now in full 
swing. 

This shift toward industrialization could not help but bring prob- 
lems to the agricultural segment of the South. At first these prob- 
lems were mainly those of seeking replacement workers at the same 
wages paid to the lost workers. However, as the shift continued 
to grow the problem became one of either paying higher wages, cut- 
ting down on cultivation, or mechanization (perhaps better termed 
“automation on the farm”). Today, although the South still lags 
the rest of the farming areas of the United States in mechanization, 
we find the large, economic-size farms almost completely mechanized. 
A part of such mechanization came from the necessity to cut pro- 
duction costs, increase production to take care of a growing popula- 
tion, and to fill some labor shortages of farmworkers. However, 
such changes did bring about a further shift of farm labor to in- 
dustrial field. 

Much of our farm labor problem today centers around the essen- 
tially seasonal nature of farming. Some types of agricultural pro- 
duction have thus far resisted or been unsuccessful in developing 
mechanization and here the need for a supply of seasonal labor still 
exists. The major aspect of this problem seems to lie not so much 
in the wage field as in the social problem of providing work during 
the off season. Some migratory labor patterns do exist but have not 
solved this problem. Laborers in following this pattern of employ- 
ment are on the move most of the year and must engage in a variety 
of tasks. Some governmental help is being given in establishing reg- 
ulations covering this type of labor but much more needs to be done. 
Other agricultural problems, of course, do exist but time does not 
permit exploration of such areas. 

Most attention has been focused on the problem of unemployment 
in the industrial area because in this field those without income are 
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easily found, counted, and interviewed. It is only natural in our 
pecuniary economy that the majority of individuals are interested 
in industrial jobs as the pay is usually higher, hours shorter, and 
working conditions better than those found in the agricultural area. 
This natural attraction is healthy, indeed necessary, in an expanding 
economy. In such an expanding economy the higher wages being 
paid because of higher productivity and/or the necessity in order to 
attract workers from other jobs act as a magnet in drawing more 
workers. In our developing years the United States had to have 
large numbers of immigrants to fill the needs of new plants and indus- 
tries, as the native-born labor supply was too small. 


PROBLEM OF INCREASING POPULATION 


Now that we seem to be approaching industrial middle age at least 
two forces seem to be operating to increase the problems of industrial 
unemployment. The first is that our “exploding population,” to use 
a popular term, is providing an ever increasing potential labor supply. 
Although industry has been able to absorb the majority of such wae: 
ers in past years a slightly different trend is beginning to come into 
focus. The increasing complexity, danger of certain tasks to human 
life, need for higher speed, and many other forces are making greater 
demands upon management and workers. The worker of today must 
have more education to be able to cope with more demanding jobs 
and it is in this area that we need to make more progress. Many of 
our unemployed today are to be found among those who apparently 
felt that education was not too necessary ; so, they quit school and went 
to work. Now the new jobs require more ability and such workers 
are left out. This, it seems to me, is the area where unemployment 
usually strikes first, to the lower skilled, less educated worker who is 
unable to shift with the changing pattern of industry. Changing 
technology brings new products, demands new skills, and requires 
more complex equipment; all adding up to a need for better educated 
workers. This does not necessarily mean more college graduates, 
although some jobs do require such training, but it does mean more 
trade training, either by such agencies as trade schools or industrial 
training programs. 

AUTOMATION 


The second area involving our unemployment problem is not com- 
pletely divorced from the first ; this area includes the changing pattern 
of industrialization which can be found in any industrial area and 
which is becoming very apparent in the South. This changing pat- 
tern involves the increasing mechanization, automation if you wish, 
which is necessary if the American standard of living is to be main- 
tained and raised. This increased industrialization brings with it a 
demand for auxiliary or tertiary industries, something which the 
South lacks in sufficient quantities. It has been estimated that for 
each worker employed in industry there must be something like eight 
workers in those industries taking care of the needs of the so-called 
major industries. In the professions, service industries, etc., the 
South lags and here is an area into which many of our young people 
need to go. The need is great but far too little attention is given to 
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this area when counselling is given young people about job opportu- 
nities. The lure of the industrial plant looms large, for starting wages 
are generally good when compared to starting salaries of many ter- 
tiary occupations. The fact that many beginning jobs in industry do 
not require too much education is all too true but the better jobs, those 
awaiting the young people who spend a little more time in school, 
are lost sight of because of the lure of what seem at the moment to be 
high wages. 

t seems to me that the South’s unemployment problem where it 
does exist, is one which appears in all changing economies when the 
first rush of industrialization slows down to the normal tempo of 
steady development. Some unemployment is inevitable, indeed nec- 
essary under certain conditions, but the impact can be lessened by the 
application of sound economic principles designed to see to it that a 
well-rounded economic development takes place. In the South, con- 
tinued raising of the educational level of the population to provide 
better training for the changing pattern of industrialization, more 
emphasis upon the development of tertiary industries, and a concerted 
effort to develop those types of industries which rely upon southern 
resources for their economic base, not cheaper labor aaiae artificial 
inducements. These southern resource based industries will raise 
income levels in the South and will provide a partial base for solving 
many of the employment problems which may arise in the South. 

Mr. Apams. Because of the vocational education program of this 
State having attracted considerable attention, and, I understand, some 
testimony has been offered on that subject to this committee in other 
areas, we have asked Dr. T. E. Hampton on behalf of the Department 
of Education of the State of Louisiana to present a statement on that 
subject with your permission. 

hairman McCarruy. We will be glad to have this statement. 


STATEMENT OF T. E. HAMPTON, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Hampton. Senator McCarthy, and members of the committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to be here to discuss the educational 
phase of this problem. I have submitted to the committee a report 
which is entitled “State-Operated Trade Schools, Annual Report, 
1957-58.” This report will give you a composite picture of the entire 
operation of the system. 

With the press at this time—and when I say “press,” I mean the 
printer, is the report as of June 30, 1959, which, when it comes off the 
press, I will be glad to supply you with any number of copies. How 
many would you care to have? 

Mr. Merrick. I would think half a dozen would be enough. 

Mr. Hampton. Half a dozen; I will see that you get them. We 
have approved copies of them last week, so they ought to be out in the 
next 15 days. 

Chairman McCarruy. All right. 
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Mr. Hampton. We have also supplied the committee with a bro- 
chure entitled, “A Key to Louisiana’s Industrial Growth,” which is a 
highlight picture of the area vocational schools and the services that 
they are rendering to the people of this State. 


LOUISIANA’S VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


I have a prepared statement which is in addition to those bul- 
letins. In the beginning, I would like to tell you that we do have 
in this State 27 area vocational-technical trade schools very simi- 
lar in nature to the trade schools and area schools that were proposed 
in Federal legislation a year or so ago and that at the present time is 
the basis for the distribution of some technical education money for 
occupations essential to the national defense. In Louisiana these 
schools are operated on the State level by the State board of education. 

The State department of education supervises the schools through 
its division of trade and industrial education. All personnel are 
appointed by the State board of education upon recommendation of 
the State department of education’s division of trade and industrial 
education. 

Each of these schools has an area as indicated in its title that it is 
responsible for bringing trade and technical education to the people 
within that area. Each of these schools is created by an act of the 
legislature and they receive their money for their operations from a 
State appropriation made directly to each of the schools, not to the 
State board of education, but to each of the schools. An additional 
source of revenue is from Federal funds for the various vocational 


courses that, of course, are approved for veterans training and other 
types of training such as rehabilitation. 

One of the significant factors in the development of these schools, 
Senator McCarthy, has been flexibility. I think that is the keynote 
to the real development of any school system, flexibility.. Rigidity 
has always stifled any type of movement, and these schools are very 


flexible because of the fact they are administered by a single board 
and they are statewide and the personnel is all under a single statewide 
board, and any person may be transferred—of course with his own 
permission—from one school in one part of the State to another school 
in another part of the State, wherever there is a need for his services. 

The courses, likewise, may.be transferred from one school to an- 
other. I recall several instances where a course that had served its 
purpose at one school opened up 2 weeks later in an entirely different 
part of the State where there was a need for that particular type of 
training. That is the flexibility I was talking about. 

Now, I will give you my very short prepared statement. 

Louisiana’s State-operated trade and vocational-technical schools 
play an important role in preparing young men and women for em- 
ployment. There are 27 of these institutions located throughout the 
State; which means that no person lives beyond reasonable commut- 
ing distance from at least one of the schools. Mechanization of the 
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farming industry, and we have heard this story many times today, 
mean that those who remain on the farm need to develop rather broad 
skills in the repair and maintenance of many types of equipment, 
while others are forced to leave the farm due to the decreasing numbers 
of workers needed. For this second category of workers, that is, 
those who are leaving, these area vocational schools offer an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for a job in business or industry. 

Specific courses for repair and maintenance of farm equipment are 
offered in many of the area trade schools on both the preparatory and 
upgrading level. A comparison of the occupational pattern in Louisi- 
ana with the offerings of the State-operated area vocational schools 
reveals that training is offered in occupations that represent 90 percent 
of the skilled employment in the State. In addition to these skilled 
occupations, training is also offered in technical courses such as engi- 
neering aids, industrial electronics, industrial chemistry, and practical] 
nursing. 

COURSES CHANGED TO FIT NEEDS 


Now that is where a great deal of the real training of people will 
occur and where the flexibility of these schools is so important and 
significant. We are not highbound with a group of courses that we 
cannot get rid of when the demand is no longer there. We can 
change overnight if we have to, and so we are meeting the challenge 
of the new industrial development. 

Business training courses such as stenography, bookkeeping, and 
secretarial sciences offer employment possibilities to many young men 
and women in both the rural and urban areas. 

A very important addition to the area vocational program in the 
past 10 years has been the operation of buses owned by the individual 
schools. 

We know that putting the name “area” to a school does not make it 
function as an area school. It has got to serve people in a larger area, 
and so the operation of these buses has been a very significant part in 
our development. 

There is a very nominal charge made to the student, and it has 
meant that many hundreds of persons have been able to get to the 
schools for training when otherwise they would have had to compete 
for wages in the unskilled occupations. 


UNEMPLOYED ATTENDANCE 


Unemployed persons may attend the evening school to receive up- 
grade training in their trade. In many cases where a change of 
occupation is desired, preparatory courses are taught at night, which 
affords the person an opportunity to work at a temporary job during 
the day and receive training in the new occupation at night. 

For details of Louisiana’s fine program of area vocational education 
you are referred to Bulletin No. 891, entitled “State-Operated Trade 
Schools, Annual Report 1957-58,” published by the Louisiana State 
Department of Education. A further reference is a pamphlet entitled 
“A Key to Louisiana’s Industrial Growth,” published by the Com- 
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mittee ©: Research and Publication of the Trade and Industrial 
Section of the Louisiana Vocational Association. 

I might mention here in closing that there are no tuition charges 
or charges of any kind to residents of Louisiana to attend these courses, 
nor is a person confined to attending the school in the area in which 
he happens to reside. He may attend any one of the schools in any 
part of the State and pay absolutely no tuition or other charges. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Apams. This concludes what we have prepared, Senator. If 
there are any questions, we would be happy to answer them. There 
are member of the staffs of these various departments here also, in 
the event that we are stymied. 

Chairman McCarruy. Do you have any questions, Senator Long? 

Senator Lone. I just want to ask one question. 

What is your impression as to where Louisiana will stand in per 
capita income as against the previous year ? 

Mr. Hampton. I would hesitate to make an estimate for 1959, Sen- 
ator Long. I will only say this, that there is a possibility that it will 
not be any greater than it was in 1958, primarily because of the late- 
ness that the recession came here and the fact that contract construc- 
tion industry has been suffering from underemployment. Also, there 
have been, as you are no doubt familiar, layoffs in some of the petro- 
chemical industries which should also result in lowering the average 
which industries as well as the contract construction industry, is a 
high-wage industry. 

Senator Lone. I note that Vernon and Lafayette Parishes in this 
1950-59 comparison are shown in red crosshatches as being among 
the areas that are not the best, but in the second best category in 
population increase terms. 

My impression is that during last year the closing of Fort Polk 
in that area is going to mean a tremendous decline in population in 
that area as well as a tremendous decline in the income in that 
area. 

Mr. Hamperon. That is correct. 

Senator Lone. The 1950-59 increases in this area and the improved 
conditions therein were due to the activating of Fort Polk during 
that. period. 

Mr. Apams. These figures were compiled through to May 1959, and 
the closing down of Fort Polk came, I think, June 1. 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Chairman McCarruy. Gentlemen, I thank you for your most com- 
prehensive presentations. I do have one or two questions. 

First, on the training schools: I note there is no tuition charge 
and that as far as unemployed people are concerned, they can attend 
evening schools. Is this kind of a protective device to be sure that 
they are looking for work or that they are unemployed ? 

Mr. Gituis. No. The evening school is not designed primarily for 
that purpose. They may attend just to get a certificate 

Chairman McCartny. Day or night school ? 
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Mr. Grits. We do not have what we call preparatory training in 
all of our evening schools. We do have it in, I would say, about one- 
third of them, but where the demand is there we will organize an 
evening school for those people. 

Chairman McCartuy. We had testimony in some States that indi- 
cated that if someone who was unemployed were to attend school, 
he immediately was disqualified for unemployment benefits. Is that 
true here? 

Mr. Griu1s. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. Hampron. Any case of that sort, it would depend entirely 
upon the individual case. There is a matter of availability under the 
law, and it is quite possible that he would be available while at- 
tending school, primarily because the night school is available for 
transfer. 

Chairman McCarrny. One general question. 

Mr. Adams, your testimony is that the Federal programs have 
generally been helpful to you as far as they have gone? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Chairman McCartuy. And they have not discouraged local initia- 
tive? 

Mr. Apams. No. 

Chairman McCarrny. But rather they may have encouraged and 
helped ? 

Mr. Apams. They have been most helpful; yes, sir. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you. 

(Material referred to follows:) 
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Report to the Governor, the Legislature, and the State 
Board of Education. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
April 2, 1959 


Governor Ear] K. Long, Members of the State Legislature, 
and Members of the State Board of Education 


Gentlemen: 


In compliance with the provisions of Section 16, Chap- 
ter I, Title 17, of the Louisiana Revised Statutes of 1950, 
I am transmitting to you the Annual Report of the State- 
operated Trade and Vocational-Technical Schools for the 
fiscal year 1957-1958. 


Evidences of advancement and growth are to be found 
throughout the report, and the State-operated trade and vo- 
cational-technical schools are making a great contribution 
to the development of Louisiana. There is every reason to 
believe that the State-operated trade and vocational-tech- 
nical schools will continue to grow and serve the youth 
and adults better from year to year. It is our desire to 
continue to develop a total program of education and train- 
ing which will be complete and practical in keeping with 
the needs of our people. 


I thank you for the cooperation and support which 


you have afforded the schools of the State. 
Respectfully submitted, 


State Superintendent of 
Public Education 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
INTRODUCTION 


Industrial expansion continues at a rapid rate in Lou- 
isiana. Capital investments were made at the rate of al- 
most $800,000.00 per day for the period January 1, 1957 
to June 1, 1958. During the first five months of 1958 the 
capital investment was 70% of the total for the entire year 
1957. 


This investment resulted in the creation of 5,010 new 
jobs during 1957. Total new jobs created by industrial ex- 
pansion has been over 67,000 during the period 1947-1957 
inclusive. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS* 
1957 
MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS 


Capital New Jobs 
Type of Industry Investment Created 
Chemical and Petroleum Products..$174,722,615 1,938 
Food and Kindred Products 2,637,213 354 
Paper and Paper Products 13,902,023 534 
Metal and Metal Products 34,882,775 1,381 
Machinery Transportation and 
Equipment 1,159,958 279 
Textile Products and Apparel 930,495 207 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 10,401,246 200 
Others 623,188 117 


$239,259,513 5,010 


*Source: Approvals under the 10 year Tax Exemption Law and the 
Inducement Law from records of the Louisiana Department 
of Commerce and Industry 


Vocational Industrial Education must continue to grow 
to meet the rapidly increasing need for industrial workers 
by Louisiana industries. It is the aim of the Area Voca- 
tional-Technical Schools to offer preparatory and up-grade 
training consistent with the needs of local industrial per- 
sonnel. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The objectives of this vocational program are two-fold 
and serve as a guide in the development of specific courses 
to meet the needs of workmen in industry. 


1. To provide pre-employment training in the basic manip- 
ulative skills and technical knowledge, fitting persons 
for useful employment in trade and industrial pursuits. 


. To provide instruction of an extension or supplementary 
type to employed persons. Instruction that will further 
develop performance, skills, technical knowledge, and 
industrial information relative to specific daily em- 
ployed groups. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


These objectives are attained by the area vocational 
schools through organizing programs to meet the training 
needs of the assigned area. Objective number one was ac- 
complished by conducting the following and other typical 
pre-employment programs: 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Industrial Chemistry 

Automotive Mechanics Electricity 

Automobile Body; Fender Repair and Farm Mechanics 
Painting House Building 

Barbering Machine Shop 

Beauty Culture Practical Nursing 

Business Training Radio-TV 

Diesel and Industrial Upholstering 
Engine Mechanics Welding 

Drafting 


A total of 13,004 received training in these pre-em- 
ployment courses during 1957-1958. 


Typical extension programs for up-grading employed 
persons were: 


Automobile Mechanics industrial Chemistry 
Cable-Splicing Navigation 
Business Training Pipefitting 
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Practical Nursing 

Engineering Aide 

Radio-TV Repair and 
Maintenance 


Industrial Electronics 
Carpentry 

Diesel Engine Mechanics 
Drafting 

Automatic Transmissions 


A total of 17,554 received up-grade training during 
the 1957-1958 school year. 


Practical Nurse Training 


The Practical Nursing Program in the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Section of the Louisiana State Department of Edu- 
cation was formed during the year 1949. In January, 1950, 
the first class was admitted at the Shreveport Trade School. 
In the few years of its existence the program has expanded 
rapidly and today it provides an educational opportunity 
which is used by an ever increasing number of students 
throughout the State. 


The Louisiana State Department of Education, in co- 
ordinating the Practical Nurse Program with the various 
area vocational schools, is providing a program to meet 
the increasing demands of hospitals, clinics, and the many 
other health services in Louisiana. 


Among the schools offering the program during the 
1957-1958 school year are the following: 


School and Location Affiliating Hospital 


Huey P. Long Charity 
Hospital 


Avoyelles Parish Trade 
School 
Cottonport, Louisiana 


Baton Rouge Vocational- 
Technical School 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Capitol Area Vocational 
School 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Central Area Trade School 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


*Affiliating hospital in Monroe 


Baton Rouge General 
Hospital 


Baton Rouge General 
Hospital 


*E. A. Conway Memorial 
Charity Hospital 
*St. Francis Sanitarium 
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T. H. Harris Vocational- Lafayette Charity Hospital 
Technical School 
Opelousas, Louisiana 


Ouachita Valley Vocational St. Francis Sanitarium 
School 
Monroe, Louisiana 


Shreveport Trade School Confederate Memorial Med- 
Shreveport, Louisiana ical Center 
Schumpert Memorial Sani- 
tarium 
Willis-Knighten Memorial 
Hospital 
North Louisiana Sanitarium 


Sowela Vocational- St. Patrick’s Sanitarium 
Technical School Lake Charles Memorial 
Lake Charles, Louisiana Hospital 


Sullivan Memorial Trade Bogalusa Charity Hospital 
School 


Bogalusa, Louisiana 


The program of a Practical Nursing school is approx- 
imately twelve months in length. It is divided in two 
areas—the first phase is a pre-clinical period of nineteen 
weeks of classroom instruction. Classes are held five days 
a week, six hours a day, with a total of 540 hours of in- 
struction. The second phase is a supervised clinical experi- 
ence of approximately thirty-two weeks. In the clinical 
area, ninety-six hours of formal instruction is given with 
1360 hours of supervised experience. A strong point in the 
Practical Nurse instructional program has been the em- 
ployment of clinical instructors by the vocational schools, 
thereby emphasizing the educational aspect of the clinical 
experience for the student. 


During the year 1957-1958 there were enrolled in the 
program 510 students. Upon successful completion of the 
program, students are awarded diplomas and qualify to 
take the State Board Examination for licensing, given by 
the Louisiana State Board of Practical Nurse Examiners. 
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This test is a national test used in thirty-eight states and 
graduates from our Louisiana programs score well above 
the national average. The largest percentage of these grad- 
uates work in hospitals with the remainder employed in 
allied nursing fields. 


During this year new minimum requirements were 
approved by the Louisiana State Board of Practical Nurse 
Examiners. A Craft Committee consisting of instructors 
and the State Supervisor have met several times to revise 
various phases of the curriculum. New procedures and ma- 
terials have been added in order to meet the new minimum 
requirements. 


Fourteen of the twenty-three professional nurses em- 
ployed in the nine practical nursing programs have Bachelor 
of Science degrees in nursing. Eight have professional 
preparation ranging from thirty to ninety semester hours 
of work completed in an approved college level nursing 
program. 


In this modern era of increased population, the indus- 
trialization of Louisiana, and the shortage of professional 
registered nurses, the practical nurse is more and more 
in demand. The concept of her status is changing rapidly 
and there is a desire for a broader range of duties and 
services performed by the practical nurse. 


Supervisory Personnel Development 


The job of a supervisor in industry is becoming more 
complex, and it is important that a sound program of train- 
ing be available to this important segment of our work 
force. It is recognized that one of the most difficult jobs 
the supervisors have is that of working with people. This 
phase of educational training in Louisiana is receiving 
increased attention. 


Programs for industry are available through all the 
area vocational schools. 


Typical courses in this area of instruction are: Human 
Relations, Economics, Safety Management, Oral and Writ- 
ten Reports, Work Simplification, Speech Training, Basic 
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Supervision and Leadership, Pre-Supervisory Training, Job 
Instruction Training, and Conference Leading. 


These programs are designed for specific groups and 
the content may vary. They are short, six to twenty-four 
hour courses, designed to up-grade supervisors in leader- 
ship skills using the conference and other instructional 
methods. This type of training is helpful in assuring a con- 
tinued supply of management personnel for industry since 
most companies promote from within their own organiza- 
tion. 


There has been some growth in the Supervisory Per- 
sonnel Development Program during this year. A study of 
present procedures was made with the aim of developing 
an administrative plan. This has been completed and is 
being considered. 


Plans have been made to conduct a “Leader Training 
Institute” in-service training for vocational school person- 


nel. A great deal of interest has been expressed in this 
program. 


Two persons were employed as supervisory training 
coordinators on the local level, their primary responsibility 
being the development of supervisory training within the 
local school areas. In one of the areas a “Call Staff” 


of industrial personnel was trained in conference leading 
this year. 


A brochure was printed and furnished to local schools 
to be used in the development of local programs. This has 
received wide distribution. 


Eleven area schools conducted programs during this 
past year, which is evidence of the need for this type of 
training. 


New instructional material has been developed in con- 
ference leading, to be printed by the Curriculum Labora- 
tory, distributed and used throughout the State. Subject 
matter content was developed in economics by one of the 
area schools during this past year. 


Seven area schools participated in a State-wide pro- 
gram for utility company employees. This is a long range 


47557 O—60—pt. 5-29 
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program with immediate plans including two State-wide 
workshops in conference leading, one in speech .training, 
and initiating a program in letter writing for supervisors. 


Future Plans 


On July 1, a program, sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education through a local area school, will begin 
for the State agencies employing Civil Service Personnel. 
The total number of such agencies is 163 with 60 in the 
Baton Rouge area. The long range program will be ac- 
complished in three phases. 


Phase 1 will be training of personnel officers of the 
agencies in conference leading techniques. 


Phase 2 will be conducting of typical content programs 
for agencies. 


Phase 3 will be the repeating of this specific material 
for the supervisors of other agencies in the immediate 
Baton Rouge area by the trained conference leaders. 


The program will expand State-wide with the local 
vocational schools playing similar roles in various locations. 


A supervisory training program will begin in at least 
one hospital. 


Plans also include instructor training and speech 
training for supervisors employed by major oil companies. 


During the past year a total of 449 supervisors were 
given training by the vocational schools. Also during the 
year, the State Department of Education in cooperation 
with Louisiana State University offered training to 
eighteen supervisors. 


Related Training for Apprentices 


Related and technical training was made available to 
every indentured apprentice making application to a State- 
operated trade school. This training was given throughout 
the area served by the trade school. 


Instruction was offered in classes organized for the 
apprentices where there were eight or move in regular at- 
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tendance, or in the case of isolated apprentices, the instruc- 
tion was given on an individual basis from prepared as- 
signments. 


In either case the mathematics, blueprint reading, 
science, and other technical information given the ap- 
prentice was that which was specifically related to the 
trade in which the apprentice was indentured. 


The course content for the related training program 
given each apprentice has the endorsement of the Craft 
Committee to which the apprentice is indentured. These 
committees work with the personnel from the Department 
of Education in continuously revising and bringing up-to- 
date the instructional material given the apprentice. This 
makes it possible to keep abreast of the technical advances 
and modern practices of each trade. 


Representatives from the trade school attend all Joint 
Apprenticeship Committee Meetings held in the area served 
by the school, to coordinate the related training and work 
experience of the apprentice. Details of each individual 
program are worked out cooperatively at these meetings. 


Representatives from the State Department of Educa- 
tion attend all meetings of State Apprenticeship Commit- 
tees, and all meetings of the Louisiana State Apprentice- 
ship Council. At these meetings are established State-wide 
policies and procedures for the related training program. 
Detailed reports are given at these meetings by the State 
Department of Education on the progress of related train- 
ing for each local program. 


The technical knowledge acquired at the school, com- 
bined with diversified work experience gained on the job, 
enables the apprentice to become a competent and skilled 
craftsman. 


During the school year 1957-1958 2,480 indentured ap- 
prentices attended the related class. There were also many 
individuals who attended these apprenticeship courses who 
were subject to the regulations of the local committees but 
who were on probation during the time their applications 
to become indentured apprentices were being processed. 
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Fisheries Training 
A fisheries training program was begun during the 
fall of 1957 for commercial fishermen on the Gulf Coast 
area of Louisiana. This program is conducted by four area 


vocational schools encompassing the Gulf Coast area and 
is coordinated by a central coordinator. 


The program was begun after the formation of a 
State-wide advisory committee and local advisory commit- 
tees. These committees suggested subject matter content 
under the heading of production, processing, and distribu- 
tion and priority was established for each. Programs con- 
sisted of both day trade and evening extension types, such 
as, Small Craft Operation and Navigation, Diesel Mechan- 
ics, Basic Law and Operation of Marine Radio Telephone. 


These schools conducted programs during 1957-1958 in 
eight different centers with a total enrollment of 311 per- 
sons. The Curriculum Laboratory cooperated in the devel- 
opment of instructional material. 


A gradually expanding program is planned for 1958- 
1959 including other subjects and expansion of present of- 
ferings as requested and needed by the industry. 


Fire Training 


In fire fighting the major objective is always to ex- 
tinguish the flames as quickly as possible. This requires 
that the firemen having the task be able to locate the fire, 
be familiar with the type equipment needed, and apply the 
proper extinguishing agent in order to combat the flame. 


With new types of equipment and chemicals being put 
on the market each day, it is necessary to have a continuous 
training program for paid and volunteer firemen through- 
out the State in order for them to become familiar with 
these latest developments. 


Every community, regardless of its size, needs the pro- 
tection of a well trained fire department to protect itself 
during the emergency of a fire. 


A small community having only minor fire hazards 
may require only a well trained small unit, while a city 
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having major fire hazards needs a much larger completely 
trained unit. 


The area vocational schools have played an important 
role in the fire training program by working with the 
Louisiana State Fire College in supplementing the fire- 
manship training in areas where there is a need for this 
type of training. 


Some of the objectives of these training courses were: 


. To teach only those principles and practices of fireman- 
ship which result in the best use of apparatus, tools, 
and equipment in each community. 


. To increase through training the efficiency of officer 
and fire fighter personnel. 


- To be acquainted with, and have respect for the 
hazards which may exist when a fire is in progress. 


Instructors for these courses are selected on the basis 
that they have attended the State Fire College and received 
a teacher training certificate while in attendance. A staff 
member of the Trade and Industrial Division of the State 
Department of Education conducts the teacher training 
sessions at the Fire College each year. 


Mobile Shop 


The farm mechanic mobile shops offered training in 
the outlying areas in the skills of repairing and maintain- 
ing all types of farm equipment. Well equipped vans with 
modern equipment and tools were used in supplying this 
type of training. 


Listed below are the vocational schools offering this 
type of training: 


Memorial Area Vocational Gulf Area Vocational- 
School Technical School 

T. H. Harris Vocational- Ouachita Valley Vocation- 
Technical School al School 

Florida Parishes Vocation- Concordia Parish Trade 
al School School 

Iberia Trades School Central Area Trades School 

Avoyelles Parish Trade Sabine Parish Trade School 
School 
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Training for Louisiana Rural Electrificertion Employees 


During the year 1957-1958 instruction was given to 
370 employees of the Louisiana Rural Electrification As- 
sociation in thirteen local cooperatives. 


This training was given by an itinerant Job Training 
and Safety Instructor who visits each Cooperative once 
every six weeks and conducts group meetings followed by 
coordinated instruction in the field. 


Among the subjects included in the training program 
were basic electricity, transformer connections, map read- 
ing, job analysis, first aid, and artificial resuscitation. 


The Annual Live Line Maintenance School was con- 
ducted at the Baton Rouge Vocational-Technical School. 
To this school was sent representatives from each of the 
Rural Cooperatives where training was given on the 
correct and safe methods and procedures of working on 
energized distribution and transmission lines. This is be- 
coming more and more important as the Louisiana Rural 
Electric Cooperatives serve more rural load that must op- 
erate twenty-four hours a day. 


Oil Circuit Recloser Training was conducted at each 
Cooperative on demonstration equipment where each man 
operated and became familiar with all types of equipment. 
Training was given in transformer fusing, in cooperation 
with transformer companies, where transformer banking 
and connections were demonstrated. 


All employees who operate automotive equipment for 
the Cooperatives were given training in Driver Education 
and Vehicle Maintenance. The Louisiana State Police, in 
cooperation with the Job Safety Instructor, gave drivers 
examinations to all qualified employees. 


Teacher Training 
Teacher training courses were given on both a credit 
and non-credit basis during the 1957-1958 school year. 


Teacher training courses for college credit were of- 
fered at Louisiana State University, Northwestern State 
College, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, and Southern 
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University. These courses were offered for the professional 
up-grading of trade school instructors. A total of 155 in- 
structors attended these courses. 


In addition to the resident, extension, and correspon- 
dence courses offered by the University, two part-time 
itinerant teacher trainers conducted eleven courses at nine 
different centers during the year. These centers were con- 
sidered to be the most logical locations based upon local 
needs and the feasibility of serving other schools in the 
area. In planning this type program it was possible to 
reach the instructors in fifteen different trade schools, or 
fifty-seven per cent of the twenty-six trade schools in the 
State. Through this type training it was possible to provide 
college courses to all the trade schools of the State over a 
two year period. 


Another responsibility of the itinerant teacher train- 
er was to give clinical assistance to meet the specific needs 
of individual instructors. 


A course especially for trade and industrial instruc- 
tors is planned to be held at the University during the 
summer session of 1958. Courses offered by the University 
and Colleges aid the instructors in meeting certification 
requirements as approved by the State Board. 


Other In-Service Training 


During the year conferences were held with the local 
directors with reference to improving instruction, progress 
charts, and re-organization of shops. The staff of the Trade 
and Industrial Division assisted the directors, coordina- 
tors, and instructors in carrying out these plans. Special 
courses such as carburetion and automatic transmissions 
were conducted throughout the year for up-grading trade 
school instructors. 


Counseling and Testing 


When applying for admission to a vocational school, 
all individuals are given a battery of tests. This enables the 
director to assist the individual in selecting a field of work 
for which he is suited. 
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Applicants for the Practical Nurse Program are given 
a series of tests specifically geared to the requirements of 
nursing. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
Engineering Aide 


Training courses for persons employed in street and 
highway maintenance and construction were given in four 
vocational school areas. 


These courses were designed to enable the trainee to 
advance in classification through the Engineering Aide level. 


The Engineering Aide program was developed with 
the aid of an advisory committee, and included basic arith- 
metic, algebra, surveying, highway construction, handling 
of asphalt, and concrete structure design. 


It is anticipated that during the next year this pro- 
gram will be expanded to include all vocational school areas. 


Electric Metering Short Course 


The Fourth Annual Short Course in Electric Metering 
was held this year. This program has continued to grow, 
with forty-seven in attendance, representing electric co- 
operatives, municipalities, and utilities. The course was 
staffed by two vocational school personnel and twelve 
manufacturing representatives. 


Dental Technician 


A program was initiated in Dental Technician Train- 
ing at the Shreveport Trade School. This was a result of 
a State-wide survey and cooperative efforts by the State 
Department of Education, the Shreveport Trade School, 
the Louisiana Dental Association, Fourth District Dental 
Association, and the six appointed committees. 


It is a preparatory program, twelve months in length, 
giving both theory and practice, designed for high school 
graduates over eighteen years of age. 


NEW SCHOOLS AND SHOPS 


The 1956 Legislature created one new vocational school 
for Negroes located in the City of Monroe. A local ad- 
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visory committee made recommendations to the State Board 
of Education with respect to site and curricula. This school 
is nearing completion and plans are for classes to begin 
operating in the early part of the 1958-1959 school year. 
Courses to be offered include: Practical Nursing, Auto 
Mechanics, Radio-Television, Shoe Repair, Farm Mechan- 
ics, and Body and Fender Repair. 


The New Orleans Negro Trade School began operation 
this year with the following courses: Sheet Metal, Auto- 
mobile Mechanics, Cooking and Baking, Radio-Television, 
Carpentry, and Cosmetology. 


In addition to the new school created in 1956, funds 
were also appropriated for new “B” shop facilities at De- 
Ridder, DeQuincy, Hall Summit, and Epps. The buildings 
at all four places have been completed and classes are being 
conducted. 


Funds were provided for additional shop facilities at 
the Union Parish Trade School, Farmerville; the Jefferson 
Parish Trade School, Gretna; and the Franklin Parish 
Trade School, Winnsboro. The shop has been completed at 
the Union Parish Trade School and it is anticipated that 
the shops at Gretna and Winnsboro will be completed in 
the near future. 


FUTURE PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


There are certain directions of development that must 
be given further study and research. There is a need for 
more technical level instruction in several geographical 
areas of the State. 


The need for technician training is urgent because 
many engineers are being used as technicians (sub-engi- 
neering level). If sufficient technicians were available, 
many engineers could then return to the engineering level 
work for which they are prepared, and thus help alleviate 
the shortage of persons at that level. 


Louisiana’s area vocational schools have begun to in- 
corporate this level of training in their curriculum, with 
the expectation that as industry in this State expands, 
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training for technical occupations will grow and become 
increasingly important. 


The following areas of activity will receive special 
consideration in program development for 1958-1959. 


Technicians: 


a. 
b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


Industrial Chemical Laboratory Technician 
Civil Engineering Aide 
Instrumentation—Meter Maintenance and Repair 


Telephone Technician Training for central office 
and sub-station communications equipment, main- 
tenance and repair 


Encourage extension technical programs 


Other: 


a. 


Special clinics, conferences, and factory schools 
are planned with the aim of helping instructors 
keep abreast of developments in their field of 
instruction. 


Supervisory Personnel Development Programs 


. Voltage Regulators and Oil Circuit Reclosers 


d. 


Workshop 


Extension Classes for Practical Nursing 


STATE-OPERATED VOCATIONAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


The providing of trained people to a growing business 
and industrial economy is achieved by training programs 
that will prepare and further develop individuals. The op- 
portunities made available by new and expanding indus- 
tries in Louisiana indicate the need for trained people. 


Cooperation with management and labor by the voca- 
tional schools deserves a great deal of credit for the sound 
program of training in Louisiana Area Vocational-Technical 
Schools. 
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The enrollment for the State-Operated Vocational- 
Trade and Technical Schools for 1957-1958 is 30,558. 


Table I is a breakdown according to types of programs. 


TABLE I 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
of 
STATE-OPERATED VOCATIONAL-TRADE 
AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Preparatory 
Extension 17,554 
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ANNUAL ENROLLMENT REPORT 
Fiscal Year 1957-1958 





Male Female 


Pre-EMPLOYMENT: WHITE 
Trade and Industries 
Business Training 
Distributive Education 
UE vg cnce cesagsn 


Eventne: WHITE 
Apprentice........... 
Trade Extension........... 
Business Training. .... 
Distributive Education. . 
Other. arate 


Pre-EmpLoyMENT: NEGRO 
Trade and Industries 
ROE as Faas it etaee cw : 


Eventna: NeGRo 
Apprentice oe 
Trade Extension . 
Business Training............... 
Distributive Education 
Other : 


Granp Tota ENROLLMENT 21,196 


30,558 
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STATE OF LOUISIANA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


STATE-OPERATED AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


AVOYELLES PARISH TRADE SCHOOL 
J. W. Gaspard, Director 
Cottonport, Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Jerome Bowling, Jr., Director 

3400 Winbourne Avenue 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


BIENVILLE TRADES SCHOOL 
Lloyd A. Ponder, Director 
Ringgold, Louisiana 


CAPITOL AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Eugene Harris, Director 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


CENTRAL AREA TRADES SCHOOL 
Cyril L. Cross, Director 


Natchitoches, Louisiana 


CONCORDIA PARISH TRADE SCHOOL 
Johnnie Beasley, Director 
Ferriday, Louisiana 


FLORIDA PARISHES VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
H. G. Knighten, Director 
Greensburg, Louisiana 


FRANKLIN PARISH TRADE SCHOOL 
Paul Purser, Director 
Greensburg, Louisiana 


GULF AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Marion W. Finuf, Jr., Director 

Abbeville, Louisiana 

T. H. HARRIS VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Glenn Madere, Director 

Opelousas, Louisiana 
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HUEY P. LONG MEMORIAL TRADE SCHOOL 
R. L. Moseley, Director 
Winnfield, Louisiana 


IBERIA TRADES SCHOOL 
M. H. Miley, Director 
New Iberia, Louisiana 


JEFFERSON PARISH TRADE SCHOOL 
Joseph W. Turner, Director 
Gretna, Louisiana 


JEFFERSON DAVIS VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
A. R. Eaton, Director 
Jennings, Louisiana 


MEMORIAL AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Ralph W. Bentley, Jr., Director 
New Roads, Louisiana 


MINDEN TRADE SCHOOL 
Joe E. Oswalt, Director 
Minden, Louisiana 


NATCHITOCHES TRADE SCHOOL 
Henry McTyre, Director 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


ORLEANS AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Sidney N. Collier, Director 

3727 Louisa and Piety Streets 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


OUACHITA VALLEY VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
S. W. Jackson, Director 
West Monroe, Louisiana 


SABINE PARISH TRADE SCHOOL 
C. C. Ferguson, Director 
Many, Louisiana 


SHREVEPORT TRADE SCHOOL 
J. M. Moore, Director 

837 Hope Street 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


47557 O—60—pt. 5——30 
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SOUTH LOUISIANA TRADE SCHOOL 
H. P. Willis, Director 
Houma, Louisiana 


SOWELA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Rex Smelser, Director 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


SOUTHWEST LOUISIANA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
J. W. Mitchell, Director 
Crowley, Louisiana 


SULLIVAN MEMORIAL TRADE SCHOOL 
Stacy C. Thigpen, Director 
Bogalusa, Louisiana 


UNION PARISH TRADE SCHOOL 
Dan H. Moreland, Director 
Farmerville, Louisiana 


2033-B—6-59 
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We have heard all of the witnesses scheduled for our morning 
session. We will reconvene at 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p.m. the 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing was resumed at 2:30 p.m.) 
hairman McCartruy. The committee will come to order. 
We will ask the Honorable F. E. Hernandez, mayor of Leesville, 
La., to be our first witness this afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF HON. F. E. HERNANDEZ, MAYOR, LEESVILLE, LA. 


Mayor Hernanpez. Senator, I would like to have the privilege of 
submitting with my testimony a copy of a joint release of the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the State of Louisiana, dated June 13, 1955, 
and a copy of a telegram from Charles M. Hargroder, executive as- 
sistant to Gov. Robert F. Kennon, concerning Chane Polk. 

I am submitting these to the committee for your consideration. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you very much. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


JOINT RELEASE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY ANL STATE OF LOUISIANA 
June 13, 1955 


The Department of the Army and State of Louisiana today announced an 
agreement under which Camp Polk, La., will be reopened on a permanent basis 
providing the State and property owners will insure the use of approximately 
7 million acres large-scale maneuver area on a continuing basis. The maneuver 
area which includes approximately 600,000 acres of Government-owned land 
will entail no cost to the Army except for that involved in restoration and claims 
payment to property owners in the area for actual damage done to property 
during maneuvers. The Army pointed out that since the maneuver land will 
be available to it on a continuing basis, the reopening of Camp Polk as a per- 
manent installation is essential in the view cf the need for an active Army 
installation to serve as the base to support maneuver operations. Camp Polk 
has been in a standby status since June 1954. Approximately 100,000 troops 
will be phased into the area in connection with the forthcoming large-scale fall 
maneuvers dictated by the need to conduct troop tests to meet new and changing 
conditions of warfare. 

Army Engineers with the assistance of State officials will proceed immediately 
to acquire the land use permits. The vanguard of troops will begin to move 
into the Camp Polk area following the acquisition of the maneuver area. 

Identification of troops to be stationed permanently at Camp Polk has not 
yet been made by the Army since the station list is now in the planning stages. 

The area involved is bounded roughly by the Sabine River on the west; U.S. 
Highway 80 on the north; U.S. Highway 90 on the south; and by a north and 
south line running through Alexandria, La., on the east, in addition, logistical 
support operation will be conducted in areas both north and south of this area. 


Hon. F. E. HERNANDEZ, SEPTEMBER 27, 1955. 
Leesville, La.: 


The following telegram was received today by Governor Kennon from De- 
partment of Army, Washington, D.C.: 

“You may assure conferees that a division plus various supporting troops will 
be stationed at Camp Polk subsequent to a maneuver if held which depends 
on procurement of adequate maneuver area. Present maneuver permits will 
not be valid unless Polk is opened as a permanent station.” 

Regards, 
CHARLES M. HARGRODER, 
Executive Assistant to Gov. Robert F. Kennon. 
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Mayor HERNANDEZ. 1 would like to introduce to you Mr. Robert 
D. Schafer who is the president of the Merchants & Farmers Bank 
& Trust Co. in Leesville. He has a statement he would like to present 
with your permission following mine. 

Chairman McCartuy. We are pleased to have you here, sir. 

Mr. Hernanpez. My name is F. E. Hernandez, mayor of the town 
of Leesville, La. I also own and operate F. E. Hernandez Hard- 
ware and Hernandez Farm Supply, both of which are retail stores. 

The Department of the Army via ry given the State of Louisiana 
positive assurance that Fort Polk would be a permanent installation 
as of November 1, 1955, with a division plus various supporting units 
stationed there, the surrounding area put forth a determined effort 
to provide the additional facilities for this sudden increase of popula- 
tion. Housing, schools, churches, recreation, telephones, gas, elec- 
tricity, water, sewage, streets, fire and police protection, and other 
improvements were provided as rapidly as possible. The local people, 
with an abiding faith in the Federal Government, proceeded to meet 
every demand made by representatives of the Army to the extent of 
their capabilities. Being thoroughly convinced that Fort Polk was 
permanent, there was little reluctance to make these investments. 

The untimely inactivation of this great military installation has 
seriously damaged the economy of this entire western section of 
Louisiana. In the area immediately surrounding Fort Polk it has 
brought about a condition of economic distress. Since I am before 
you today as mayor of the town of Leesville I will confine my remarks 
principally to that particular community. 

According to W. R. Jackson, Jr., a local attorney handling the 
process of taking title to “Fannie Mae” housing, he has already proc- 
essed 273 foreclosures that will revert to FHA and 191 that will 
revert to VA. Prudential Life Insurance, Mid-States Contractors of 
Baton Rouge, Buffalo National Bank of Buffalo, and several other 
companies have begun to foreclose on housing on which they hold 
loans. All these loans are for individual housing. 

Lee Hill Homes has 200 units, all of which are vacant. Leesville 
Improvement Corp. has 60 houses, 35 of which are vacant. There are 
78 apartments in Allendale of which only 4 are rented. In West- 
wood addition, there are 80 houses, 50 vacant. West End Heights 
had 104 units with only 3 rented; Morris & Goode, 50 apartments, 1 
occupied. Feritta Bros. built 62 new houses of which 48 are vacant. 
A spot check among individual owners revealed that 98 percent of 
their apartments and 90 percent of the houses were vacant. That is 
the present situation in Leesville, which you can readily see has 
destroyed real estate values. 

This unusual] situation was caused by well over half the peak popu- 
lation of approximately 15,000 leaving the area because of being 
transferred or to seek employment elsewhere. 

In spite of this tremendous reduction in population, unemploy- 
ment has reached an alltime high. The following data from the 
division of employment security indicates clearly that the situation 
is growing steadily worse. 

I would like to call to your attention that these figures were taken 
from the office of the division of employment security. 
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New claims for unemployment industrial benefits for the calendar 

year of 1959, January through November, are: 
248 | September 
276 | October 
November 
307 | August 

Continued claims for unemployment insurance benefits for calendar 

year 1959, January through November, are: 
January 2, 480} May 1, 706| September 
February 2,578] June 1, 777 | October 
2, 459 | July 2, 268 | November 
2, 248 | August 

That is the last month that information is available for. 

Total new claims from January 1, 1959, through November 30, 
1959, which is also the last month available, 3,363. 

Present number, as of November 30, 1959, the last month available, 
drawing unemployment compensation, 3,314. 

Peak month for unemployment on new claims, September 1959, with 
431 new claims. Peak month for unemployment on continued claims, 
November 1959, also the last month available, with 3,314 continued 
claims. 

I would like to call your attention to something I left out here. 
Leesville is located in Vernon Parish and that would be “county” to 
you, and the population of that entire parish is a little more than 
18,000 people. 

In addition to these terrific blows to the local economy there is now 
the serious problem of retiring the bonded indebtedness voted to 
meet the urgent needs of the influx of people when Fort Polk was 
activated. Presehtly outstanding: 

Town of Leesville : 

Recreation bonds 


Sewer bonds 
Fire equipment bonds 


Vernon Parish : 
School bonds 
Public improvement bonds 


There is also the cost of maintenance of all these improvements, all 
of which must be paid by taxes levied against the remaining property. 

The situation in Leesville is most peculiar and serious. With its 
greatly reduced population, many of whom are unemployed, and at 
least half the business houses closed, it is confronted with the prob- 
lem of providing such services as fire and police protection, mainte- 
nance of streets, sewer systems, et cetera, to an area that was extended 
to twice its original size and with revenues substantially reduced. 

Practically every church was enlarged and built additional facili- 
ties. This too must be paid by practically the same people. 

This extremely serious situation was brought about by the closing 
of Fort Polk which I truly believe was a breach of faith on the part 
of our Department of Defense. It is furthermore my honest opinion 
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that immediate steps should be taken by our Government to relieve 
this most unusual condition it has created. 

Should I have an opportunity to recommend action to be taken it 
would be to reopen Fort Polk as an active military installation in 
accordance with the original agreement between the Department of 
the Army and the State of Louisiana. 

If this is not done then: 

1. Use Fort Polk to assemble weapons and/or equipment. 

2. Make Fort Polk available to industry. 

3. Make the federally owned lands in this immediate area available 
to industry. 

4, Sai local governments for all expenditures made by them 
to provide services and facilities for the increase in population due 
to the activation of Fort Polk. 

Senator, I certainly appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
this committee. It is certainly a pleasure. I will assure you further 
that this testimony that I have given is extremely serious to us, and 
I was, personally, never more serious in my life than when I pre- 
sented it. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman McCartuy. Thank you, Mayor Hernandez. Your testi- 
mony relating to the problems of unemployment and its effects on the 
entire economy is what we are interested in. We are trying to accum- 
ulate evidence at this time on all of the causes of unemployment, and 
here we find that one of those causes is decisions made, not only by 
the Department of Defense, but decisions of industry which are, in 
my judgment, arbitrary in many cases and in many cases result from 
failure to keep commitments that have been made. I want to assure 


you that this committee will pay as much attention to this particular 
phase as the general problem of unemployment. 

Mayor Hernanvez. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman McCartuy. Mr. Schaefer, we will be pleased to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT D. SCHAEFER, PRESIDENT, MERCHANTS & 
FARMERS BANK & TRUST CO., LEESVILLE, LA. 


Mr. Scuaerer. Senator, I have a prepared statement. 

My name is Robert D. Schaefer. I am president of the Merchants 
& Farmers Bank & Trust Co., a commercial bank chartered and oper- 
ating under the laws of the State of Louisiana and located in Lees- 
ville, Vernon Parish, La. 

Camp Polk, a large military installation, was constructed about 
8 miles from Leesville at the outbreak of World War IT, and in the 
intervening years has been opened and closed according to the mil- 
itaristic trends of the times. On November 1, 1955, the designation of 
Camp Polk was changed to Fort Polk. The consideration for this 
change being that the landowners of Louisiana furnish the Army ap- 
proximately 7 million acres of land under agreement for 15 years to 
be used for maneuver purposes. The landowners signing these agree- 
ments were led to believe, and I feel rightfully so, that this was a valid 
and binding contract between themselves and the Government of the 
United States. As a further consideration of this contract the Army 
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agreed to maintain a division or the equivalent of a division in num- 
bers of men during the life of the maneuver agreement for 15 years. 


ECONOMIC RUIN STRIKES 


The Secretary of Defense, in December 1958, stating that the reduc- 
tion in the number of personnel in the Armed Forces, and in the inter- 
est of economy, as his reasons, ordered Fort Polk placed on inactive 
status as of 30 June 1959. 

To all practical purposes this announcement could have been made 
effective at the time it was made, as confusion and consternation was 
the community’s reaction. Business fell away to nothing, and em- 
ployment has fallen steadily since. The civilian work force at Fort 
Polk was approximately 1,300, and it is now less than 100. It was 
from the earnings of these civilian employees that this community 
realized its greatest benefit, as it was there people who lived here and 
spent their money here. Of course, a great deal of benefit was realized 
from the military payroll, but this benefit was more indirect. rather 
than direct as military personnel is more or less transient than per- 
manent while the civilian employees owned their homes here and made 
investments in the improvement of the area. As a consequence of this 
large labor force business in all lines was good. 


COMMUNITY LULLED BY FALSE ASSURANCES 


_ When the announcement was made that Fort Polk was a permanent 
installation for 15 years, local people and business felt complete justi- 
fication in making investments in building housing units, new stores 


and facilities, enlarging and renovating existing stores and increasing 
inventories, all of which were intended to take care of the increase in 
population which was undoubtedly due to increase as a result of the 
permanent status announcement, and the population did increase, 
roughly, from approximately 4,500 to slightly over 15,000 in Leesville, 
alone. Naturally, to take care of this increase in population, housing 
had to be provided, and as they had assurances of 15 years operation, 
few people hesitated to go into debt and mortgage their property to 
build houses and apartments, the income from which would retire the 
indebtedness, and it is, as a consequence of this, that many persons 
have lost their property, either through foreclosure proceedings or by 
voluntarily relinquishing their property for cancellation of the debt. 
Others, in more favorable financial circumstances, have been forced 
to seek refinancing at lower monthly payments thereby extending the 
repayment period over a longer length of time so that payments could 
be made from other income. Many, in this last category, being recip- 
ients of retirement pay who made those investments in rental prop- 
erty to supplement their monthly retirement income. 
he unemployment. situation of this area, has now become acute. 
Practically all the labor force in the area is now living on unemploy- 
ment compensation payments and withdrawal of civil service accumu- 
lated retirement fund deposits. These funds will be exhausted in a 
very short time, and the reason the few remain here is in hope that 
something will happen that they might get to remain and keep their 
homes. Sur population has rapidly declined, and it is variously esti- 
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mated that it has decreased well below the 4,500 ulation figure of 
Leesville in 1955, caused by the moving away dee persons who 
could find employment elsewhere who took their families with them. 
It is my considered opinion that our already chaotic economic condi- 
tion will worsen unless something is done immediately to stimulate 
employment. 

ctivity, in our institution, has decreased at least 60 percent. We 
are operating with four less employees now than in January 1959, and 
unless there is a definite change soon we are faced with the probability 
of releasing at least three more. Delinquency in loans is now at an 
alltime high in our history; also, foreclosures on mortgage loans, both 
real property and chattels, likewise are at an all time high. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES OVEREXPANDED 


Our parish government has been called upon to make certain in- 
vestments in permanent facilities, and to make contributions for the 
maintenance and operation of them, such as a public library, health 
center and parish welfare building. All these facilities and expenses 
of operation have added to the tax’ burden which is imposed on the 
local taxpayers. 

The Vernon Parish School Board, faced with the tremendous in- 
crease in schoolchildren, was forced to ask the property owning voters 
of the Parish to vote additional school bonds in the amount of 
$1,427,000 with which to build new schools and enlarge existing fa- 
cilities. There were $77,140 expended on additional furnishings and 
equipment in these schools and $111,210.05 was expended for addi- 
tional sites for new schools and enlargement of existing grounds. The 
full burden of repayment of these amounts rests with the property 
owners. Not 1 cent is paid by the Federal Government, either by 
outright grant or in lieu of tax payment. The Federal Government 
owns in excess of 247,000 acres of land in Vernon Parish, 83,000 
acres of which is owned by the Department of Agriculture, U.S. 
Forest Service, Kisatchie National Forest, Vernon Division, and the 
parish does receive from this acreage 25 percent of the net pro- 
ceeds from the income derived from the sale of forest products from 
these lands, but the remaining 164,000, approximately, acres are owned 
by the Army, much of which was taken under the right of eminent 
domain at a very small percentage of its actual value, and this land 
represented some of the best timber growing land in our parish, thus 
depriving our people of the benefits that could be derived from forest 
iabiakey, and the benefits that could be ours if it were included on the 
tax rolls. 

Our city government has likewise been overburdened by this sudden 
influx, and the bonded indebtedness of the town of Leesville has risen 
to $520,000, all of which was expended for essential services such as 
sewer system extensions, disposal unit expansion and repairs, new fire 
station equipment and park, playgrounds, city golf course, and swim- 
ming pool. These Sonal issues, likewise, must be paid by the property 
owners. 

In the 1955-56 session of school there were 877 federally affected 
children enrolled in the schools of the parish. In the 1957-58 session 
there were 2,695 such children enrolled, and on November 30, 1959 
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there were 379 enrolled. Thus, you can see from these figures in 
net loss of educables, based on $55 per educable reimbursement from 
the State, the tremendous loss in operating income suffered by our 
school system, and aside from this loss of children there has not been 
the equivalent loss in teacher and supervisory personnel; also it is 
interesting to note that costs of operation during the 1957-58 session, 
with the peakload of federally affected children, aggregated 
$1,605,787.76, while the 1959-60 budget of expenditures, the year with 
the least enrollment of federally affected children, will amount to 
$1,889,481.58. Figures which might tend to show the housing vacan- 
cies in Leesville, secured from Central Louisiana Electric Co., in- 
dicate that in 1957 they had 3,170 electric customers and this figure 
has dropped to 2,099, a decrease of 1,071 or 3314 percent. ater 
meters dropped from the peak of 2,322 to 1,559, and gas customers 
fell from the peak, January 1959, to 1,874 on November 30, 1959. 
These figures, while they do indicate the decrease in number of famil 
units vacated, do not with any degree of accuracy indicate the multi- 
tude of efficiency apartments and single room rental units that have 
been vacated, those being units served by the owner’s individual 
utilities meters. 
SOLUTIONS FOR FORT POLK AREA 


I do not know if my advice will be sought on a remedy for this 
situation, neither do I know whether or not it is in my province 
to make any suggestions, but I do earnest feel that the conditions 
which exist in the Fort Polk area, both in economic depression and 
critical unemployment status, are situations, not of our making, 


but of an abrogation on the agreement of the Army, or of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, or of the Federal Government itself wherein it made 
a definite agreement with the people of this area that for 15 years 
Fort Polk would be manned, staffed, and operated as a class 1 instal- 
lation of the U.S. Army. The reopening of Fort Polk would be the 
No. 1 solution to our problem. Releasing of the lands owned by the 
Government in Vernon Parish to the original owners would be the 
second solution, thereby putting those lands back on the tax rolls 
and furnishing tax relief immediately and a sound and stable forest 
products industry economy in a few short years. The final solution 
would be that the Federal Government reimburse the parish, Vernon 
Parish School Board and the town of Leesville for all disbursements 
made by them for expansion, improvements, and expenses incurred 
to provide such facilities as were required and requested by the 
Army, and further that an annual payment be made to the parish 
which would be in an amount equivalent, at least, to an in-lieu-of- 
taxes payment, as it is certainly not fair or equitable that the Govern- 
ment should own an area, equivalent to one-fourth of the land area 
of Vernon Parish, and not develop it or use it for the purpose for 
which it was originally acquired. 

Chairman McCarrny. Thank you, Mr. Schaefer. 

May I ask you, geaerally what has been the response of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to your problem ? 

Mayor Hernanpez. The response of the Defense Department ? 

Chairman McCartny. Yes. 
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Mayor Hernanpez. We have had little occasion to contact the 
Department of Defense directly. However, on more than one oc- 
casion we contacted Secretaries in the Department of the Army. 
There is not one of these I have had the pleasure of speaking with 
who does not readily admit that that is the best training area in the 
United States and, in fact, the only training area in the United States 
to deploy troops on a corps level, and they are well pleased with the 
number of days that the troops can train because of the good weather, 
the health of the troops, and all of that. Their comments have been 
most favorable. 

But with the reduction in the budget and with the reduction in 
the size of the Army, Fort Polk was selected as one of those to be 
inactivated. 

Chairman McCarruy. How much of an increase was there in the 
size of the community at the time Fort Polk was activated ? 

Mr. Scuarrer. From 4,500 to 15,000. 

Chairman McCartny. And what is it now? 

Mr. Scuaetrer. It is back to about 4,500. 

Mayor Hernanpez. There was no census taken recently, although 
there was a census taken when the Ist Division located a combat unit 
over there, and it showed that over one-half of the size of the town 
of Leesville was reduced, I believe from 15,000 to 9,400 with partial 
reactivation and then with complete inactivation, well, we can only 
give an estimate. 

Chairman McCartuy. The whole area is now still held by the De- 
partment of the Army ? 

Mr. Scuaerer. You mean the land? 

Chairman McCartny. The land. 

Mr. Scruarrer. Yes. 

Chairman McCartruy. And with no indication of willingness on 
their part to sell it or return it to the original owners, or to propose 
some payment in lieu of taxes. Did you know that legislation has 
been introduced not. only for this Department, but for Government 
generally ? 

Mr. Scuaerer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McCarruy. Tell me what happened with regard to the 
school districts and the educational programs. I assume you partici- 
pated for a time? 

Mayor Hernanpez. Yes, sir, and we are one of the first places in 
the country that had classrooms that are not now being used. We 
have entire school buildings that are not used. 

Chairman McCartny. Entirely withdrawn from use? 

Mayor Hernanpez. Yes, sir. 

We have outstanding bonds in the town of Leesville, we have a 
funded indebtedness at this time of $520,000 and, for the parish of 
Vernon, $2,302,000. That is shown in our testimony on page 3. 

There is one thing I might call to your attention, Senator, which 
is this. If something could be worked out—the physical condition 
of the camp proper is we are other uses which we had hoped 
that the Army might be able to put that to, and if there is any way 
that we can get that before the proper authorities, we would appre- 
ciate being considered, if Fort. Polk is not. to be activated as a mili- 
tary installation. 
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Chairman McCarruy. Well, the problem in the Defense Establish- 
ment is to find the proper authority. If you can find them, you can 
do something. Other than that they give you their sympathy. 

I do not know how much service we can give you on your problem, 
but I appreciate your testimony. As I said earlier, this is the type of 
problem that we want to follow up as best we can. 

We feel it is within the responsibility of the committee. So, if ‘ve 
can find the proper authorities, we will see what help we can g:.« 

ou. 
% Mayor Hernanpez. On behalf of this group from Leesville and, in 
fact, on behalf of the entire community, I wish to express our deep and 
sincere appreciation for this opportunity of testifying. 

Chairman McCartuy. Our next witness will be Clyde Hamm, chief 
of research and planning for the Oklahoma Employment Commission. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE R. HAMM, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND PLAN- 
NING, OKLAHOMA EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION, AC- 
COMPANIED BY W. J. BOWMAN 


Mr. Hamm. Senator, I would ask that Mr. M. J. Bowman of our 
staff sit with me here. He will not make an additional statement but 
will be here to help in answering any questions you may have. 

Chairman McCartuy. Very well, we are glad to have you both here. 

Mr. Hamm. The group this morning spoke at some length on the 
problems of underemployment and I shall not go too deeply in that. 

I have copies of this prepared statement that I have given to mem- 
bers of your staff. The statement is a little bit lengthy and it has 
a great deal of statistical data in it and with your permission I will 
not read the whole thing. 


Chairman McCartruy. We will include the whole statement in the 
record. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CLYDE R. HAMM, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND PLANNING, 
OKLAHOMA EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION 


Oklahoma is a fairly new State, having been admitted to the Union in 1907. 
The new State started out with very little industry ; its economy was primarily 
built around agriculture. Initially there was overpopulation by farm families 
from the standpoint of what the land would support in a long-range situation. 

In more recent years, mechanization of agriculture and the combining of 
units has greatly increased productivity per farm but has sharply reduced the 
number of persons needed on the farm. As an example, there were 204,000 
farms in Oklahoma in 1930, compared with 142,000 in 1950, and 119,000 in 
1954. If the trend between 1950 and 1954 has continued, there now are only 
about 100,000 farms in operation in 1959. 

This decline in opportunities for farm families has resulted in population 
losses and has contributed an increasing labor supply for nonfarm pursuits. 
The trend toward mechanization has not stopped. In 1959, for example, an 
estimated 25 percent of Oklahoma’s cotton crop was machine harvested, com- 
pared wtih almost negligible amounts 3 or 4 years ago. A much higher per- 
centage of the cotton crop in Arizona and California, where many Oklahoma 
workers have found seasonal jobs in the past, is now being harvested by 
machines. 

It appears inescapable that a large number of these seasonal farmworkers 
must turn to nonfarm pursuits in the future. 

The exploration and development of Oklahoma’s petroleum resources also 
contributed to an oversupply of labor.and resulting outmigrations. The develop- 
ment of many large oilfields in this State resulted in what was known as oil 
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booms in the 1920’s and the early 1930’s. Unquestionably, a larger amount of 
immigration occurred in the boomtowns than was actually needed to develop 
petroleum resources. As a result, many of these oil workers left Oklahoma as 
they originally entered—to follow oil devolpment in other States. The decline 
in oil production and drilling activities in the State during the past 2 or 3 years 
has reduced employment opportunities and contributed to some extent to the 
State’s labor surplus. 

Opportunities in nonfarm jobs have increased fairly rapidly in Oklahoma 
since World War II. As an example, in 1947 the norfarm wage and salary 
work force totaled 433,600, compared to an estimated annual average of 554,100 
in 1959, an increase of 28 percent. This compares with a national increase of 
19 percent during the same period. The increase in nonagricultural opportuni- 
ties in recent years, however, has not been sufficient to provide jobs for all 
those displaced from agriculture plus the natural increase in the labor force. 
Moreover, there have developed what might be termed “pockets” of unemploy- 
ment in specific areas, generally resulting from declining industrial activity in 
those areas. Currently there are four communities in Oklahoma classified by 
the U.S. Department of Labor as having a labor surplus. 

There follows a more detailed analysis of recent employment trends. 

In October 1959, the latest month for which data are available, 890,500 per- 
sons were employed in Oklahoma. Of this total 214,000 were engaged in agri- 
cultural activities ; 558,100 held nonfarm wage and salary jobs; and 118,400 were 
in other forms of employment. The largest individual components of nonfarm 
wage and salary employment were government, 130,800; trade, 128,700; and 
manufacturing, 84,700. The average annual labor force in Oklahoma for the 
recession year of 1958 was 899,900. This was a gain of 12.9 percent from 1950. 
Much of this gain could be attributed to a higher rate of participation in the 
labor force. 

In 1950, the labor force participation rate in Oklahoma was 48.8 percent 
among persons 14 years of age or older, compared to 53.8 percent for all the 
nation. This increased labor force participation appeared to be substantiated 
by current population estimates. On December 7, 1959, the Bureau of Census 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce estimated the population of Oklahoma to 
be 2,252,000, an increase of only 19,000, or less than 1 percent, from 1950. De 
spite the smallness of the increase, it does reflect the termination of a declining 
trend which had existed from the depression years until after World War II. 
During this span, the State’s population had declined from 2,396,040 in 1930; to 
2,336,434 in 1940; and 2,233,351 in 1950. There are some sources within the 
State who take issue with Census Bureau figures, estimating the State’s current 
population to exceed 2,350,000. 

At a time when employment and the rate of labor force participation were 
increasing, unemployment was declining. In October of this year, unemploy- 
ment was estimated at 31,800, compared to 37,000 in the like month of 1 year 
ago, and was down from the average of 1958, 50,300 persons. The current figure 
was slightly higher than the census estimate for 1950, a total of 30,000, but was 
substantially under the count of 10 years earlier, 82,234 persons. Statewide 
unemployment, as a percent of the labor force, declined from 10.2 in 1940; to 
3.8 in 1950 ; and dropped to 3.5in October of 1959. 

Although employment in Oklahoma has increased significantly and unemploy- 
ment has decreased in recent years, there are a number of areas having sub- 
stantial unemployment. Almost all of these are located in the southern and 
eastern portions of the State. Four counties, Carter, Pittsburg, Muskogee, and 
Okmulgee, are currently designated as smaller areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment by the U.S. Department of Labor. The remaining areas of substantial 
unemployment, other than those currently so designated, are largely rural coun- 
ties. A recent study prepared by Oklahoma State University indicates that 
most of the low-income counties of*the State are located in the southeastern 
section. 

In 1957, 16 of 20 counties, located in a triangular area bounded by Adair 
County in the northeast, McCurtain in the south, and Love County in the south- 
west, had an average family income of less than $3,300. This sum was equal to 
only 69 percent of the average family income for the State and 56 percent of 
that of the Nation. Farming, coal mining, some oil and gas production, and 
dependent industries have been the principal employing activities in most of the 
section. Manufacturing is relatively unimportant in the smaller counties, and 
only two of the nonclassified areas had more than 1 percent of the factory work 
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force of the State in 1957. However, most of Oklahoma’s coal mines are located 
in the southeastern section, and as recently as 1948 they employed an average 
of 2,400 workers. By 1958, the total had dropped to less than 1,000. 
Agriculture has long been one of the principal activities in southeastern Okla- 
homa. This continues to be true despite the fact that the soil is less fertile 
than in other portions of the State and the farms are small. Cattle, cotton, and 
vegetables are among the more important farm products produced here. The 
following is an analysis of employment conditions in the four classified labor 


surplus areas. 


Ardmore Area (Carter County) 

Carter County, located in southern Oklahoma approximately halfway between 
Okahoma City and Dallas, has been an area of substantial labor surplus since 
the fall of 1958. This county, for many years, has been a center of oil operations 
and trade for south-central Oklahoma. The population of the county in 10930 
was 41,419 persons; 10 years later the figure had increased to 43,292. Ensuing 
years witnessed a decline, for by 1950 the total was down 15.8 percent to 36,455. 
Nevertheless, in 1950, Ardmore, the principal city, had 17,890 inhabitants, up 
6 percent from 1940. 

Subsequent to 1950, the area population appeared to have resumed an increas- 
ing trend, particularly following the reactivation of the Ardmore Air Force Base 
in 1953. For the past few years, oilfield exploration has been on the decline. 
Thus, the area has experienced a cutback in drilling activities and several offices 
of such companies have been moved to other points. In October 1958, the De- 
fense Department began deactivating the local Air Force base. The closing of 
the installation resulted in layoffs of numerous civilian workers, while military 
personnel were transferred from the area. 

Employment in Carter County was estimated at 14,800 in August 1957, and 
unemployment 475, equal to 3.1 percent of the labor force. One year later, em- 
ployment had dropped to 14,100, and unemployment had increased to 1,075, equal 
to 7.1 percent of the labor force. In August of this year, there was a total of 
13,750 persons employed, and unemployment totaled 750, or 5.2 percent of the 
labor force. The unemployment ratio is expected to increase during the late 
fal and winter months, as many local residents have taken seasonal employment 
in other areas and will return for the winter. 


McAlester area (Pittsburg County) 

Pittsburg County has been officially designated as a smaller area of substantial 
labor surplus for the past several years. In 1930, the county had 50,778 inhabit- 
ants. Since that time, the population has declined constantly, dropping to 48,985 
in 1940, 41,031 in 1950, and was estimated at about 36,000 in 1957 by State 
authorities. The county is located in the center of the southeastern section and 
is in the principal coal mining area of the State. There has been coal produc- 
tion in the area since before the start of the 20th century. 

Mining reached a peak in the early 1920’s and has declined steadily since, with 
the exception of the war and early postwar years. In addition to coal, other 
major employing industries over the past years have been the U.S. Naval Ammu- 
nition Depot, trade, services, and some garment manufacturing. Employment 
in the area increased during the early part of the 1950’s, reaching a total of 
approximately 16,125 in October of 1953. Nevertheless, there were 875 persons 
unemployed, a total equal to 5.1 percent of the labor force. Three years later, 
in October 1956, employment had dropped to 13,325, and employment has con- 
tinued to decline, dropping to 12,050 in October of this year. 

Due to outmigration, unemployment has also dropped recently, falling to 750 
in October, a sum equal to 5.9 percent of the labor force. Much of the downward 
employment trend in Pittsburg County can be attributed to the declining coal 
mining industry and a sharp cutback at the U.S. Naval Ammunition Depot near 
the city of McAlester. These factors, along with a general trend of outmigration 
in the trade area and a below-average income of residents, have led, to the prob- 
lem of declining employment and chronic unemployment in the area. 


Okmulgee-Henryetta area (Okmulgee County) 


Another area of substantial unemployment is Okmulgee County. There are 
two principal cities, Okmulgee and Henryetta, located in this county of east- 
central Oklahoma. In 1930 the population of the area totaled 56,558 persons, 
including 17,097 in Okmulgee and 7,694 in Henryetta. Ten years thereafter, the 
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county population had dropped to 50,101, including 6,905 residents in Henryetta 
and 16,051 in Okmulgee. The 1950 census showed the population of the county 
as 44,561; Henryetta had 7,987 inhabitants and Okmulgee 18,317. Therefore, it 
can be seen that the overall population has declined steadily for over 20 years, 
while the two principal cities have recorded a very slight increase. 

For many years a large number of the workers in the area have been em- 
ployed in stone, clay, and glass plants, coal mining, and zine smelting. All three 
of these industries have suffered periods of curtailed activity. The mining in- 
dustry here, as elsewhere, has steadily declined. At the same time, operations 
at the local smelter have frequently been interrupted, due to uncertainties in 
the lead and zine industry. The latter situation stems from sizable foreign 
imports and low domestic prices. This has brought about drastically reduced 
mining of the materials in the tristate area of Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri, 
thus eliminating the closest supply of the mineral. 

Stone, clay, and glass plants frequently are compelled to lay off workers for 
periods due to tank repairs and Jack of orders. Employment in the area was 
estimated at 14,925 in March 1957, including 2,625 workers in manufacturing, 
625 in mining, 1,450 in trade, and 1,750 in Government. At that time there were 
500 jobless workers, equal to 3.2 percent of the labor force. One year later, 
employment had dropped to 14,375 and unemployment had climbed to 1,550, or 
9.7 percent of the labor force. More recently, employment has increased in the 
area, as all industries are operating at approximately full capacity. In Septem- 
ber 1959, the last month for which data are available, a total of 15,475 people 
were employed and unemployment had dropped to 825. Despite this high level 
of employment in the area, joblessness equaled 5 percent of the labor force. 
Doubtless, unemployment will increase to over 6 percent of the labor force dur- 
ing the early winter months and remain at or exceed that level well into 1960. 


Muskogee area (Muskogee County) 


Muskogee County, which is located in east-central Oklahoma, had a population 
of 66,424 in 1930. During the next two decades the population edged downward 
to 65,914 in 1940 and 65,573 in 1950. Nevertheless, this area continued to be the 
third largest center of population in the State. During the time the county was 
losing residents, the principal city, Muskogee, increased moderately from 32,026 
in 1930 to 37,289 in 1950. The processing of food products has long been an 
important industry in Muskogee. In addition, there are a number of smal! 
manufacturing plants in the area and Muskogee is important as a center of 
trade. 
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Persons exhausting unemployment insurance benefits in Oklahoma, 1939-59 
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1 Change in coverage (from 8 or more to 4 or more) caused significant increases in claims filed in 1957 and in 
exhaustions during 1958. 


Benefit exhaustions in Oklahoma in selected counties, 1958 and 1959 
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1 January-November 1959. 


Mr. Hamm. I shall attempt to highlight the statement, and I do 
this in the interest of saving time and also that you can follow the 
trend perhaps a little better. 

Chairman McCartuy. Very well. 

Mr. Hamm. To start with, Oklahoma, as you probably know, is a 
fairly new State. It was admitted into the Union in 1907. It was 
first opened to white settlement beginning in 1889. At the time that 
the State was opened to settlement it was almost entirely agricultural 
and the farming units were divided on the 160- and 80-acre bases 
which were not sufficient in a long-range situation for people to make 
a living. 

- RESULTS OF MECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 


In more recent years, mechanization of agriculture, about which you 
have heard this morning, has had many revolutionary results. I 
would like to give you a couple of figures here to illustrate this point. 

In 1930 there were 204,000 farms in Oklahoma. Today there is an 
estimate of about 100,000. That is a rather sharp decline. This 
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mechanization in agriculture has not come to a stop. In fact, there 
is a relatively new trend in Oklahoma toward machine harvesting 
of the Oklahoma cotton crop and this year of 1959 we estimate that 
about 25 percent of our cotton crop was harvested with mechanical 
equipment. Even 3 or 4 years ago the amount harvested with me- 
chanical equipment was almost negligible. 

A much greater percentage of the cotton crop in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia is now being harvested by machinery and the reason I raise 
that point is that many of our Oklahoma people who had been find- 
ing jobs in cotton harvesting in. those States will not be doing that 
work and therefore this is apparently a drying up source of seasonal 
employment. I might add also that we have had in our southwestern 
cotton areas 6,000 Texan workers—I am not going to speculate on 
why the workers went from Texas, but they came. 

ell, to summarize this first point, we are overpopulated on the 
farms in the longrun sense and the result is an increase in the non- 
farm labor source and it appears inescapable that a large number of 
these people will have to turn to nonfarm pursuits in the future. 


PETROLEUM RESOURCES 


Another item playing a part in this was the development of Okla- 
homa’s petroleum resources. In the 1920’s and in the 1930’s we had 
what you might call an oil boom. People came in much larger num- 
bers than were needed to develop the petroleum resources of Okla- 
homa and, of course, many of them left the State, as they entered, to 
follow oil development in other areas. 

The situation in Oklahoma is not all blue, and I will be most remiss 
in my duties if I hint that it is. Actually, we have had very substan- 
tial growth in nonfarm opportunities simce World War II. 

For these figures I have picked the year 1947 because that is the 
first fairly normal year following World War II. In 1947 the non- 
farm wage and salary work force totaled 433,600 and now it is esti- 
mated at 554,100 in 1959, which is a gain of 28 percent. The gain in 
the Nation for the same period was 19 percent. Actually, our gain or 
our increase in nonfarm job opportunities since World War IT has 
increased more rapidly than the national average. 


OKLAHOMA EMPIOYMENT HIGH EXCEPT FOR DEPRESSED AREAS 


This, however—well, there is another point I would like to make 
here, that our rate of unemployment has been rather consistently 
below the national average in the last several years except occasionally 
for what we might call pockets, usually resulting from declining in- 
dustrial activity in those areas. So, although statewide there is not a 
great quantity of unemployment and statewide it is not a serious 
problem, still we do have these areas and we have four communities 
in our State classified as labor surplus areas, so classified by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

hese areas have what might be called the fixed industries and we 
have had unemployment in these areas where we get coal and lead and 
zinc. 
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And although I do not want to touch on, I mean, I do not want to 
elaborate on underemployment, we do have a great deal of it and I 
would like to give you one figure here. 

In the year 1950, the percentage of participation in the labor force, 
the people working in the population of Oklahoma was 48.8 percent, 
compared with the national average of 53.8 percent. We have had a 
rather large increase in the labor force paraticipation but we do not 
know how much exactly, because some people take issue with the 
Census Bureau figures on population. 

I will touch very briefly on the population trends here. According 
to the census figures the population of Oklahoma in 1930 was 2,396,040 
and it declined thereafter. We have lost three Congressmen since 
that time and it is down, according to the Census Bureau’s estimates, 
to something like 2,252,000 in 1959. Our figures here are not from our 
local estimaters, we are not in the population-estimating business but 
we do know that in each decade, the 1930’s, the 1940’s, the 1950's, 
that we have lost a substantial amount of population. 

I will make one further comment on underemployment. We have 
had a news release just before we left from the Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, a report on economic problems in Oklahoma. They had under 
study an area in Oklahoma where we have our worst problems of 
underemployment and low income and they point out that in this area 
the average family income, not per capita but family, is around 
$3,300 which is equal to 69 percent of the statewide average. With 
that, I am going to pass briefly now to the four areas that are classified 
as labor surplus areas. 

First, there is the Ardmore area, consisting of Carter County, lo- 
cated in south central Oklahoma. This area traditionally has been a 
center for oil operations and trade built upon both agriculture and 
petroleum. The Defense Department in 1953 began to deactivate the 
local Air Force base and in 1958 they closed it and primarily as a 
result of the closing of that base there have been continuing layoffs 
oi the civilian workers and military personnel were transferred out. 
That condition reached a rather high level in the Ardmore area in 
1958 and subsequently it has been classified as an area of labor surplus. 
It has shown rather considerable improvement this fall but this winter 
we may expect local people who have taken seasonal employment in 
other areas to ba returning for the winter and so there may be an 
upturn in these figures. , 

The next one that I want to comment on is the McAlester area, con- 
sisting of Pittsburg County. This county has declined in popula- 
tion from the 1930 level of 50,778 inhabitants to an estimate of about 
36,000 this year. This area was basically built upon coal mining. 
This is the center of the coal mining operations of Oklahoma. 

In World War II a rather sizable naval ammunition depot was 
located there. This was never completely closed but it was deacti- 
vated in a rather sizable manner and caused a cutback in civilian 
employment and there has been just one layoff after another so that 
now we have about 400 employment there at the present and that, 
plus the decline in the coal] mining industry—and those are the two 
primary reasons—the McAlester area is an area of what we might call 
chronic unemployment and this thing has existed for quite a number 
of years. 
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They do have some garment manufacturing down there but that 
does not take the place of basic industries. Of course, our ratio of 
unemployment is lower now than it was some time ago—and I know 
that this committee understands, but to the public, if you tell that 
story, they laugh. 

The next area is the Okmulgee-Henryetta area, consisting of Ok- 
mulgee County. There are two fairly sizable towns within that 
county, Okmulgee and Henryetta. 

The basic industries down there are stone, clay, glass plants, coal 
mining, and zinc smelting. There was rather extensive coal mining 
in that area. Of course, the story on coal here is the same as the story 
on coal in West Virginia or anywhere else, it has gone downhill. 

The glass plants do have sporadic unemployment and, except once 
in a while, in the case of flat glass, the market is rather bad in that 
field. 

Lead and zinc have become rather sick industries. I could comment 
a little on the mining area in northeast Oklahoma, which is almost 
completeiy gone now, but this situation has been chronic for so long 
that many of the people have left the area or have retired from the 
labor force, and they have exhausted their unemployment. insurance 
benefits. 

The Muskogee area is the last area, the fourth area and somewhat 
larger than the others. It consists of Muskogee County which had a 
opulation of 66,424 in 1930 and it had only a fairly minor decline, 

ing a little over 65,000 in 1950, in fact it declined for a little less 
than 1,000 in a 20-year period, but during this period the city of 
Muskogee has shown an increase in population, a small one, from 
32,000 in 1930 to 37,000 in 1950. Food processing there has played 
a part in that, it is the center of a rich agricultural area. 

Actually, odd as this may seem, prosperity has caused a great deal 
of unemployment there. It is located in the center of a vast sur- 
rounding area of low employment and so, 2 or 3 years ago when three 
or four large plants started moving in, this activity, the construction 
that was needed to get the plants in, created a great deal of publicity 
and so people began moving in there by the hundreds, if not by 
the thousands, in the hopes of getting jobs. So you might say that 
a small boom created a big labor surplus in this area. 

There is one plant there, a large one, completed by the Department 
of Defense at an expenditure of something like $38 million to make 
solid aircraft fuel, some kind of a special fuel there, and then they 
announced a month ago that they were gov to close it, and I notice 
by the papers just in the last few days that they are going to continue 
to operate it but. on a somewhat smaller level than initially planned. 

I have skipped through this very, very hurriedly. i want to make 
just a very few comments on my conclusions. I shal: run through 
that hurriedly and then I hope to be able to answer any questions you 
want to ask. 

To start with, unemployment on the statewide level is not critical. 
It is no serious problem in Oklahoma. We do have our pockets of 
unemployment. 

There is some disturbance about the petroleum industry which 
plays a very large part in our overall economy. We can say that it 
is a depressed industry, it is one that certainly has not been expanding, 
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it has been contracting in the last 2 or 3 years and to the extent to 
which the petroleum industry contracts it affects almost all segments 
of economic enterprise in Oklahoma. 

There has been a long depression in the lead and zinc mines. Many 
of them have become depleted and many have been exhausted and 
many of the people have left the State and others have retired and 
some of them have gone into something else there. 

There is still a very serious problem of underemployment, particu- 
larly in southeast Oklahoma, and this situation can and will deterio- 
rate still further if the trend toward mechanical cotton harvesting 
continues. 

One thing is certain, that either more jobs in nonfarm pursuits in 
this sector have got to be created or we are still going to have further 
outmigration. 

For the benefit of the committee’s study, I would like to present the 
following additional material: 

A copy of “Oklahoma Benefit Financing, 1958-67.” This is a 
study analyzing the economic background of Oklahoma and evaluat- 
ing the ee of the trust fund from which unemployment benefits 
are paid. 

A copy of the 1959 Oklahoma employment security law, showing 
the dvration of benefits, the amound paid, and so on. 

Third, a digest for the purpose of comparing the provisions of the 
new law with those reviously in effect. 

Fourth, a “Handbook of Employment Statistics,” which is a history 
of employment by industries. 

Fifth, a copy of the “Handbook of Program Statistics,” which 
contains data concerning the unemployment insurance program. 


Sixth, a copy of the Oklahoma Labor Market, which is a monthly 
publication showing the current labor force and levels of employment 
and unemployment. 

Thank you very much. 

if 


Mr. Hamm. 
them. 

Chairman McCartuy. Yes, I have, Mr. Hamm. 

What are the general terms of your unemployment compensation 
prog m in terms of duration ? 

r. Hamm. We have had a number of amendments enacted in 1959, 
Senator. Currently our maximum benefits are $33 a week and the 
maximum duration is 39 weeks 

Chairman McCartny. You said 39 weeks? 

Mr. Hamma. We are the only State in the Union with 39. 

I might add that there is a gimmick in the law so that not too many 
can draw 39, because of the limitation on the taxable wages. The: 
can only draw one-third of the actual wages or $3,000 and except in 
the case of a man who has worked for several employers or has an un- 
usual period, you do not have the $3,000 in taxable wages. Most of 
them in the higher brackets wind up with 32 weeks, but some will 
draw 39. 

Chairman McCarrny. I believe that Oklahoma was one of the 
States which as far as general assistance was concerned, if any em- 
ployable person was in the family, the family was disqualified. Is 
it that way now ? 


you have any questions, I will be glad to answer 
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Mr. Hamm. I wish I could tell you. It was that way when I worked 
there several yearsago. I will have to get that. 

Chairman McCartuy. If you extend the benefits to 39 weeks it 
would be helpful to those who are covered. As for those who are not 
covered, it would have very little bearing if the other provisions of 
the law were still continued. 

I think that the problems that you have are rather similar as those 
in other parts of the country relating to coal. In ad :tion to which 
you have some problems as the result of mechanica ‘iarvesting in 
agriculture. 

I would like to ask you a question about the potentiality of Okla- 
homa, in the sense of getting more industry and a larger population. 

Mr. Hamm. Well, of course, we have a problem with water which 
anyone notices who stays there for any time. We are, as you have 
probably noticed, developing water resources. Of course, that is no 
problem in Minnesota where you come from, but in Oklahoma the lack 
of water resources is a drawback in getting the industries in. We do 
have a number of dams and we are making some progress in that di- 
rection. I thing we now have groups interested in entering commu- 
nities in Oklahoma. 

We were a little late getting into this industrial field. I do feel 
that, from a more or less crossroads situation, that we are in a fairly 
good position as far as certain types. 

We perhaps do need training facilities. I feel also that perhaps we 
are not in quite as bad a situation as the gentleman from Arkansas this 
morning, whose talk I enjoyed very much. You may recall that he 
said they had shortages in the anid of surpluses. We have a little 
of that, of course. 

Western Electric has just located a new plant in Oklahoma that 
will employ 4,000 people and there are others; nothing that big, but 
a number of other smaller plants are coming in. I think that we are 
holding our own, but it is a struggle. I don’t think that we are going 
to have any big windfall. 

Chairman McCarruy. Thank you. 

Our next witness is the Honorable Haskell C. Hay, the mayor of 
Texarkana, Ark. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HASKELL C. HAY, MAYOR OF TEXARKANA, 
ARK. 


Mr. Hay. Senator, we will not take very much time, very little of 
yourtime. I just want to talk to you just a little bit about the situation 
in Texarkana, Ark., and Texarkana, Tex. I have a few figures here 
and a short statement to make but I am not going to take up very 
much of your time. 

Chairman McCartuy. That will be fine; proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Hay. My name is Haskell C. Hay, the mayor of Texarkana, 
Ark. The city of Texarkana, Ark., has a population of 19,735. 

We really have two city governments there. Mayor Miller was 
unable to be here. What we have done, we just drew an imaginary 
line down between the two cities. But we have one employment office, 
a joint fire department, joint everything you can think of, the same 
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everything, and it is a little hard to bring out figures when you have 
two city governments. 

We are in that area at the corner of Texas and by the northern part 
of Louisiana, and there is Oklahoma and Arkansas—what we call the 
four States area. 

We have one of the largest arsenal plants, the Red River Arsenal. 
During World War If we worked about 11,000 employees at Red 
River Arsenal. I would estimate we have some 4,000 at the present 
time. I am not certain but the last figures that I have seen, it is away 
down. 

Of course, we are not, thank goodness, we are not in the shape of 
Leesville, La. We have constructed a reservoir there and we are 
bringing in an industry down there but we are a little bit concerned. 
If you have a copy of these figures you will notice that in March 1959 
the percent unemployed in Texarkana was 8.6 and in November it 
jumped up to 11.2. 

I do not know what we might do. There are two or three things 
that I talked to Mr. Brown about over the telephone. 

At one time we had one of the largest mail terminals. There was 
one in Cincinnati and one in Texarkana, and I believe one in Fort 
Worth; I am not too familiar with the mail service. There was a 
movement on in the department of mails to do away with that ter- 
minal; a lot of people were hollering “economy” in the country, and 
that they only needed just one or two. We had 500 Government 
employees at this terminal. 

So we brought together a lot of people from over there and we went: 
they had gone to the Defense Department in Washington and they 
talked to different ones and we managed to retain the terminal. As 
Senator Long said when he was talking to that man from, I believe 
Oklahoma, you can do something if they find the proper authorities in 
the Defense Department. 

We feel like if we can go into this thing gradually we can work 
out of it. We really feel sincere about that and we want to do all 
that we can and we are going to do our part. We think that if they 
will just go along with us in this thing that we will be all right. 

That is about the only thing. I will want it to appear as a matter 
of record that we would want it recognized by our Senators and Con- 
gressmen, the condition we are in in this area. 

That is about all I have to say. 

I have with me Mr. Martin from the Red River Arsenal who might 
want to say a word. 
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(Material submitted by Mayor Hay follows :) 


Labor force, Bowie County, Tex., and Miller County, Ark., month of March 











1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Total labor force 42,780 | 41, 

38, 735 | 38, 

Unemployed - 3, 500 4,045 | 3, 
Percent unemployed .8 ke . x 9.5 
Area classification E 


940 | 40,875 | 36,920 | 36,610 

290 | 36,780 | 32,770 | 33, 460 

650 | 4,095 | 4,150 3, 150 

8.7 10.0 11.2 8.6 
D E E 


A. Unemployment is less than 1.5 percent of the total labor force with a critical labor shortage existing 
in many major industries. 

B. Unemployment is from 1.5 to 2.9 percent of the total labor force, with job opportunities slightly in 
excess of jobseekers. 

E. Unemployment is from 3 to 5.9 percent of the total labor force. Jobseekers slightly exceed job 
openings. Most of this may be due to seasonal or temporary factors. 

D. Unemployment is from 6 to 8.9 percent of the total labor force with jobseekers exceeding jab openings. 
This situation is not due to seasonal temporary factors. 

E. Unemployment is from 9 to 11.9 percent of the total labor force with jobseekers substantially in excess 
of job openings. This situation is appearing more critica] than in D. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tez. 
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NoTE.—National point unemployed: For Arkansas which is seasonal adjusted, 6; for Texas which is 
mt ues adjusted, 4.7. Last 4 months labor force went up or increased 100 pér month; total unem- 
ployed, 450. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. MARTIN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, RED RIVER 
ARSENAL 


Mr. Martin. Senator McCarthy and members of the committee, I 
am employed by the Red River Arsenal and I am here to talk not as a 
member of that, but I also am the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees at Red River Arsenal. 

I have some figures on that installation. 

During the Korean war our strength was about 11,000 at that time, 
and, as Mayor Hay has right now said, we are approximately about 
5,000 at this time, approximately 5,000. 
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And, of course, with the threats of shooting being stopped, that has 
cut off some of that, we understand. 

We feel, Senator, perhaps if more work could be channeled through 
Red River from some other place, from other than just our 4th Army 
area, why, we could relieve a lot of this unemployment situation we 
have in that area. 

Our commuting area for Red River is approximately 75 miles and 
we do have the facilities. We do have the machinery and the know- 
how there within that Red River area. 

By the same token, we have a very good training program to train 
people and so, because of all of that, we feel that if something like 
that could be handled, why, a lot of this situation as far as unemploy- 
ment is concerned, can be taken down. 

I have mentioned this to a couple of the Senators, especially Senator 
Johnson, in regards tc not changing our missions, but adding other 
missions to what we now have, such as missiles, and such as that. 

I have been told that right at the present time we have no mainte- 
nance for that, because we have not anything in this session of that 
for the 4th Army area, but then I did make the statement that from 
Denver, Colo., to Redstone in Alabama, we have no maintenance at ali. 

We don’t have it to werk with, and we understand it is being taken 
within the State of Texas, but I wanted to bring it forth to be sure 
that we got ours in there first, if it was ever possible. 

I appreciate appearing before you. I think I appeared before 
you once in Washington before. I appreciate very much having the 
opportunity. 

Yhairman McCartny. I am sure from your testimony, Mr. Martin, 
that you feel the Government procurement and maintenance depart- 
ments could be helpful to you, and that they have helped in the past ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Since the question relates to a general program 
of area redevelopment, you feel there is a possibility it might be help- 
ful, and you think you have the facilities and you have the personnel 
and you have the need ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Chairman McCarrny. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Les Burnett, the director of education, Texas 
State AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF LES BURNETT, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, TEXAS 
STATE AFL-CIO 


Mr. Burnett. Thank you, Senator McCarthy. 

I find myself, you might say, 3 days short, because I should have 
been in New Orleans, as the Texas Employment Commission was rep- 
resented there, and also labor was represented, and at 11 o'clock last 
night I found myself about. to-make duplications—Mr. Flory pre- 
sented some figures in New Orleans, and I will not duplicate his work. 

I did put some things down on paper last night. I could not get 
a public stenographer, so I could give you my statement later, or I 
can give it now, if you wish. 

Chairman McCarruy. You can go right ahead. 
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Mr. burnett. I notice from newspaper articles that you are finding 
a lot more unemployment areas and in greater, more substantial 
amount, than what is reported by the employment security agency. 

I have been for the last 9 years the ee representative for the 
Texas Employment Commission, and I have had to answer a lot of 
questions relating to this. 

In my observation, it is not to be attributed to lack of financing and 
lack of facilities. The Texas Employment Commission covers a lot 
of territory, as you know, when you say “Texas.” 

They have 91 full-time offices located in 78 cities in 69 counties. 
That leaves 185 counties in the State of Texas, with no full-time Texas 
Employment Commission personnel to get any kind of data. Out of 
these 78 cities they only keep data in 17 labor market areas, and in 
these labor market areas they keep their data completely from their 
records of activities within their office, and I find that the employment 
commission does not deal with all of the activities. 

These 78 cities represented a population of 3,609,341 of the Texas 
population of 7,711,194, so the Texas Employment Commission offices 
represent less than 50 percent of the population. 

RS you can see that among the other 3,150 large and small cities in 
Texas, other than those, if a man wanted to be included in the unem- 
ployment list, or even to file a claim, he would have to travel, if he 
were from Presidio, to go to the Texas Employment. Commission 
office in Pecos, he would have to travel if he used the farm-to-market 
road, 155 miles, or 22 by the highway to get to that nearest employment 
security office, if he wishes to get his name in. 

So, therefore, that method is all right in those particular areas 
where the offices are, but it is rather hard when it comes to Texarkana 
and Laredo and the result is that you can actually have large layoffs 
in those areas and still not affect the unemployment figures, because 
they take the total number of labor force within that area, they take 
that figure and then, to get at the unemployment, they count their file 
cards of the people who have filed new or continued claims, and then 
they go to the new initial claims that they had, those who have ex- 
hausted their benefits for that month and they take the number of 
people in the cards and divide it into the total labor force to get the 
unemployed. 

Now, under our act, there are a lot of people that it does not cover, 
and there are people who do not apply for unemployment compensa- 
tion; namely, the organized labor dao, who depend mainly on their 
craft unions, who depend upon their union, for employment. 

You had a group, including the mayor of Beaumont, who appeared 
before you last Friday, and os showed that the unemployment there 
was 7.3 percent, or about 2,600 unemployed. There is one union 
there, the pipefitters local that has over 1,200 themselves, but they 
have moved off outside of city limits—— 

Chairman McCartuy. Why do they not file? 

Mr. Burnett. Why they have not filed? 

Chairman McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. Burnett. Not: talking about that craft, but industry, there 
are a lot of employers who, once you file, you won’t work for that 
outfit any more. Also, most of them in some of these areas, like in the 
Sabine area, they have exhausted their benefits. 
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In the month of November, just in Beaumont alone, the figure was 
390. 

We are, of course, recommending wholeheartedly that during the 
next session of the Congress you push to enact S. 791. I am giving 
you only now the Texas twist on it. I assume last week you got the 
Louisiana-Arkansas slant on it. 

But the first thing to look at is your benefits. In the law it says 
it would be a minimum of 50 percent or a maximum of 6624. I whole- 
heartedly endorse the 6624 nationally. That way, every individual 
would set his own maximum and minimum amounts. 

To show you the differences and the discrimination now right here 
in the United States, if a veteran by choice of residence or birth is 
discharged in certain areas, then he is not treated equally with other 
veterans in other States. 

In Texas, from October 27, 1958, through September 30, 1959, 
13,367 ex-servicemen filed claims for a total of 91,010 weeks and 
they received $2,419,536. 

Now, had these same veterans been discharged in California they 
would have drawn $5,005,550. I think it is pure discrimination when 
they are not equally paid. 

hat also applies to people working in the Federal Government. 
They are on the same payroll from one State to the other but when 
they lose their jobs through no fault of their own, then by living in 
different sections of the United States they are penalized with less 
money. 

There are ap roximately 3,000 servicemen monthly being discharged 
in the State of Texas. Under the Texas law, you get $28 a week, a 


maximum of $28 a week for 24 weeks. That was raised some 6 years 


ago from $20 to $28. When they raised it from $20 to $28, that was a 
40-percent increase but they at the same time raised the qualifying 
amount 80 percent. 

Prior to that it was $200 in any two quarters; it could be $199 in 
one quarter and $1 in another. Now it is $150 in one quarter and 
$125 in another quarter. It was raised, in other words, from $200 to 
$275. That has taken a large number of people out of unemployment 
insurance. 

For instance, if a waitress worked for $19 a week for two quarters, 
6 months, then she would not be entitled to anything. There was one 
case that I made an investigation on where a man made $973 in one 
quarter and in the next quarter he made $123 and he was not entitled 
to anything because of $2. 

Now, coming back to the benefits. Under our FHA requirements, a 
man can make payments not to exceed one-fifth of his total monthly 
salary on his house. If that man makes $100 a week then his pay- 
ments will run $87 a month—this is under Texas law—$28 a week, 
and it would be $121 a month and if he is unemployed and he makes 
the payment on his house, then he has left $34 a month for food and 
utilities and for searching for another job. I feel he should have 
money adequate enough to look for another job. 

Even at $50, figuring it in the same way, the bay tara would be 
$216 a month and he would have $129 a month left to look for other 
gainful employment. 
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I have made a comparison of benefits for different States. There 
is only one State in the Union that pays less than Texas and that is 
South Carolina with $26. There are two States that pay the same 

er week but the duration is less but there are 47 States including 
ashington, D.C., that pay more. 

So you see, gentlemen, the need for standard benefits. But I won’t 
go into that any further right at this time. 

It is my opinion that there is not an overproduction of goods, 
strictly speaking, but there is underbuying power, the power to buy 
the commodities that we are producing. 

A few words on the duration of these unemployment insurance 

payments. We take our hats off to Oklahoma. That is the only State 
that raised the period from 26 to 39 weeks at the last session of their 
legislature. 
.* Texas the average claimant draws compensation for 8.4 weeks ; 
that was last year. Of course, there is a tremendous holler, “Don’t 
extend it,” by the management group and they have fought that here 
in Texas, all of the legislation seeking to extend it, they want to keep 
it down to 24 weeks. 

I say that it is this fellow who has lost his job through automation 
and technological changes and who has to retrain for another job— 
and he may have to move from one location that he is in, to another 
and, therefore, it takes him longer and I feel that he should have more 
time because he needs more time. 

In Texas, while only 8.4 was the average number of weeks paid in 
Texas, my figures show that in 1958 in Texas 90,762 exhausted their 
benefits. For the first 11 months of 1959, 66,730, or a total of 157,492, 
in the past 23 months exhausted their benefits and during the past 21 
months 138,054 have been disqualified who were entitled to them. 

As I stated before, the employment commission adds into that the 
last ones of exhaustion and, what happens? All those who have ex- 
hausted benefits, they are no longer counted as unemployed, and if you 
investigate oe will find that the Department of Employment. Secu- 
rity in Washington, when periodically they send down the unemploy- 
ment figures, every time it shows up better than what has happened, 
and that has been so since 1952. 

It is the same way with teachers and school employees. And on 
June 1 all maid services were taken off, they were removed from the 
labor force, and they are not counted as unemployed. 

Coming to coverage, I have a few words on that section of the bill— 
and I might say that a few States including Arkansas have a coverage 
of one or more now. As proposed in this Senate bill 791, employers 
who have one or more individuals in their employ at any time during 
the taxable year will be covered. 

As you no doubt know, very few States lowered their coverage from 
eight or more until after the Federal Government enacted the legisla- 
tion to four or more. All the States who did not have compliance 
went lower; the majority of them were never lowered until the Fed- 
eral regulations required them. 

Under the present system in Texas, which has 4 or more, we find 
that 73,511 employers cover 1,800,000 employees of the total labor 
force of 3,577,000. If 1 or more was enacted into the law, coverin 
State employees, municipal employees, and agricultural, it woul 
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bring in 949,500 more with 101,063 new employers. As it now stands, 
less than 50.3 percent are covered. 

In 1958, those filing unemployment claims in the State of Texas, if 
the claims examiner believes that you have worked for an employer 
that maybe was not covered, or worked for a municipality or some- 
thing, they encourage you not to file a claim because you have nothing 
coming, but even without those people who did not file, not knowing 
the difference, 22 percent of the persons who did file and who thought 
they were covered either found that they were not covered, or that 
they did not have sufficient wage credits and the total of those persons 
was $72,076. 

Now coming to eligibility, I believe that S. 791 should set standards 
of eligibility and standards of disqualification as to the amounts re- 
quired and the length of disqualification, setting up the weeks and the 
times. 

We have proposed before the standard of benefits to all on the 
same basis throughout the States, and if the disqualification section 
is going into the law and that is going to be Federal legislation, it 
should be equal to all sections throughout the States. 

In most laws among the States, when they are violated, a ‘rman is 
sentenced for a certain time, or he is fined, or both, and in almost all 
cases handled before the bar and before the courts, very seldom is a 
man given both. 

But under the Unemployment Insurance Act it is mandatory that 
he get both every time. 

fn the State of Texas, and there are few States that do not do the 
same—in Texas, Senator, if a man is disqualified for 10 weeks, he must 
wait that 10 weeks, and he is also fined $280, which is subtracted from 
his account, which is not a morally good law. 

The financing section of the act has been expanded upon by the 
committee, and I am sure they have made statistical analyses of the 
expenses. 

In a hurried summary, let me give these figures. In Texas for 1958 
and 11 months of 1959, for 23 months, 568,065 claimants have filed 
claims for unemployment insurance; 127,748 did not have sufficient 
w credits, or 23 percent of those who filed. 

So, therefore, 440,317 were eligible and out of those 157,492 ex- 
hausted their benefits, or 35.7 percent, and 138,054 in the first 21 
months were disqualified for various reasons, or 33.5 percent were 
disqualified, if not entirely, they were partially disqualified. 

To give you a brief picture on severance pay, first, the labor move- 
ment has spent tens of thousands of dollars in all of the legislative 
halls trying to correct inequities and to amend State laws for extended 
coverage to protect the economy of the United States. 

But now it behooves the labor unions to take care of that at the 
bargaining table, trying to increase benefits when a worker becomes 
unemployed, to take care of what the Federal and State Govern- 
ments have not done. 

So far, in 1959, 25 percent of all of the labor contracts which repre- 
sent 35 percent of organized labor, now have some severance clause 
in their contracts. Most of them contain 1 week full pay for every 
6 months of service. 
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One international has 219 agreements: 83 percent of those have 
severance clauses of 1 week pay for 6 months’ service; 27 percent of 
those contracts pay from 30 to 39 weeks, a full 100 percent of the 
wages, not a portion of it; 36 percent pay from 40 to 66 weeks; and 
10 percent have no limit. 

ne company, the Union Electric Co. of St. Louis has an agree- 
ment with the IBEW, the International Brotherhood of Electric 
Workers, which has a clause which extends up to 105 weeks with full 
pay for 35 years of service. 

Now as far as severance pay, with these contracts representing 
35 percent of the organized group, that means that only 8.4 percent 
of the labor force in the United States is covered by severance pay 
clauses. 

They are doing something about it in the labor force. It will take 
a long time and it will be a hard job. Had the labor force enough 
foresight back in 1946, there would probably have been a lot more 
in the contracts, but it is urgent and in this next session of Con- 
Z we urge you to adopt this in the law, and not put a ceiling on 
it as now, like in the State laws it could be 50 percent of the weekly 
salary, and there they take the highest quarter and divide by 126 
which one actually would be thinking in terms of being 50 percent, but 
actually it is 28. 

Gentlemen, I believe that in this case the States have not fulfilled 
their responsibility to their workers or to the economy of the Nation, 
and we feel that it is time that the Federal Government enact stand- 
ards for the States to comply with. 

If there are any questions I will be glad to answer them. 


_Chairman McCarrny. One or two questions regarding the Texas 
situation. What kind of a training program or retraining pro- 
gram is there in Texas for poem out of work? 

e 


Mr. Burnett. Under the rehabilitation program, that is the only 
program with the exception of labor groups having vocational schools 
for training their employees. 

Chairman McCarruy. Do you have the problem such as they 
have in some States where an unemployed person is disqualified if he 
is being retrained ¢ 

Mr. Burnett. Well, in the State of Texas, if you are going—in 
fact, I do know that, that the State federation has sponsored a case 
and have tried to get it to court, where they are depriving all college 
students who are in school, saying that they are out of the labor force 
and not eligible for benefits. 

One individual boy worked 3 years in the winter from 3 in the 
evening to 11, making his own living for 3 years at. college, and in 
the fourth year, 1958, he was laid off, and they said he was not avail- 
able for work because he was going to college the last year, so he was 
disqualified, and so they had prepared a case and the Commission 
reversed itself on that one individual case. 

One other word, that severance pay that you get is always sub- 
tracted from the benefits. 

Chairman McCarruy. Is it your opinion, so far as Texas is con- 
cerned, that the unemployment compensation law discourages up- 
grading of employee skills? 
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Mr. Burnett. That is true, because the unemployment security 
groups do not want it, and discourage it, and even the employer 
representative on the Commission has sent out letters to employers 
showing 10 ways to protect. their unemployment rate and one is 
“don’t cs anybody you don’t have to keep, unless you want to keep 


him, because it will affect your rate’—and that has affected employ- 
ment in the State of Texas, too. 

Chairman McCarruy. I want to thank you for testifying as well 
as the other men who testified here today. 

(Material submitted by Mr. Burnett follows :) 


MAXIMUM WEEKLY BENEFIT AMOUNTS AND DURATION OF BENEFITS 


So far this year 21 States have raised unemployment benefits either through 
an increase in the weekly benefit amount, an increase in the duration of bene 
fits, or both. California voted the largest increase in the weekly benefit amount, 
raising it from $40 a week to $55. The greatest increase in the number of weeks 
for which benefits can be paid to an individual during a benefit year was made 
by Oklahoma, which increased the maximum duration of benefits from 26 
weeks to 39 weeks. The table below reflects these amendments, showing the 
maximum weekly amount payable and the maximum duration of benefits in each 
State. 





Maxi- Maxi- 

Maximum mum Maximum mum 
weekly benefit | duration weekly benefit | duration 
(weeks) (weeks) 





New Hampshire. - _ - 

California. -_.......-- $55 » New Jersey 

New Mexico. - 

Connecticut 

North Carolina 

District of Columbia. aes a Dakota... - 
o 





Kentucky 
Louisiana _ - 
Maine..-_.- 
Maryland _._-- 
Washington _- 
West Virginia- -- 





Wyoming 











Where two amounts are given in the above table, the higher amount includes 
dependents’ allowances, except in Colorado, which pays a 25 percent bonus to 
claimants who have been employed in the State for 5 consecutive years with 
wages in excess of $1,000 a year and who have received no benefits. The maxi- 
mum amount payable in Massachusetts to a claimant with dependents is not 
shown since the total amount payable, including dependents’ allowances of $4 
per child, is limited to the claimant’s average weekly wage. The maximum 
weekly benefit amount is limited to 50 percent of the statewide average weekly 
wage in Colorado, Kansas, and Utah; to $30 or 55 percent of the statewide aver- 
age weekly wage, whichever is smaller, in Mississippi; to 52% percent of the 
statewide average weekly wage in Wisconsin; and to 55 percent of such average 
weekly wage in Wyoming. 
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Chairman McCartruy. This is the 24th day that the committee has 
held hearings since October. We have heard witnesses from almost 
every area of the country. 

On behalf of the members of our committee and our staff I want to 
thank all of you present and also Senator Long and Senator Ellender, 
and all of you who have aided this committee in developing the evi- 
dence and the testimony that we need. It will help us and the Senate 
in its objective to solve the problems of unemployment in our country. 

Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee adjourned subject to call of 
the Chair. ) 


x 








